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IV  PREFACE. 

illustrative  reading  and  research  on  the  points  which  thus 
presented  themselves  were  not  neglected,  and  the  general 
result  was  a  clear  conviction  that  the  theory  of  Cromwell's 
hypocrisy  and  selfish  ambition  was  devoid  of  all  support  in 
the  real  facts. 

I  had  carried  my  studies  thus  far  when,  in  1845,  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  collection  of  the  Leiien  and 
Speeches  of  Cramtoell  gave  me  the  residts  of  a  similar  but 
independent  course  of  inquiry,  and  confirmed  me  in  my 
previous  conclusion.  Of  course  this  collection  contained 
several  letters  which  were  new  to  me,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  found  that  it  did  not  include  a  considerable  number 
which  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  light  upon,  and  gave 
others  in  a  less  perfect  and  authentic  form.  As  some  of 
these  letters  of  mine  were  very  interesting,  I  communicated 
the  fact  of  their  existence  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  placed  them 
at  his  disposal.  They  were  accordingly  included  in  his 
second  edition  (1846),  with  some  other  discoveries  which 
I  had  made  in  the  meantime,  such  as  Cromwell's  answer 
to  the  Clonmacnoise  Manifesto. 

For  the  next  year  or  two  professional  studies  left  me 
little  time  for  historical  pursuits;  but  I  never  lost  sight 
entirely  of  the  object  which  I  had  originally  proposed  to 
myself.  At  this  point  of  time  family  vicissitudes  altered 
altogether  my  prospects  and  intended  career,  and  I  was  led 
to  revert  to  my  old  studies,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
mould  my  previous  investigations  into  a  work  which  might 
be  supplementary  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  volumes,  and  afibrd  a 
critical  refutation  of  the  large  mass  of  calumnious  anecdote 
which  still  passed  for  history  even  in  works  of  such  general 
value  and  authority  as  Mr.  Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Common^ 
wealth.  These  new  investigations  made  me  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  D'Ewes'  MS.  Journal  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  Library  ; 
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and  I  then  found  that  the  Lives  of  Pym^  Hampden^  and 
many  others  of  that  time  required  re-writing  quite  as  much 
as  that  of  Cromwell.  My  labours  were  thus  prolonged  over 
an  unexpected  space  of  time. 

In  1848^  through  the  courtesy  of  the  late  Dr.  Buckland 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel^  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining and  making  extracts  from  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library ;  and  the  next  year  the  Rt.  Hon.  Maziere 
Brady — then  Lord  Chancellor  of  Lreland — procured  me 
access^  through  the  late  Sir  William  Betham^  to  the  for- 
gotten council-books  of  the  Cromwells  and  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  Record  Tower  of  Dublin  Castle.  To  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Todd  and  several  other  gentlemen  my  acknow- 
ledgments are  also  due  for  their  coiLrtesy  in  admitting  me 
to  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  various 
record  offices  in  that  city.  I  drew  attention  to  the  neglected 
condition  and  contents  of  the  Irish  coimcil-books  in  some 
papers  commimicated  to  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine^  then 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  John  Bruce. 

My  new  materials,  however,  had  so  enlarged  my  original 
plan,  that  when,  in  1850,  I  went  through  the  usual  ordeal 
with  the  London  publishers,  they  shrank  from  incurring  any 
risk  in  such  a  speculation,  and  my  MS.  was  consigned  again 
to  the  shelves,  where  it  slumbered  peacefully  for  the  next 
five  years.  I  then  made  another  and  equally  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  bring  it  before  the  public  in  a  reduced  and  modi- 
fied form.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  accepted  this  last  judg- 
ment as  final,  if  the  publication  of  Mr.  Forster^s  Historical 
EssaySy  in  the  present  year,  had  not  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  already  lost  the  credit  of  historical  dis- 
coveries in  which  I  had  anticipated  that  gentleman  by  several 
years ;  and  I  accordingly  considered  that,  in  justice  to 
myself,  I  ought  no  longer  to  delay  placing  before  the  public 
some  portion  of  my  labours,   leaving  in   their  hands   the 
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decision    of  the  question  whether   or  not  the  remainder 
should  follow  in  due  course  of  time. 

To  prevent  misapprehension^  I  may  state  that  the  form 
originally  adopted  was  that  of  a  lAfe  of  Oliver  Cromwell ,  and 
that  this  was  subsequently  changed  for  the  plan  now  employed. 
The  Tolume  merely  reproduces  in  another  form  some  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  MS.  of  1850.  My  acquaintance 
with  the  real  proceedings  on  the  Bill  of  Attainder  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  dates  firom  the  summer  of  1847. 

My  obligations  to  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum 
will  be  at  once  seen^  and  are  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged. 


J.  LANGTON  SANFORD. 


2,  Brick  Conrt,  Temple, 
A%g%ii  the  iSth,  1858. 
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THE    GREAT    REBELLION. 


I. 

FEOM   TUDOE  TO   8TUAET. 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  chronicle  of  history, 
nothing  more  remarkable,  and  at  first  sight  more  unac- 
countable, than  the  position  among  European  nations  occu- 
pied by  England  during  the  sixteenth  century.  We  are  so 
apt  to  associate  inseparably  with  the  name  of  our  country 
those  numerous  sources  of  power  and  reputation  which  have 
been  the  gradual  acquisitions  of  a  long  period  of  growing 
prosperity,  that  it  escapes  our  notice  that  many  years  before 
the  Kingdom  of  England  swelled  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
British  Empire,  it  had  been  universally  recognised  as  a  first- 
rate  European  power.  Destitute  of  outlying  colonial  pos- 
sessions— stripped  of  its  French  provinces — watched  and 
menaced  by  a  rival  kingdom  in  the  same  island — garrisoning 
rather  than  governing  Ireland — ^hardly  itself  emerged  from 
a  long  and  bloody  civil  war — still  agitated  by  questions  of 
succession  to  the  crown — deprived,  by  the  course  of  social 
and  political  events,  of  its  feudal  militia,  and  without  the 
substitute  of  a  regular  standing  army — dependent  even  for 
the  strength  of  its  navy  chiefly  on  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment, — the  England  of  Henry  VIII.,  nevertheless, 
stood  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  of  the  continental  empires, 
and  the  England  of  Elizabeth  obtained  among  them  a  foremost 
place.  How  shall  we  account  for  a  result  so  extraordinary  ? 
Many  causes  may  be  assigned  which,  in  various  degrees, 
contributed  to  this  end ;  perhaps  they  are  nearly  all  reducible 
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to  the  national  character  itself,  as  expressed  and  formed  by 
the  national  institutions^  and  by  the  congenial  temperament 
of  its  Tudor  princes.  If  we  look  to  more  strictly  ultimate 
causes,  we  shall  trace  the  fortunate  destiny  of  England  to  a 
succession  and  mutual  relation  of  events,  and  the  conscious 
and  unconscious  operation  of  a  variety  of  human  motives,  in 
which,  if  anywhere  in  the  records  of  history,  the  hand  of  a 
superintending  Providence  may  be  clearly  discerned.  The 
solid  and  sluggish  Anglo-Saxon,  with  his  practical  good 
sense  and  perseverance,  and  his  unaspiring  self-occupation 
degenerating  into  self-indulgence,  was  roused  into  bolder  enter- 
prises and  wider  views  of  national  life  and  duty  by  the  restless 
and  untameable  Danish  blood,  and  the  fiery,  keen,  organized 
acquisitiveness  of  the  Norman;  while  he,  in  his  turn, 
tempered  the  desultory  energies  and  irregular  freedom  of  the 
one,  and  the  unscrupulous  eagerness  of  the  other,  by  an  in- 
fusion of  routine  habits  and  social  responsibilities,  and  by  the 
restraints  of  a  far-sighted  caution  and  instinctive  honesty. 
Thus  constituted,  the  Englishman  was  placed  in  a  country  in 
which  the  memory  of  Roman  civilization  and  of  the  ancient 
dignity  of  Roman  citizenship  was  not  wholly  extinct,  and  in 
which  the  traditions  of  Celtic  valour  and  hospitality  had 
been  revived  again,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  by  the  enemies 
of  the  descendants  of  Cerdic.  In  his  career  of  conquest  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invader  effectually  broke  down  the  provincial 
dependency  on  Rome,  and  substituted  for  the  enervating 
influences  of  a  foreign  and  demoralized  despotism  a  rude  but 
home-spun  system  of  self-government.  The  Danish  rover 
next  compelled  England,  in  self-defence,  to  assert  her  mari- 
time supremacy;  and  when  peacefully  established  on  her  soil, 
became  the  pioneer  of  her  future  commerce.  He  swept  away 
the  territorial  obstacles  to  national  greatness,  only  bowing  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  princes  of  Wessex  when  he  had  sub- 
dued and  amalgamated  to  their  hands  the  rival  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy.  That  unity  which  the  Dane  created  terri- 
torially the  Norman  effected  politically  and  socially.  Upon 
the  ruins  of  the  class-privileges  and  disabilities  of  the  Saxon 
his  conqueror  erected  the  elaborate  structure  of  feudalism, 
with  its  personal  gradations  of  rank  and  its  personal  relations 
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between  superior  and  inferior^  linking  together  the  whole  of 
society  in  one  vast  chain  of  mutual  protection  and  obliga* 
tions,  and  placing  every  member  of  it  immediately  or 
mediately  in  individual  relations  with  the  sovereign.  While 
thus  enabled  to  grasp  rapidly  and  firmly,  on  any  emergency, 
the  whole  of  the  national  resources  of  wealth  and  energy,  the 
king  was,  by  a  rare  combination  of  circumstances,  prevented 
fZ  ta^  them  against  the  rising  liberties  of  Z  nation. 
When,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  first  William  scattered 
his  distributions  of  land  among  his  followers  over  every 
portion  of  England,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
growth  of  independent  countships  or  duchies  in  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  he  had  probably  before  his  eyes  the  state  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  the 
power  of  the  great  landed  thanes  overshadowed  and  eclipsed 
that  of  the  crown,  and  when  the  family  of  one  great  thane 
successfully  aspired  to  the  heirship  of  the  throne.  The 
Conqueror  saw,  in  this  politic  subdivision  of  the  land,  only 
a  method  of  securing  the  authority  of  the  crown  against  the 
aggressions  of  its  great  vassals.  He  could  not  have  imagiaed, 
what  is  apparent  to  ourselves,  that  by  thus  acting  he  was 
really  laying  the  foundation  of  a  state  of  society  which  would 
eventually  create  the  most  efficient  bulwarks  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  crown.  Unable  to  isolate  themselves 
in  great  and  independent  duchies,  the  barons  of  England 
were  drawn  together  as  a  national  council  around  the  king ; 
and  an  esprii'de-carps  thus  grew  up  among  them  which  at 
once  supplied  that  counteracting  influence  to  the  royal 
authority  which  William  had  endeavoured  to  dissipate,  and 
supplied  it,  not  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  one  great  lord, 
but  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  feudal  array  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  the  defence  of  common  national  interests. 
While  feudalism  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  while  through  its 
successive  links  the  immediate  feudal  lords  were  the  natural 
chiefs  of  the  nation,  the  great  council  of  barons  fitly  and 
adequately  represented  the  English  people.  But  when  feu- 
dalism decayed,  and  other  interests  grew  up  outside  its  pale — 
when  especially  the  policy  of  the  crown  and  the  growth  of 
commerce,  concurrently  with  the  increase  of  the  wants  of  a 
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more  advanced  stage  of  society^  had  raised  to  extraordinary 
prosperity  the  cities  and  boroughs^ — the  encroachments  of 
tyrannical  princes  rendered  it  advisable  for  the  great  barons 
to  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  mediate  vassals  (the  gentry) 
and  the  middle  classes  of  England.  The  loss  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  France  made  Englishmen  of  these  powerful  lords; 
while  the  distraction  of  the  attention  and  resources  of  the 
English  monarchs  to  the  recovery  of  the  French  provinces 
and  the  conquest  of  Scotland^  gave  time  for  the  newly- 
formed  league  between  the  upper  and  middle  classes  to  attain 
consistency  and  experience^  and  control  the  expenditure  of 
the  crown  under  the  form  of  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  A 
national  interest  in  national  affairs  was  thus  preserved  and 
extended  through  all  the  influential  classes  of  England^  and  a 
government  was  established  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
held  the  balance  and  preserved  the  equilibriimi  between  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy  without  itself  possessing  that 
excessive  amount  of  power  which  might  bring  upon  it  the 
combined  assaidt  of  the  other  branches.  Thus  the  English 
Constitution  grew  up  to  a  powerful  maturity^  and  the  influence 
of  all  three  bodies  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  represented 
most  happily  their  position  without. 

The  effect  of  the  national  spirit  thus  created  and  sustained 
on  the  reputation  of  England  in  foreign  countries  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  martial  renown  of  the  country  was  raised  to 
a  high  pitchy  and  its  commercial  ascendency  was  permanently 
secured.  The  personal  gallantry  of  our  Anglo-Norman  kings^ 
and  the  chivalric  qualities  of  the  great  princes  who  contended 
with  the  House  of  Valois  for  the  sceptre  of  France,  were 
fostered,  if  not  actually  produced,  by  those  national  influences 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  had  been  brought  up.  As  leaders 
of  so  high-spirited  and  indomitable  a  race  of  warriors,  their 
achievements  and  those  of  their  followers  soon  became  widely 
known.  The  Crusades  carried  the  name  of  England  and  her 
soldiers  into  the  remotest  comers  of  the  East ;  and  the  su- 
periority acquired  by  the  English  monarchs  on  these  occasions 
over  the  rival  sovereigns  of  the  West  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  position  which  this  country  subsequently  assumed  in 
European  estimation.     The  age  of  chivalry  brought  into  stiD 
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more  striking  and  favourable  contrast  the  military  array  of 
England  with  that  of  the  Continent.  Independently  of  the 
individual  feats  of  arms  of  the  knights  and  esquires  of 
England  in  those  dangerous  contests  of  the  'flower  of 
European  chivalry'  which  lent  lustre  to  every  court-festival^ 
the  recollection  was  not  soon  lost  of  those  fields  of  glory  in 
which  the  vast  armies  of  France  succumbed  to  that  impene- 
trable and  irresistible  phalanx  in  which  English  baron, 
burgher,  and  yeoman  fought  side  by  side,  inspired  by  one 
common  national  interest.  The  name  of  England  became 
associated  in  the  mind  of  Europe  with  the  idea  of  military 
superiority,  without  regard  to  her  comparative  territorial 
insignificancy.  At  the  same  time  she  drew  to  her  shores,  as 
to  a  secure  and  profitable  mart,  all  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  quick-witted  merchants  of  foreign 
countries  were  not  slow  in  discovering  that  in  England, 
more  than  in  any  country,  commerce  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  law,  and  was  preserved  alike  from  the 
rude  rapine  of  the  great  lords  and  from  the  arbitrary  tallages 
of  the  crown.  With  security  to  their  goods,  justice  to  their 
commercial  obligations  became  possible  to  our  merchants 
and  traders,  and  the  credit  of  England  soon  stood  as  high 
among  the  merchants  as  her  valour  among  the  princes  and 
soldiers  of  Europe.  With  good  credit  came  wealth,  and  with' 
this  an  increase  in  the  comforts  of  life ;  so  that  the  household 
magnificence  of  these  singular  islanders  became  as  proverbial 
on  the  Continent  as  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  all  classes  was  a 
subject  of  observation  with  every  traveller.  Of  course  most 
of  these  advantages  were  but  comparative,  and  even  in  that 
point  of  view  were  somewhat  exaggerated ;  still  they  con^- 
bined  to  give  to  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  (six- 
teenth century  her  leading  position  in  Europe. 

But  there  was  also  another  cause — the  personal  character 
of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  and  their  anomalous 
position  with  respect  to  the  English  Constitution.  They  were 
the  absolute  monarchs  of  a  firee  people.  The  constitutional 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  achieved  during  a  long  struggle 
against  the  power  of  the  crown,  were  at  length  undisputed 
by  the  sovereign ;  yet  the  king's  prerogative  was  at  its  most 
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extended  limits^  and  was  never  before  so  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  by  the  nation.  It  is  difficult  for  any  but  contemporaries 
to  entirely  fathom  the  causes  of  this  anomaly ;  and  contem- 
poraries were^  as  we  may  easily  understand^  almost  un- 
conscious of  its  existence.  Some  explanation^  however,  may 
be  given,  and  some  definite  propositions  established.  We 
may  say  at  once,  then,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  occasion, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  on  which  any 
strong  wish  of  the  crown  was  thwarted  by  opposition  in 
Parliament  or  in  the  body  of  the  nation.  Such  exceptions 
as  occur  serve  partially  to  explain  this  remarkable  fact,  and 
to  corroborate  the  next  assertion  which  we  may  make,  that 
the  English  Constitution  never  lost  during  this  period  its 
Substantially  free  character,  and  that  the  English  people  were 
never  other  than  practically  free.  Were  this  not  so,  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  the  abrupt  transition 
to  a  state  of  abject  slavery  from  one  of  long-cherished  and 
deeply-rooted  liberty.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  ever 
since  the  memorable  contest  which  produced  the  first  great 
charter  of  constitutional  freedom,  the  nation,  under  various 
leaders,  had  been  engaged  in  a  nearly  continuously  successful 
struggle.  Immunity  from  taxation,  except  through  a  parlia- 
mentary channel — ^privilege  of  Parliament,  securing  to  its 
members  the  right  of  free  speech  and  personal  protection 
from  the  consequences  of  their  free  speaking — ministerial 
responsibility,  and  the  right  of  parliamentary  impeachment, 
—  had  been  successively  wrung  from  the  necessities  of 
the  sovereign;  and  the  first,  at  least,  had  been  firmly  es- 
tablished. The  most  crafty  and  the  most  warlike  kings 
had  alike  bowed  to  this  national  power.  In  four  reigns 
armed  insurrection  had  successfully  defied  the  power  of  the 
crown :  t^ice  had  a  sovereign  been  solemnly  deposed  from 
the  throne ;  once  had  a  dynasty  been  erected  on  a  parlia- 
mentary basis ;  and  again  and  again  had  the  validity  of  that 
title  and  the  pretensions  of  its  rival  been  the  subject  of 
debates  and  acts  of  Parliament.  The  House  of  Tudor 
reigned  by  a  parliamentary  rather  than  an  hereditary  title, 
and  was  supported  through  its  early  years  against  the  more 
'  legitimate'  pretensions  of  the  inheritors  of  the  House  of 
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York  by  the  national  will  alone.  Many  of  the  sources  from 
which  constitutional  liberty  derived  her  sustenance  had  been 
laj^ely  swollen  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  people. 
Serfdom  had  nearly  disappeared^  and  the  ranks  of  the  middle 
classes  were  every  year  strengthened  by  accessions  from 
those  beneath.  The  power  of  the  pen  was  beginning  to  be 
felt^  and  literature  was  already  aspiring  to  become  the 
guardian  of  the  national  interests  as  well  as  the  educator  of 
the  national  taste.  The  first  throes  of  the  forthcoming 
religious  birth  were  already  felt,  and  the  national  mind  was 
fermenting  with  fresh  materials  of  thought  and  action.  This 
was  not  the  time  when  we  should  anticipate  a  national  degra- 
dation under  a  yoke  which  less-instructed  ages  had  abhorred 
and  broken.  At  any  rate,  we  should  expect  to  find  some 
great  and  significant  revolution  interposing  between  the 
reigns  of  the  later  Plantagenets  and  the  earlier  Tudors,  and 
sweeping  away  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  nation.  No  such 
event  took  place :  but  the  social  revolution  which  actually 
occurred  is  sufficient  to  explain  in  a  great  measure  the 
political  residts  which  are  at  first  sight  so  bewildering.  One 
great  depository  and  organ  of  the  national  interests,  and  one 
member  of  the  Parliament  had  been  annihilated.  The  great 
barons  of  England  had  disappeared  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  Red  and  White  Roses. 

The  actual  slaughter  of  peers  of  Parliament  on  the  battle- 
field had  been  very  great ;  and  of  those  who  escaped  from 
the  dangers  of  open  combat,  many  perished  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner  or  assassin.  Whole  families  were  exter- 
minated; others  were  reduced  to  a  few  younger  branches, 
glad  to  purchase  safety  by  the  obscurity  of  a  lower  rank. 
Where  families  still  continued  to  exist,  they  frequently  ceased 
to  be  'families'  in  the  technical  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Stripped  of  a  large  portion  of  their  estates,  or  ruined  by 
heavy  fines,  the  representatives  of  the  Plantagenet  barons 
were  soon  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  in  a  gene- 
ration or  two  their  historic  names  subsided  into  the  un- 
honoured  catalogue  of  traders  and  menials.  New  laws,  and 
an  astute  and  rigorous  application  of  old  ones,  destroyed 
a  large  portion  of  the  old  entails,  and  facilitated  in  numerous 
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ways  the  tranaferenoe  of  landed  property.  A  new  '  gentry ' 
aroae,  principally  drawn  from  proaperoua  traders^  inde* 
pendent  yeomen,  and  wealthy  tenantry,  who  pnrchased  the 
freeholds  of  their  lands  on  the  downfiedl  of  their  baronial 
landlords.  These  were  augmented  by  the  '  new  men/  iip<m 
whom  royal  favour  bestowed  grants  of  the  confiscated  estates 
of  the  older  aristocracy,  and  who  were  frequently  drawn  frt>m 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people.  From  the  new  class  thus 
formed  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  thence- 
forth be  naturally  derived.  Shrewd  practical  men  of  business, 
they  brought  to  their  new  sphere  of  action  admirable  qualifi- 
cations for  quietly  working  the  political  machine,  but  little 
capacity  for,  or  appreciation  of,  broader  constitutional  ques- 
tions. In  their  previous  thriving  career  the  majority  of 
them  had  been  conversant  chiefly  with  the  special  incidents 
of  one  narrow  walk  of  life,  and  in  their  subordinate  position 
had  felt  but  indirectly  the  throbbings  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional struggle.  They  accepted  the  Constitution  as  the 
Tudors  themselves  did,  as  the  settled  order  of  things,  the 
result  of  the  '  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,'  which  by  their 
feudal  or  fEimily  traditions  they  were  bound  to  defend ;  and  a 
majority  of  them  entertained  a  vague  apprehension  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  a  direct  and  uncloaked  violation  of 
its  provisions.  But  they  had  not  participated  in  the  counsels 
which  achieved  the  various  steps  of  its  consolidation,  and 
were  incapable  of  appreciating  the  insidious  approaches  of 
old  dangers  in  new  shapes.  Few  of  them  were  disposed  to 
scrutinize  suspiciously  the  actions  or  motives  of  the  crown ; 
most  of  them  were  inclined  to  regard  favourably  anything 
proceeding  from  that  quarter.  The  aggrandized  merchant 
or  tradesman  had  a  fresh  remembrance  of  the  charters  and 
other  privileges  which  the  policy  of  recent  sovereigns  had 
granted  to  the  boroughs  as  the  price  of  their  allegiance  in 
times  of  civil  struggle.  The  'Wars  of  the  Roses'  had 
(thanks  to  the  wise  forbearance  of  both  parties)  left  the  towns 
in  comparative  tranquillity.  The  struggle  had  been  one  of 
the  great  barons  and  their  retainers,  and  its  results  had  been 
acquiesced  in  by  the  towns  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of 
the  greatest,  such  as  London  and  York)  with  equanimity  and 
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indifference.  They  had  continued  to  flourish  in  the  midst  of 
civil  anarchy^  and  had  fallen  back  more  and  more  on  their 
old  Saxon  local  life  and  self-government^  regarding  the  king 
as  the  head  of  the  state^  and  not  troubling  themselves  about 
his  particular  name  or  pretensions.  Still  they  must  have  ex- 
perienced considerable  inconvenience  from  the  proximity  of 
victorious  and  beaten  armies^  and  from  the  interrupted  com- 
munication between  town  and  town.  The  Tudors^  therefore^ 
were  welcomed  by  them  as  abaters  of  a  public  nuisance ;  and 
they  were  willing  to  overlook  stretches  of  royal  prerogative 
(whenever  conscious  of  them)^  if  exercised  in  the  cause  of 
repressive  order  and  in  curbing  aristocratic  insolence,  and 
not  avowedly  with  despotic  objects  or  attended  with  personal 
privations  to  themselves.  The  '  new  men/  in  gratitude  for 
past,  and  in  the  hope  of  future  favours,  were  bent  on  frirthering 
all  royal  projects.  The  enfranchised  tenantry  looked  to  the 
peerage  as  their  next  step ;  and  with  the  anxious  and  restless 
consciousness  oi  parvenus,  felt  that  every  accession  to  the 
royal  dignity  and  power  woidd  lend  additional  stability  and 
consideration  to  their  own  status.  What  could  the  broken 
and  reduced  '  following'  of  the  old  families  and  the  older  free- 
holders effect  in  this  tide  of  politic  loyalty?  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  too  busily  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  secure 
or  mend  their  own  fortunes,  to  pay  much  attention  to  nicer 
constitutional  questions.  The  old  tie  between  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  was  broken,  and  the  House  of  Commons  had  be- 
come a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  The  close 
connexion  between  the  old  barons  and  the  Commons  has 
been  little  remarked.  From  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  at  any 
rate,  the  House  of  Lords  had  endeavoured  to  control  the 
deliberations  of  the  Commons,  by  an  infusion  of  their  own 
vassals  into  the  Lower  House.  A  system  of  interference  with 
elections  had  sprung  up ;  and,  naturally  enough,  the  over- 
shadowing power  of  the  neighbouring  baron  had  been  usually 
sufficient  to  determine  the  decision  of  the  borough.  Hence 
the  great  families  were  represented  in  both  Houses,  and  were 
guided  in  their  consultations,  to  a  great  extent,  by  a 
common  policy.  The  family  and  retainers  of  '  the  Nevile' 
and  '  the  Clifford'  occupied  no  small  portion  of  the  benches 
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in  the  one  House,  while  their  chiefs  sat  in  the  other. 
But  with  their  downfall  the  boroughs  reverted  for  a  time 
to  their  independence,  or  fell  under  the  influence  of  crown 
favourites,  or  became  marketable  to  crown  officials.  Thus 
not  only  was  one  House  of  Parliament  winnowed,  but 
the  leading  element  in  the  other  was  converted  from  an 
instrument  of  aristocratic,  to  one  of  royal,  aggrandizement. 
One  fraction,  indeed,  of  the  Upper  House  survived  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Tudor,  which  (however  enfeebled 
by  want  of  co-operation)  might  have  preserved  to  some 
extent  the  germs  of  an  independent  authority. 

The  church,  with  her  baronial  bishops  and  abbots,  still 
stood  erect,  and,  to  an  outward  observer,  as  strong  as  ever. 
In  her  preferments  the  upper  and  lower  classes  had  long 
found  a  common  field  of  ambition.  Drawn  from  both,  she 
had  successfully  mediated  between  them,  and  had  fi^uently 
been  their  powerful  ally  against  the  crown.  Her  peculiar 
and  undefined  relation  to  Rome,  distasteM  in  other  respects 
to  the  national  pride,  had,  nevertheless,  given  her  a  certain 
independent  position  with  reference  to  the  crown.  She  had 
no  longer,  it  is  true,  her  Beckets  to  beard  a  king  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power ;  but  the  tradition  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  Becket  long  survived  its  practical  embodiment. 
Supported  by  the  state,  yet  independent  of  state  control  to 
the  utmost  extent  compatible  with  the  free  spirit  inherent  in 
the  nation,  she  occupied  in  the  persons  of  her  most  distin- 
guished members  some  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  civil 
government.  The  struggles  of  the  Lollards  had  lost  their 
former  significance  in  the  country ;  and,  instead  of  being  able 
to  rely  on  the  support  of  a  party  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  a  prince  of  the  reigning  family,  the  existence  of  that 
heresy  was  only  revealed  by  the  public  executions  by  which 
it  was  most  injudiciously  attempted  to  extirpate  its  remaining 
adherents.  Some  disgust  had  begun  to  be  excited  in  the 
popular  mind  by  the  frequent  recurrence  to  that  convenient- 
form  of  argument ;  but  this  compassionate  feeling  did  nol 
assiime  a  character  which  would  have  justified  the  most  san- 
guine Lollard  in  regarding  it  as  an  omen  of  the  approaching ' 
downfall  of  his  oppressor,  until  other  grievances  ^re  thrown 
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into  the  balance.  The  state  of  many  of  the  religious  houses^ 
and  the  irregular  and  dissolute  conduct  of  the  clergy^  had 
roused  the  attention  of  the  Holy  See  itself;  and  as  long  as 
hope  of  reformation  from  that  quAter  remained^  public  indig- 
nation was  to  some  degree  suspended.  The  disagreement 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers^  as  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law, 
terminated  for  a  time  in  a  compromise,  which  showed  the 
vast  power  still  possessed  by  the  church,  and  the  danger  to 
individuals  of  an  opposition  to  her  wishes.  Still  subsequent 
events  proved  that  her  security  and  strength  were  more  appa- 
rent than  real.  It  wai^  an  unfavourable  symptom  that  she 
should  have  been  obliged  to  exhibit  the  full  extent  of  her 
power  to  secure  her  victory.  Defeat  imder  such  circum- 
stances was  only  an  incentive  to  renewed  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  defeated ;  and  all  hopes  of  allaying  discontent  speedily 
disappeared.  No  amelioration  took  place  in  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy,  and  indignation  against  them  naturally  led  to 
distrust  of  their  authority  and  doctrines.  The  stem  followers 
of  Wickliffe  then  met  with  a  more  favourable  ear,  and  the 
spirit  of  Lollardism  almost  imperceptibly  gained  ground  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  That  this  ill-feeling  towards  the 
church,  smouldering  under  the  apparently  firm  surface  of 
English  society,  did  not  sooner  burst  into  a  flame  throughout 
the  land,  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  changed  cha- 
racter of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  which  has  been  already 
spoken  of.  The  House  of  Lords  now  contained  a  new  nobi- 
lity, gradually  created  by  the  Tudors,  whose  claim  to  promo- 
tion arose  from  personal  services  to  the  sovereign,  and  who, 
therefore,  in  each  reign,  partook  in  their  origin  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  particular  monarch.  Attainders  and  confis- 
cations were  the  groundwork  of  most  of  their  fortunes ;  and 
with  the  body  of  the  nation  they  possessed  little  sympathy. 
In  constant  attendance  on  the  court,  they  lost  the  hold  of 
their  predecessors  on  the  local  affections  of  the  people.  Their 
property  speedily  dissipated  in  reckless  expenditure,  they 
became  more  and  more  dependent  on  royal  bounty  for 
support ;  while  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortimes,  under  the 
frowns  and  smiles  of  royal  caprice,  effectually  prevented  them 
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«ute  of  the  rafan.  It  k  evidcBt  tka  from  Am  moikrooin 
DobilitT  iM>  mnniiiir  would  be  heard  aniBit  ecrlnrimtipil 
abuses  nntil  the  king  fint^re  the  aenaL  The  Hooae  of 
ComtDODM,  we  hare  seen,  was  sinilariT  at  the  beck  of  the 
crown;  and  he  mnst  hare  been  a  bold  man  indeed  who  would 
hare  ventured  to  initiate  such  a  discnaeiony  with  the  tenors  of 
ezoommiinicationbeforehiseTes,andwithoat  &r  morepowerfol 
sapport  than  the  feeble  approval  of  such  an  aasemUT.  Nor 
in  the  nation  at  large  was  there  anv  great  inclination^  or, 
indeed,  any  organization  to  enter  on  an  enterprise  of  so  novel 
a  character  as  a  single-handed  contest  with  the  chardi.  In 
short,  the  king  alone  was  in  a  position  to  take  the  initiative 
on  this  occasion,  and  be  the  exponent  of  public  opinion.  If 
assured,  indeed,  of  the  reverence  and  respect  of  the  mass  of 
the  population,  the  church  might  have  safelv  defied  the 
utmost  anger  of  the  Tudors ;  but  having  once  lost  these,  she 
was  at  their  mercy.  Henry  VIII.,  during  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  had,  with  one  exception,  supported  the  cause  of  the 
church.  That  one  exception  should  have  warned  the  court 
of  Rome  on  what  basis  rested  her  protection  firom  the  English 
monarch.  It  was  when,  from  the  decision  of  the  judges  of 
England  who  represented  the  justice  of  the  king.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  suggested  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  Holy 
See.  Henry,  who  felt  that  his  royal  dignity  was  thus  en- 
croached upon,  rejected  the  counsel  in  very  significant 
language.  Again  the  court  of  Rome  crossed  the  feelings  of 
the  king  on  a  more  strictly  personal  question,  though  with 
more  specious  reason;  and  then,  when  he  had  taken  the 
initiative  against  the  church,  it  appeared  how  wide-spread 
and  dccp-rootcd  had  been  the  ill-feeling  towards  much  of  the 
Iloman-catholic  ecclesiastical  system,  and  how  little,  when 
the  Pope's  authority  was  in  danger,  that  potentate  could  rely 
on  tho  support  of  the  nation.  The  overthrow  of  the  church 
of  Homo,  which  followed,  added  new  power  to  the  already 
oxorhitaut  prerogative  of  the  king.  Wealth,  lands,  patronage, 
a  (Vesh  sphere  of  authority  where  men  had  hitherto  most 
implicitly  obeyed,  were  at  once  added  to  the  crown  of  Henry. 
It  it  ti>  be  wondered  at,  under  these  circumstances,  that. 
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without  any  overt  encroachment  by  the  Tudors  on  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Constitution^  they  should  have  virtually  enjoyed 
an  absolute  authority  ? 

But^  great  as  this  authority  was,  it  could  not  have  been 
wielded  by  any  princes  less  sagacious  than  the  Tudors  with- 
out provoking  an  opposition  in  the  nation  which  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  its  continuance.      Indeed,  it  was  on  the 
character  of  the  Tudor  princes  themselves,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  appreciated  the  sources  and  tacit  conditions  of 
their  extended  prerogative,  that  this  royal  absolutism  after 
all  really  rested ;  and  by  this  alone  can  its  tolerance  be  at  all 
reconciled  with  the  firee  spirit  of  the  nation.    The  Tudors, 
more  especially  Henry  YIII.  and  his  greater  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, with  a  strongly-marked  character  and  will  of  their  own, 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  parti- 
cipated sufficiently  in  some  of  its  leading  characteristics  to 
command  the  national  confidence  and  sympathy.    Personally 
brave,  they  did  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  respect  always  paid 
by  the  people  to  animal  courage.     Crafty  and  dissembling, 
they  had  wisdom  enough  to  prevent  the  nation  from  ever 
imagining  that  it  was  itself  the  subject  of  their  deceit.     Not 
unfirequently  mean  in  individual  cases,  they  were  generous  in 
the  eye  of  the  public.     Arrogant  and  overbearing  where  a 
display  of  such  feelings  was  likely  to  override  opposition, 
they  had  a  keen  perception  of  cases  where  insolence  would 
be  indignantly  resented,  and  carefully  avoided  any  such  doubt- 
ful collisions.     These  are  less  pleasing  features  of  their  cha- 
racter.    But  they  had  also,  along  with  their  personal  selfish- 
ness, a  strongly  Engluh  feeling,  which  made  them  identify 
the  elevation  of  their  country  with  their  own  glory.     This 
feeling  lent  a  dignity  to  their  very  vanity.    It  was  the  English 
Harry  and  Elizabeth  who  prided  themselves  on  being  the 
handsomest  and  stateliest,  as  well  as  the  wisest  of  European 
sovereigns.     With  the  royal  magnificence  and  frank  courtesy 
of  the  Celtic  monarchs,  whose  blood  they  boasted  of  inherit- 
ing,  they  combined  the  proud  patriotism   of   the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings.      Under  their   auspices  the  reputation  of 
England  shoidd  never  be  lowered;   nor  in  their  persons 
should  her  dignity  be  insulted  or  slighted.     National  dis- 
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grace  was  to  them  equivalent  to  personal  degradation ;   nor 
to  obtain  their  most  cherished  personal  wish  would  either  of 
these  princes  stoop  to  national  dishonour.     In  their  bearing 
to  the  people  there  was  the  same  mixture  of  dignity  and 
state-craft    that   characterized   their  dealings  with  foreign 
states.     They  could  at  once  rebuke  without  offending,  and 
yield  without  humiliation.     With  this  princely  demeanour 
was  combined^  in  both  Henry  and  Elizabeth^  a  gay  and  even 
boisterous  affability  to  those  about  them.     The  king   and 
queen  of  England  lived  as  the  personal   and  confidential 
friends  of  their  courtiers  and  nobles^  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  subjects  of  every  rank.     Neither  was   inaccessible  to 
the  lowest  Englishman,  and  their  courtesy  to  all  classes  won 
more  deference  to  the  royal  authority  than  could  have  been 
secured  by  any  alteration  in  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 
It  was  by  thus  bringing  their  own  personal  character  to  bear 
immediately  on  the  popular  mind,  by  making  themselves  the 
embodiments  and  representatives  of  the  popidar  will,  and 
by  carefully  accommodating  the  general  bent  of  their  policy 
to  the  dominant  feelings  of  the  nation,  that  the  Tudors  con- 
trived to  exercise  without  dispute  their  enlarged  authority. 
They  avoided  all  collision  with  popular  prejudices,  and  as 
much  as  possible  abstained  firom  violation  of  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution.     They  preferred  making  the  nation  itself 
an  instrument  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  most  arbitrary 
proceedings.     They  preferred,  as  a  general  rule,  acts  of  Par- 
liament to  acts  in  council.     They  struck  at  individuals,  and 
not  at  laws  or  institutions.     In  general,  indeed,  we  may  say, 
that  under  the  Tudors,   and    especially  Elizabeth,   public 
privileges  and  laws  were  respected,  but  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals were  subject  to  unjust  aggressions.     In  most  cases 
where  the  prerogative  she  exercised  stepped  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  former,  we  shall  find  this  encroachment  was  rather 
permissive  than  assumed  as  of  right — personal,  rather  than 
attached  to  the  idea  of  the  office.     In  fact,  the  faults  of 
Elizabeth's  government  were  those   of  democratic,   or,   as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  'popular'  governments.     Where 
public  sympathy,  or  a  feeling  of  public  rights,  could  be  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  the  individual,  he  was  secure   from 
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attacks  on  his  liberty^  and  practically  Uved  under  a  strictly 
lindted  monarchy;  where  he  was,  by  circumstances  or  his 
own  character,  removed  firom  the  shelter  of  these,  he  lived  in 
a  state  of  Uberty  which  depended  greatly  on  the  will  of  an 
absolute,  but  not  on  the  whole  tyrannical,  monarch. 

These  characteristics  of  the  Tudors  and  their  government 
apply  more  particularly  to  Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth ;  but 
also  in  a  less  degree  to  the  other  sovereigns  of  that  family. 
Henry  VII.  and  Mary  were  indeed  wanting  in  the  more 
genial  features  of  this  picture,  and  consequently  (if  they 
avoided  any  great  unpopularity)  did  not  rouse  any  very 
enthusiastic  feelings  of  attachment  on  their  behalf.  In 
Henry  YII.  the  caution  and  reserve  dictated  by  the  perils 
and  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life,  gave  an  undue  prominence 
to  the  less-pleasing  Tudor  peculiarities.  But  there  was  a 
grave,  self-possessed  dignity  in  his  government,  which  was 
eminently  calcidated  to  compose  the  troubled  surface  of 
society.  Mary,  unfortunately,  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
mother's  divorce,  was  bound  up  irretrievably  with  the  preju- 
dices and  wrongs  of  a  particular  party,  and  the  abortive 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  protestant  oUgarchy  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  to  exclude  her  from  the  throne,  embittered  her  at 
the  outset  against  the  faith  of  which  they  were  the  leaders, 
and  narrowed  still  more  an  intellect  already  more  intense 
than  wide.  But  in  great  emergencies  Mary  showed  a  truly 
royal  spirit,  worthy  of  the  greatest  of  the  Tudors.  It  was 
her  own  determination  and  spirit  which  really  secured  her 
succession  and  preserved  her  throne  through  a  short  but 
troubled  reign.  Her  conduct  in  the  crisis  of  Wyatt's  in- 
surrection calls  forth  the  just  admiration  of  the  chronicler 
Holinshed.  '  More  than  marvel  it  was,'  he  says,  '  to  see  that 
day  the  invincible  heart  and  constancy  of  the  queen  herself, 
who,  being  by  nature  a  woman,  and  therefore  commonly 
more  fearfiil  than  men  be,  showed  herself  in  that  case  more 
stout  than  is  credible.  For  she,  notwithstanding  all  the 
fearful  news  that  were  brought  to  her  that  day,  never  abashed. 
Insomuch  that,  when  one  or  two  noblemen,  being  her  cap- 
tains, came  in  all  haste  to  tell  her  (though  untruly)  that  her 
battles  were  yielded  to  Wyatt,  she,  nothing  moved  thereat, 
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said  it  was  their  fond  opinion  that  durst  not  come  near  to  the 
trial ;  saying  farther,  that  she  herself  would  enter  the  field 
to  try  the  truth  of  her  quarrel,  and  to  die  with  them  that 
would  serve  her,  rather  than  to  yield  one  iota  unto  such  a  traitor 
as  Wyatt  was ;  and  prepared  herself  accordingly/  It  must 
also  be  said  in  behalf  of  Mary,  that,  if  she  fell  below  the 
Tudor  standard  in  breadth  of  intellect,  she  rose  above  it  in  the 
quality  of  sincerity.  Edward  YI.  was  too  much  under  the 
guidance  of  others,  and  died  at  too  early  an  age,  to  enable  us  to 
form  any  very  precise  idea  of  the  specialities  of  his  character. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  as  narrow  a  Protestant  as 
Mary  was  a  Catholic ;  to  have  been  equally  sincere,  but  to 
have  exhibited  his  earnestness  rather  in  intense  obstinacy 
than  in  fiery  zeal.  Like  all  the  Tudors,  he  was  learned  and 
accomplished,  in  something  more  than  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term;  but  seems  to  have  been  rather  stifSy 
pedantic. 

Henry  VIII.  was  a  very  different  man  in  his  earlier  and 
later  days ;  but  his  cruelties  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  fell 
on  those  in  high  places,  rather  than  on  the  nation  at  large ; 
and  being  generally  exercised  on  those  who  were  impopular, 
did  not  affect  the  feeling  entertained  by  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  continued  to  be  cordial  towards  him  to  the  very 
end.  Elizabeth  inherited  much  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
power  of  her  father ;  and  it  is  to  the  former,  combined  with 
higher  qualities  of  mind,  that  we  must  attribute  the  extent  to 
which  she  virtually  preserved  the  latter.  One  great  support 
which  she  possessed  was  the  deep  conviction  in  the  national 
mind  that  she  governed  well.  The  French  ambassador,  M. 
de  Bouillon,  in  the  picture  which  he  gives  to  his  court  of  the 
state  of  England  at  that  time,  perceives  with  great  keenness 
this  source  of  the  royal  power.  ^The  nobility,'  he  says, 
'  are  deeply  in  debt,  especially  through  extravagance  in  dress 
and  servants ;  merchants  purchase  the  possessions  of  the 
nobles,  persons  of  rank  make  humble  marriages,  and  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  are  comparatively  very  rich,  inas- 
much as  they  live  well  indeed,  but  yet  with  economy,  and  are 
in  no  wise  oppressed  with  many  taxes.  The  towns  increase 
through  commerce.     The  government,'  he  continues,  '  is  en- 
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tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  queen^  who  has  at  the  same  time 
established  a  wonderful  obedience  to  herself^  and  is  uncom- 
monly loved  and  honoured  by  the  people.  The  Parliament 
has  usually  had  great  consideration  in  the  kingdom^  but  now 
turns  itself  whichever  way  the  queen  wills.  The  prelates 
are  dependent^  the  barons  few  in  number.  Neither  dare  to 
displease  her^  and  the  people  has  had  such  experience  of  the 
mildness  and  convenience  of  her  government,  that  it  grants 
her  everything  at  a  wish.' 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  is  a  description  of  a  free 
people  volimtarily  submitting  itself  to  the  guidance  of  a  wise 
and  beloved  ruler.  'The  general  prosperity  of  her  reign/ 
said  John  Pym,  in  later  years,  '  overshadowed  small  errors 
and  innovations.' — '  That  never-to-be-forgotten,  excellent 
Queen  Elizabeth/  exclaimed  his  fellow-patriot  Sir  John 
Eliot,  '  whose  name  without  admiration  falls  not  into  men- 
tion even  with  her  enemies !  You  know  how  she  advanced 
herself,  and  how  she  advanced  this  nation  in  glory  and  in  state ; 
how  she  depressed  her  enemies,  and  how  she  upheld  her 
friends;  how  she  enjoyed  a  frdl  security  and  made  them 
then  our  scorn  who  now  are  made  our  terror!' — 'Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  famous  memory — we  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
call  her  so  ! — ^that  great  queen,'  said  the  Protector  Cromwell 
to  one  of  his  Parliaments.  'No  alteration  in  church  or 
state,'  writes  the  ambassador  Beaumont,  in  the  last  year  of 
her  reign,  '  is  to  be  expected  as  long  as  she  lives ;  for  she  is 
not  merely  loved  but  worshipped.' — 'The  good  Elizabeth,' 
he  writes,  regretfully,  in  the  reign  of  her  successor,  '  whose 
memory  one  cannot  sufficiently  honour.'  These  are  testi- 
monies to  the  general  impression  left  by  the  government  of 
Elizabeth,  which  go  far  to  explain  the  ascendency  of  the 
crown  during  her  reign.  So  far  from  government  and  autho- 
rity  being  in  themselves  things  from  which  a  nation  naturally 
shrinks,  it  always  requires  some  great  mismanagement  in  the 
exercise,  or  deficiency  in  the  standard,  to  call  forth  any 
expression  of  popular  resentment.  The  mass  of  the  people 
really  interest  themselves  little  as  to  the  exact  limits  of  the 
sphere  of  action  of  a  government,  when  its  eflforts  are  sensibly 
felt  to  be  exerted  for  the  public  good.     Hence  it  is  that 
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under  the  reign  of  a  great  and  wise  prince  there  may  ensue 
a  sluggishness  and  poUtical  indifference  among  the  people, 
residting  from  too  implicit  reliance  on  their  ruler,  and  too 
little  exercise  of  their  own  understandings,  which  would  be 
of  very  great  mischief  were  it  uninterrupted.  '  Anything  is 
to  be  earnestly  avoided  which  tends  to  withdraw  from  the 
body  of  the  nation  that  wholesome  activity  of  spirit  which 
is  the  life-spring  of  its  lasting  prosperity.  This  danger  is 
more  especially  to  be  apprehended  when  the  limits  of  the 
action  of  the  ruler  and  the  people  are  somewhat  indefinite, 
and  have  been  apt  to  enlarge  or  diminish  with  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  one  or  the  other.  These  limits  may  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  defined  by  prescribed  statutes ;  but  there  is 
always  a  running  commentary  on  them  in  the  spirit  of  each 
successive  age,  which  really  interprets  their  meaning  in  a 
more  monarchical  or  popular  sense. 

Elizabeth  herself  never  confounded  the  respect  paid  to  her 
good  government  with  the  general  respect  which  might  be 
thought  the  due  of  any  sort  of  government.  Her  pride  may 
have  had  some  influence  in  inducing  her  to  treat  the  deference 
she  obtained  as  personal  rather  than  official.  Unlike  other 
monarchs  temporarily  invested  with  an  extended  prerogative, 
she  careftdly  avoided  magnifying  her  authority  in  words  at 
the  expense  of  the  traditionary  liberties  of  the  nation. 
Satisfied  with  the  possession  of  substantial  power,  and  in 
defending  this  dealing  only  with  particular  cases,  she  seldom 
indidged  herself  in  the  dangerous  luxury  of  promulgating 
despotic  theories  or  maxims  of  government.  She  suffered 
the  political  structure  to  remain,  to  outward  appearance,  in 
the  same  proportions,  and  she  made  it  the  stepping-stone  to 
her  own  will.  She  anticipated  and  prevented,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  promidgation  of  any  popular  principles  in  dan- 
gerous quarters,  by  attoning  the  voice  of  the  throne  itself  in 
accordance  with  the  liberties  of  the  people.  This  courtesy 
was  reciprocated ;  and  the  people  scrupled  not  to  magnify,  in 
words  as  well  as  fact,  a  prerogative  from  which  they  had 
experienced  great  good  and  dreaded  little  harm.  If  you  wish 
to  have  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  commonalty,  you 
will  ordinarily  find  it  in  the  royal  and  ministerial  speeches  at 
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e  commencement  or  close  of  sessions  of  Parliament ;  if  you 
jsh  to  point  out  the  real  power  possessed  by  the  crown, 
»u  will  find  its  hearty  acknowledgment  in  the  speeches  of 
e  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  it  was  in  the  cases  of  iso- 
ted  individuals  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Tudors  was  oppres- 
ve ;  and  in  this  respect  it  often  overleapt  the  boundaries  of 
le  law.   But,  besides  those  prosecutions  in  which  the  body  of 
le  nation  was  not  immediately  interested,  and  those  in  which 
ly  excess  of  punishment  was  rather  gratifying  than  other- 
ise,  from  the  ill-will  borne  by  the  masses  to  the  individual 
ctims,  there  were  also  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  queen's 
ill  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  walked  hand-in-hand, 
id  where  justice,  mercy,  the  law  of  England,  and  the  higher 
w  of  right,  of  which  it  should  be  the  reflexion,  were  vio- 
mtly  thrown  aside.     The  mind  of  every  reader  will  at  once 
svert  to  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Roman-catholics  during 
le  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successors.     Cruelty,  which 
L  Mary's  reign  preserved  at  least  the  English  character  of 
sath  in  the  open  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  thousands  on 
hose  reason  or  fears  the  sad  spectacle  was  intended  to  act, 
nder  Elizabeth  lurked  in  the  secret  places  of  dimgeons,  and, 
Dmpared  with  its  real  extent,  seldom  appeared  before  the  eye 
f  the  English  people.     The  simple  but  pathetic  inscriptions 
hich  still  remain  on  our  old  prison  walls,  track  but  imper- 
5ctly  the  concealed  wickedness  which  was  perpetrated  within 
leir  limits.    The  guilt  of  these  cruelties  against  the  Catholics 
lust  be  equally  divided  between  the  monarch  and  the  nation ; 
ut  there  is  another  class,  those  directed  against  the  Puritans, 
1  which  the  just  odium  rests  on  the  queen  and  her  advisers 
lone. 

Passing  by,  however,  for  the  present,  the  puritan  persecu- 
ions,  a  word  or  two  should  be  said  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
U>man-catholic  question,  in  which  some  slight  palliation  of 
lie  iniquity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  queen  may  be  suggested. 
Leligious  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  so  much 
lixed  up  with  the  question  of  civil  patriotism,  that  it  is  at 
imes  extremely  difficult  to  decide  between  the  two  ideas, 
'he  sight  of  the  Roman-catholic  priest,  enduring  with  heroic 
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firmness  the  cruel  imprisonment  or  ignominious  death  which 
the  government  inflicted  on  him^  is  doubtless  calculated  to 
excite  our  earnest  sympathy  in  his  behalf^  and  our  liveliest 
indignation  against  his  oppressors.     But  here  steps  in  the 
question  of  patriotism.     The  victim  of  religious  bigotry  dis- 
appears^ and  in  his  place  we  see  the  rebel  to  the  authority  of 
his  sovereign^  the  traitor  to  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
his  country^  the  intriguer  with  Rome  and  Spain^  the  slave 
and  tool  of  a  foreign  power.    The  French  ambassador  Beau- 
mont declares  against  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits.     '  It  is 
not/  he  says^  writing  in  July^  1602^  ^necessary  to  be  a  bad 
subject  to  be  a  good  Christian.     Obstinacy^  bad  disposition, 
indiscreet  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion^  have  brought  that 
sect  in  England  to  destruction.     They  not  merely  refused  to 
acknowledge  and  obey  the  queen,  but  entered  into  conspira- 
cies of  all  kinds  against  her  person,  and  into  alliances  with 
enemies  of  the  kingdom,   in  order  to  efiect  her  downfEdl. 
Thus,  instead  of  earning  from  her  indulgence  and  support, 
they  have  provoked  the  queen  in  such  fashion,  that  she  was 
compelled,  on  behalf  of  her  own  security,  to  practise  severity, 
and  to  take  from  them  all  liberty.' 

We  must  remember  that  undoubtedly  many  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  clergy  held  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Elizabeth,  pronounced  by  the  Vatican,  dissolved  any 
bond  of  allegiance,  and  rendered  lawful  every  means,  however 
odious  in  itself,  when  employed  against  her  person  and  govern- 
ment. We  are  compelled  to  associate  with  that  government 
the  only  means  of  opposition  to  the  degrading  doctrine,  that 
on  the  ultimate  approval  or  disapproval  of  an  Italian  poten- 
tate rested  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
that  to  this  power  belonged  the  right  of  bestowing  on  a 
foreign  and  hated  prince  the  appanage  of  the  crown  of  our 
ooimtry,  when  the  Holy  See  deemed  the  actual  occupier  of  it 
unworthy  of  the  delegated  trust.  The  right  divine  of  kings 
has  met  with  warm  supporters  in  this  land ;  but  the  trans- 
f<Brence  of  this  divine  selection  to  the  popes,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives on  earth  of  the  Deity,  could  not  be  so  easily 
tolerated.  But,  of  the  Roman-catholic  sufferers  during  this 
reign,  some  will  be  by  no  means  excluded  from  our  sympathy 
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under  this  plea.     For,  whatever  may  be  alleged  by  Burleigh 
as  to  the  theory  by  which  the  queen^s  advisers  were  guided, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  practically  the  rule  of  this  English 
inquisition  was  stretched  over  numerous  persons,  who  cannot 
by  any  specious  argument  be  brought  under  the  head  of 
political  offenders.      Undoubtedly,   however,  the   strongest 
argument  that  can  be  urged  in  palliation  of  these  persecu- 
tions, is  the  impossibility  at  that  time  of  forming  a  calm 
judgment  on  the  subject,  amidst  the  passions  excited  by  the 
recent  influence  of  the  Roman-catholic  doctrines  on  social 
life.   It  is  to  the  baneful  effects  produced  in  the  family  circle 
by  the  intrusion  of  priestly  authority  within  its  precincts, 
that  must  be  attributed  the  peculiar  virulence  with  which  the 
priests  were  hunted  from  county  to  county,  driven  from  the 
country,  and  sought  to  be  extirpated  like  wild  beasts.     It 
was  this  feeling  which  gave  almost  a  moral  sanction  to  the 
penal  laws  by  which   the   Roman-catholic  priesthood  were 
pursued  down  to  comparatively  recent  times.     It  was  the 
notion  that,  as  long  as  a  priest  remained  within  the  boundaries 
of  this  country,  no  moral  tie  was  secure  from  being  broken, 
and  no  moral  principle  in  any  one  safe  from  the  fear  of  per- 
version, which  made  men  the  most  gentle  and  kind-hearted 
assume  the  aspect  of  cruel  inquisitors,  and  astonishes  us  with 
the  bitterest  words  of  narrow  intolerance  from  the  lips  of 
patriots  the  most  enlightened  and  free-spirited.     At  every 
period  the  Roman-catholic  system  must  have  pressed  heavily 
on  social  life ;  but  when  it  was  applied  to  the  government  of 
men  of  rude  action  and  coarser  feelings,  the  bondage,  how- 
ever pernicious  in  some  respects,  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
restraining  or  softening  the  otherwise  unbridled  passions  of 
the  laity,  and  of  preserving  in  their  minds  some  sense  of 
moral  duty,  however  low  this  might  be.     But  when   the 
energy  of  the  mind  took  the  lead  of  mere  bodily  strength, 
and  when  from  an  age  of  crusading  warriors  England  passed 
into   the  era  of  thoughtful   students,  the   Roman-cathoUc 
system  loses  its  redeeming  quality  in  the  social  relations,  and 
the  despotism  which  before  we  can  hardly  regret,  becomes 
very  like  a  moral  crime.    There  can  be  little  doubt,  also,  that 
the  agitation  attendant  on  the  Reformation  had  the  effect  of 
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giving  firesli  life  to  some  of  the  moie  obnoxioiis  tenets  and 
pnctioes  of  Bomanism  which  had  been  little  realised  or 
insiffted  upon  in  preoeding  centuries.  The  pecolimrities  of 
church  doctrine  and  discipline  were  more  dwelt  upon^  and 
made  of  greater  importance;  and  the  management  of  the 
Boman-catholic  church  in  England  naturaUy  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  uncompromising  lealots  c^  the  party. 
The  origin  of  the  English  Reformation  in  a  denial  of  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  inevitably  gave  an  intenady  Bomid 
character  to  the  most  earnest  of  its  opponents,  and  had  the 
effect  of  paralysing,  as  fsu*  as  the  authorized  voices  of  the 
church  were  concerned,  that  old  English-hearted  cathoUc 
party  which,  however  inconsistently,  had  for  several  centu- 
ries withstood  the  papal  usurpations  while  honestly  accepting 
the  doctrines  (or  rather  the  general  authority)  of  the  Papal 
church.  The  anger  of  the  nation,  firom  which  all  Catholics 
more  or  less  suffered,  was  roused  by  and  directed  specially 
against  the  exaggerated  Catholicism  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  considerations,  though  they  do  not  excuse,  should 
make  us  hesitate  to  pass  too  severe  a  judgment  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  ancestors.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  unfidr, 
without  some  explanation,  to  stigmatise  by  the  name  of 
religious  persecutions  the  errors  of  a  nation  maddened  by 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  its  religious,  social,  and  political 
freedom. 

But  if  these  remarks  at  all  explain  the  reason  of  the  per- 
secution which  the  Roman-catholics  encountered  at  the 
hands  of  the  government  and  the  puritan  party,  they  do  not 
justify  the  means  to  which  a  blind  fear  prompted  them  to 
have  recourse.  If  we  had  the  antecedents  of  those  days 
more  vividly  before  our  eyes,  we  might  indeed  be  led  to 
concede  that  some  coercive  measures  towards  the  Roman- 
catholic  priesthood  were  then  justifiable  and  strictly  necessary; 
but  every  one  will  feel  that  no  reason  can  justify,  even  if 
what  has  been  said  should  be  held  to  palliate  the  tyrannical 
and  unconstitutional  instruments  which  were  called  into 
action  to  do  the  work  of  protestant  vengeance.  In  the 
Puritans  especially,  the  support  which,  in  most  instances, 
they  lent  to  these  illegal  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
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Catholics^  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  religions  infa- 
tuation^ since  they  were  only  sharpening  the  weapons  for 
their  own  necks.  The  same  machinery  was  called  into  play 
to  crush  freedom  of  thought^  which  had  been  instituted 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  civil  and  social 
liberty.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  utter  incom- 
patibility with  the  true  prosperity  of  a  nation  of  a  jurisdic- 
tion usurped  over  the  thoughts  of  the  mind^  and  attempted 
to  be  set  up  in  the  heart  in  lieu  of  conscience, — guided  by 
no  legal  rules — at  once  the  slave  of  passion  and  the  arbiter 
of  truth— confounding  the  functions  of  the  accuser  and  the 
judge — and  following  up  a  course  of  prosecution  wholly 
opposed  to  English  law  by  the  practice  of  torture,  which 
that  law,  by  the  mouth  of  its  earlier  expositors,  '  takes  for 
servile,'  and  on  that  account  expressly  declares  to  be  illegal 
in  free  England.  Such  a  jurisdiction  was  that  of  the  courts 
of  the  Star-chamber  and  the  High  Commission.  Illegal 
and  unconstitutional  as  both  these  courts  practically  were, 
it  must  still  be  observed  that  the  Tudors  had  obtained  for 
them  the  basis  of  parliamentary  authority,  and  that  while 
this  admits  the  power  of  Parliament  to  revoke  such  grants, 
and  to  remove  the  courts,  the  breach  of  trust  actually 
committed  by  the  commissioners  was  at  their  own  peril, 
and  they  might  at  any  time  be  called  to  a  severe  reckoning, 
should  the  attention  of  the  public  be  specially  directed  to 
some  particular  instances  of  their  tyranny. 

The  reign'  of  Elizabeth,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
afford  throughout  merely  the  spectacle  of  an  absolute  authority 
exercised  by  the  crown  with  the  passive  acquiescence  of  the 
nation.  A  new  power  arose,  which,  although  its  influence 
was  less  in  this  reign  than  in  the  succeeding,  still  made  its 
existence  distinctly  felt,  even  by  the  great  queen  herself. 
Dearly  purchased  had  been  the  triumph  achieved  by  royalty 
in  England  in  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  supremacy.  While 
emancipating  themselves  from  a  yoke  which  was  as  galling 
to  their  personal  pride  as  it  was  distasteful  to  the  national 
feelings,  the  House  of  Tudor  called  into  vitality  a  new  restraint 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  and  supplied  that 
animating  cause  the  absence  of  which  had  hitherto  prevented 
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any  organized  movement  on  the  part  of  the  gentry  and 
commons  of  England.  Henry  had  intended  merely  to  avenge 
a  personal  injury  and  gratify  a  despotic  will  by  availing 
himself  of  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  church  of  Rome.  A 
dislike  of  the  supremacy  and  interference  of  a  foreign 
potentate^  not  only  in  civil,  but  also  sometimes  in  religious 
affairs,  had  been  prevalent  in  England  at  all  stages  of  her 
history.  Had  this  been  the  only  feeling  which  existed  at 
the  period  in  question,  and  had  its  gratification  involved  no 
more  dangerous  consequences  than  a  severance  &om  Rome, 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  easy  to  transfer  the  whole  papal 
power  without  diminution  to  the  king ;  and  the  only  result 
might  have  been  a  change  in  the  presiding  executive  of  the 
church,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  crown  at  the  expense 
of  the  church  property.  But  this  was  not  the  case;  for 
though  the  Tudors  could  take  the  power  from  Rome,  they 
could  not  transfer  it  entire  to  Richmond.  The  spell  of 
infallibility  was  broken,  and  it  was  useless  for  a  rebel  from 
his  allegiance  to  preach  implicit  obedience.  One  of  the 
means  employed  by  Henry  to  subvert  the  power  of  Rome, 
was  licensing,  by  royal  authority,  the  publication  of  the  Bible 
in  the  English  tongue.  It  was  no  hard  matter  to  show  that 
(whatever  its  foimdation  in  tradition)  the  domination  of  the 
Pope  had  no  authority  from  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ ;  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  prevent  men  who  read  thus  far,  from  reading 
further,  and  imagining  that  they  discovered  the  absence  of  all 
authority  for  doctrines  and  ceremonies  which  it  did  not  enter 
into  the  king^s  views  to  throw  aside.  Besides,  the  revolt 
from  Rome  brought  the  English  nation  into  nearer  communion 
with  the  foreign  Reformers,  whose  systems  had  been  framed 
according  to  no  royal  mandates,  and,  consequently,  embraced 
far  deeper  and  more  important  differences  from  the  Papal 
church.  From  a  question  touching  on  the  principle  of  civil 
allegiance,  the  Reformation  in  England  gradually  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  question  of  church  ceremonies  and  government ; 
and  growing  up  with  this,  but  at  first  only  partially  mooted, 
arose  a  discussion  on  points  of  doctrine. 

Henry,  meanwhile,  seemed  determined  that  the  Reformation 
of  the  English  church  should  simply  keep  pace  with  his  own 
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personal  interests.  The  old  Lollard  opinions  had  revived  with 
the  downflEdl  of  their  oppressors^  and  agreed  negatively  on 
many  points  with  Luther  and  Calvin.  Li  most  of  these  in- 
stances  Henry  saw  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  stan- 
dard of  Borne.  This  being  the  case^  any  attempt  to  do  so 
without  royal  license  was  punished  as  heresy ;  and  thus^  to  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  hung  Boman-catholics  as  rebels  for 
asserting  the  continuance  of  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  burnt  Protestants  as  heretics  for  denying  doctrines, 
and  laying  aside  observances,  the  reception  of  which,  with  most 
men,  rested  on  the  basis  of  the  infallibility  of  that  bishop  ! 
But  this  balance  of  parties,  depending  so  much  on  grounds 
personal  to  himself,  could  continue  only  during*  Henry's 
life.  A  minority  threw  the  power  of  the  state,  for  six  years, 
into  the  hands  of  the  protestant  party,  the  young  king's 
uncles  and  chief  councillors  of  state  being  of  that  faith.  Thus 
the  work  of  Beformation  proceeded  much  further  in  this  reign ; 
and  assuming  more  of  a  religious  character,  seemed  to  be 
approximating  to  the  model  of  the  foreign  Protestant  churches. 
Lideed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  the  zeal  of  the  reforming  government  outstripped 
the  wishes  and  convictions  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  The 
death  of  the  young  king  wrought  a  great  change.  The  re- 
storation and  ascendency  of  the  old  religion,  during  the  brief 
sway  of  Mary,  purified  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
through  a  fiery  trial,  and  fixed  them  on  a  firmer  and  nobler 
foundation.  Although  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  the  previous 
changes  of  religious  opinion  in  England  merely  to  the  caprice 
of  the  king,  yet  since  this  had  been  the  instrument  by  means 
of  which  they  first  gained  any  degree  of  freedom  in  their 
play,  a  slur  had  hitherto  rested  on  the  motives,  and  a  doubt 
had  existed  as  to  the  sincerity,  of  the  new  converts.  It  was 
now  seen  that,  although  many  had  adopted  their  religious 
creed  merely  as  they  would  some  new  court  fashion,  and  hence 
readily  threw  it  oflF  to  resume  the  early  habits  which  were 
again  in  favour  in  high  places,  yet  there  existed  a  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  body  of  men,  of  all  grades  of  society,  who  had 
imbibed  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  outward  form  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  honours  and  life  for 
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the  sake  of  their  faith.  Worldly  interest  had  given  place  to 
the  dread  of  an  accusing  conscience,  and  when  the  farour  of 
the  court  and  the  law  of  Christ  (as  they  read  it)  stood  in 
antagonistic  attitudes,  they  preferred  the  latter,  and  by  their 
heroic  bearing  snatched  fiom  the  side  of  the  church  of  Rome 
the  sympathies  attaching  to  the  religious  martyr.  Between 
the  death  of  Edward  and  the  death  of  Mary  the  protestant 
religion  assumed  a  firm  footing  on  the  English  soil,  which 
was  nerer  afterwards  really  shaken.  Where  hundreds  had 
obeyed  the  king,  thousands  inscribed  themselves  as  the  sub- 
jects of  conscience.  To  add  to  this  zeal,  the  exiled  protes- 
tant divines,  who  had  found  shelter  and  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy among  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  hastened  back  to  England  when  the  '  Romish 
queen  ^  was  no  more,  and  brought  with  them  a  still  stronger 
desire  to  forward  the  English  Reformation  to  the  advanced 
stage  of  these  continental  churches.  They  returned  inspired 
with  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  principles  which  had  sup- 
ported and  comforted  them  during  the  evil  day ;  they  also 
returned,  imhappily,  with  feelings  strongly  tinged  with  the 
bitterness  created  by  unjust  persecution,  and  with  the  not 
unnatural  bigotry  which  arose  &om  identifying  opinions  which 
had  so  well  supported  them  through  their  trials,  with  positive 
and  indisputable  truth.  Thus  with  the  return  of  seeming 
freedom  was  laid  the  foundation  of  future  persecution.  These 
men  at  once  obtained  aU  the  influence  due  to  their  vindicated 
sincerity,  and  the  feelings  of  humanity  which  had  been  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  expelled  monks  and  nuns,  now  ran  vio- 
lently against  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  Romish  church  in 
her  day  of  recovered  power.  Prom  this  point  we  must  date 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  the  English 
nation.  A  period  extending  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
down  to  the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  embraces  almost 
exactly  the  history  of  the  movement  called '  Puritanism,'  from 
its  original  appearance  in  a  simply  religious  character,  through 
its  gradual  development  into  the  predominant  element  in  the 
great  civil  movements  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  period  exhibits  it  in  its  greatest  weakness; 
the  close  of  it  records  the  enrolment  of  the  first  great  charter^ 
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to  the  parentage  of  which  it  may  clearly  lay  claim.  The  first 
Parliament  of  Elizabeth  occupied  itself  in  restoring  to  the 
crown  the  supremacy  in  spiritual  affairs  which  Mary  had 
renounced ;  the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  was  successful  in 
forcing  from  an  unwilling  king  a  recognition  of  the  limits  of 
his  civil  prerogative  which  earlier  charters  had  more  or  less 
definitely  fixed. 

Many  forms  and  ceremonies  had  been  retained  by  Elizabeth 
which  were  rejected  by  the  followers  of  the  Reformer  of 
Greneva,  and  which  would  probably  have  been  rejected  by  the 
English  church  also^  had  the  life  of  Edward  been  prolonged. 
A  discussion  on  these  points^  ending  in  serious  disturbances, 
had  arisen  among  the  exiles  at  Frankfort  during  Mary^s  reign, 
and  they  brought  to  England  with  them  minds  sufficiently 
heated  by  this  controversy  to  render  very  difficult  any  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  question.  The  ceremonies  and  obser- 
vances which  roused  this  ill-feeling,  appear  at  first  sight  so 
unimportant  as  to  excite  wonder  at  their  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion being  the  subject  of  any  serious  discussion.  But  at  that 
period  they  possessed  a  real  significance  which  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  adequately  to  our  minds  at  the  present  time.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  outward  changes  in  the  church  had 
been  effected  by  royal  authority,  and  that  within  her  fold 
there  were  included  very  many  clergymen  who  still  retained 
their  affection  for  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  Rome. 
The  church  of  England,  under  Elizabeth's  direction,  while 
admitting  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  felt  herself  at  the 
same  time  to  be  connected  with  the  government  of  a  nation, 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which  still  leant  towards  the 
Roman  church.  The  question,  therefore,  being  looked  at  in 
a  political  Ught,  naturally  resulted  in  a  compromise.  Forced 
by  the  imion  of  church  and  state  into  the  character  of  a 
national  question,  a  solution  was  attempted  by  steering  a 
middle  course  between  opposite  tendencies  in  the  nation ;  and 
in  accordance  with  this  policy  several  Romish  ceremonies 
were  retained  which  might  otherwise  have  been  laid  aside. 
Now,  the  connection  in  Romanism  between  ceremonies  and 
doctrines  is  intimate ;  so  much  so,  that  to  retain  the  former, 
while  disclaiming  the  latter,  might  be  held  either  to  empty 
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^^Ars  :£  -zue  murrsi  if  ^^g™»^  if  iiI  mgaaaa^  or  to 
le  aurniocBii.  ^mtim^  us  «sarii2H7  ^ofaecae  BC^facn^  to 
r?^.-T  iip.ji  -sis  ii.t!rz!ixts  vni-n  rh»i  sersBODBB  were  intcnM 

w*n  i:izii3i:raa*.  loii  =i  Tiiiic  :aK  uinxji  7e  kft  to  the  dii- 
crtoic  :c  i'Oftjii  zn^js^  :r  rtiC  r  itsiii  ^  Ve  importuit  and 
n  ^rtsi  zj£ixsaarr  -2:  :aQt:«e  ritfin  oa  that  ground,  is 
?cc1t  ziiaznrj  z>:  liiif  «cirrr  rfzLe  Srfrmaiinn  It  appeared, 
at£r^.a*r  liid  sjrmifr  rf-nese  il-ssnariTwvoaU  be  accepted; 
and  tor  ftiae  j*-dj^  Tze  ."^r^isocjes  vere  letaizied.  modified, or 
laid  aside,  act.xniiz;;  :.:  ihe  ieazj;^  'X  the  particular  district, 
the  bishopa  either  c^f:sizezjkzciz^  cr podcinc  orer  this  bieaehof 
nniformiCT.  Eliiabeti.  b^vexer.  va»  jealooslr  tenacioos  of 
her  nevly-acqoired  ecclesiastical  jurudictioD;  and,  lonng 
eight  of  her  usual  tact  and  pndence.  provoked  a  contest  with 
the  feelings  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  which  shook  the 
foundations  of  her  hitherto  ondispnted  civil  authority. 

About  the  year  1567  the  queen  took  her  side  against  the 
tolerance  of  Puritanism,  and  adopted  coercive  measures 
against  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  royal  mandates. 
A  want  of  harmonv  thus  ensued  between  the  wishes  of  the 
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Hovcrcign  and  the  conrictions  of  large  masses  of  the  people, 
which  proiluccd  the  most  important  political  results.  The 
cpiccn'H  council  itself  was  dirided  on  the  subject ;  but  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
c(!(!l(?HiaHtieal  reform.  'The  two  statutes/  observes  Mr. 
Ilallam,  'enacted  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  conmionly 
riillcd  thr  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity,  are  the 
niiiiii  links  of  the  Anglican  church  with  the  English  Con- 
niittitioii,  and  rutablish  the  subordination  and  dependency 
of  Ihr  former;  the  first  abrogating  all  jurisdiction  and 
li^Kinliitivi^  |M>wrr  of  ecclesiastical  rulers,  except  tmder  the 
niHliorily  uf  the  crown;  and  the  second  prohibiting  all 
•ImuHon  of  ritON  mul  ai«ciplinc  irUAout  the  approbation  (jf 
/\»//#,»«»i#i//  Tliin  exception,  in  the  end,  proved  of  for- 
luuliililo  iliuinidionii :  for,  by  n^cognising  a  joint  action 
W\ys\^^\\  I  ho  mixoriMKu  luul  thV  other  estates  of  Parliament, 
U   uiv»^«,M»ly  nH\o   Tine   to   n  discussion  bv  the  latter  of 
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subjects  hitherto  little  attended  to  by  them.     It  placed  the 
crown,  in  fact,  in  a  somewhat  simUar  position  relatively 
to  Parliament  in  ecclesiastical  to  that  which  it  had  occu- 
pied in  civil  affairs.     This  was  extremely  important;  for^ 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Hallam^  who  is  no  partial 
judge^  the  Puritans  formed  considerably  the  largest  part  of 
the  real  Protestants  of   Elizabeth's  reign.      Undoubtedly 
among  the  protestant  gentry  they  had  a  great  preponderance^ 
and  when^  by  the  act  of  the  5th  of  that  queen^  Romanists 
were  excluded  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  the  Puritans  re- 
turned  a  majority  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Trained  by  the  queen  herself,  in  the  early  Parliaments  of  her 
reign,  to  discuss  theological  questions,  by  the  various  acts 
which  were  passed  by  them,  at  her  desire,  for  securing  the 
transition  of  the  church  from  Popery  to  Anglicanism,  they 
proved  themselves  apter  scholars  and  more  searching  contro- 
versialists than  their  mistress  anticipated.    The  old  policy  of 
the  Tudors  now  told  against  the  crown.     The  power  exercised 
by  these  sovereigns,  however  unwonted,  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  conferred  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  having 
been  part  of  the  subde  state-craft  of  the  Tudors  to  make  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  their  accomplices  in  their  pro- 
jects.    Acts  of  attainder  were  readily  passed  by  the  pliant 
Parliaments  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  with   equal  recklessness 
they  were  auxiliary  to  his  various  marriage-schemes,  with 
their  catastrophes.     Had  the  Parliaments  been  less  tractable 
at  this  period,  or  had  questions  arisen  earlier  to  divide  the 
crown  from  the  people,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Tudors 
might  have  laid  aside  such  troublesome  advisers,  and  a  con- 
flict might  have  been  precipitated  for  which  the  Commons 
were  untrained.     Victory  would  then  possibly — not  so  much 
by  stronger  force  as  by  superior  policy — ^have  rested  with  the 
crown ;  the  rising  energies  of  the  intelligent  classes   would 
have  been  crushed,  and  in  the  course  of  another  century  or 
two   the    renewed    struggle  for    liberty   might  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  guidance  of  the  lowest  of  a  degraded  people. 
As  it  was,  during  the  growth  in  Parliament  of  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, no  such  questions  arose,  and  the  crown  rested 
on  the  head  of  a  prince  who  carefully  guarded  against  a 
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crisis ;  nor  was  it  until  in  its  full  maturity — a  veteran  in  poli- 
tical contests — ^that  the  party  of  the  Commons  drew  the  sword 
against  the  royal  prerogative. 

Without  attempting  to  trace  all  the  vicissitudes  of  victory 
and  defeat  which  marked  the  struggle  between  the  crown 
and  the  Lower  House  during  Elizabeth's  reign^  it  may  be 
said^  generally^  that  they  err  greatly  who  suppose  that  in  the 
imperfect  records  of  these  proceedings  we  find  no  trace  of 
the  spirit  of  independence  and  true  English  liberty  which 
characterized  the  succeeding  century.  The  bold  language  of 
Peter  Wentworth,  in  1572  and  1588,  was  echoed  by  many 
equally  dauntless  supporters ;  and  the  concessions  continually 
made  by  the  crown  prove  that  Elizabeth  felt  that  this 
Puritan  zeal  in  the  representatives  of  the  nation  was  sus- 
tained by  the  assent  of  the  great  majority  of  English  Pro- 
testants. If  few  marks  of  its  influence  were  as  yet  impressed 
on  the  statute-law  of  England^  Puritanism  had  achieved  an 
important  preliminary  step  in  the  formation  of  a  national 
spirit^  and  in  the  perception  of  growing  strength  from  a  series 
of  contests  in  which  success  was  only  rendered  less  effective 
by  the  general  harmony  of  interests  between  the  contending 
powers.  We  see,  in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle,  the  queen 
attempting,  though  still  with  the  caution  and  discretion 
which  usually  distinguished  her,  to  resist  or  direct  this  new 
popular  impulse ;  but  we  also  perceive  that,  though  she  some- 
times completely  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  and  in  other 
cases  managed  to  conceal  the  real  extent  to  which  she  was 
compelled  to  yield,  still,  in  the  course  of  time,  she  became 
more  dependent  on  accidental  circumstances  for  the  defence 
of  her  enlarged  prerogative,  and  took  a  less  haughty  position 
in  her  intercourse  with  her  faithful  Commons.  And  when^ 
towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  the  shadow  of  her  approach- 
ing death  seemed  to  throw  a  gloom  over  her  prosperous  career 
— when  the  Irish  Rebellion  and  the  contests  with  Spain  en- 
tailed on  the  coimtry  a  taxation  which  it  had  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  support,  and  compelled  the  queen  to  resort  to  those 
money  applications  in  Parliament  which  she  had  so  wisely 
avoided  as  the  invariable  preludes  to  a  discussion  of  grievances 
•^when  the  treason  and  death  of  Essex,  and  the  other  per- 
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sonal  sorrows  of  the  queen  had  impressed  her  with  a  deep 
melancholy^  which  led  her  to  avoid  the  publicity  that  had 
formed  so  strong  a  tie  with  her  people  in  the  earlier  part  of 
her  reign — when,  in  short,  the  authority  resting  on  her  per- 
sonal position  was  weakened, — we  find  the  House  of  Commons 
gradually  resimiing  the  duties  which  it  had  rather  voluntarily 
abandoned  than  been  deprived  of,  and  Elizabeth  recognizing 
the  change  which  had  been  effected  in  their  relative  positions, 
and  not  only  suffering  proceedings  to  pass  unquestioned 
which,  before,  she  would  have  visited  with  severe  reprehen- 
sion, but  expressly  sanctioning  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  founded,  and  gaining  her  last  great  outburst  of  loyal 
enthusiasm  by  the  gracious  and  thankful  admission  of  the 
right  of  national  interference  in  matters  of  national  admi- 
nistration. This  great  closing  scene  in  the  parliamentary 
drama  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  occurred  less  than 
sixteen  months  before  the  death  of  the  queen,  gives  so  vivid 
a  picture  of  her  political  skilfulness  and  royal  bearing,  that 
it  forms  the  most  appropriate  conclusion  to  any  sketch  of  her 
system  of  government.  The  abuse  of  the  numerous  mono- 
polies of  manufactures,  &c.,  granted  to  the  great  men  of  the 
court,  had  grown  to  such  a  height,  that  it  provoked  at  length 
several  animated  debates  in  the  Commons,  whom  the  queen 
vainly  endeavoured  by  conciliatory  messages  to  divert  from 
their  purpose  of  introducing  a  bill  on  the  subject.  Finding 
them  resolute,  Elizabeth  wisely  anticipated  further  proceed- 
ings by  announcing  through  her  minister  Cecil,  that  there 
had  been  already  prepared  the  draft  of  a  royal  proclamation 
suppressing  monopolies  altogether.  The  effect  of  this 
gracious  concession  was  magical ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
resounded  with  protestations  of  gratitude  and  loyalty.  It 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  queen  should  be  entreated 
to  appoint  a  time  when  the  Speaker,  in  the  name  of  the 
House,  might  express  their  hearty  thanks  for  her  gracious 
message.  This  was  readily  assented  to ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th  of  November,  1601,  the  Speaker,  accompanied 
by  about  a  hundred  and  forty  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
entered  the  coimcil-room,  under  a  canopy  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  the  queen  was  seated ;  and  there,  after  three  low 
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f^ereboc*  ms»&t,  dcdirered  a  speedi  d  £ernd  lorakr,  oon- 

dodiiig  w'sxL  tltese  emphatic  words : — 

'  We  ocme  joot,  sacral  soTereigny  one  c^  ten  to  render 
Hauiiut,  and  tLe  rett  to  go  avay  unthankful ;  bat  all  of  oa^ 
ixi  all  dutT  and  thankfulness,  do  throw  down  onndves  at  the 
feel  of  TOOT  majestr— do  praise  God,  and  Uess  toot  majestr ! 
Neither  do  we  present  oar  thanks  in  words  cf  any  oatwud 
thifli^y  which  can  be  no  sufficient  retribation  for  so  great 
goodness ;  but  in  all  duty  and  thankfulness,  prostrate  mt  yoor 
feet,  we  present  oar  most  loval  and  thankful  hearts^  eren 
the  last  drop  of  blood  in  oar  hearts,  and  the  last  spirit  of 
breath  in  our  nostrils,  to  be  poured  out,  to  be  breathed  up, 
br  your  safety !'  Then,  after  three  more  low  reverences, 
he  with  the  rest  kneeled  down,  and  Elizabeth  commenced 
a  reply,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  striking  passages, 
which  I  extract  from  a  copy  printed  in  later  years,  as  a  bitter 
satire  on  her  incapable  successors.  '  I  do  assure  you,'  she 
said,  ^  that  there  is  no  prince  that  loveth  his  subjects  better, 
or  whose  love  can  countervail  our  love ;  there  is  no  jewel, 
be  it  of  never  so  rich  a  price,  which  I  prefer  before  this  jewel, 
— I  mean  your  love.  For  I  do  more  esteem  it  than  any 
treasure  or  riches ;  for  Uai  we  know  how  to  prize,  but  love 
and  tliauks  I  count  inestimable.  And  though  God  hath 
raised  me  high,  yet  this  I  count  the  glory  of  my  crown,  that 
I  have  reigned  with  your  loves.  This  makes  me  that  I  do 
not  so  much  rejoice  that  Qod  hath  made  me  to  be  a  queen, 
as  to  be  a  queen  over  so  thankful  a  people.' — '  Of  myself  I 
must  say  this :  I  never  was  any  greedy  scraping  grasper, 
nor  a  strait  fast-holding  prince,  nor  yet  a  waster ;  my  heart 
was  never  set  on  worldly  goods,  but  only  for  my  subjects' 
good.  What  you  do  bestow  on  me  I  will  not  hoard  it  up, 
but  receive  it  to  bestow  on  you  again.  Yea,  mine  own 
j)ropcrtics  I  count  yours,  to  be  expended  for  your  good. 
Therefore  render  unto  them  from  me,  I  beseech  you,  Mr. 
S{)eakcr,  such  thanks  as  you  imagine  my  heart  yieldeth, 
but  my  tongue  cannot  express.'  All  this  while  they 
kneeled.  Whereupon  her  majesty  said:  'Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  wish  you  and  the  rest  to  stand  up,  for  I  shall  yet 
trouble  you  with  longer  speech.'     So  they  all  stood  up^  and 
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she  went  on  in  her  speech:  'Mr.  Speaker,  you  give  me 
thanks,  but  I  doubt  me  I  have  more  cause  to  thank  you  all, 
than  you  me ;  and  I  charge  you  to  thank  them  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  me;  for,  had  I  not  received  a  knowledge  from 
you,  I  might  have  fallen  into  the  lap  of  an  error,  only  for 
lack  of  true  information.  Since  I  was  queen,  yet  never  did 
I  put  my  pen  to  any  grant,  but  upon  pretext  and  semblance 
made  unto  me,  that  it  was  both  good  and  beneficial  to  the 
subject  in  general,  though  a  private  profit  to  some  of  my 
ancient  servants  who  had  deserved  well;  but  the  contrary 
being  found  by  experience,  I  am  exceeding  beholden  to  such  ' 
subjects  as  would  move  the  same  at  first.' — 'That  my  grants  ' 
should  be  grievous  to  my  people,  and  oppressions  to  be 
privileged  under  colour  of  our  patents,  our  kingly  dignity 
shall  not  suffer  it.  Yea,  when  I  heard  it,  I  could  give  no 
rest  to  my  thoughts  until  I  had  reformed  it.  Shall  they 
think  to  escape  unpunished,  that  have  thus  oppressed  you, 
and  have  been  respectless  of  their  duty,  and  regardless  of  our 
honour?  No  !' — '  I  have  ever  used  to  set  the  last  judgment* 
day  before  mine  eyes,  and  so  to  rule  as  I  shall  be  judged  to 
answer  before  a  higher  Judge.  To  whose  judgment-seat  I 
do  appeal,  that  never  thought  was  cherished  in  my  heart  that 
tended  not  to  my  people's  good.  And  now,  if  my  kingly 
bounty  hath  been  abused,  and  my  grants  turned  to  the  hurt 
of  my  people  contrary  to  my  will  and  meaning,  or  if  any,  in 
authority  under  me,  have  neglected  or  perverted  what  I  have 
committed  to  them,  I  hope  God  will  not  lay  their  culps  and 
offences  to  my  charge.' — 'I  know  the  title  of  a  king  is  a 
glorious  title,  but  assure  yourself  that  the  shining  glory  of 
princely  authority  hath  not  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  our 
understanding,  but  that  we  well  know  and  remember  that  we 
also  are  to  yield  an  account  of  our  actions  before  the  great 
Judge.  To  be  a  king  and  wear  a  crown  is  more  glorious  to 
them  that  see  it,  than  it  is  pleasant  to  them  that  bear  it ! 
For  myself,  I  was  never  so  much  enticed  with  the  glorious 
name  of  a  king,  or  royal  authority  of  a  queen,  as  delighted 
that  Gt>d  hath  made  me  his  instrument  to  maintain  his  truth 
and  glory,  and  to  defend  this  kingdom  (as  I  said)  from  peril, 
dishonour,  tyranny,  and  oppression !     There  will  never  queen 
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sit  in  my  seat  with  more  zeal  to  my  country,  or  care  to  my 
subjects,  and  that  will  sooner,  with  willingness^  yield  and 
yenture  her  life  for  your  good  and  safety  than  myself.  And 
though  you  have  had,  and  may  have,  many  princes  more 
mighty  and  wise  sitting  in  this  seat ;  yet  you  never  had,  or 
shall  have,  any  that  will  be  more  careful  and  loving.  Should  I 
ascribe  anything  to  myself  and  my  sexly  weakness,  I  were 
not  worthy  to  live  then ;  and  of  all  most  unworthy  of  the 
mercies  I  have  had  firom  Grod,  who  hath  ever  yet  given  me  a 
heart  which  never  yet  feared  foreign  or  home  enemies.  I 
speak  it  to  give  Grod  the  praise,  as  a  testimony  before  yoOi 
and  not  to  attribute  anytliing  unto  myself.  For  I,  O  Lord! 
what  am  I,  whom  practices  and  perils  past  should  not  fisar ! 
O !  what  can  I  do  [these  she  spoke  with  a  great  emphasis] 
— ^that  I  should  speak  for  my  glory  !  God  forbid !  This, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  you  deliver  unto  the  House,  to  whom 
heartily  recommend  me.  And  so  I  commit  you  all  to  you 
best  fortunes  and  future  coimsels.' 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  sovereign  wielding  with  sudi 
consummate    ability  the   energies    of   a  firee-spirited   and 
prosperous  nation,  should  obtain  a  leading  position  among 
European  princes.     The  rule  of  Elizabeth  combined  to  a 
remarkable  extent  the  advantages  of  arbitrary  and  consti- 
tutional governments.     To  the  unity  and  decision   of  the 
former  it  added  the  solid  and  increasing  resources  of  the 
latter.     It  was  the  will  of  an  individual  representing  the 
spirit  of  a  whole  people.     To  those  who  scrutinized  closely 
the  home  government  of  the  queen,  there  might  be  apparent 
traces  of  internal  weakness  and  vacillation;  but  to  foreign 
countries  the  position  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  England  under  her 
auspices,  was  definite  and  consistent.  Abroad  at  least  she  stood 
forward  as  the  advocate  and  protector  of  fireedom  of  thought, 
that  is  to  say  (in  those  days),  of  Protestantism.     However 
imperfectly  free  thought  may  have  been  recognised  in  the 
various  systems  into  which  Protestantism  developed  itself,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  its  theory  pointed  directly  to  that  great 
principle,  and  that  the  natural  tendency  of  any  Protestaat 
community  was  towards  its  complete  realization.     In  Boman 
Catholicism,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
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feeling  of  individual  Catholics^  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
ticaUy^  in  its  aasodations  and  daily  acts^  that  principle  was 
distinctly  denied.  That  Elisabeth  wonld  willingly  have 
committed  herself  to  an  advocacy  of  freedom  of  thought  is 
not  for  one  moment  to  be  supposed ;  but  circimistances  placed 
her  in  a  position  which  rendered  any  other  course  very 
difficulty  and  her  high  spirit  and  strong  English  feelings 
stepped  in  and  decided  the  question.  Paul  excommunicated 
her  from  the  Vatican ;  Spain  threatened  her  with  invincible 
armadas.  Her  course  was  promptly  taken.  She  appealed 
to  the  support  of  her  people  as  Protestants  and  as  Englishmen ; 
she  made  herself  the  rallying  point  for  all  the  scattered 
Protestantism  of  the  Continent ;  she  repelled  Philip  fit)m  her 
shores^  and  she  sent  her  sailors  to  carry  back  the  challenge 
to  his  own  coasts ;  she  stretched  out  an  arm  of  protection  and 
encouragement  to  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  their  brave 
leaders,  Coligny,  Cdnd^,  and  yoimg  Henry  of  Navarre ;  she 
lent  assistance,  moral  and  material,  to  the  struggling  common- 
wealthof  theFlemishProvinces,wiselydecliningthe  sovereignty 
they  proffered,  while  she  secured  their  independence  from  the 
assaults  of  Spain ;  and  frirther  than  her  arms  could  reach, 
or  her  policy  be  exercised,  was  felt  the  influence  of  the  great 
Protestant  queen.  She  might  persecute  the  Puritan  at  home, 
but  he  felt  that  by  her  foreign  policy  she  was  securing  the 
triumph  of  the  great  principle  under  which  he  would  ultimately 
find  shelter.  Even  the  Catholic,  suspected  and  proscribed 
though  he  was,  forgot  the  religious  distinctions  which  had 
been  forced*  into  such  undue  importance,  and  remembered 
only  that  he  was  the  fellow-countryman  of  Drake  and  of 
Raleigh. 

Such  was  the  government  of  the  greatest  of  the  Tudors. 
We  have  now  to  speak  of  a  royal  family  of  a  very  different 
stamp — ^the  House  of  Stuart. 

James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England,  who  suc- 
ceeded Elizabeth  on  the  English  throne,  was  the  descendant 
of  a  line  of  kings  whose  ancestry  has  been  traced  to  the  great 
Anglo-Norman  fionily  of  Fitz-Alan.  The  dignity  of  seneschal, 
or  steward  of  the  household  of  the  Scotch  monarchs,  beco- 
ming hereditary  in  the  family,  was  converted  into  a  surname, 
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and  the  marriage  of  Walter^  the  sixth  high-steward,  with 
Maijory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  opened  to  their  son 
Robert,  on  the  extinction  of  Bruoe's  male  line,  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  marriage  of  his  descendant, 
James  IV.,  with  Mai^aret  Tudor,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
YII.,  gave  birth  to  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the 
English  crown ;  a  claim  favoured  but  never  distinctly  reco- 
gnised by  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  disposed  to  place  a  rival 
prince,  during  her  lifetime,  in  the  attractive  position  of  her 
acknowledged  successor,  and  also  saw  the  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  Scotch  king  which  she  would  obtain  by  keeping 
his  pretensions  in  ambiguous  suspense.  Cecil,  however, 
doubtless  interpreted  her  real  intentions  truly  when  he 
announced  that  the  queen  on  her  deathbed  had  assented  to 
the  succession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 

This  Sixth  James  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  repre- 
sentative of  the  character  of  the  Stuart  family ;  and  all  the 
English  Stuarts  necessarily  differ  in  several  points  from  their 
Scotch  ancestors.  There  are,  however,  some  features  common 
to  the  character  of  both.  James  I.  of  Scotland,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  the  Stuarts,  with  great  personal  courage,  and 
many  other  kingly  and  statesmanlike  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments^ combined  an  imprudently  headstrong  self-will, 
and  a  relentless  and  unforgiving  temperament.  These  good 
and  bad  qualities  descended  in  varying  degrees  to  most  of  his 
successors.  James  II.,  resembling  his  father  in  many  re- 
spects, though  marked  by  less  independent  enei^,  has  been 
charged  with  dissimulation  and  treachery  on  aceount  of  the 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  by  his  own  hand,  in  violation 
of  the  safe-conduct  by  which  he  was  enticed  into  the  castle 
of  Stirling.  If  guilty,  however,  in  this  case,  these  evil  qua- 
lities cannot  be  said  to  have  constituted  an  habitual  feature 
of  the  king's  character.  But  in  the  reign  of  the  next  Stuart, 
a  royal  failing  became  very  conspicuous,  which  unfbrtunatdy 
proved  to  be  hereditary — addiction  to  favourites.  This  sprang 
in  a  great  measure  firom  the  precarious  position  of  the  royal 
authority  in  Scotland.  During  the  wars  of  the  Baliols  uid 
Bruces,  the  great  barons  had  necessarily  enjoyed  a  nearly  in- 
dependent authority,  and  had  been  too  essential  to  both  of  tlio 
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royal  competitors  to  be  called  by  either  to  any  rigid  reckoning 
for  their  lawless  outrages.  The  feebleness  of  the  two  first 
Stuart  kings^  and  the  dissensions  and  bitter  hatreds  within  the 
royal  fionily  itself^  followed  by  a  regency  in  the  case  of  a 
captive  prince,  rendered  the  baronial  ascendency  still  more 
marked,  and,  if  possible,  more  odious.  James  I.,  on  his 
release  from  his  English  prison,  brought  back  to  his  native 
country  an  indomitable  resolution  to  break  completely  this 
aristocratic  power,  and  to  re-establish  the  royal  authority. 
His  strong  will  effected  this  in  a  great  measure,  though  he 
idtimatdy  goaded  the  nobles  into  his  assassination  by  the 
unsparing  use  which  he  made  of  his  advantages.  Besides 
arbitrarily  transferring  the  lands  of  one  baron  to  another,  and 
confiscating  entirely  the  property  of  others,  so  as  to  weaken 
the  hereditary  territorial  influence  of  the  great  families,  James 
endeavoured  to  give  to  the  commonalty  a  position  in  the 
state,  thus  converting  the  burghs  into  so  many  royal  strong- 
holds in  the  midst  of  the  landed  nobles.  The  towns  of  Scot- 
land, however,  were  very  poor  and  thinly  peopled,  and  brought 
as  yet  to  the  side  of  the  crown  little  of  the  power  possessed 
by  the  prosperous  boroughs  of  England.  The  king  found  that 
the  greatest  advantage  which  he  could  derive  from  the  '  third 
estate '  lay  in  attaching  members  of  it  to  the  personal  sendee 
of  the  crown,  and  raising  from  the  lower  gentry  and  middle 
classes  clever  administrators  or  devoted  partisans  to  the  rank 
of  state  councillors  and  royal  favourites.  Distrusting  the 
great  nobles,  and  regarding  those  alone  as  trustworthy  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  whose  interests  were  bound  up  with  the 
depression  of  the  aristocracy,  he  passed  over  the  great  his- 
torical names,  and  lavished  wealth  and  honours  on  men  whom 
the  haughty  barons  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  anger  at  their 
superior  talents,  and  scorn  at  their  humble  origin  and  subser- 
viency to  the  king.  Thus  the  commonalty,  which  in  England 
was  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  found  in  Scot- 
land, at  this  time,  its  representatives  in  the  royal  council- 
chamber.  During  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  II.  the  good 
resulting  from  this  policy  out-balanced  the  evil.  For,  though 
the  banishment  from  any  share  in  the  government  of  an 
interest  of  such  great  and  established  social  importance  as  the 
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aristocratic,  cannot  be  regarded  in  itself  as  BsJtiB&ctorj,  or  as 
•consistent  with  the  lasting  prosperity  of  a  nation,  and  though 
these  kings  probably  pushed  their  exclusion  of  the  nobility 
to  an  extreme,  the  state  to  which  Scotland  was  previously 
reduced  required  a  strong  remedy ;  and  the  choice  of  advisGra 
and  favourites  made  by  the  crown  was  at  first  judicious,  and 
beneficial  to  the  country  at  large.  James  III.,  however,  and 
his  successors,  perverted  this  system  of  plebeian  favouritism 
by  throwing  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  grasping,  profligate  men,  whose  only  qualificatioiu 
were  those  of  being  ready  ministers  of  the  royal  pleasurei 
and  crimes.  With  these  sovereigns,  even  those  tastes  whidi 
were  of  a  higher  order,  were  often  indulged  in  to  an  undue 
extent,  money  being  lavished  on  the  fine  arts  which  belonged 
properly  to,  and  was  pressingly  required  by,  the  neoessitieB 
of  the  ordinary  administration.  There  was  no  ooncanent 
economy  in  other  branches  of  the  royal  expenditure  to  jus- 
tify this  great  outlay  in  one  direction,  while  the  low  morality 
of  the  court  countenanced  the  idea  that  the  object  was  not 
so  much  to  soften  and  refine  the  national  character,  as 
enervate  that  independent,  though  ill-regulated,  spirit  whica 
was  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  crown.  The  female  favourites  of  a 
race  of  kings,  all  more  or  less  addicted  to  gallantry,  were  an 
additional  grievance  to  the  nation. 

Much  more  injurious,  however,  to  the  stability  of  the  royal 
authority  in  Scotland,  and  (possibly)  to  the  character  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  the  marriage  contracted  by  James  Y.  with  Mary 
of  Guise.  The  Reformation  was  then  spreading  through  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  Scotland  was  called  upon  to 
take  her  side  in  the  great  contest.  The  majority  of  the 
middle  classes  and  common  people  leant  to  the  new  move- 
ment ;  the  majority  of  the  nobles  did  the  same,  some  from 
conviction,  the  larger  part  from  hopes  of  participating  in  the 
spoils  of  the  church.  Henry  VIII.  was  extremely  desiroua 
to  enlist  his  royal  nephew  against  the  Papal  See,  and, 
curiously  enough,  is  said  to  have  offered  him  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Mary  (the  future  Romish  zealot),  on  condition  of 
his  abandoning  the  communion  of  Rome.    James^  however^ 
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wfts  not  disposed  to  take  this  step.  There  was  not  sufficient 
depths  indeed,  in  his  character  to  make  it  probable  that  his 
coarse  was  dictated  by  principle ;  there  are  other  much  more 
probable  eanses.  Henry  VIIIv  through  the  extinction  of  the 
old  nobility  of  England,  had  been  enabled  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  church  Tproperty,  and  convert  it  into  a  new 
source  of  strength  to  the  crown.  In  Scotland  the  nobles, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  last  few  sovereigns,  were  nearly 
as  powerful  as  ev^ ;  and  the  largest  share  of  the  spoils  must 
have  fidlen  into  their  hands,  so  rendering  the  position  of  the 
crown  still  more  precarious.  In  England,  the  church  was 
the  only  organized  body  whose  position  was  at  all  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown,  against  which,  as  has  been  already  said, 
she  had  been  frequently  allied  with  the  great  barons.  In 
Scotland,  the  king  and  the  clergy,  in  the  fistce  of  a  common 
danger  from  an  ovetgrown  aristocracy,  lodked  to  each  other 
for  snppOTt ;  and  the  crown  found  not  only  the  counsels  of 
the  clergy  of  great  assistance  in  the  administration,  but  also 
the  revenues  of  the  church  considerably  at  its  command  in 
state  emergencies.  Jaoies,  therefore,  adhered  to  the  Papal 
See,  and  thus  hnke  the  link  of  attachment  which  secured  to 
the  cxQfwwL  €he  rising  power  of  the  middle  classes,  who,  in 
fheir  turn,  became  associated,  by  the  strong  sympathies  of  a 
common  faith,  with  their  old  opponents  the  aristocracy.  In 
making'his  decision,  James  probably  overlooked  this  con- 
sideration, or,  very  naturally,  undervalued  a  power  whose 
origin  was  so  recent,  and  so  much  the  work  of  the  crown 
itself.  This  breach^  nevertheless,  might  have  been  healed  in 
the  next  generation,  if  James  had  consulted  the  feelings  of 
the  nation  in  his  choice  of  a  queen.  By  marrying  one  of  a 
family  identified  throughout  Europe  with  the  ultra-papal 
cause,  and  with  implacable  animosity  to  Protestantism,  the 
king  sowed  the  seeds  of  future  most  dreadful  evils  to  his 
kingdom.  Mary  of  Guise,  who,  on  the  premature  death  of 
h^  husband)  became  regent  in  the  hame  of  her  infant 
daughter,  had  the  Guise  ability,  with  more  moderation  than 
the  rest  of  her  family.  She  had,  however,  unfortunately,  the 
Ghiise  fiunily  failing  of  deep  dissimuktion,  which  not  im- 
possibly through  her  desc^nd^,  a  feital  inheritance,  to  the 
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English  Stuarts.  In  her  regency  Scotchmen  learnt  to  dis- 
trust the  solemn  promises  of  the  crown^  and  the  confidence 
thus  lost  was  destined  never  to  be  regained.  The  young 
queen^  Mary^  meanwhile^  was  being  educated  at  the  court  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis^  where  deceit,  profligacy,  and  assassina- 
tion were  regarded  with  complacent  moral  indifference,  and 
when  politically  successful,  with  warm  admiration — ^bdng 
looked  upon,  indeed,  as  powerful  instruments  of  government, 
only  to  be  deprecated  in  the  hands  of  bunglers  and  incapa- 
bles.  During  the  short  reign  of  her  feeble  husband,  Francis 
II.,  Mary  found  herself,  under  the  auspices  of  her  uncles  the 
Guises,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  tdtra-papal  party ;  and  on 
her  return  to  Scotland,  then  agitated  by  the  most  violent  dis- 
sensions on  the  subject,  she  naturally  threw  all  her  influence 
on  the  side  of  the  unpopular  church.  The  great  nobles 
saw  their  advantage,  and  pushed  it  to  the  utmost,  the  crown^ 
by  its  treachery  and  crimes,  effectually  aiding  them  in  their 
purpose.  But  for  the  talents  and  strong  will  of  Murray  and 
Morton,  when  successively  raised  to  the  regency,  the  royal 
authority  wotdd  have  disappeared  altogether.  As  it  was,  it 
passed  in  an  extremely  enfeebled  state  into  the  hands  of  a 
child,  raised  to  the  throne  during  the  lifetime  of  his  mother 
by  the  arms  of  her  successful  rebels.  Every  writer  on  history 
must  feel  the  difficulty  of  apportioning  to  Mary  Stuart  her 
fair  share  of  blame  and  praise.  Estimated  by  the'  general 
course  of  her  actions,  nothing  could  be  more  repulsive  than 
her  character.  To  the  savage  severity  of  the  most  inexorable 
of  men,  we  find  added  the  most  thoughtless  frivolity  of  a 
weak  woman.  To  crimes  which  belonged  rather  to  a  bar- 
barous age,  she  joined  the  Machiavellian  craft  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Neither  her  virtues  nor  her  vices  were  com- 
plete. We  might  even  admire  the  unchangeable  determination 
displayed  in  some  of  her  worst  deeds,  did  we  not  find  on  other 
occasions  the  most  feeble  irresolution.  We  could  pardon  the 
ill-fated  outbursts  of  wounded  pride,  did  we  not  find  that 
Mary  could,  whenever  she  chose,  exercise  the  most  complete 
mastery  over  her  actions.  We  could  forgive  the  immorality 
into  which  she  seemed  to  be  hurried  by  uncontrollable  pas- 
sion, did  not  the  result  always  prove  the  feeling  to  be  as 
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superficial  and  transient  as  it  was  for  the  time  flagrantly  and 
madly  indulged  in.  We  could  regard  with  painful  pity  the 
sufferings  of  the  queen  under  the  consequences  of  her  self- 
willed  marriage  with  the  weak  grovelling  Damley ;  but  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  endure  the  spectacle  of  her  treacherous 
blandishments  to  her  wretched  husband^  when  suffering  and 
terror  had  revived  in  him  some  feeling  of  attachment^  and 
even  of  confidence  in  her  fidelity.  We  could  respect  a 
monarch  struggling  fearlessly  for  arbitrary  power  against  an 
overbearing  aristocracy^  without  any  sure  reliance  but  her 
own  stout  heart ;  but  the  picture  is  marred  by  the  reckless 
folly  with  which  she  destroyed  all  the  fruits  of  her  prerious 
exertions^  to  indulge  the  selfish  whim  of  the  moment.  Even 
her  martyrdom  for  her  religion  becomes  less  admirable^  when 
we  perceive  that  it  differed  little  from  a  superstitious  pre- 
ference for  that  church  which  would  grant  the  easiest  licence 
of  her  passions  in  this  worlds  and  most  authoritatively  assure 
her  against  their  consequences  hereafter.  Stilly  in  the  face 
of  all  these  facts^  it  is  impossible  to  regard  Mary  Stuart  ifv-ith 
feelings  of  unmixed  abhorrence.  Her  beauty — the  fascina- 
tion of  her  manners — ^her  sparkling  wit — her  queenly  bear- 
ing through  good  and  ill — ^her  unshaken  physical  courage — 
above  all,  her  misfortunes  and  her  death — will  always  appeal 
strongly  to  our  feelings  in  her  behalf,  however  reason  may 
refuse  to  recognise  the  plea.  Her  portraits,  particularly  the 
earlier  ones,  certainly  impress  one  with  the  idea  of  a  cha- 
racter possessing  the  elements  of  great  good  as  well  as  great 
evil,  and  over  whose  ultimate  bent  circumstances  and  early 
training  would  exercise  a  more  than  ordinary  influence. 
However  much  the  evil  may  have  predominated,  the  capacity 
for  good  in  Mary^s  original  character  seems  not  to  have  been 
always  in  abeyance ;  and  when  the  reaction  took  place,  it 
appears  to  have  been  as  vehement  as  short-lived.  At  times 
she  seems  to  have  been  roused  from  her  usual  moral  apathy, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  into  the  intensest  perception  of  good 
and  evil,  and  the  most  poignant  preference  for  the  former. 
As  might  be  expected,  it  is  generally  when  in  the  very  crisis 
of  her  worst  actions,  when  seemingly  furthest  removed  from 
good  influences,  that  some  passionate  outburst  reveals  to  us 
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a  glimpse  of  better  and  nobler  mstincts.  Surely  those  advo- 
cates of  Mary  Stuart  who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Both- 
well  letters^  really  do  great  injury  to  her  memory^  by  de- 
priving us  of  the  evidence  which  they  contain  of  strong  feel- 
ings and  conscience-stricken  remorse^  with  difBculty  concealed 
behind  that  iron  mask  of  outward  callousness  which  excites 
our  astonishment  and  horror.  It  is  some  faint  perception  oi 
this  which  invests  the  career  of  Mary,  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  readers,  with  a  deqper  interest  than  is  commanded 
by  the  superior  talents  of  her  great  rival.  Had  Elizabeth 
been  less  fortunate,  or  had  her  strong  passions  been  lesa  com- 
pletely controlled  by  her  sagacious  breadth  of  intellect,  she 
would  have  gathered  around  her  far  more  of  the  romantic 
devotion  of  later  ages.  Those  who  lived  in  the  closer  pre- 
sence of  their  respective  lives,  not  only  judged  but  /eU 
differently.  In  both  England  and  Scotland,  Mary,  except  with 
interested  partisans,  was  the  object  of  deep  detestation ;  while 
Elizabeth  commanded  the  respect  of  both  kingdoms,  and  the 
warmest  affection  of  one. 

James  YI.,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  undisputed 
sovereign  of  that  country  in  which,  and  at  the  demand  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  which,  his  mother  had 
perished  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  was  placed  during  his 
early  life  in  a  position  from  which  probably  few  princes  could 
have  escaped  without  serious  moral  detriment.     The  son  of 
parents  one  of  whom  stood  charged  with  procuring  the  death 
of  the  other,  and  himself  in  the  circumstances  of  his  birth 
connected  with  the  terrible  tragedy  which  led  to  this  cata- 
strophe, he  found  himself,  on  attaining  to  years  of  reason, 
reigning  as  the  usurper  of  his  mother's  throne,  opposed  by 
all  the  most  tincompromising  supporters  of  royal  authority, 
and  sustained  only  by  the  league  of  nobles  and  burghers  who 
had  succeeded  in  subverting  that  authority.      Under  the 
tutelage  of  one  great  and  ambitious  noble  after  the  other,  the 
young  king  for  some  time  served  but  to  grace  and  legalize 
with  the  royal  symbol  of  his  name   the  triumph  of  rival 
factions.     Compelled  to  employ,  with  reference  to  his  mother, 
the  formal  language  of   anxious  affection,  while  virtually 
proclaiming  her  guilt  by  the  grounds  of  his  tenxire  of  hei: 
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seat^  he  had  to  play  the  double  part  of  the  datiftd  son  im- 
ploring her  releaM  from  her  English  prison^  and  of  the  rival 
claimant  of  the  crown  endeayooring  by  erery  politic  device 
to  prevent  her  retom  to  Scotland.  Of  sudi  a  training 
favonritism  and  dissimulation  were  the  natural  firuits.  As 
death— general^  a  violent  one— ^removed  one  by  one  the 
great  nobles  who  l^d  been  the  prindpal  agents  in  dethroning 
Mary,  and  crowning  James,  that  prince  succeeded  gradually 
in  regaining  a  portion  of  the  royal  authority,  which  he  at 
once  threw  into  the  hands  of  unworthy  favourites.  Educated 
by  great  Protestant  scholars  in  the  comfarons  learning  of  the 
century,  James  soon  added  to  the  theologiosl  pedantiy  of  a 
Protestant  controversialist  the  afiectation  of  a  wise  legislator 
and  astute  politician.  He  has  been  called  a  '  learned  fool,* 
and  his  lucubrations  on  government  and  royal  authority,  when 
we  consider  the  position  in  which  he  was  practically  placed, 
certainly  entitle  him  to  the  epithet.  Royal  despotism  seems 
to  have  possessed  for  him  all  the  attraction  of  forbidden  firuit, 
and  the  mortifications  which  he  was  constantly  compelled 
to  undergo  from  insolent  nobles  and  presuming  preachers, 
iqipear  to  have  had  only  the  effect  of  impressing  more 
strongly  on  his  mind  a  senile  of  the  theoretical  irresponsibility 
of  the  crown.  To  England  his  eyes  were  continually  turned 
as  to  the  Land  of  Promise  in  which  all  these  cherished  dreams 
of  royal  autocracy  were  to  be  realized.  This  is  strange 
enough ;  and  proves  sufficiently  the  shallowness  of  the  royal 
pedant's  philosophy,  if  we  consider  that  in  England  the  sacred- 
ness  of  kings  had  just  then  received  a  greater  shock  in  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Mary  than  in  any  proceedings  relative 
to  that  sovereign  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland ;  and 
when  we  remember,  that  although  the  practical  extent  of  the 
royal  prerogative  exercised  by  Elizabeth  might  have  misled 
any  one  who  was  hot  conversant  with  the  minor  workings  of 
her  government,  it  could  scarcely  reasonably  have  deceived 
James,  who  was  in  constant  communication  and  intrigue  with 
the  leading  statesmen  of  England,  and  who  through  them 
knust  have  been  made  well  acquainted  with  the  real  basis  of 
the  royal  authority  in  this  country,  and  with  the  rising  power 
of  the  Commons  with  which  the  queen  had  to  contend.     The 
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fact^  however^  seems  to  have  been^  that  although,  as  in  the 
case  of  Essex,  the  Scotch  monarch  availed  himself  of  the 
English  malcontents,  he  had  so  overweening  an  estimate  of 
his  own  superior  wisdom  and  sagacity,  that  he  believed  himself 
fully  capable  of  dealing  peremptorily  with  questions  on  which 
Elizabeth  found  it  necessary  to  temporize,  and  thought  he 
had  only  to  exhibit  himself  in  England  in  his  natural 
character  of  a  wise  autocrat  to  be  quietly  recognised  at  once 
in  this  capacity  by  the  whole  English  nation.  The  difference 
in  the  manners  and  social  observances  of  the  two  kingdoms 
probably  heightened  this  conceited  folly,  and  gave  it  for  the 
moment  something  like  a  solid  foundation  in  fact.  The 
courteous  deference  which  was  outwardly  paid  to  the  sovereign 
in  England,  and  the  inflated  and  adulatory  language  in  which 
the  crown  was  habitually  approached  by  public  bodies  as  well 
as  by  individuals,  seemed  to  the  shallow  James  so  many  proofs 
that  the  royal  qualities  which  sparkled  in  his  'princely 
countenance^  had  abeady  produced  their  desired  effect  on  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  and  that  he  had  only  to  command  like 
Caesar  to  be  obeyed  implicitly.  Elizabeth,  and  the  Tudors 
generally,  knew  the  unmeaningness  of  these  flattering  com- 
mon-places ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  lavished  them  with  as  little 
reserve  on  their  side  upon  their  faithful  Commons.  They 
never  dreamt  of  acting  upon  the  strength  of  these  verbal 
acknowledgments  of  their  perfection  in  wisdom.  James,  if 
he  had  possessed  ordinary  common-sense,  must  have  fathomed 
the  meaning  of  these  flatteries  also ;  but  he  was  so  blinded  by 
his  infatuated  self-conceit,  and  by  his  book-learning  about 
divinely-appointed  kings,  that  he  appears  to  have  been  only 
conscious  of  the  glorious  'sun'  of  his  own  presence,  '  dispel- 
ling those  supposed  and  surmised  mists  of  darkness'  which 
threatened  to  '  overshadow  this  land,  upon  the  setting  of  that 
bright  Occidental  star,  queen  Elizabeth.'  The  joy  felt  in 
England  at  the  quiet  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the 
succession,  which  had  been  for  the  last  century  agitating  the 
minds  of  all  men,  gave  even  a  warmer  colouring  than  usual 
to  the  felicitations  addressed  to  James  on  his  accession ;  and 
the  discontent  at  the  royal  bearing,  which  manifested  itself 
long  before  the  new  sovereign  reached  London^  did  not  for 
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some  time  awaken  the  king  fix)m  his  pleasing  self-delusion. 
This  is  the  explanation^   though  hy  no  means  the  justifi- 
cation^ of  the  enterprise  on  which  James  now  entered^  and 
which  was  continued,  without  the  same  plausible  excuse,  by 
his  headstrong  successor.     This  design  was  no  other  than  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  of  England,  and  to  establish  in  its 
place  a  despotic  monarchy,  such  as  that  which  existed  wholly 
or  approximately  in  the  great  foreign  states.     For  such  an 
undertaking  the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  Richelieu  were 
required ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  entirely  wanting  in 
James.    A  dissembler  by  nature  and  by  long  habit,  he  dis* 
sembled  badly,  and  only  succeeded  in  destroying  all  confidence 
in  his  most  solemn  assurances.     With  all  his  boasted  state- 
craft, he  was   never  able  to  conceal  his  projects  until  a 
favourable  moment  for  their  execution ;  and  by  the  pompous 
language  with  which  he  heralded  them  called  forth  an  opposi- 
tion which  stifled  them  in  the  birth.     He  was  a  coward,  both 
morally  and  physically ;   and  this  fact  exercised  a  material 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  contest  during  his  life. 
His  vanity  led  him  continually  to  assume  to  himself  in  words 
a  sovereign  power  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution, 
and  accommodated  to  some  theory  of  his  own  brain ;  while 
the  same  love  of  seeming  power  induced  him  frequently  to 
interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
when  prompted  by  his  necessities,  to  have  recourse  to  various 
illegal  means  of  raising  money ;  but  when  called  to  account 
for  this  language  and  these  proceedings,  he  gave  way,  not  as 
Elizabeth,  but  in  a  manner  congenial  with  his  own  spirit ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  bluster  was  always  followed  by  an  agony  of 
terror  and  humiliation. 

In  Elizabeth's  reign  the  differences  between  the  crown 
and  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  thanks  to  the  general 
good  feeling  between  them,  were  confined  to  hot  words  on 
both  sides ;  and  after  these  had  been  freely  indulged  in,  the 
quarrel  invariably  ended  in  an  increase  of  attachment  and 
respect,  and  a  hearty  desire  in  both  to  remove  all  traces  of  dis- 
agreement by  a  cordial  recognition  of  each  other's  rights.  The 
queen  might  satisfy  her  outraged  feelings  by  a  few  biting 
allusions  when  the  storm  was  hushed ;  but  she  had  always 
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secmred  an  impunity  for  so  doings  through  her  concessions  oir 
all  substantial  points ;  and  she  never  retained  her  angar  so 
long  that  the  real  benefit  received  was  forgotten^  With 
James^  the  reverse  of  all  this  was  the  case.  '  When  he  wishes 
to  assume  the  language  of  a  king/  observes  the  French 
ambassador  Tillieres,  'his  tone  is  that  of  a  tyrant,  and 
when  he  condescends,  he  is  vulgar.'  He  had  no  general  con- 
fidence and  good  feeling  in  the  nation  to  fall  back  upon,  for  his 
personal  character  and  conduct  had  soon  very  effectually  demo- 
lished all  the  principal  foundations  of  Elizabeth's  popularity 
and  power,  while  it  undermined  even  the  ordinary  prerogative 
of  the  crown.  He  yielded  as  ungraciously  as  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  royal  dignity,  and  exhibited  not  only  an 
inclination  to  recant  his  concession  at  the  first  opportunity, 
but  an  unforgiving  resentment  against  all  who  had  been  the 
instruments  in  obtaining  it.  He  thus  yielded  even  more  than 
Elizabeth,  without  obtaining  one  tithe  of  the  credit ;  and  left  on 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  only  the  remembrance  of  the  iiqury 
successfully  resented.  He  not  only  put  forward  great  pre- 
tensions to  extended  authority,  but  he  made  a  bad  use  of  the 
authority  which  he  already  possessed.  Misgovenunent  ren- 
dered the  idea  of  any  increase  in  his  power  much  more  un- 
bearable, and  provoked  closer  attention  to  every  infringement 
of  the  Constitution.  He  got  into  debt,  and  then  endeavoured 
to  act  as  independently  as  Elizabeth,  who  economized  on  her 
own  resources.  Not  only  was  more  money  spent  than  by  the. 
late  government,  but  it  was  squandered  on  personal  gratifi- 
cations, or  on  objects  quite  at  variance  with  the  popular  feel- 
ings. The  king  affected  to  despise  his  predecessor,  and  this, 
joined  to  his  own  inclinations,  led  him  to  adopt  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  The  narrow  per- 
sonal selfishness,  from  which  hardly  one  of  the  Stuarts  had 
been  exempt,  became  especially  conspicuous  in  James..  The 
Tudors  were  selfish,  but  they  identified  their  selfishness  with 
the  interests  of  their  kingdom.  James  and  his  successors 
looked  only  to  their  own  personal  aggrandizement  and 
pleasure,  and  in  the  pu^uit  of  these  cared  little  what  disaster 
or  humiliation  their  country  underwent.  The  Stuart  king 
leaned,  incessantly  on  the  bare  theory  of  monarchy  for  sup- 
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port^  instead  of  entrenching  himself  in  the  impregnable 
stronghold  of  his  own  character  and  actions.  Had  the  pre- 
rogative he  pretended  to  been  the  most  undoubted^  so  con- 
tinual a  reference  to  its  authority  must  ultimately  have  proved 
destructive  of  its  credit.  What  human  theory^  indeed^  could 
be  expected  to  endure  such  continued  and  minute  scrutiny  ? 

The  habits  of  the  king  deteriorated  greatly  with  his  advan- 
cing  years ;  but  from  the  first  he  was  addicted  to  the  grosser 
pleasures  of  the  table^  and  ultimately  sank  into  the  coarsest 
and  most  iufSeanous  debauchery^  and  an  almost  chronic  state 
of  drunkenness.     The  picture  given  of  him  in  his  ordinary 
life  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  in 
the  page  of  history^  and  is  corroborated  by  nearly  every  contem- 
porary testimony.   As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  loss  of  aU. 
self-respect^  there  was  a  corresponding  loss  of  royal  dignity. 
While  avoiding  that  publicity  which  formed  one  great  element 
of  Elizabeth^s  popularity,  James  encouraged  in  his  court  an. 
amount  of  indecorous  familiarity  wholly  at  variance  with  his 
sovereign  pretensions.     '  A  few  days  back/  writes  the  French 
ambassador,  in  the  first  years  of  the  new  king's  reign,  '  some 
one  said  to  Cecil,  he  must  find  himself  much  relieved  under 
this  reign^  in  that  he  was  no  longer  compelled  to  address  his 
sovereign  kneeling,  as  in  the  time  of  the  deceased  queen.    He 
replied, however,  'Would  to  (Jod  that  I  yet  spoke  on  my  knees.' 
Many  wise  persons  are  struck  with  this  expression,  as  indica- 
ting either  that  Cecil  does  not  trust  his  fortune,  or  that  he 
fears  some  general  calamity  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  which  I 
myself  (to  speak  freely),  for  reasons  only  too  numerous,  hold 
to  be  unavoidable.'    It  is  instructive  to  read  soon  after,  in  the 
same  despatches,  that  the  king  *  was  yesterday  a  little  dis- 
turbed by  the  populace,  which  ran  together  from  all  sides  to 
see  him.     He  fell  into  such  anger  upon  this,  that  I  was  quite 
unable  to  appease  him ;  he  cursed  every  one  he  met,  and  swore 
that  if  they  would  not  let  him  follow  the  chase  at  his  pleasure, 
he  would  leave  England.     Words  of  passion  which  meant  no 
harm,  but  calculated  to  draw  upon  him  great  contempt  and 
inextinguishable  hate  from  the  people.' — '  Consider,'  writes 
the  ambassador  in  the  following  year,  '  for  pity's  sake,  what 
must  be  the  state  and  condition  of  a  prince  whom  the 
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preachers  publicly  from  the  pulpit  assail ;  whom  the  comedians 
of  the  metropolis  bring  upon  the  stage ;  whose  wife  attends 
these  representations  in  order  to  enjoy  the  laugh  against  her 
husband ;  whom  the  Parliament  braves  and  despises ;  and  who 
is  universally  hated  by  the  whole  people/ — '  I  feel/  exclaims 
another  French  ambassador^  '  as  if  the  days  of  Henry  III. 
were  before  my  eyes.  The  people  is  overburthened,  and  no 
one  is  paid — ^but  there  are  favourites  here,  as  then/  At  a 
later  period^  a  third  ambassador  writes,  '  audacious  language, 
offensive  pictures,  calumnious  pamphlets,  these  usual  fore'* 
runners  of  a  civil  war,  are  common  here,  and  are  symptoms 
doubly  strong  of  the  bitter  temper  of  men's  minds,  because 
in  this  country  men  are  in  general  better  regulated,  or,  by  the 
good  administration  of  justice,  are  more  kept  within  the 
sphere  of  their  duties.  Yet  I  doubt  that  any  great  action  will 
come  of  it,  inasmuch  as  the  king  will,  in  case  of  need,  surely 
join  the  stronger  party;  or  the  spirits  which  have  been 
weakened  by  a  long  peace  will  take  no  hearty  and  dangerous 
resolution.* — '  I  am,  in  truth,'  writes  the  ambassador  else- 
where, '  the  most  unlucky  of  all  who  have  ever  filled  such 
posts  as  mine  !  They  have  facts  to  relate  worthy  of  relation ; 
I  such  as  appear  unworthy  of  being  committed  to  writing. 
My  lot  is  fallen  on  a  kingdom  without  order,  sunken  from  its 
glory,  and  age-smitten  by  repose ;  on  a  king  devoted  to  his 
own  nothingness,  and  whose  principle  it  is  only  so  far  to  strive 
for  the  good  of  his  subjects  as  may  give  him  facilities  for 
plunging  himself  deeper  into  vice  of  every  kind.  He  will 
not  look  around,  he  will  not  look  before,  but,  nothing  troubled 
as  to  object  and  aim,  seeks  only  to  gain  time.  Is  it  not  a 
judgment  of  God  on  the  king  and  his  people,  that  he  who 
rules  so  many  millions,  suffers  himself  to  be  ordered  and 
reprimanded  by  a  man  without  merit  or  virtue  ?  Must  not 
such  favourites,  who  sacrifice  everything  to  their  interests, 
and  loose  every  tie,  bring  on  civil  wars  V 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  England  was  reduced  in 
less  than  twenty  years  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  j  and  such  was  the  prince  who  thought  himself  capable 
of  establishing  in  England  a  despotic  monarchy  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Constitution. 
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-  In  his  very  first  Parliament^  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons  having  become  matter  of  discussion^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  election  of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  for  Bucking- 
hamshire while  he  was  an  outlaw^  the  Speaker  delivered  a 
message  from  the  king^  in  which  he  said  that  '  he  had  no 
purpose  to  impeach  their  privileges ;  but  since  they  derived,  all 
mattere  of  primlege  from  Aim,  and  by  hie  grant,  he  estreated  they 
should  not  be  turned  against  him,  and  that  by  the  law  the 
House  ought  not  to  meddle  with  returns^  being  all  made  into 
the  Chancery^  and  to  be  corrected  or  reformed  by  that  court 
only^  into  which  they  are  returned/  This  declaration^  which 
of  course  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment^ by  allowing  the  crown  to  regulate  at  its  will  the  choice 
of  members  of  Parliament^  having  naturally  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Commons^  the  king  was  induced  ultimately 
to  admit  the  authority  of  the  House  as  a  court  of  record^ 
and  a  judge  of  returns.  The  representatives  of  the  nation^ 
however^  did  not  separate  until  they  had  drawn  up  '  an  apo- 
logy to  the  king  touching  their  privileges/  which  has  too  im- 
portant a  bearing  on  the  general  question  between  the  House 
of  Stuart  and  their  Parliaments^  to  be  passed  over  without 
especial  notice.  The  House  of  Commons^  on  the  aoth  of 
June^  1604,  only  fifteen  months  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
declare  that  '  against  the  assertions  contained  in  the  king^s 
message,  and  arising  from  misinformation,  tending  directly 
and  apparently  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  very  funda- 
mental privileges  of  their  House,  and  therein  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  whole  Commons  of  his  realm  of  Eng- 
land, which  they  and  their  ancestors,  from  time  immemorable, 
had  undoubtedly  enjoyed  under  his  most  noble  progenitors, 
they,  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  House  of 
Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Commons  of  the  realm  of  England,  with  uniform  con- 
sent for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  did  expressly  protest,  as 
being  derogatory  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  dignity,  liberty, 
and  authority  of  his  majesty's  high  court  of  Parliament,  and 
consequently  to  the  rights  of  all  his  majesty's  said  subjects, 
and  the  whole  body  of  that  his  majesty's  kingdom ;  and  desired 
that  this  their  protestation  might  be  recorded  to  all  posterity ! 
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And  contrarywise/  they  continue,  *  with  all  humble  an^  due 
respect  to  your  majesty  our  sovereign  lord  and  head,  against 
those  misinformations  we  most  truly  avouch, — first,  that 
our  privileges  and  liberties  are  our  right  and  due  inheritance, 
no  less  than  our  very  lands  and  goods :  secondly,  that  they 
cannot  be  withheld  from  us,  denied  or  impaired,  but  with 
apparent  wrong  to  the  whole  state  of  the  realm :  thirdly, 
and  that  our  making  of  request,  in  the  entrance  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  enjoy  our  privilege,  is  an  act  only  of  manners,  and 
doth  weaken  our  right  no  more  than  our  sueing  to  the  king 
for  our  lands  by  petition ;  which  form,  though  new  and  more 
decent  than  the  old  by  precipe,  yet  the  subject's  right  is  no 
less  now  than  of  old :  fourthly,  we  avouch  also,  that  our 
House  is  a  court  of  record,  and  so  ever  esteemed :  fifthly, 
that  there  is  not  the  highest  standing  court  in  this  land  that 
ought  to  enter  into  competency,  either  for  dignity  or  authority, 
with  this  high  court  of  Parliament,  which,  with  your  ma- 
jesty's  royal  assent,  gives  laws  to  other  courts,  but  from  other 
courts  receives  neither  laws  nor  orders :  sixthly,  and  lastly, 
we  avouch  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  sole  proper 
judge  of  returns  of  all  such  writs,  and  of  the  election  of  all 
such  members  as  belong  unto  it,  without  which  the  freedom 
of  election  were  not  entire ;  and  that  the  Chancery,  though 
a  standing  court  under  your  majesty,  be  to  send  out  these 
writs  and  receive  the  returns,  and  to  preserve  them ;  yet  the 
same  is  done  only  for  the  use  of  the  Parliament,  over  which, 
neither  the  Chancery,  nor  any  other  court,  ever  had,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  jurisdiction. 

'From  these  misinformed  positions,most  gracious  sovereign,' 
continues  this  bold  protest,  '  the  greatest  part  of  our  troubles, 
distrusts,  and  jealousies  have  risen,  having  apparently  founij 
that  in  the  first  Parliament  of  the  happy  reign  of  your  majesty ^ 
the  privileges  of  our  House,  and  therein  the  liberties  andstabUiij 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  have  been  more  universally  and  dangerouslf 
impugned  than  {as  we  suppose)  since  the  beginning  of  Parliameuis, 
Besides  that,  in  regard  of  her  (Queen  Elizabeth's)  sex  and 
age,  which  we  had  great  cause  to  tender,  and  much  more, 
upon  care  to  avoid  all  trouble,  which  by  wicked  practice 
might  have  been  drawn  to  impeach  the  quiet  of  your  iiia» 
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jestjr's  right  in  the  succession^  those  actions  were  then  passed 
over,  which  we  hoped,  in  succeeding  time  of  freer  access  to 
your  highness  of  renowned  grace  and  justice,  to  redress,  re- 
store, and  rectify ;  whereas,  contrary  wise,  in  this  Parliament, 
taiici  four  majesty ,  in  grecU  grace  (as  we  nothing  doubt)  tn- 
iended  to  be  a  precedent /or  all  Parliaments  that  ekould  succeed, 
clean  contrary  to  your  majesty's  so  gracious  desire,  by  reason 
of  these  misinformations,  not  privileges,  but  tie  whole  freedom 
of  tie  Parliament  and  realm  have,  from  time  to  time,  upon  all  oeca- 
sians,  been  mainly  hewed  at.  As,  first,  the  freedom  of  persons  in 
our  election  hath  been  impeached ;  secondly,  the  freedom  of 
our  speech  prejudiced  by  often  reproof;  thirdly,  particular 
persons  noted  with  taint  and  disgrace,  who  have  spoken  their 
consciences  in  matters  proposed  to  the  House,  but  with  all 
due  respect  and  reverence  to  your  majesty  :  whereby  we  have 
been  in  the  end  subject  to  so  extreme  contempt,  as  a  gaoler 
durst  to  obstinately  withstand  the  decrees  of  our  House  | 
some  of  the  higher  clergy  to  write  a  book  against  us,  yea,  to 
publish  their  protestations,  tending  to  the  impeachment  of 
our  most  ancient  and  undoubted  rights  in  treating  of  matters 
for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  church/  The  last  words 
of  this  remarkable  declaration  of  rights  which  it  is  necessary 
to  quote,  may  well  serve  as  an  epitome  of  the  grounds  on 
which  during  the  seventeenth  century  the  House  of  Com- 
mcms  contended  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts. 
'  What  cause  we,  your  poor  Commons,  have  to  watch  over 
our  privileges,  is  manifest  in  itself  to  all  men.  The  prero- 
gatives OF  princes  may  RASILY,  A1(D  no  DAILY  GROW.  ThE 
PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  SUBJECT  ARE  FOR  THE  MOST  PART  AT  AN 
EVBRLASTING  STAND  !  ThBY  MAY  BE,  BY  GOOD  PROVIDENCE  AND 
CARE,   PRESERVED  ;     BUT  BEING  ONCE  LOST,  ARE  NOT  RECOVERED 

BUT  WITH  MUCH  DISQUIET !  If  good  kings  were  immortal,  as 
well  as  kingdoms,  to  strive  so  for  privilege  were  but  vanity, 
perhaps,  and  folly ;  but  seeing  the  same  Crod,  who  in  his 
great  mercy  hath  given  us  a  pious  king  and  religious,  doth 
also  sometimes  permit  hypocrites  and  tyrants  in  lus  displea- 
sure, and  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  from  hence  shall  the 
desire  of  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges,  both  for  nobles  and 
commons,  have  its  just  original,  by  which  an  harmonical  and 
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stable  state  is  framed^  each  member  under  the  head  enjoy- 
ing that  rights  and  performing  that  duty  which^  for  the  honour 
of  the  head  and  happiness  of  the  whole^  is  requisite  1' 

Can  it  be  contended^  after  this  declaration  of  rights^  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  James^  that  the  Stuart  line 
of  princes  entered  on  the  government  of  this  kingdom  with 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  position  as  the  heads  of  a 
limited  monarchy^  or  that  the  rights^  thus  solemnly  declared 
to  be  an  inheritance  derived  from  their  ancestors^  were  two 
years  before  utterly  tmrecognised  by  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  ?  If  the  contrary  of  these  propositions  is  the  truths 
how  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  Stuarts  were  parts  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  subvert  the 
Constitution  of  England^  and  that  the  resistance  offered  to  them 
by  the  English  nation,  and  especially  by  the  English  Puritans, 
was  a  strictly  conservative  movement,  based  on  the  undoubted 
laws  of  England,  and  having  for  its  single  object  the  preser- 
vation of  that  spirit  of  liberty  and  life  embodied  in  their  out- 
ward forms  ? 

Well  might  Beaumont  write,  when  emphatic  warnings  such 
as  the  above  were  being  given  to  the  House  of  Stuart :  '  I 
recognise  so  many  seeds  of  unsoundness  in  England,  so  much 
is  brewing  in  silence,  and  so  many  events  appear  to  be  in- 
evitable, as  to  induce  me  to  maintain  that  for  a  hundred 
years  to  come  this  kingdom  will  hardly  misuse  its  prosperity 
to  any  other  purpose  than  its  own  injury/ 

The  low  position  to  which  England  speedily  sank  in  the 
scale  of  European  nations  fully  justified  the  contemptuous 
disregard  of  her  power  exhibited  in  the  preceding  passage. 
The  foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth  has  been  already  described ; 
to  this  James  pursued  one  diametrically  opposite.  He  as- 
sumed to  himself  the  character  of  a  peace-maker,  and  when- 
ever the  reproaches  of  his  people  sought  to  divert  him  firom 
his  inglorious  course,  he  rang  the  changes  upon  the  blessings 
of  peace.  He  attempted  to  explain  and  vindicate  by  this 
plea  those  disgraceful  concessions  to  Spain  and  Austria 
which  were  simply  the  result  of  personal  sloth,  cowardice^ 
and  despotic  predilections.  Kthe  ideas  attached  to  the  word 
'peace'  in  the  mind  of  James  and  his  imitators  in  other 
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times  are  to  be  considered  as  correct,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Christian  virtues  will  have  been  converted,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  into  one  of  the  most  formidable  barriers 
to  the  pn^ress  of  civilization  and  truth. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  was  coeval  with  one  of  those  eras 
in  European  politics  which  occur  now  and  then,  with  the 
interval  of  centuries  between  them.  According  to  the  conduct 
of  those  who  at  such  times  hold  in  their  hands  the  reins  of 
government  in  the  leading  nations,  the  destinies  of  the  world 
are  moulded,  and  the  general  course  of  events  accurately 
defined.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  which  rests  on  princes 
and  statesmen  on  such  occasions  is  one  of  the  greatest  that 
can  possiUy  be  conceived.  We  ourselves  are  now,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  continually  experiencing 
the  fatal  results  of  the  cowardly  and  disgraceful  policy  of 
James.  A  glance  at  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  period  of  his 
accession  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Clement  VIII,,  who  had  occupied  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  firom  the  year  159a,  died  in  1605,  and  was 
succeeded,  first,  by  Leo  XI.,  and  then,  in  the  same  year,  by 
Paul  V.  This  last  pontiff,  who  for  sixteen  years  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  distinguished 
for  ambition  and  for  a  strong  desire  to  revive  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  see  to  universal  supremacy.  Nor  were  the  means 
requisite  to  this  end  wanting  seemingly  to  his  hands. 
Spain,  the  devoted  child  of  the  church,  and  the  unscrupulous 
instrument  of  bigotry,  still  played  an  important  part  in 
European  politics,  though  her  power  had  been  shaken  and 
her  reputation  impaired  by  the  judicious  and  unwavering 
hostility  of  Elizabeth.  Besides  the  rich  possessions  of  the 
new  world,  Portugal  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  Spanish 
king,  and  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan  groaned  under  his  heavy 
yoke.  But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  since  the  fleet  of  Spain 
had  earned  the  gratitude  of  Christian  Europe  by  the  splendid 
victory  of  Lepanto,  which  checked  the  advance  of  the  Crescent, 
and  secured  the  ascendency  of  the  Cross  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  memories  of  the  Armada  were  still  dreadful  to  Protestant 
minds ;  and  the  days  of  the  French  League  and  the  names  of 
Alva  and  Parma  were  stiU  fresh  in  their  recollection.     The 
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struggle  of  the  United  Provinces  for  independence  oontinaed, 
thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  the  English  queen ;  but  the 
early  victories  of  the  House  of  Orange  had  been  latterly 
clouded  by  defeat.  The  star  of  Philip  was  again  in  the 
ascendant^  and  Flanders  or  the  Low  Countries  were  practically 
once  more  reduced  under  the  power  of  the  Spaniah  viceroy. 
The  efforts  of  Maurice  of  Orange  were  restricted  nearly  to 
the  defence  of  the  northern  provinces ;  and  the  fieite  of  these 
depended  greatly  on  the  extent  to  which  the  undivided 
resources  of  Spain  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  contest. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  itself  that  the  monarchy  of  Spain  was 
formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  for  by  its  alliances 
Spanish  influence  prevailed  from  the  west  to  the  extreme  east 
of  that  continent.  Another  branch  of  the  £ftmily  of  Charles 
V.  held  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Gtermany^  and  reigned  over 
the  states  of  Austria^  Hungary^  Bohemia^  Moravia^  Styria^ 
and  Silesia.  As  the  head  of  the  Catholic  interest^  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  also  exercised  an  immense  influence  over  the 
governments  of  the  German  principalities  which  professed  that 
faith.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  was  the  duchy  of  Bavaria^ 
which  under  the  rule  of  Maximilian  took  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Sigismund^  king  of  Poland, 
espoused  warmly  the  same  interest.  This  kingdom  was  then 
by  no  means  despicable  as  an  ally^  for  its  troops  were  among 
the  best  in  Europe ;  and  quite  recently  it  had  placed  its 
nominee  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  occupied  with  its  '  pro- 
tecting* forces  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow.  Sigismimd  was  by 
birth  a  Swede,  the  grandson  of  Gustavus  Yasa,  and  till  1604 
possessed,  at  least  in  name,  the  crown  of  Sweden.  He  was  a 
bigoted  Catholic,  and  persecuted  with  all  the  fury  of  a  renegade 
the  unhappy  Protestants  of  Poland.  To  this  formidable 
league  of  popish  princes,  backed  by  the  wealth  of  Rome,  the 
Protestants  of  Europe  opposed  only  a  feebly  oi^anized 
resistance.  There  were  the  elements,  it  is  true,  of  a  powerful 
confederacy;  but  jealousies  and  cowardice  prevented  their 
concentration  in  a  Arm  and  united  body.  In  Crermany 
alone^  had  a  proper  spirit  prevailed,  there  existed  ample 
m^ans  for  repressing  the  ambition  of  the  Papal  church.  The 
Elector-palatine,  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenbui^, 
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the  Margrave  of  Baden^  the  Palatine  of  Deux-Ponts^  the 
Dukes  of  Brunswick^  Weimar,  and  Wurtembui^,  and  the 
Palatine  of  Neubuig,  with  several  minor  princes,  were  pro- 
fessors of  the  Protestant  fidth,  and  formed  a  not  unimportant 
array  of  names.  But  the  grave  differences  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  interposed  to  weaken  the  force  of 
the  alliance,  and  paralyse  its  effective  operation.  A  diet 
held  at  Batisbon,  iu  1608,  under  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Styria, 
as  the  representative  of  the  emperor  Matthias,  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Protestant  princes,  and  to  the  temporary 
coalition  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  the  '  Protestant 
Union.'  The  imperial  court,  however,  managed,  by  its 
artful  professions  of  good-will,  to  prevent  Christian  II.  of 
Saxony  from  joining  the  league.  The  director  of  the  '  Union' 
was  the  Elector-palatine,  and  the  chief  military  command  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Margrave  of  Brandenbiurg.  A 
military  force  was  to  be  kept  up  for  ten  years,  and  an  alli- 
ance to  be  formed  with  the  Protestants  of  Austria.  The 
alarm  of  the  Protestants  having  produced  the  '  Protestant 
Union,'  the  fears  of  the  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  rise 
to  the  'Catholic  League,'  which  was  constituted  on  the  joth 
of  July,  1609,  under  the  auspices  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 
In  the  middle  of  the  struggle  which  ensued,  Henry  lY.  of 
France  perished  by  the  hand  of  Bavaillac,  a  severe  loss  to  the 
Protestant  cause  of  Europe ;  for,  although  Henry  had  professed 
the  Catholic  religion,  his  position  relatively  to  Spain,  in  the 
early  years  of  his  reign,  and  the  natural  interest  of  France 
in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent,  had 
made  him  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Protestants  against  the 
House  of  Austria.  A  still  more  serious  loss  to  the  Protestant 
cause  was  the  death,  in  1610,  of  the  Elector-palatine  of  the 
Bliine,  Frederick  IV.,  the  soul  of  all  the  coalitions  which  had 
been  formed  against  Bom^.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Frederick  Y.,  a  prince  of  but  feeble  powers  of  mind  and 
frivolous  pursuits.  From  this  time  the  Protestant  Union 
became  weaker  and  weaker.  The  emperor  Matthias  had 
abandoned  the  rule  of  Bohemia  to  his  nephew  Ferdinand  of 
Styria,  who  in  1616  was  declared  lus  heir  to  that  kingdom, 
with  the  immediate  title  oi  king ;  and  in  1618  the  same  prince 
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was  elected  king  of  Hnngarr,  ilso  in  the  lifetime  of  Matthuus. 
Ferdinand  was  the  pnpil  and  firiend  of  the  Jesuits^  and  in 
1600  is  said  to  hare  made  a  tow  at  Loretto  to  restore  the 
Romish  church  to  its  ancient  glorr  and  power  on  the  mins 
of  Protestantism.  The  Jesuits,  we  are  tM,  triumjdied  in  their 
hopes  of  him,  and  the  Pope,  on  his  election,  exhorted  die 
Catholics  to  keep  a  day  of  jnbUee,  and  to  impl<xe  the  aid  of 
Crod  for  the  church's  high  occasions. 

Affairs,  however,  came  to  a  crisis  in  Bohemia  more  n^dly 
than  was  anticipated.  Ferdinand,  who  had  begun  his  perse- 
cutions while  in  Stjria,  continued  them  in  lus  new  govern- 
ment ;  and  at  length  the  Bohemians  rose  in  arms  against  him. 
On  the  23rd  of  May,  1618,  his  advisers,  the  Counts  Slowata 
and  Martinitz,  with  their  secretary  Fabricius,  were  thrown 
out  of  the  window  of  the  council-chamber  at  Prague,  by  the 
enraged  citizens.  Although  they  escaped  without  injury, 
this  act  was  the  signal  for  a  general  war.  The  Count  Thum 
and  the  Estates  of  Bohemia  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  raised  forces  under  the  command  of  the  count. 
Their  arms  were  victorious;  the  imperial  armies  under 
Generals  Dampierre  and  Boucquay  were  routed,  and  Moravia 
and  Silesia  joined  the  conquercNrs.  In  the  midst  of  this 
crisis,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1619,  the  emperor  Matthias 
died.  Hungary  rose  in  revolt  against  Ferdinand,  and  Bethlen 
Gabor,  the  Protestant  prince  of  Transylvania,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished military  talents,  headed  the  insui^nts.  The 
Count  Thum,  aided  by  the  Protestant  Estates  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  marched  to  Vienna,  and  seizing  on  the  person 
of  Ferdinand,  endeavoured  to  compel  him  to  place  himself  at 
their  hcad^  and  assent  to  their  terms.  But  Ferdinand  refused 
firmly,  and  was  rescued  by  a  party  of  horse  despatched  by 
Dampierre,  under  the  command  of  Albert  of  Wallenstein. 
Thum  and  the  Bohemians  withdrew  northwards,  and  Ferdi- 
nand hastened  to  Frankfort,  passing  through  Munich,  and 
securing  the  support  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  On  the  a  8th 
of  August  he  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany.  On  the 
following  day  the  Estates  of  Bohemia  declared  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  religious  persecutions  and  his  conspiring  with 
Spain  against  the  liberties  of  Bohemia,  he  had  justly  for- 
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felted  the  crown.  They  then  elected  the  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine^  Frederick  Y.^  as  Eling  of  Bohemia  in  his  room.  To 
this  step  they  were  led  principally  by  the  facts^  that  not  only 
had  the  electors-palatine  been  the  recognised  heads  of  the 
Protestants  in  Germany^  but  the  present  elector  had  married 
the  daughter  of  the  I^testant  King  of  England^  James  I. 
They  therefore  counted  confidently  on  the  support  of  Eng- 
land in  the  contest  which  must  ensue ;  and  it  was  now  that 
James  was  called  upon  to  exhibit  his  peculiar  views  of  foreign 
policy  and  national  honour. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  reign  the  king  had  shown 
very  decidedly  in  what  direction  his  predilections  lay.  Almost 
his  first  act^  after  assuming  the  government^  was  to  open 
negotiations  with  Spain^  which  resulted  in  a  peace  that 
nearly  shut  out  England  firom  all  interference  in  the  general 
politics  of  Europe.  Deserted  by  their  old  ally^  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland  were  glad^  in  the  year  1609^  to  conclude 
a  twelve-years  truce  with  their  former  sovereign.  This  ces- 
sation, which  ultimately  resulted  in  a  peace  and  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  revolted  states,  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  House  of  Orange  and  Henry  of  France,  but 
carried  by  the  influence  of  Bameveldt  and  the  Arminian  and 
oligarchical  party  in  the  States,  who  were  suspected  of 
Spanish  tendencies,  and  at  any  rate  dreaded  the  ascendency 
which  the  continuance  of  the  war  gave  to  the  Princes  of 
Orange.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  possible  consequences, 
this  peace  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  honourable  or  desirable 
for  the  Dutch  Provinces.  It  abandoned  their  brethren  of  the 
Low  Coimtries  to  the  mercies  of  Spain,  and  it  enabled  that 
power  to  devote  its  imdistracted  resources  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  cause  of  despotism  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
chances  were  great,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  years 
Spain,  having  succeeded  in  its  projects  elsewhere,  would 
resume  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the  Hollanders,  and  with 
the  strongest  prospect  of  success.  No  one  could  have  anti- 
cipated the  serious  struggle  in  which  the  House  of  Austria 
became  involved  for  the  crown  of  Bohemia ;  and  much  less 
the  rise  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  which  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Catholic  arms.     Nor  could  the  death  of 
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Henry  of  Fiance^  which  undoubtedly  would  have  been  a 
strong  reason  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Spain,  haYe 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  Dutch  in  forming  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  came.  Henry  was  then  still  in  the 
Tigour  of  life,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  on  him  they  might 
safely  count  as  a  most  able  and  willing  ally  in  the  continuance 
of  the  contest.  The  real  excuse  for  their  conduct  is  the  part 
played  by  James  of  England.  During  the  life  of  Robert  Cecil, 
the  recollections  of  Elizabeth^s  policy  still  hampered  the  king 
in  his  foreign  negotiations,  and  compelled  him  to  assume  a 
firmer  tone  than  he  would  otherwise  have  wished  to  do.  Thus 
during  the  dispute  respecting  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and 
Juliers,  his  envoys  took  the  Protestant  side  very  openly;  and 
it  appeared  to  be  his  aim  to  have  himself  appointed  arbi- 
trator, with  the  evident  intention,  in  that  case,  of  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  But 
the  death  of  Cecil  removed  the  only  check  upon  the  Spanish 
tendencies  of  the  king.  Thenceforward,  to  use  the  expressive 
words  of  a  letter- writer  of  those  days,  Hhat  fiBtmous  and 
immortal  statesman,  the  Coimt  of  Gondomar,'  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  England,  ^fed  King  James  his  £ancy,  and 
rocked  him  asleep  with  the  soft  and  sweet  sound  of  peace,  to 
keep  up  the  Spanish  treaty.^  The  pretences  which  cloaked 
this  policy  were  of  course  specious  in  the  extreme,  and  such 
as  are  not  peculiar  to  that  age.  '  The  wall  of  this  island, 
the  English  navy,  once  the  strongest  of  all  Christendom,  now 
lies  at  road  imarmed,  and  fit  for  ruin ;  Gondomar  (as  was  the 
common  voice)  bearing  the  king  in  hand  that  the  famishing 
of  it  would  breed  suspicion  in  the  king  his  master,  and  avert 
his  mind  from  this  alliance.  Moreover,  the  town  of  Flushing, 
the  castle  of  Ramakins  in  Zealand,  and  Brill  in  Holland, 
which  were  held  by  way  of  caution  from  the  United  Ptt)- 
vinces,  to  ensure  their  dependency  upon  England,  the  king 
resolved  to  render  up,  as  being  merely  cautionary,  and  none 
of  his  property.  He  rid  his  hands  of  these  places  to  prevcQt 
requests  and  propositions  from  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
claimed  the  property  in  them ;  and  Gondomar  put  hard  for 
them,  being  accounted  the  keys  of  the  Low  Countries.  Such 
was  the  king's  care  and  contrivance  to  keep  faith  with  those 
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confederates^  and  not  offend  Spain;  and  to  render  this  a 
politic  action^  it  was  argued  that  the  advantage  of  those  holds 
was  countervailed  by  the  vast  expense  in  keeping  them. 
Howbeit,  the  power  of  the  English  interest  in  that  state  was 
by  this  means  cut  off  and  taiLCXL  away ;  and  the  alienation 
between  King  James  and  the  United  Provinces^  which 
appeared  in  latter  times,  is  now  increased  by  the  discovery 
and  observation  of  these  late  Spanish  compliances/  Another 
writer  observes,  that '  the  Estates  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  those  useful  confederates  to  England,  began 
to  be  despised  by  the  English  court,  under  a  vain  shadow, 
instead  of  a  reason,  that  they  were  an  ill  example  for  a 
monarch  to  cherish/  Indeed,  where  the  pretext  of  a  love  of 
peace  fisdled  the  king,  this  latter  notion,  that  the  natural  allies 
of  this  country  were. the  despotic  powers  of  the  Continent, 
stepped  in  and  completed  the  degradation  of  England  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  As  early  as  May,  1604,  the  French  ambas- 
sador writes  to  Eling  Henry  that  '  the  spirit  of  the  English 
is  buried  in  the  grave  of  Elizabeth !' 

Had  James  possessed  the  least  spark  of  zeal  for  that  Pro- 
testant cause  of  which,  in  his  own  esteem,  he  was  at  once 
the  head  and  the  moderator,  he  might  have  opened  to  Europe 
an  era  of  national  advancement  and  true  liberty,  which  in 
its  moral  effects  would  have  rivalled  the  days  of  Luther  and 
Calvin.  Mere  policy  itself,  and  that  kingcndt  of  which  he 
was  so  fond,  should  have  dictated  to  him  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Again,  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  Protestantism  by  putting  a  stop  to  the 
persecutions  to  which  it  was  subjected  on  the  Continent,  was 
a  matter  of  national  honour,  and  this  could  only  be  effected 
by  curbing  the  pow^  of  that  family  which  was  pledged  to 
an  imremitting  hostility  to  tiie  Protestant  religion.  Lastly, 
if  private  honour  were  to  be  of  any  value,  and  personal  re- 
spect from  the  princes  of  Europe  were  a  thing  to  be  desired, 
how  could  these  be  secured  or  obtained  except  by  a  strenuous 
support  to  the  husband  of  his  daughter  ?  The  Elector-palatine 
of  tiie  Rhine  had  committed  no  sin  against  international  law 
by  accepting  tiie  crown  of  Bohemia.  However  long  con- 
nected with  one  family,  it  was  strictly  an  independent  crown. 
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the  bestowal  of  which  rested  with  the  Bohemians.  In  ac- 
cepting the  dignity,  Frederick  had  merely  shown  a  wish  not 
to  desert,  in  such  an  emei^ency,  the  high  post  which  his 
ancestors  had  held  of  the  leaders  of  the  continental  Protes- 
tants, and  he  had  only  followed  the  wisest  policy  which  could 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Protestant  states  in  endeavouring 
to  untie  that  bimdle  of  ill-assorted  principalities  which,  by 
fair  or  foul  means,  had  been  collected  under  the  Hapsburg 
rule.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  which  ensued,  proved 
that  if  England  had  played  her  proper  part  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  despotism,  spiritual  and  political,  would  have  fallen 
before  her  emancipating  arms. 

Nor  was  the  king  without  honest  councillors  to  tell  him  of 
his  duty,  and  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  crisis. 
George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Robert  Manton,  the  king's  secretary,  gives  his  monarch  this 
noble  advice  :  '  That  God  had  set  up  this  prince,  his  majesty^s 
son-in-law,  as  a  mark  of  honour  throughout  all  Christendom, 
to  propagate  the  Gospel,  and  to  protect  the  oppressed.  That 
for  his  own  part  he  dares  not  but  give  advice  to  follow  where 
God  leads,  apprehending  the  work  of  Gt>d  in  this  and  that  of 
Hungary.  That  he  was  satisfied  in  conscience  that  the 
Bohemians  had  just  cause  to  reject  that  proud  and  bloody 
man,  who  had  taken  a  course  to  make  that  kingdom  not 
elective,  in  taking  it  by  the  donation  of  another.  Therefore 
let  not  a  noble  son  be  forsaken  for  their  sakes  who  regard 
nothing  but  their  own  ends.  Our  striking-in  will  comfort 
the  Bohemians,  honour  the  palsgrave,  strengthen  the  princes 
of  the  Union,  draw  on  the  United  Provinces,  stir  up  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  the  palatine's  two  uncles,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  together  with  Tre- 
mouille,  a  rich  prince  in  France,  to  cast  in  their  shares. 
Therefore  let  all  our  spirits  be  gathered  up  to  animate  this 
business,  that  the  world  may  take  notice  that  we  are 

AWAKE  WHEN  GOD  CALLS  !' 

But  this  warning  fell  on  unheeding  ears.  James  was  deaf 
to  everything  which  seemed  to  oppose  his  darling  project  of 
a  Spanish  alliance  for  his  eldest  son ;  and  to  this  wretched 
phantom  he  sacrificed  the  interests  of  England,  his  own 
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honour,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Having  to  act  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  in  a  matter  which  admitted  of  no 
delay,  the  elector-palatine  did  not  await  the  answer  of  Jam^ 
before  accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  This  was  pretext 
enough  for  his  father-in-law.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  him 
through  the  tortuous  paths  of  his  degraded  policy ;  but  the 
result  is  well  known.  After  a  severe  struggle,  the  cause  of 
the  palatine  and  of  freedom  sank  before  the  enormous  re- 
sources of  its  enemies.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1 620,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Prague,  or  of  the  White  Mountain. 
Frederick's  army  was  totally  routed,  and  he  fled  to  Breslau, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  fiEunily.  Bohemia  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conquerors.  The  severities  exercised  in  the  conquered 
country  were  terrible.  Even  seven  years  after  this  battle, 
thirty  thousand  of  the  most  industrious  artisans,  and  two 
hundred  of  noble  or  knightly  rank  were  driven  forth  to 
seek  shelter  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 
Estates  worth  forty  millions  of  florins  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  emperor.  In  Silesia  and  Austria  the  same  cruelty  and 
bad  faith  were  displayed  towards  the  Protestants.  After  an 
ineffectual  revolt  of  the  peasantry  in  Upper  Austria,  an 
ordinance  was  issued  that  all  the  nobility  who  persevered  in 
their  refusal  to  conform  to  popery  should  quit  the  country. 
On  the  1 2th  of  April,  1621,  the  Protestant  German  states 
bouind  themselves  to  a  neutrality  in  the  contest,  and  on  the 
a4th  of  May  following  the  '  Protestant  Union*  was  dissolved. 
A  few  of  the  Protestant  leaders  still  continued  the  struggle ; 
chiefly  Count  Mansfeld,  Christian  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
margrave  George  of  Baden.  These  gained  some  successes, 
and  though  they  were  once  or  twice  defeated,  Mansfeld  con- 
trived, on  the  whole,  to  maintain  the  upper  hand  against 
Tilly.  Then  it  was  that  James  I.  interfered — not  to  save, 
but  to  complete  the  ruin  of  his  son-in-law.  Stimulated  by 
Spain,  he  persuaded  Frederick  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  show  a  pacific  disposition,  and  dismiss  Mansfeld  and 
Christian.  He  did  so ;  and  the  only  two  leaders  who  could 
have  saved  his  principality  retired  into  Holland.  The  storm 
then  fell  on  the  palatinate  itself.  Manheim  and  Heidelberg 
fell  before  Tilly,  who  sent  the  library  at  the  former  place  as  a 
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present  to  Pope  Grregory  XV  .^  and  ravaged  the  whole  country 
without  distinction.  In  January^  "^^^S,  &t  a  meeting  of 
electors  at  Batisbon^  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  elector  during  his  lifetime,  with  a 
reservation  for  the  sons  and  collateral  heirs  of  Frederick. 
Against  this  deprivation  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  the 
Duke  of  Neubu]^,  and  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony  protested ;  but  when  on  the  30th  June  Maximilian 
took  his  seat  on  the  electoral  bench,  all  but  the  first  gave  in, 
and  abandoned  the  cause  of  Frederick.  Stripped  of  his 
dominions,  the  son-in-law  of  the  King  of  England  ultimately 
died  in  miserable  exile,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
guardian  care  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Throughout  the  rest 
of  his  reign  James  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  obtain  the 
restitution  of  the  palatinate  by  the  intercession  of  Spain. 
But  though  the  wily  monarchs  of  that  country  constantly 
held  out  hopes  of  this  boon  as  a  lure  to  their  wretched  dupe, 
their  half-promises  were  never  realized ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  general  peace  in  1648,  which  ended  the  Thirty  Years  War, 
that  the  eldest  son  of  the  palatine  was  restored  to  the  electoral 
honours  and  a  small  portion  of  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors. 
A  few  miserably-equipped  and  ill-managed  expeditions,  half- 
countenanced  and  half-denounced  by  the  king,  were  all  the 
material  aid  that  England  lent  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
Protestantism  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Stuart. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  foreign  policy  of  James, 
another  point  must  be  noticed,  in  which  his  conduct  differed 
for  the  worse  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  which  had 
also  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the  subsequent  history  of 
Europe.  The  assistance  afforded  by  Elizabeth  to  France 
against  the  power  of  Spain,  had  been  the  means  of  ensuring 
protection  and  toleration  to  the  French  Protestants.  This 
was  the  price  which  Henry  willingly  paid  for  the  English 
alliance.  But  when  James  abandoned  the  interests  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  slighted  the  friendship  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  the  French  court  no  longer  felt  itself  constrained 
to  persevere  in  this  tolerant  policy,  and  gradually  the  position 
of  the  Huguenots  altered  for  the  worse.  At  a  somewhat  later 
period  the  Stuarts  did  not  content  themselves  with  a  desertion 
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of  their  Protestant  brethren^  but  also  assisted  in  the  reduction 
of  their  last  strongholds.  The  decay  of  this  party^  the  Puritans 
of  France^  had  a  fatal  effect  on  the  character  of  the  French 
nation ;  for  liberty  too^  of  which  they  had  been  the  jealons 
guardians^  disappeared  with  them ;  and  a  despotic  monarchy^ 
which  drank  up  all  the  spirit  of  the  people,  filled  the  annals 
of  Prance,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  with  the  records  of 
thoughtless  debauchery  in  the  nobles,  and  abject  wretched- 
ness in  their  d^raded  dependents.  An  intelligent  middle 
class  nearly  ceased  to  exist ;  and  when  the  hour  of  retribution 
arrived,  it  was  found  that  the  ordinary  virtues  of  civilization 
had  perished  with  the  institutions  with  which  they  had  been 
associated. 

Such  was  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Stuarts.* 

*  I  bftve  made  lome  me,  in  this  sketch  of  European  politioi,  of  the  historical 
■ommary  in  the  Sncyolcpmdia  MetropolUanOf  and  of  reeent  works  on 
Hongary. 


II. 


PURITANISM:  RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL. 

IT  is  extremely  diflScult  to  define  Puritanism  without  giving 
it  a  more  dogmatic  character  than  it  really  possessed. 
Perhaps  we  shall  obtain  the  best  definition  by  exhibiting  in 
historical  order  the  varying  features  which  successively  it  as- 
sumed. The  history  of  Puritanism^  down  to  the  year  i6a8, 
resolves  itself  into  three  stages^  which  mark  the  various  rela- 
tions from  which  its  peculiarities  sprang.**^  The  first  termi- 
nates when  the  government  of  Elizabeth  distinctly  exhibited 
its  determination  to  insist  upon  uniformity  in  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  had  been  retained  by  the  English 
Church  in  its  secession  from  Rome.  The  second  has  its 
first  definite  manifestation  about  the  year  1570^  when  Puri- 
tanism^ being  refused  toleration  in  minor  ceremonial  difier- 
ences,  underwent  a  change  in  its  character^  and  appeared  as 
the  antagonist  of  the  Anglicans  on  the  question  of  church 
government.  Again^  the  year  1618,  in  which  the  synod  of 
Dort  was  held,  marks  the  close  of  a  period  during  which  the 
Anglican  authorities  were  generally  in  unison  with  the  mass 
of  the  Puritans  on  doctrinal  points.  Almost  immediately 
after  this  date,  the  rulers  of  the  church,  under  the  auspices 
of  James  I.,  abandoned  their  former  tenets,  and  adopting 
Arminian  principles,  approximated  on  this  and  other  points 
to  the  rule  of  faith  at  Rome.  In  speaking  of  these  several 
periods,  Puritanism  may  be  regarded  in  contrast  with  Ro- 

*  In  this  historical  Bammary  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  chapter  on  the 
*  Puritans  '  in  Mr.  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  qf  England,  and  still  more 
of  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  volume,  A  Retrospect  qf  the  Meliffiome  Life 
qf  Sngland,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler.  In  more  than  one  instance  I  found 
that  my  own  thoughts,  already  on  paper,  had  been  anticipated,  in  much  happier 
language,  by  Mr.  Tayler. 
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manism^  in  its  differences  from  Anglicanism^  and  in  its  varia- 
tions within  itself. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  Beformation  was  that  the 
mind  of  man  should  be  brought  into  communion  with  God 
in  as  direct  and  purely  spiritual  a  maimer  as  the  perfections 
of  the  Creator  and  the  imperfections  of  the  creature  would 
permit.     Hence  religion  was  regarded  as  a  personal  relation, 
which,  by  combination  with  other  similar  relations,  might 
constitute  the  complex  one  called  'the  church  of  Christ/ 
but  which  possessed  a  power  of  individual  action,  where  the 
joint  operation  was  not  expressly  prescribed.     In  short,  it 
was    held,  avowedly  or  tacitly,  that  the  Christian  church 
arose  from  the  union  of  individual  Christians ;  and  that  any 
sanctity  attaching  to  it  in  that  character,  sprang  from  the 
adherence  of  its  individual  members  to  the  rules  of  Christian 
£Edth.    The  result  of  this  principle  was  a  tendency  among 
reformers  to  regard  with  unequivocal  dislike  tenets  or  cere- 
monials which  seemed  to  interpose  between  the  Deity  and 
hiB  creatures  any  intermediate  agency,  material  or  human, 
or  which  supplied  the  place  of  individual  communion  by  ma- 
terial forms.   But  the  extent  to  which  practically  this  feeling 
was  carried  varied  considerably  in  different  countries.      In 
England  the  changes  produced  by  it   in  the   Established 
church  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable.     Public  worship 
was  simplified,  and  the  laity  admitted  to  a  great  extent  to  a 
share  in  its  exercises ;  the  services  were  conducted  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  a  beautiful  Liturgy  gave  full  utterance 
to  the  devotion  which  had  hitherto  struggled  vainly  to  ex- 
press itself  in  the  comparatively  feeble  Latinity  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  homilies  or  sermons  in  the  native  tongue  became  more 
fi^uent;   images    and    pictures  were    removed    fit)m    the 
churches;    the  adoration  of  the   Host  ceased;     fasts  and 
penances  were  allowed  to  sink  into  disuse ;  auricular  confes- 
sion was  left  to  the  same  fate ;  indulgences  were  rejected, 
and  the  existence  of  purgatory  denied ;  the  independence  of 
the  English  church  of  papal  supremacy  was  asserted,  and  its 
existence  and  government  were  placed  on  the  basis  of  par- 
liamentary authority.     The  Anglican  doctrine  restored  the 
written  word  of  God  to  its  importance  relatively  to  tradi- 
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tional  observances^  and  in  its  English  dress  it  was  asserted  to 
form  the  sole  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  doc- 
trine of  the  distinct  order  and  apostolical  succession  of  the 
clergy  met  with  little  support  from  the  ruling  powers  in  the 
church.  It  was^  indeed^  so  clearly  opposed  to  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  crown,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  keen- 
sighted  Elizabeth  failing  to  lend  it  her  countenance.  Dis- 
pensations also  were  too  dangerous  to  the  queen  personally 
not  to  be  at  once  proscribed.  The  intercessory  worship  of 
the  Virgin  and  saints  was  wholly  rejected ;  monachism  was 
suppressed ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  tolerated,  though 
discouraged  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and  still  held  under  the 
terror  of  a  statute  of  Mary. 

Such  was  the  stage  to  which  the  Reformation  in  England 
had  been  carried  by  royal  authority,  on  the  re-establishment 
of  Protestantism  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  The  angry 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  at  Frankfort  among  the 
Protestant  exiles  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  leading  idea  of  the  Reformation.  Several  cere- 
monies had  been  objected  to  by  some  as  inconsistent  with 
this  principle,  the  retention  of  which  had  been  with  equal 
strenuousness  advocated  by  others.  Such  were  the  use  of 
the  tippet  and  surplice,  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  of  a 
consecrated  font ;  kneeling  at  the  communion,  and  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesus ;  the  employment  of  the  ring  in  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  and  of  organs  in  divine  worship ;  the  erec- 
tion or  retention  of  painted  windows  in  churches ;  and  the 
observance  of  saints*  days.  The  surplice,  it  was  maintained, 
was  the  recognised  symbol  of  the  priestly  character,  and 
might  have  a  tendency  to  recal  the  doctrine  of  a  merely 
human  intercessor  standing  between  God  and  man.  The 
cross  in  baptism,  and  the  consecrated  font  might,  they  said, 
easily  bring  back  with  them  the  exorcism  accompanying  the 
rite  of  baptism  in  the  Roman-catholic  church.  The  obser- 
vance of  saints'  days  would  suggest  the  adoration  held  to  be 
due  to  those  saints.  Kneeling  at  the  communion  had  its 
tacit  reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  consecrated  wafer. 
Organs  and  chanting  in  churches  were  held  to  savour  of  the 
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substitution  of  material  and  artificial  agencies  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heart  in  which  a  whole  congregation  could  unite. 
To  retain  such  ceremonies  (it  was  argued)^  even  were  they 
innocent  in  themselves^  was  extremely  dangerous  in  the 
English  church  which  had  so  recently  emerged  from  Ro- 
manism. In  answer  to  this^  the  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween these  ceremonies  and  the  doctrines  of  Home  was 
denied;  and  it  was  maintained  that  they  were  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  feelings  and  wants  of  many  Protestants  that, 
should  they  be  laid  aside,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  worship 
of  the  English  church  might  become  utterly  distasteful  to 
these  persons,  and  that  they  would  seek  the  freer  expression 
of  their  religious  aspirations  in  the  ceremonial  of  Rome. 
However,  the  general  current  of  Protestantism  ran  strongly 
the  other  way.  Jewel,  Grindal,  Sandys,  Nowell,  and  other 
eminent  churchmen  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  their  aboli- 
tion. In  1562  a  proposition  to  abolish  most  of  them  was 
lost  only  by  a  single  vote  in  the  convocation  of  the  clergy. 
The  ceremonies  were  very  firequently  laid  aside  in  particular 
parishes,  and  in  London  insults  were  heaped  on  those  who 
continued  to  observe  them.  But  the  queen,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  determined  to  enforce  the  rule  of  uniformity,  and  to  re- 
tain the  obnoxious  observances.  '  Everywhere  the  most 
earnest  and  praiseworthy  ministers  were  deprived  of  their 
livings  or  prohibited  from  exercising  their  clerical  duties,'  on 
account  of  their  nonconformity.  *  Even  Coverdale,  who  had 
been  Bishop  of  Exeter  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
could  not  escape  the  wrath  of  the  ecclesiastical  inquisitors.* 
When  the  queen  thus  insisted  on  complete  uniformity,  Puri- 
tanism advanced  a  step ;  and  three  years  of  persecution  pro- 
duced the  natural  results  of  a  more  determined  resistance 
and  greater  estrangement  frt)m  the  Anglican  church. 

In  1570  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  was  thrown  down  by 
Thomas  Cartwright,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Di>'inity  at 
Cambridge.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  leading  doctrine 
of  the  Reformation  was  the  freedom  of  personal  communion 
with  God  without  the  interposition  of  human  authority. 
This  broad  principle  manifested  itself  among  other  things  in  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  text  of  Scripture  as  a  divine  record  of 
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the  communications  between  God  and  his  creatures,  and  as 
therefore  affording  the  sole  legitimate  basis  for  their  duties  to 
Him  and  to  one  another.  Unflinching  ^  Scripturalists'  main- 
tained that  Scripture  proved  its  own  truth  without  the  neces- 
sity of  ha>ing  recourse  to  external  evidence — ^they  explained 
Scripture  from  and  by  itself.  Tradition,  as  an  earthly  vessel, 
they  treated  with  comparative  contempt ;  and  human  obser- 
vances in  religion  unprescribed  by  Scripture  they  held  in 
increasing  dislike.  It  has  been  customary  to  confound  this 
Scripturalism  with  Protestantism  itself ;  but  it  is  properly  but 
one  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  that  movement.  Among 
the  dignitaries  of  the  English  reformed  church  it  iiad  at 
first  greater  force  than  was  afterwards  the  case.  Antagonism 
produced  its  usual  results ;  but  these  were  counteracted  by 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  Anglicans  with  reference  to  the 
state.  This  led  to  the  admission  of  tradition  to  a  certain 
rank  in  the  Anglican  system.  Seizing  upon  the  period  when, 
as  they  imagined,  Christianity  made  its  first  step  into  the 
errors  of  Romanism,  they  allowed  the  sufficiency  of  all  tra- 
dition previous  to  this  in  explaining  and  developing  the  text 
of  Scripture.  Still,  in  the  words  of  the  sixth  article  of  faith, 
they  held  that  '  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that 
it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.'  And  while  declaring  (in 
the  20th  article)  that  ^  the  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites 
or  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,'  they 
add,  ^  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain  any- 
thing that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  written,  neither  may 
it  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture  that  it  be  repugnant 
to  another.'  At  the  same  time,  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  exercised  by  the  civil  power,  led  to 
the  adoption  of  what  are  called  Erastian  views  among  a  large 
port  of  the  higher  clergy.  The  government  of  the  church 
came  to  be  regarded  less  with  reference  to  the  Bible  than  as 
a  branch  of  the  civil  government,  to  be  regulated  and  modi- 
fied in  a  similar  manner.  There  had  always  been  a  certain 
leaning  towards  scripturalism  among  the  Puritans,  from  their 
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partaking  so  strongly  of  the  dislike  to  tradition ;  but  their 
views  had  been  generally  so  Erastian^  that  no  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  Anglicans  and  themsdves  on  this  point  had 
as  yet  arisen.  Now^  however^  Cartwright  added  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  complete  sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  an  exposition 
of  the  Divine  will^  the  tenet  that  there  was  contained  in  the 
Bible  a  prescribed  form  of  national  church  government^  and 
that  this  was  in  its  character  Presbyterian.  The  rise  of  this, 
which  has  been  called  ^  High  Fresbyteriamism/  needs,  little 
explanation.  The  tyranny  of  the  bishops  led  naturally  to 
a  question  of  their  authority ;  the  exercise  of  the  queen^s 
prerogative  to  doubts  as  to  its  proper  sphere.  To  the  church 
government  established  by  the  queen  Cartwright  opposed  the 
system  which  he  held  to  be  dictated  by  God.  The  divine 
right  of  presbytery  was  then  first  asserted.  The  supporters 
of  this  doctrine  were  greatly  distracted  by  the  choice  to  which 
the  queen  reduced  them  of  conformity  or  imtolerated  separa- 
tion. Their  theory  demanded  a  national  and  not  a  sectarian 
church,  and  the  achieval  of  the  former  seemed  practically 
cut  off.  Holding  the  opinion  of  the  right  divine  of  the 
presbytery,  they  were  led  to  insist  on  its  independence  of 
secular  control.  Anglicanism,  which  appeared  to  be  founded 
merely  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  might  be  with  justice 
subjected  to  that  sovereign's  control ;  but  presbytery  rested, 
they  deemed,  on  higher  groimds.  The  position,  indeed, 
occupied  by  the  High  Presbyterians  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, resembles  greatly  the  attitude  recently  assumed  by  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  result  in  Elizabeth's  time 
was,  that  some  seceded,  though  with  much  the  same  feelings 
towards  the  Established  church  as  those  of  modem  Methodists; 
others  remained  in  the  church,  but  sought  concealment  by 
becoming  chaplains  to  laymen  of  Presbyterian  opinions.  But 
a  strong  though  secret  attachment  to  Presby  terianism  infected 
a  considerable  body  of  the  clergy  who  yet  retained  their 
parochial  functions ;  and  in  the  year  1590  this  had  so  in- 
creased, that '  an  open  -attempt  was  made  by  Cartwright  and 
his  party  to  set  up  a  regular  platform  of  government  on  that 
system,  by  synods  and  classes,  or  meetings  of  particular  dis- 
tricts^ the  ministers   composing  them  subscribing  to  the 
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Puritan  book  of  discipline.  In  several  counties  these  associ- 
ations were  actually  formed ;  nor  was  it  until  the  terrors  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  the  Star-chamber  had  been 
called  into  requisition^  that  this  dangerous  movement  was 
suppressed.* 

In  considering,  however,  the  High  Presbyterianism  of 
Elizabeth's  time,  we  must  not  confound  it  or  make  it  co- 
extensive with  Puritanism  itself.  Although  it  was  a  stage 
in  the  progress  of  religious  opinion  among  a  large  part  of  the 
Puritans,  still  other  forms  of  development  existed  among  a 
minority  of  those  to  whom  this  name  was  ordinarily  given. 
Lollardism,  the  features  of  which  were  much  less  akin  to  any 
system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  still  existed,  its  adherents 
at  first  bearing  the  name  of  *  Gospellers,*  '  Elnown  Men,*  or 
'  Just  Fast-Men,*  and  being  chiefly  of  humble  origin.  ^  In 
Mary's  time  they  assembled  secretly  in  London,  often  on 
board  the  vessels  in  the  river,  to  the  number  of  from  forty  to 
two  hundred ;  and  towards  the  end  of  her  reign  this  congre- 
gation had  increased  greatly,  and  one  of  their  ministers,  Mr. 
Bentham,  a  learned  man  and  a  scholar  of  Oxford,*  on  con- 
forming to  the  church  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  'was 
thought  worthy  of  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.* 
Hatred  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  the  intervention  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  party  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and 
these  feelings  '  found  a  wild  and  turbulent  utterance  in  the 
tracts  of  Martin  Marprelate,  and  were  the  parents  of  those 
remarkable  sects  in  the  succeeding  century  which  bore  the 
names  of  Anabaptists,  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  and  Quakebs.* 
Upon  them,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  wrath  of  queen  and 
church  was  poured  forth  largely,  and  '  Penry,  an  enthusiastic 
and  eloquent  young  Welshman,*  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  death  for  being  concerned  in  some  of  theii  libellous 
tracts. 

Occupying  a  middle  position  between  the  High  Presby- 
terians and  the  Gospellers,  there  appeared  towards  the  end 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  another  phase  of  Puritanism.  The 
impossibility  of  obtaining  any  general  government  of  the 
church  which  would  admit  of  the  introduction  of  popular 
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feeling,  turned  the  attention  of  stricter  Puritans  to  the  case 
of  individual  congregations.  The  diflSculty  of  procuring 
uniformity  was  sought  to  be  lessened  by  narrowing  the  sphere 
of  authority.  If  the  whole  church  could  not  bear  the 
shackles  of  an  immutable  formulary  of  fsuth  and  discipline, 
might  not  this  be  applied  to  individual  congregations,  volun- 
tarily associated  on  fixed  and  definite  grounds  ?  Thus,  reject- 
ing alike  the  centralization  of  presbytery  and  the  indivi- 
dualism of  the  Grospellers,  they  endeavoured  to  form  into 
Independent  groups  the  various  manifestations  of  religious 
opinion  which  were  spread  over  the  country.  Within  each 
group  they  enforced  rigorously  the  canons  of  its  own  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.  Such  was  the  original  conception  embodied 
in  ^  Brownism,'  or  ^  Independency,'  which,  commencing  under 
the  auspices  of  Browne  and  Barrowe,  both  gentlemen  of 
education  and  good  connexions,  spread,  by  the  impolitic 
agency  of  persecution  and  exile,  both  in  this  country  and 
Holland,  and  finally  divided  with  Fresbyterianism  the  sway 
in  Puritan  bosoms.  There  was  nothing  in  Independency  in- 
consistent with  a  connexion  between  church  and  state ;  nor, 
as  a  body,  can  a  desire  of  emancipation  from  state  control  be 
attributed  to  it :  but  Elizabeth  regarded  it  with  unqualified 
aversion,  and  perhaps  thought  its  discipline  the  more  dan- 
gerous because  it  might  be  the  more  easily  carried  out.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  not  likely  that  she  would  regard  with  favour 
the  removal  of  the  diocesan  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
which,  through  them,  afibrded  her  so  firm  a  hold  on  the 
government  of  the  church.  Therefore,  from  the  commence- 
ment, the  Independents  were  necessarily  'Separatists,'  and 
their  leaders  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  bulk  of  the 
Presbyterians,  who,  notwithstanding  their  theory  of  the 
divine  institution  of  presbytery,  remained  in  the  fold  of  a 
prelatic  church. 

Upon  the  character  of  the  Church  of  England  these  Puri- 
tan manifestations  without  and  within  produced  a  remarkable 
effect.  Hitherto  little  stress  had  been  laid  by  the  authorities 
of  the  church  on  the  Episcopalian  system,  and  it  had  been 
regarded,  in  common  with  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  gene- 
rally, as  an  arrangement  which  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
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crown  expressed  through  the  medium  of  Parliament.  But 
these  incessant  attacks  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
fixed  attention  more  and  more  on  th^ir  functions,  and,  by  a 
natural  change  in  public  opinion,  led  to  the  advancement  of 
a  claim  to  divine  institution  for  episcopacy  and  the  Anglican 
system,  similar  to  that  which  Cartwright  had  advanced  in 
behalf  of  presbytery.  Towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
a  new  generation  of  churchmen  was  arising,  who  sought  to 
engage  with  the  scriptural  Presbyterians,  from  the  opposing 
ground  of  tradition.  The  degrading  subserviency  also  of  the 
bishops  to  the  crown,  during  the  first  stage  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, led  to  a  strong  desire,  on  the  part  of  sincere  and  earnest 
churchmen,  to  place  their  authority  on  a  more  respectable 
and  stable  foundation  than  the  caprices  of  the  monarch. 
Many  abuses  which  had  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  the 
civil  authorities  had,  by  undue  contact,  crept  into  the  eccle- 
siastical office,  and  the  sacred  ideas  attached  to  the  word 
'  church'  seemed  to  be  giving  way  fast  to  the  coarser  concep- 
tions of  worldly  policy.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  spirit 
of  ecclesiastical  reform  should  have  manifested  itself  at  the 
same  time  in  two  such  opposite  directions,  and  that  in  one 
case  it  should  have  pointed  to  mental  freedom,  in  the  other 
to  ecdesiastical  authority. 

On  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  many  were  the  speculations  in  his  southern  kingdom 
concerning  the  disposition  of  the  new  king  on  the  great 
question  of  religion.  Every  one  is  aware,  that  most  of  the 
anticipations  formed  on  this  subject  were  signally  disap- 
pointed, and  yet,  on  consideration,  they  will  not  appear  to  us 
at  all  absurd.  Who  could  have  expected  to  meet  with  an 
advocate  of  high-church  doctrines  in  a  prince  nursed  up  in 
the  bosom  of  a  Puritan  church,  and  taught  to  consider  reli- 
gion in  the  light  of  simple  antagonism  to  Rome  ?  in  one  who, 
as  late  as  the  year  1590,  '  standing  uncovered,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh,  and  with  hands 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  exclaimed  that  'He  thanked  the  Al- 
mighty that  he  was  bom  in  the  time  of  the  Ught  of  the 
Gospel,  and  such  a  place  as  to  be  king  of  such  a  church,  the 
sincerest  kirk  in  the  world  ?  The  church  of  Geneva,*  con- 
tinued he,  '  keep  Pascha  and  Yule,  what  have  they  for  them  ? 
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They  liave  no  institution.  As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  of 
England^  their  service  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English; 
they  want  nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  liftings.  I  charge 
you,  my  good  ministers,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and 
barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to 
do  the  same ;  and  I,  forsooth,  as  long  as  I  brook  my  life, 
shall  maintain  the  same.'  Who  would  have  looked  for  a 
defender  of  high  episcopacy  in  a  prince  who,  even  as  late 
as  the  year  1598,  spoke  of  'papistical  and  Anglican  bishops' 
as  evils  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  introduce ;  and  within 
twelve  months  of  Elizabeth's  decease  pledged  himself  to  the 
Greneral  Assembly  as  determined  to  '  stand  by  the  church  of 
which  he  was  the  sovereign,  and  to  prove  the  advocate  of  its 
ministry  ?'*  The  only  and  very  simple  solution  of  this  lan- 
guage, so  inconsistent  with  his  conduct  immediately  after- 
wards,  lies  in  the  detestable  hypocrisy  of  James ;  a  fault  com- 
mon to  all  the  EngUsh  princes  of  his  race,  but  in  which  he 
stands  pre-eminent.  How,  then,  could  it  be  expected  that 
Englishmen  would  arrive  at  such  an  interpretation  of  his 
speeches  in  Scotland,  until  they  had  learnt  by  bitter  expe- 
rience the  proper  light  in  which  to  regard  the  words  and  pro- 
fessions of  a  Stuart  king  ?  But,  although  James  took  at  once, 
on  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  a  decided  position  against 
the  Puritan  party,  and  in  the  conferences  at  Hampton-court 
showed  clearly  his  intention  to  persevere  in  the  intolerant 
course  of  policy  which  had  been  initiated  by  Elizabeth,  still 
the  influence  of  Cecil  and  some  others  of  that  queen's  old 
councillors,  joined  to  the  imprudent  machinations  of  the 
Roman-catholics,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  him  at  first  from 
manifesting  any  open  sympathy  with  that  party  among  the 
Anglicans  which  was  approximating  rapidly  in  its  theory  to 
the  Romish  standard.  But  as  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  be- 
came more  and  more  prevalent  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  king  took  refuge  more  and  more  in  doctrines  which 
seemed  to  reconcile  the  pretensions  of  crown  and  church  to 
a  divine  authority,  and  to  exalt  them  equally  at  the  expense 
of  the  fi'ee  thought  of  the  nation.     It  has  been  said,  appa- 
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rently  with  truth,  that  Hooker,  in  his  Ecele^iastical  Polity, 
unintentionally  supplied  the  first  step  towards  these  high- 
church  doctrines,  by  that  abstract  generalization  in  which  he 
regarded  all  forms  of  government,  both  in  church  and  state, 
as  derinng  their  authority  firom  an  implied  sanction  firom  the 
Deity.  Seizing  hold  of  this  abstract  truth,  which  in  Hooker 
was  combined  with  a  recognition  'of  the  free  choice  and 
judgment  of  man  as  links  in  the  vast  chain  of  supreme 
legislation,  carrying  with  them,  in  their  enduring  results,  the 
clear  evidence  of  a  divine  sanction  to  the  thoughtful  mind,' 
they  hardened  it  into  '  a  positive  institution  of  authority 
direct  from  God,  descending  unbroken  from  age  to  age,  in- 
dependent of  human  approval  and  beyond  human  control/* 
It  was  not  strange  that  Elizabeth,  who  had  resources  pecu- 
liar to  herself,  should  have  discouraged  the  creation  of  an 
authority  such  as  this,  having  superior  claims  to  deference 
to  royalty  itself,  and  that  she  should  have  preferred  a 
church  which  owned  no  basis  but  a  royal  creation;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  James,  desti- 
tute both  of  Elizabeth's  talents  and  resources,  should  prefer 
an  alliance  with  a  kindred  system  to  an  administration 
of  the  church  shared  with  the  House  of  Commons.  So  it 
was  eWdcntly  the  interest  of  the  high-church  party  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  men  the  same  idea  of  a  perpetual 
and  infallible  depository  of  government  in  civil  affairs  that 
they  sought  to  establish  in  religion ;  and  as  the  latter  soon 
asserted  its  natural  position  relatively  to  the  secular  power,  the 
result  was  that,  instead  of  the  king's  church,  we  had  the 
church's  king. 

How  strongly  the  feelings  of  Puritans  would  be  enlisted 
against  this  theory  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  They  sud- 
denly found  a  church  of  doctrines  and  offices  interposed  be- 
tween the  Deity  and  the  worshipper,  instead  of  that  church 
of  living  members  of  which  the  worshipper,  in  his  personal 
and  separate  religious  existence,  still  might  form  a  con- 
stituent part.  Instead  of  the  tenet  that  the  Bible  was  the 
sole  and  self-interpreting  exponent  of  doctrine  and  duty,  they 
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were  startled  by  the  rule  of  faith  that  Scripture,  where  it  is 
plain,  should  ^de  the  church ;  but  that  it  belonged  to  the 
church  alone — such  a  church  as  I  have  described — to  ex- 
pound Scripture,  when  there  was  any  doubt  or  difficulty. 
And,  to  crown  all,  they  found  that  a  system  so  dangerous  to 
their  religious  freedom  was  to  be  removed  frova  all  cog- 
nizance of  the  civil  power,  at  least  in  Parliament,  and  that 
this  concession  on  the  part  of  the  crown  was  to  be  rewarded 
by  throwing  the  sanction  of  religion  over  a  policy  destructive 
of  their  civil  liberties.  As  the  ideas  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  were  thus  brought  into  nearer  association,  the  Puritan 
controversy  assumed  more  of  a  political  character ;  and  it  was 
the  position  of  the  House  of  Commons  relatively  to  the 
crown,  rather  than  the  '  divine  origin  *  of  any  particular  sys- 
tem of  church  government,  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Puritans  during  the  earliest  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

But  at  the  very  time  that  Puritanism  thus  became  identified 
with  the  principle  of  civil  liberty,  another  change  in  its 
character  as  a  religious  movement  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  nature  of  the  contest  on  which  it  had  entered. 
Hitherto  the  differences  between  the  Anglicans  and  the 
Puritans  related  simply  to  matter  of  church  government  and 
ceremonies.  Henceforward,  however,  they  also  embraced 
doctrinal  questions.  This  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  rise  of  high-church  principles.  WTiatever  be  our 
judgment  respecting  the  truth  of  Calvinism,  and  whatever 
the  forms  which  it  may  at  times  practically  assume,  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  its  theory  is  consistent  with  a  pergonal 
religion  only.  Whether  the  relations  which  it  establishes 
between  God  and  man  are  correct  or  not,  they  are  essentially 
personal  relations.  The  covenant  respects  the  individual  and 
not  the  church,  the  efficacy  is  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper, 
and  not  in  the  nature  of  the  outward  worship.  Not  only  are 
works  of  supererogation  rejected  as  impossible,  but  the  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  the  law  gives  no  claim  to  heaven.  It  is 
the  grace  of  God  which  has  no  depository  on  earth  but  the 
elect  heart,  that  alone  opens  the  gates  of  eternal  happiness. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  Calvinism  was  at  first  nearly 
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co-extensive  with  Protestantism.  Gradually  its  boundaries 
became  narrowed.  On  the  Continent  the  Lutherans,  whose 
conceptions  of  church  government  had  always  leant  more 
to  the  side  of  clerical  authority,  abandoned  the  tenets  on 
which  Luther  had  insisted  so  strongly,  and  sought  for  others, 
which  might  be  distinguished  firom,  while  they  approximated 
to,  those  of  Rome.  Instead  of  justification  by  £Edth,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  erect  a  Protestant  doctrine  of  good 
works.  *  Hence  arose  Arminianism,  which  spread  rapidly 
in  the  Dutch  states,  and  thence  passed  over  into  England. 
The  doctrine  that  all  men  mi^At  be  saved,  left  it  to  each 
church  to  frame  the  rules  by  a  compliance  with  which  that 
end  might  be  attained.  There  was  nothing  in  this  which  pre- 
vented the  interposition  of  church  authority  as  an  essential  in 
the  scheme  of  salvation — nothing  which  was  inconsistent  with 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  It  is  not  at  all 
wonderful,  then,  that  we  should  find  such  a  doctrine  associ- 
ated with,  and  at  last  almost  identified  with,  the  high  sacer- 
dotalism which  was  beginning  to  be  the  characteristic  of 
the  Anglican  church ;  or  that  we  should  see  a  tenet  whidi 
permitted  the  absence  of  personal  freedom  of  thought,  de- 
nounced as  another  name  for  arbitrary  power  and  passive 
obedience.  Arminianism  had  also  an  equivalent  in  the  Roman- 
catholic  church  which  was  still  more  odious  to  the  English 
Puritan.  Cal>'in,  by  the  extent  to  which  he  pushed  the 
doctrines  of  Augustine,  awakened  the  Papal  see  to  a  sense  oi 
the  danger  which  lurked  in  tenets  to  which  it  had  hitherto 
given  the  sanction  of  its  authority.  We  shall  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  to  find  in  the  Jesuits,  who  became  the  great 
champions  of  the  Roman-catholic  system  against  the  Re- 
formers, the  determined  opposers  also  of  Calvinism,  and 
virtually  the  disciples  of  Arminius.  While  such  were  the 
associations  of  Arminianism,  Puritanism  of  course  became 
its  antagonist,  and  as  such,  leant  to  Calvinism.  And  now  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  confirm  this  alliance  was  supplied  by 
the  vacillation  of  King  James.  Arminianism,  we  have  seen, 
was  consistent  with  more  than  one  scheme  of  salvation.  Thus 
heresy,  as  well  as  sacerdotalism,  became  associated  with  its 
name.     In  this  respect  Calvinism^  with  its  stem  exclusiveness. 
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presented  a  more  gratifying  aspect.     Both  king  and  Puritans 
shuddered  at  the  Arian  doctrines^  with  which,  it  was  reported, 
the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  Arminians  in  Holland  were 
tainted.     That   King  James  should  grasp  the  whole  of  a 
question  was  impossible;    he  saw  only  the  heresy  of  the 
Arminian  Vorstius,  and  accordingly  his  representatives  at  the 
synod  of  Dort,  in  the  year  1618,  were  instructed  to  support 
the  orthodox  Calvinists.     But  when  this  dangerous  phase  of 
Arminianism  was  suppressed,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
king  should  continue  his  aversion  to  its  tenets.    When  asso- 
ciated with  high^church  doctrines,  they  speedily  recommended 
themselves  to  his  favour.     In  a  short  time,  Arminian  became 
a  synonym  for  orthodox  or  court  doctrines.     Calvinism,  of 
course,  became,  in  proportion,  puritanical.    A  new  class  of 
Puritans  arose,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  Anglicans,  not  by  an  opposition 
to  episcopacy,  but  by  an  adherence  to  Calvinism;  and  these 
received  the  name  c^  Doctrinal  Puritans.    The  accession  oi 
this  body  swelled  greatly  the  immediate  force  of  Puritanism 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  same  time  that  it  rendered 
less  definite  its  ultimate  aim.     It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  diflFerences  of  the  Puritans,  which  produced  in  later  years 
such  remarkable  results,  originated  in  the  very  constitution 
of  the  party.    We  may  also  deduce  that  it  was  on  the  proper 
ground  of  Puritanism,  the  direct  intercourse  of  the  individual 
mind  with  God,  that  Calvinism  became  its  distinguishing 
feature;    and  that  if  the  other  tenets  of  that  faith  were 
generally  foimd  to  prevail  among  Puritans,  this  was  the  effect 
either  of  an  intimate  connexion  between  these  tenets  and  the 
great  principle  of  Puritanism,  or  of  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
to  the  high-church  Arminianism  of  the  Anglican  authorities. 
This  may  explain  why  in  Holland,  where  that  antagonism 
was  not  called  into  existence,  the  leading  characteristics  of 
Puritanism  were  found  conjoined  with  the  faith  of  Arminius ; 
and  why,  in  England,  on  the  fall  of  the  Anglican  church,  a 
section  of  the  Puritans  adopted  openly  Arminian  views.     It 
was,  then,  on  the  point  of  personal  religion,  and  not  of  religious 
exclusiveness,  that    Puritanism    assumed    the    features    of 
Calvinism ;  it  was  on  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  human 
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depository  of  authority,  and  not  of  religions  catholicity,  that 
King  James  adopted  Arminianism. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Puritanism  as  a  Religious  Theory ; 
we  may  now  examine  it  as  a  Social  System.  We  have  seen 
what  Puritanism  professed  to  be ;  it  has  now  to  be  described 
what  Puritans  really  were.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
principles  such  as  the  above  produced  remarkable  effects  on 
the  character  and  habits  of  those  who  embraced  them.  To 
realize  to  our  minds  a  Puritan  as  he  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  is  even  more  difficult  than  to 
gain  just  ideas  of  the  general  aspects  of  Puritanism.  In 
every  case,  indeed,  social  life  is  the  least  easily  disinterred  in 
its  reality  and  integrity  of  all  the  memorials  of  the  past.  We 
are  ourselves,  in  our  thoughts,  so  much  the  bondslaves  of  the 
existing  forms  of  society,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  subjected  to  call  back 
again  before  the  eyes  of  the  present  age  the  every-day  life  of 
the  by-gone  centuries.  So  greatly  do  these,  in  their  exterior, 
differ  from  the  world  aroimd  us,  that,  unless  we  exercise  care 
and  discrimination,  we  may  be  led  to  portray  a  state  of 
society  which  could  not  be  an  expression  of  any  of  the  motives 
of  human  action  now  recognised  among  us.  Though  the 
peculiar  events  of  the  age  may  have  called  forth  and  given  a 
more  luxuriant  growth  to  certain  principles  of  the  human 
mind,  we  must  not  consider  this  excess  in  one  part  as  nega- 
tiving the  existence  of  the  others,  or  as  constituting  a 
generic  difference  in  the  mind  itself.  As  it  is  with  the 
individual,  that  if  his  peculiarities  alone  are  considered,  we 
might  fritter  away  the  general  expression  ^man^  into  ten 
thousand  petty  personal  definitions,  so  is  it  with  the  differences 
in  the  ages.  We  may  still  recognise,  in  the  forms  of  the 
Puritan  mind,  either  standing  forth  in  bolder  relief,  or 
escaping  cursory  observation,  the  familiar  objects  of  our  own 
experience. 

The  rationale  of  the  social  features  of  Puritanism  lies  in 
the  personal  character  of  the  religion  which  it  inculcated. 
The  relations  between  God  and  each  human  mind  were  imme- 
diate and  most  intimate ;  the  belief  in  an  overruling  and  con- 
stantly supporting  Providence  was  intense ;  the  efficacy  of 
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prayer,  not  as  a  mere  beneficial  exercise  for  the  human  mind, 
but  as  the  appointed  means  for  communion  with  an  ever 
closely  present  God,  was  universally  acknowledged.  The 
idea  of  a  personal  conflict  with  the  author  of  evil  was  con- 
stantly and  vividly  realized.  To  the  Puritan,  '  Grod'  was  no 
mere  convenient  formula  for  expressing  the  balance  of  the 
powers  of  the  imiverse ;  '  Satan'  was  no  grotesque  figure- 
piece  of  Middle-age  mythology — ^no  unexplained  disturbing 
phenomenon  in  modern  psychology.  To  the  Puritan,  God 
was  really  by  the  side  as  well  as  an  the  side  of  right  in  its 
conflicts  with  wrong.  Satan  was  personally  in  the  field, 
struggling,  with  no  regulated  reserves  of  strength,  to  destroy 
the  sotds  of  men.  On  the  one  side  demons  tempted  in 
audible  tones ;  on  the  other,  the  '  still  small  voice'  spoke  in 
secret  to  the  soul  of  the  believer,  or  openly  and  manifestly  to 
all  but  the  wilfully  deaf  and  blind,  God  proclaimed  His 
approval  or  displeasure  in  a  revelation  of  '  events.' 

Such  a  feeling  as  this,  if  alone,  might  have  produced  as  fre- 
quently pious  enthusiasts  and  high-souled  mystics  as  sounds 
practiod  Christians.  Another  influence,  however,  secured 
the  Puritan  in  a  great  measure  from  the  consequences  of  an 
overwrought  spiritualism.  Though  with  respect  to  theories 
of  church  government,  ^  scripturalism'  may  be  said  to  have 
receded  among  the  Puritans  from  the  high  ground  it  assumed 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  on  every  other  point  it  had  be- 
come a  still  more  prominent  feature  of  Puritanism.  The 
whole  Bible,  as  the  very  words  of  Grod  Himself,  a  written 
revelation  in  strict  harmony  with  the  hourly  expressions  of 
God's  will  to  the  human  soul  and  in  the  world,  was  authorita- 
tive to  every  age,  since  God  could  not  contradict  Himself.  If 
in  its  practical  deductions  this  belief  sometimes  narrowed  and 
distorted  the  Puritan  view  of  duty,  it  gave  definiteness  and 
solidity  to  his  religious  conceptions.  Drawn  by  the  absorb- 
ing conviction  of  a  Divine  presence  within  its  pages,  the 
Puritan  threw  himself  into  all  the  events  and  arguments  of 
the  Bible  in  an  eagerness  of  realization,  to  which  his  spiri- 
tual communings  only  lent  additional  strength.  It  has  been 
observed  that  there  is  nothing  which  the  whole  Bible  breathes 
forth  more  certainly  than  a  true,  because  a  high-toned^ 
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common-sense.     Those  who  read  or  are  told  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Puritans^  often  express  wonder  at  the  strong 
practical  sagacity  which  formed  so  indisputable  a  feature  of 
their  character.      They  cannot  understand  how  the  man  who 
could  discourse  for  the  hour  together  on  Israel  and  Amalek^ 
and  seemed  to  regard  English  affairs  through  a  cloud  of  Jewish 
national  animosities — ^who  prayed  on  strange  and  unconven- 
tional occasions^  in  language  neither  tempered  nor  'rational' — 
who  interposed  in  political  discussions  the  embarrassing  ques- 
tion^ whether  Grod  had  not  delivered  the  '  man  of  blood'  into 
their  hands  as  a  providential  'beckoning'  to 'cleanse  the  earth 
of  blood  ?' — and  who  drew  his  similes  in  writing  and  speaking 
froin  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  instead  of  the  classics — 
could  have  performed  the  works  of  high  practical  statesman- 
ship achieved  by  the  Puritan  councillors  and  rulers  of  England. 
They  forget  that  the  Bible  came  to  the  Puritan  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  with  all  the  attractions  of  a 
newly-recovered  and  still-disputed  treasure^  and  sank  into  his 
mind  with  the  depth  of  personally  realized  convictions.      Its 
phraseology  had  not  then  become  superficially  conventional 
among  professing  believers — a  traditional  dialect^  of  which 
the  etymology  had  perished.     It  was  used  frequently  because 
it  seemed  to  be  so  frequently  required^  as  the  naturally  sug- 
gested expression  or  illustration  of  human  action.     It  was 
not '  cant'  with  the  true  Puritan,  because  it  conveyed  too  real 
and  definite  an  idea  to  his  mind  to  be  intruded  on  any  but 
what  he  considered  strictly  appropriate  occasions.    Whatever 
may  have  been  the  conduct  of  some  who  bore  the  name^  but 
travestied  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  the  feeling  of  the  real 
Puritan  did  not  differ  from  that  expressed  by  one  of  his 
own  newspaper  writers,  that  '  Scripture  should  be  drawn  out 
with  all  the  gravity  and  reverence  we  can,  and  not  made  to 
lackey  to  every  fancie  we  have,  and  to  prove  our  own  uncer- 
tainties and  passions  and  revenges.'^    It  was  because  he  felt  a 
necessary  and  momentous  connexion  between  the  words  of 
Scripture  and  his  own  situation,  that  the  Puritan  employed  them 
so  often.  If  he  carried  this  habit  to  excess,  he  was  not,  perhaps^ 


*  Mercurins  BrUannicut,  Feb.  19-36,  1644. 
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on  the  whole^  more  tiresome  than  our  modem  conversational 
echoes  of  the  popular  writers  of  the  day.  Familiar  with  and 
realising  every  part  of  the  Bible,  and  drinking  in  its  whole 
spirit,  it  is  not  strange  that,  with  partial  misapprehensions 
and  occasional  delusions  from  particidar  passages,  the  highest 
and  noblest  minds  among  the  Puritans  did  imbibe  not  merely 
the  great  enthusiasms  which  it  expresses  and  inculcates,  but 
also  the  strong  practical  sagacity  and  broad  right-mindedness 
of  which  it  is  the  emphatic  teacher.  So,  notwithstanding  an 
excessive  tendency  to  think  and  speak  of  Gideon  and  David, 
the  Puritan  actually  managed  to  govern  England  better  than 
the  House  of  Stuart  firesh  from  the  worldly-wise  school  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis. 

These  characteristics,  more  strictly  applicable,  of  course, 
to  the  higher  minds  among  the  Puritans,  apply  also,  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  is  often  the  case,  to  the  general  mass 
of  those  who  were  designated  by  that  name.  The  men  who 
constituted  the  '  ranks '  of  the  Roundhead  armies  differed  in 
no  essential  point,  if  we  except  the  inevitable  influences  of 
social  position  and  education,  from  those  among  the  higher 
classes  who  present  the  complete  type  of  the  character. 
Indeed,  social  and  educational  advantages  did  not  preserve 
their  usual  relative  importance  in  the  face  of  the  elevating  and 
refining  influence  of  the  religious  studies  of  all  classes  of 
Puritans.  From  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  read  in  this  earnest 
and  life-like  manner,  the  Puritan  obtained  a  mental  discipline 
of  a  more  invigorating  character  than  is  often  drawn  from 
systematized  instruction,  and  notions  of  true  courtesy  more 
consistent  and  firmly  rooted  than  even  the  unconscious  lessons 
of  early  association. 

Puritanism  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  synonym  for 
rigid  morality,  and  yet  upon  Puritans  has  been  thrown  the 
stigma  of  antinomianism.  It  has  been  allowed  that  the 
general  tone  of  life  of  the  Puritan  was  scrupulously  free  from 
exception,  so  far  as  breaches  of  the  moral  law  are  concerned ; 
and  yet  it  has  been  alleged  that  Puritans  placed  the  law  of 
mo^nJity  in  dangerous  subordination  to  the  liberty  ot  conscious 
grace.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  some  of  the  language 
employed  by  Puritans  does  (when  rigidly  interpretea)  sup- 
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port  this  accusation ;  and^  indeed^  there  are  expressions  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  which^  if  fastened  upon  without  reference 
to  the  general  bearing  of  his  argument^  by  the  strongly  rea- 
lizing mind  of  a  Puritan^  might  lead  to  an  injurious  depre- 
ciation of  '  mere  morality/  and  even  to  the  licentious  mysti- 
cism of  such  sects  as  the  *  Children  of  Love/  But  the  general 
current  of  biblical  doctrine  would  be  too  strong  to  be  resisted 
by  the  great  majority  of  these  earnest  scripturalists ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  accusation  applies  rather  to  the 
danger  to  others  firom  the  employment  of  such  language^ 
than  to  any  practical  abuse  of  Christian  liberty  in  the  general 
body  of  the  Puritans.  Hypocrisy^  the  casuistical  justifica- 
tion of  dishonest  means  to  a  good  end,  and  spiritual  pride, 
have  been  with  more  confidence  attributed  to  them  generally. 
To  a  genuine  Puritan,  conscious  hypocrisy  would  be  abhor- 
rent. Self-delusion,  and  the  exaggeration  natural  to  one  long- 
sustained  state  of  mind,  there  may  have  been ;  but  the 
unreality  of  hypocrisy  must  have  rendered  it  unendurable  to 
the  true  Puritan.  Of  the  second  accusation  there  may  have 
been  more  danger,  owing  to  the  subtlety  of  mind  engendered 
by  constant  mental  exercise ;  and  this  more  especially  when 
political  affairs  became  a  prominent  subject  of  discussion. 
But  here,  also,  the  habit  of  referring  not  merely  the  ends 
but  the  instruments  of  their  daily  pursuits  to  scriptural 
standards,  must  (except  in  some  rare  instances  of  miscon- 
ceived Bible  precedents)  have  maintained  a  wholesome  check 
on  the  licence  of  speculative  reasonings.  The  charge  of 
spiritual  pride  is  probably  to  some  extent  foimded  in  truth. 
It  would  have  been  nearly  impossible  for  those  who  differed 
so  greatly  from  the  world  around  them  in  their  appreciation 
of  higher  objects,  not  to  be  at  times  painfully,  and  at  other 
times  self-complacently,  conscious  of  this  superiority.  The 
weaker  among  them  would  naturally  be  unable  to  refrain  from 
a  supercilious  arrogance  of  demeanour  calculated  to  provoke 
infinite  iU-will.  The  deeper  minds,  however,  would  be  too 
conscious  of  the  sources  of  their  clearer  insight  to  feel  any 
disposition  to  imdue  self-importance.  There  is  one  point  of 
view  in  which  insubordinate  pride  has  been  attributed  to 
Puritans  from  mere  misapprehension.   It  has  been  allied  that 
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they  were  so  uplifted  by  a  sense  of  their  own  personal  dignity, 
as  to  be  unable  to  bear  any  superior,  and  to  be  thus,  by  the 
instincts  of  their  character,  enemies  to  the  royal  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  But,  most  assuredly,  there  is  no  idea  more 
essentially  characteristic  of  Puritanism  than  that  of  one  great 
authority  for  human  action.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
truth  and  right,  and  that  it  has  its  authoritative  expression 
upon  earth,  is  a  conception  in  itself  suggestive  of  subordination 
and  government,  and  which  broadly  distinguishes  Puritanism 
firom  the  chaotic  theories  of  modem  democracy.  In  this 
idea  the  Stuarts,  had  they  been  wise  and  upright  rulers,  would 
have  perceived  a  valuable  ally  to  their  administration.  What 
was  implied,  however,  in  this  Puritan  respect  for  authority 
was  ^ood  government — a  righteous  handling  of  the  sceptre 
entrusted  by  Grod.  They  had  no  respect  for  government 
except  as  the  earthly  symbol  of  God's  supreme  authority, 
and  no  government  could  stand  in  that  relation  to  them  which 
did  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.  They  bent  before  the 
throne  of  Gk)d  and  His  divinely  constituted  tribunals  on 
earth;  but  they  had  no  reverence  for  standards  of  authority 
which  were  warped  from  the  divine  pattern  by  the  selfish 
passions  and  tyranny  of  princes.  They  ^feared  God  and 
honoured  the  king^  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  the 
Cavalier  devoted  his  life  and  fortunes  to  any  inheritor  of  the 
royal  title  indiscriminately,  however  unworthy  he  might 
personally  be. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  Puritan  about  which  there  is 
no  dispute — the  virtues  of  the  home  circle.  Here  even  his 
bitterest  enemies  allow  to  him  not  merely  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  duties,  but  a  relaxation  from  his  sterner  and 
less  pleasing  moods  into  the  warmest  and  deepest  domestic 
affections.  If  a  morose  fanatic,  a  bad  subject,  and  a  designing 
hypocrite  in  the  world  without,  within  his  own  doors  he  was 
(they  acknowledged)  true  and  warm-hearted  as  son,  husband, 
and  father.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  the  most 
peculiarly  English  of  the  virtues  was  also  one  of  those  most 
distinctive  of  the  Puritan.  Drawn  immediately  from  his 
interpretation  of  the  Di\ine  will,  these  virtues  of  private 
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life  became^  in  their  tum^   the  school  of   robust  states- 
manship.'^ 

There  is^  however^  an  aspect  of  Puritanism,  in  its  social 
relations,  which  cannot  be  approached  by  any  modem  writer 
without  great  self-distrust.  The  spell  of  a  magician  has  been 
cast  over  this  portion  of  our  subject ;  and  he  must  have  ex- 
traordinary confidence  in  his  own  powers  who  (whatcYer 
the  strength  of  his  arguments)  can  hope  to  remove  com- 
pletely the  entrancing  delusion.  The  Cavalier  and  Bound- 
head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances  will  probably  always  re- 
main too  life-like  and  striking  portraitures  not  to  be  received 
by  the  majority  of  readers  as  faithful  reproductions  of  the 
originals.  ^  Sir  Henry  Lee'  will  outlive  a  thousand  dear 
historical  refutations,  and  ^  Claverhouse'  will  survive  even 
the  pungent  strictures  of  a  Macaulay.  You  cannot  destroy 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  great  novelist's  deline- 
ation of  these  men ;  and  though  you  should  produce  from  the 
archives  of  history  the  true  Sir  Henry  Lees  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  and  the  actual  '  Dundee'  of  King  James,  they  will 
be  unable  to  displace  from  their  pedestals  these  idols  of  the 
popular  fancy.  The  family  portraits  which  hang  round  the 
galleries  of  our  country  houses  are  enlisted  in  aid  of  the 
delusion.     How  many  are  there  among  those  priestesses  of 


*  Perhaps  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  a  thorough  Puntaii  to 
his  little  girl,  may  illustrate  this.  At  any  rate  they  form  a  literary  curiodty. 
The  writer,  Colonel  Alhan  Coxe,  was  at  that  time  governor  of  GhiernMy»  haying 
heen  appointed  in  place  of  Colonel  Russell,  October  23,  1649  :— 

'  My  sweet  girl, — I  received  a  little  note  by  Tom  Darnell,  last  night,  con- 
cerning West ....  I  must  now  (my  girl)  claim  this  prondse,  that  thoa 
follow  thy  grammar  hard,  and  also  let  me  entreat  that  some  time  be  spent  on 
thy  catedse.  Pray,  at  my  request  (which  I  know  thou  canst  not  deny),  be 
very  dutifVil  and  observant  to  thy  dear  mother,  that  in  my  absence  thou  mayest 
be  a  comfort  to  her  sad  heart,  and  at  my  return  I  may  have  cause  to  bless  Gdd 
and  thank  thee.  Forget  not  to  be  frequent  in  prayer,  and  when  thou  art 
before  the  throne  of  gprace  remember  me.  Commend  me  to  thy  unde  and  aunt 
Smyth.  The  great  Qod  [of]  both  thee  and  me  send  us  a  safe  meeting. — I  rest^ 
thy  loving  fat^r,  Alban  Coxb.' 

On  a  piece  of  paper  attached  are  the  following  renuu*ks :  '  Though  we  may 
have  no  communion  with  the  wicked  in  their  religions  nor  any  other  evil  action 
against  either  table  of  Qod's  law,  yet  in  civil  affiurs  we  are  taught  of  God  to 
converse  with  them  in  peace ;  as  to  eat  and  drink  with  them,  boy  and  adl 
with  them.  Gen.  xxiii.  3, 4, 16.  Make  covenants  of  peaoe^  Gen.  xiv.  13.  Show 
kindness  to  them,  a  Sam.  z.  a.  Pity  their  estate^  love  them.  Mat.  t.  44. 
Relieve  their  w9SiiM.'^AddUional  M88.  Brit.  Mus.  11,315,  p.  a3. 
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our  family  mysteries,  tlie  housiekeepers  of  our  great  housrs, 
who  are  conscientioua  enough,  or  think  it  consistent  with 
their  duties  to  the  family,  to  own  that  an  ancestor  of  their 
master  fought  against  King  Charles,  instead  of  '  suffering  in 
the  royal  cause,'  as  so  many  would  seem  to  have  done  ?  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Puritans  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
fall  under  the  ill-favour  of  successive  generations  of  English- 
men from  causes  natural  enough  in  each  case ;  but,  as  it 
happens,  not  exactly  similar.  A\'hy  the  Cavaliers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  their  followers  hated  and  decried 
them  we  learn  from  the  animated  description  of  a  Puritan 
lady,  who  had  herself  experienced  the  consequences  of  this 
stigma.  "The  payment  of  civil  obedience  to  the  king  and 
the  laws  of  the  land,'  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  'satisfied  not. 
If  any  durst  dispute  his  impositions  in  the  worship  of  God, 
he  was  presently  reckoned  among  the  seditious  and  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  and  accordingly  persecuted.  If  any 
were  grieved  at  the  dishonour  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  griping 
of  the  poor,  or  the  imjust  oppressions  of  the  subject  by  a 
thousand  ways  invented  to  maintain  the  riots  of  the  courtiers, 
Kui  Utti  iwuteg  of  need  j  Seots  the  kin^  lutd  Iiroaglit  in  to 
denmr  like  lootuts  the  plenty  of  this  landj  he  was  a  'Puritan.' 
TfaDy,oat<tf  mere  morality  and  civil  honesty,  discountenanced 
the  ftbominatioD  of  those  days,  he  was  a  '  Puritan,'  however 
he  conformed  to  their  superstitious  worship.  If  any  showed 
favonr  to  any  godly,  honest  persons,  kept  them  company, 
relieved  them  in  want,  or  protected  them  against  violent  or 
nnjnst  oppreuion,  he  was  a  '  Puritan.'  If  any  gentleman  in 
his  country  maintained  the  good  laws  of  the  land,  or  stood 
op  for  any  pnblic  interest,  for  good  order  or  government,  he 
was  a  '  Puritan.'  In  short,  all  that  crossed  the  viewa  of  the 
needy  courtiers,  the  proud  encroaching  priests,  the  thievish 
projectors,  the  lewd  nobility  and  gentry ;  whoever  was  zealous 
for  Qod's  glory  or  worship,  could  not  endure  blasphemous 
oaths,  ribald  conversation,  profane  scoSs,  sabbath-breaking, 
derifflon  of  the  Word  of  (jod,  and  the  like ;  whoever  could 
endnre  a  sermon,  modest  habits  or  conversation,  or  anything 
good,  all  these  were  'Puritans;'  and  if  'Puritans,'  then  enemies 
to  the  king  and  his  govermuent,  seditions,  factious  hypocrites, 
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ambitious  disturbers  of  the  public  peace^  and^  finally,  the  pest 
of  the  kingdom.  Such  false  logic  did  the  children  of  dark- 
ness use  to  argue  ^rith  against  the  hated  children  of  light, 
whom  tliey  branded^  besides,  as  an  illiterate,  morose,  melan- 
choly, discontented,  crazed  sort  of  men,  not  fit  for  human 
conversation.  As  such  they  made  them  not  only  the  sport  of 
the  pulpit,  which  was  become  but  a  more  solemn  sort  of  stage ; 
but  every  stage,  and  every  table,  and  every  puppet-play 
belched  forth  profane  scoffs  upon  them :  the  drunkards  made 
them  their  songs,  and  all  fiddlers  and  mimes  learned  to  abuse 
them,  as  finding  it  the  most  gainful  way  of  fooling.'  It  is 
now  pretty  generally  admitted  that,  whatever  its  merits  in 
other  respects,  the  Elizabethan  age  can  lay  little  claim  to  any 
close  adherence  to  the  rule  of  Christian  morality ;  but  under 
the  degraded  rule  of  James  the  court  and  nobility  of  England 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough  of  debauchery ;  and 
every  one  who  laid  the  slightest  claim,  by  his  actions  or  words, 
to  the  character  of  a  moral  or  religious  man,  was  classed  at 
once  among  the  Puritan  fanatics,  until  at  last  Puritanism  be- 
came almost  a  synonym  for  common  decency.  The  French 
ambassador  Tillieres  was  not  likely  to  be  over-nice  in  his 
notions  of  morality ;  but  he  writes  as  follows  to  his  court  on 
the  23rd  of  August,  1621 :  '  They  have  no  thoughts  here  of 
a  war  either  in  France  or  in  Germany,  nor  of  any  occupation 
whatever,  other  than  that  of  eating,  drinking,  and  making 
merry.  The  house  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  a  chief 
resort  for  these  pursuits ;  but  I  have  too  much  modesty  to 
describe,  in  the  terms  of  strict  truth,  things  which  one  would 
rather  suppress  than  commit  in  writing  to  ambassadorial 
despatches,  destined  for  the  perusal  of  distinguished  persons. 
They  are  such  as  even  friends  touch  upon  only  with  reluctance 
in  confidential  letters.  I  have,  nevertheless,  sought  out  for 
the  most  decent  expressions  which  I  can  make  use  of,  to 
convey  to  you  some  of  the  particulars,  but  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, whether  because  I  am  deficient  in  adroitness,  or  that 
it  be  actually  impossible  to  lay  these  histories  before  chaste 
ears.'  It  was  against  these  abominations  that  the  Puritans 
protested  as  much  by  their  lives  as  by  words ;  and  on  this 
account    they    speedily  obtained  the  character  of  morose 
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fanatics^  who  clouded  the  fair  horizon  of  life  by  their  gloomy 
asceticism^  and  who^  because  they  could  not  enjoy  social 
pleasures  themselves^  sought  to  deter  all  others  firom  a  share 
in  them.  Modem  society^  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  things 
covered  by  such  general  expressions  as  'social  pleasures^' 
has  accepted  the  language  of  the  Cavaliers^  when  speaking 
of  their  adversaries^  as  literally  true  in  its  owb  sense  of 
the  words:  and  coarse  fanaticism  and  a  boorish  hatred  of 
the  courtesies  of  society  have  been  set  down  as  inseparable 
features  of  the  Puritans  of  the  time  of  the '  Great  Rebellion.' 
The  long-flowing  love-locks^  the  peaked  beard^  and  plumed 
hat  of  the  Cavalier^  his  rich  and  picturesque  dress^  and  his 
gay^  daimtless  bearings  as  figured  forth  in  the  portraits  of  that 
generation^  have  attracted  irresistibly  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  when  the  pen  of  the  '  author  of 
Waverley'  threw  life  and  reality  into  this  pictorial  fancy,  and 
brought  down  the  Cavaliers  firom  their  dark  oak  firames  into 
the  closest  social  sympathies  of  the  present  day,  the  illusion 
was  rendered  complete,  and  every  one  would  have  been  proud 
to  welcome  to  his  hearth  and  his  festive  board  the  living  men 
whose  existence  had  been  so  completely  realized. 

'  He  has  doflTd  the  silk  doublet  the  breast-plate  to  bear, 
He  has  placed  the  steel  cap  o'er  his  long  flowing  hair ; 
From  his  belt  to  his  stirrop  his  broadsword  hang^  down- 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  gallant  that  fights  for  the  crown ! 

For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that  broadsword  he  draws; 

Her  king  is  his  leader^  her  charch  is  his  cause. 

His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown— 

Gkxl  strike  with  the  gallant  that  strikes  for  the  crown !' 

A  contemporary  Royalist  gives  a  somewhat  different  idea  of 
the  Cavalier  army.  Dr.  Edward  Symmons,  ^  a  minister  not 
of  the  late  confused  new,  but  of  the  ancient,  orderly,  and 
true  church  of  England,'  in  a  Vindication  of  King  Charles, 
published  in  1647,  says :  ^  Never  any  good  undertaking  had 
so  many  unworthy  attendants,  such  horrid  blasphemers,  and 
wicked  wretches  as  ours  hath  had.  I  quake  to  think,  much 
more  to  speak,  what  mine  ears  have  heard  firom  some  of  their 
lips ;  but  to  discover  them  is  not  my  present  business :  a  day 
may  come  when  the  world  may  see  that  we  who.  adhere  to 
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the  king  fiir  conarimee  sake  (wbatefcr  is  aid  of  ns  to  the 
eontrarjr)  have  as  tmlT  haled  the  porophaneness  and  vileness  of 
onr  own  men,  as  we  hare  done  the  diBknraltj  and  rebdlion  of 
the  enemy  .  .  .  We  hare  those  that  seem  to  hale  idigion 
as  mnch  as  the  lebeb  do  loraltr ;  yea,  that  make  idigkm  a 
work  of  rebellion,  eren  as  thev  cm  the  other  aide  do  make 
rebellion  a  work  of  religion/  Of  coarse  the  licentiooaneas  of 
the  majority  of  the  Cavaliers  is  not  to  be  taken  as  n^ativing 
the  decency  of  the  minority.  Bat  there  is  evidence  that  with 
most  of  the  latter  also  this  decency  was  bat  comparative,  as 
contrasted  with  the  oatrageoos  condnct  of  their  associates ; 
and  that  thoogh  the  outward  &ce  of  the  court  of  Charles  was 
mnch  reformed  firom  his  &ther's  and  compared  with  that, 
might  be  called  moral  and  temperate,  yet  it  fell  fiur  below 
our  standard  of  ordinary  decency  and  morality.  Those  indi- 
viduals among  the  Cavalier  party  who  attained  to  something 
like  our  notions  of  a  'gentleman'  found  themselves  sadly 
out  of  place  among  the  courtiers  of  King  Charles,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  found  in  that  king  himself  the  diflfusive  centre 
of  refinement  and  purity  which  the  modem  mind  conceives 
him  to  have  been. 

But  not  only  would  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
average  Cavalier  of  Charles  I.  have  rendered  him  unendur- 
able in  modem  general  society,  but  his  tastes  also  would  have 
made  him  an  unseemly  and  unsuitable  companion  for  the 
intercourse  of  daily  life.  Habits  and  tastes  which  have  now 
descended  to  the  lowest  classes,  were  considered  by  the 
thorough  Cavalier  quite  as  much  essential  parts  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  gentleman,  as  loyalty  and  reverence  for  church 
authority.  Not  only  those  refinements  which  we  should  call 
more  properly  mental,  but  the  ordinary  outward  characteristics 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  present  day,  would  have  conveyed  a 
clear  title  to  the  epithet  of  '  Puritan'  in  the  days  of  King 
Charles.  The  few  Falklands  and  Southamptons  were  ever 
looked  upon  with  dislike  and  distrust  in  the  royalist  camp 
and  court  as  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  their  opponents ; 
while  decorous  persons  such  as  Hyde  were  just  tolerated  as 
men  of  business,  and  almost  openly  scoffed  at  by  the  gay 
courtiers  of  Henrietta-Maria.    That  weak,  worthless,  over- 
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bearing  royal  beauty  imparted  to  the  court  of  her  husband 
miK^  of  the  empty  heartleBsness  and  imprincipled  levity  pre- 
valent in  the  circles  of  French  society ;  and  nothing  but  the 
more  firigid  formality  of  the  king  himself  prevented  the  court 
under  her  auspices  tram  forestalling  (in  an  approximate  de- 
gree) the  licentiousness  of  their  son  and  successor. 

Incredible  indeed  as  it  mayappear  to  some^  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  (if  we  except  a  few  honourable  names  among  the 
Royalists — such^  for  instance^  as  the  Earl  of  Derby)  the  Puri- 
tan gentleman  alone  would  be  appreciated  and  sympathized 
with  by  modem  society.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  afSrm 
that  peculiarities  of  manner  and  language  would  not  occa- 
sionally raise  a  smile  of  wondering  amusement  at  his  expense ; 
but  the  prevalent  feeling  would  be  one  of  sympathizing  re- 
spect. He  might  be  judged  by  some  over-strict  and  scru- 
pulous;  but  by  them  also  the  complete  absence  of  coarse  vul- 
garity in  his  manners  would  not  be  unappreciated.  His 
'  preciseness'  even  would  be  in  many  respects  less  marked  and 
offensive  to  the  world  at  large  than  is  the  case  with  '  strict' 
people  of  the  present  day.  It  would  be  '  strictness'  in  com- 
parison with  a  much  laxer  state  of  general  society^  and 
would^  therefore^  in  many  of  its  once  salient  features^  har- 
monize with  the  received  canons  of  propriety  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age. 

In  referring  to  these  and  similar  characteristics  of  the 
Puritan,  it  has  been  generally  forgotten,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  great  majority  of  the  Puritans  were  not  sepa- 
ratists from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England^  but 
formed  a  party  within  the  national  church.  Although,  there- 
fore, their  earnest  opinions  gave  a  certain  peculiarity  to  their 
manners,  there  was  not  the  broad  social  difference  which  (far 
more  than  any  religious  creed)  severs  the  churchman  and 
dissenter  of  the  present  day.  The  Puritan  was  not,  as  the 
modem  dissenter,  hardly  to  be  foimd  except  in  the  middle 
and  lower  classes;  and  within  these,  still  more  restricted  in 
his  social  intercourse  by  the  special  demarcations  of  his  creed. 
His  peculiarities  of  religious  opinion  did  not  with  society  at 
large  imply  the  probable  absence  of  higher  social  rank,  and 
of  the  social  influences  connected  with  formal  membership  of 
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the  Established  church.  Social  disabilities  of  this  kind  (fer- 
tile sources  of  infidelity  to  conscience  and  silly  assumption 
on  one  side^  and  querulous,  self-sufficient  rudeness  on  the 
other),  which  are  the  crying  evil  of  our  present  religious 
divisions,  did  not  attach  necessarily  to  the  Puritan  then,  and 
indeed  scarcely  existed  at  aU.  A  considerable  minority 
among  the  peers  and  landed  gentry  were  socially  as  well  as 
politically  '  Puritans/  The  wealthier  merchants  were  gene- 
rally of  that  cast ;  and  a  strong  body  of  the  beneficed  clergy, 
who  had  their  representatives  in  the  national  universities, 
w«e  openly  identified  with  that  epithet.  There  was, 
therefore,  little  occasion  for  that  gaucherie  often  and  very  na- 
turally resulting  from  isolation  in  one  small  circle  of  associa- 
tions ;  or  for  the  feeling  (sometimes  unwarranted)  of  being, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  circle,  a  social '  pariah.'  Nor, 
again,  was  there  the  resulting  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
cluded to  exaggerate  their  points  of  difference  from  the  ex- 
clusives,  and  to  assume  an  attitude  of  defiant  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  society  on  trifling  points  of  ceremonial  observance. 
Puritanism  and  '  Cavalierism '  (if  I  may  coin  such  a  word) 
were  two  rival  principles,  contending  for  the  regulation  of 
social  habits  as  much  as  for  political  ascendency,  and  in  both 
respects  on  something  like  equal  terms.  Puritanism,  there- 
fore, was  not  in  the  former  respect  the  enforced  attitude  of  a 
sullen  inferiority,  any  more  than  it  was  in  the  latter  the  mere 
reckless  desperation  of  a  defeated  faction. 

But  there  is  one  imputed  offence,  on  the  part  of  the  Puri- 
tan, against  the  taste  of  modem  society,  which  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  possible  entirely  to  remove,  his  alleged  moroseness. 
In  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  we  may  at  once  deny  the 
charge,  so  far  as  concerns  the  great  majority  of  the  Puritans, 
and  certainly  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Puritan  gentry.  We 
must  plead  guilty,  however,  if  it  is  merely  meant  to  imply 
the  absence  of  that  buoyant  gaiety  of  demeanour  which, 
with  all  his  coarseness  and  frivolity,  forms  the  undoubtedly 
attractive  feature  in  the  Cavalier.  The  habitual  expression 
of  the  Puritan  gentleman  was  grave  and  subdued ;  and  this 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  a  mind  constantly  occupied  with 
the  deepest  and  most  absorbing  questions.     It  would  appear 
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as  if  the  spirit  of  the  religious  reformation^  from  the  inti- 
mate connexion  which  it  speedily  formed  with  our  political 
history^  had  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the  B^g- 
lish  nation^  as  to  affect  permanently  the  national  character^ 
and  tinge  it  with  a  reserved  gravity^  which  up  to  that  time  was 
not  its  marked  characteristic.  Washington  Irving^  in  one  of 
his  delightful  essays  on  English  country-life^  has  treated  this 
subject  most  happily^  and  his  remarks  supply  the  key  to  much 
of  the  Puritan  '  melancholy.' 

After  describing  the  lamentations  of  Squire  Bracebridge 
over  the  decay  of  old  English  merriment^  he  goes  on  to 
say: — 

'  Such  are  a  few  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  the  squire  by 
way  of  contrasting  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  former 
vivacity  of  the  nation  with  its  present  monotonous  character. 
'  John  Bull^'  he  will  say^  '  was  then  a  gay  cavalier  with  a 
sword  by  his  side^  and  a  feather  in  his  cap  ;  but  he  is  now  a 
plodding  citizen^  in  snuff-coloured  coat  and  gaiters.' 

'  By-the-bye^  there  really  appears  to  have  been  some  change 
in  the  national  character  since  the  days  of  which  the  squire 
is  so  fond  of  talking ;  those  days  when  this  little  island  ac- 
quired its  favourite  old  title  of  ^  merry  England.'  This  may 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  growing  hardships  of  the  times^ 
and  the  necessity  of  turning  the  whole  attention  to  the  means 
of  subsistence;  but  England's  gayest  customs  prevailed  at 
times  when  her  common  people  enjoyed  comparatively  few  of 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  they  do  at  present.  It 
may  be  still  more  attributed  to  the  universal  spirit  of  gain^ 
and  the  calculating  habits  that  commerce  has  introduced ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  attribiUe  it  chiefly  to  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject ^  and  the  growing  freedom  and  activity  of 
opinion. 

'  A  free  people  are  apt  to  be  grave  and  thoughtful.  They 
have  high  and  important  matters  to  occupy  their  minds. 
They  feel  that  it  is  their  right,  their  interest,  and  their  duty 
to  mingle  in  public  concerns,  and  to  watch  over  the  general 
welfare.  The  continual  exercise  of  the  mind  on  political 
topics  gives  intenser  habits  of  thinking,  and  a  more  serious 
and  earnest  demeanour.     A  nation  becomes  less  gay,  but  more 
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inMleciually  active  and  tngorcm*.  Ji  evimeet  leti  play  cf  tie 
fanetfy  hut  mare  power  of  the  imagmation;  leti  fade  and  elegance^ 
hut  more  grandeur  of  mind;  leee  animated  vivaeify,  hmt  deeper 
entkneia^m.  It  is  when  men  are  slint  out  of  the  regions 
of  manly  thought  hy  a  despotic  government — when  every 
grave  and  lofty  theme  is  rendered  perilous  to  discussion  and 
almost  to  reflection ;  it  is  then  that  they  turn  to  the  safer 
occupations  of  taste  and  amusement ;  trifles  rise  to  import- 
ance^ and  occupy  the  craving  activity  of  intellect.  No  being 
is  more  void  of  care  and  reflection  than  the  slave — ^none 
dances  more  gaily  in  his  intervals  of  labour;  but  make  him 
free^  give  him  rights  and  interests  to  guards  and  he  beocnnes 
thoughtful  and  laborious/^ 

If  this  is  the  efiect  of  simple  political  emancipation^  how 
much  more  striking  must  have  been  the  influence  of  those 
deep  religious  questions  which^  colouring  every  object  and 
diity  of  life^  kept  the  Puritan  almost  constantly  under  the 
subdued  light  of  great  and  solemn  feelings?  The  state  of 
mind  thus  produced  was  doubtless  an  overstrained  one,  which 
could  only  be  sustained  by  the  closer  and  more  immediate 
presence  of  great  events;  but  enough  of  it  would  seem  to  have 
survived  the  national  reaction  (or  rather  the  reaction  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  classes)  to  thoughtless  licentiousness  after 
the  Restoration^  to  make  '  English  gravity '  a  common  topic 
of  remark  among  foreign  nations.  Those^  therefore,  who 
deride  the  '  moroseness  ^  of  the  Puritan,  should  recollect  that 
they  are  to  some  extent  ridiculing  that  ^  reserve '  upon  which 
modem  Englishmen  are  generally  accustomed  to  pride  them- 
selves. The  Cavalier  gaiety  would  be  doubtless  (if  separated 
from  its  less  pleasing  accompaniments)  socially  welcome  on 
many  occasions ;  but  the  general  feeling  of  modem  England 
would  equally  '  rebel '  against  its  frivolous  heartlessness  when 
applied  to  the  more  important  concerns  of  life.  Place  an 
Englishman  of  acknowledged  high  principle  and  good  sense, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  social  favourite  of  the  present  day, 
among  the  questions  and  feelings  of  the  days  of  Charles  I.> 


*  Braeehridge  Kail  (ed.  1823),  vol.  ii.  pp.  33-4.      See,  abo^  the  adminble 
eiisay, '  Merry  England/  in  Hazlitt's  Men  and  Mannen, 
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and  would  he^  in  any  essential  pointy  differ  firom  the  Eliots 
and  Hampdens  of  the  Puritan  party  ?  Even  now^  the  pre- 
sence of  great  and  unwonted  events  exercises  an  extraordinary 
influence  on  the  bearing  and  language  of  Englishmen  of  all 
daases ;  and  the  religious  expressions  which  appeared  strange^ 
if  not  hypocritical^  in  the  mouths  of  the  dead  Puritans^  have 
not  sounded  so  unnatural  and  insincere  when  proceeding 
spontaneously  from  the  camp-fires  before  Sebastopol, 

Milton  has  a  passage  in  his  Reason  of  Church  Oovemmeni, 
which  seems  still  further  to  elucidate  this  point :  '  How  happy 
were  it  for  this  frail  and^  as  it  may  be  called^  mortal  life  of 
man^since  all  earthly  things  which  have  the  name  of  good  and 
oonvenient  in  our  daily  use^  are  withal  so  cumbersome  and  full 
of  trouble,  if  knowledge,  yet  which  is  the  best  and  lightsomest 
possession  of  the  mind,  were,  as  the  common  saying  is,  no 
burden ;  and  that  which  is  wanted  of  being  a  load  to  any  part 
of  the  body,  it  did  not  with  a  heavy  advantage  overlay  upon  the 
spirit  I  For,  not  to  speak  of  that  knowledge  that  rests  in  the 
contemplation  of  natural  causes  and  dimensions,  which  must 
needs  be  a  lower  wisdom,  as  the  object  is  low,  certain  it  is 
that  he  who  hath  obtained  in  more  than  the  scantiest  measure 
to  know  anything  distinctly  of  God,  and  of  his  true  worship, 
and  what  is  infallibly  good  and  happy  in  the  state  of  man's 
life,  what  in  itself  evil  and  miserable,  though  vulgarly  not  so 
esteemed ;  he  that  hath  obtained  to  know  this,  the  only  high 
valuable  wisdom,  indeed,  remembering  also  that  God,  even  to 
a  strictness,  requires  the  improvement  of  these  his  entrusted 
gifts,  caitnot  but  sustain  a  sorer  burden  of  mind,  and  more 
pressing  than  any  supportable  toil  or  weight  which  the  body 
can  labour  under,  how  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  dispose 
and  employ  those  sums  of  knowledge  and  illumination  which 
Gtxl  hath  sent  him  into  this  world  to  trade  with/ — ^  Needs 
must  it  sit  heavily  upon  their  spirits,  that,  being  in  God's 
prime  intention  and  their  own,  selected  heralds  of  peace,  and 
dispensers  of  treasure  inestimable,  without  price  to  them  that 
have  no  peace,  they  find  in  the  discharge  of  their  commission 
that  they  are  made  the  greatest  variance  and  offence,  a  very 
sword  and  fire,  both  in  house  and  city,  over  the  whole  earth. 
This  is  that  which  the  sad  prophet  Jeremiah  laments :     '  Woe 
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is  me^  my  motlier^  tliat  thou  hast  borne  me^  a  man  of  strife 
and  contention  I'  And  although  Divine  inspirttion  must 
certainly  have  been  sweet  to  those  ancient  propheti,  yet  the 
irksomeness  of  that  truth  which  they  brought  waa  so  un- 
pleasant unto  them^  that  everywhere  they  call  it  a  burden. 
Yea^  that  mysterious  book  of  revelation^  which  the  great 
Evangelist  was  bid  to  eat^  as  it  had  been  some  eye-brightening 
electuary  of  knowledge  and  foresight,  though  it  were  sweat 
in  his  mouth,  and  in  the  learning,  it  was  bitter  in  his  belly^ 
bitter  in  the  devouring.  Nor  was  this  hid  firom  the  wise 
poet  Sophocles,  who  in  that  place  of  his  tragedy,  where 
Tiresias  is  called  to  resolve  King  (Edipus  in  a  matter  which 
he  knew  would  be  grievous,  brings  him  in  bemoaning  his  lot, 
that  he  knew  more  than  other  men.  For  surely,  to  every 
good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  hatefdl 
thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thousands ;  much 
better  would  it  like  him,  doubtless,  to  be  the  messenger  of 
gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  intended  busi- 
ness to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own 
true  happiness.  But  when  God  commands  to  take  the 
trumpet,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in 
man's  will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal/* 

If  we  bear  in  mind  some  of  the  above  causes  which  explain 
the  less  genial  characteristics-  of  the  Puritan,  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  impossible  to  imderstand  the  feelings  which  dictated 
some  of  those  social  restrictions  which  are  usually  given  as 
examples  of  his  morose  austerity.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  great  struggle  to  which  the  Puritan  committed 
himself  with  such  abandonment  of  all  secondary  considera- 
tions, one  of  the  most  dangerous  (because  one  of  the  most 
insidious)  of  the  instruments  of  national  degradation  was 
that  demoralization  which  consists  less  in  outward  acts  of 
gross  immorality,  than  in  the  empty,  thoughtless  disregard  of 
everything  but  the  passing  pleasures  of  the  day.  The  May- 
day games,  the  Simday  sports  ordered  by  royal  authority 
from  the  pulpit,  the  masques  and  theatrical  representations, 
the  court  feasts  and  balls,  were  at  that  time  so  many  pleasant 


•  Works,  by  Fletcher  (1843),  pp.  41-2. 
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opiates  to  deaden  the  perceptions  of  the  nation^  and  enervate 
their  manlier  qualities.  The  contemporary  historian  May^  in 
his  admirable  sketch  of  this  period^  refers  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  this  royal  policy.  '  Many  men/  he  says,  '  who  had 
before  been  loose  and  careless,  began  upon  that  occasion  to 
enter  into  a  more  serious  consideration  of  it,  and  were 
ashamed  to  be  incited  by  the  authority  of  churchmen  to  that 
which  themselves,  at  the  best,  could  but  have  pardoned  in 
themselves  as  a  thing  of  infirmity.  The  example  of  the 
court,  where  plays  were  usually  presented  upon  Sundays, 
did  not  so  much  draw  the  country  to  imitation,  as  reflect  with 
disadvantage  upon  the  court  itself,  and  sour  those  other 
court  pastimes  and  jollities,  which  would  have  relished  better 
without  that  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people,  as  things  ever 
allotted  to  the  delights  of  great  princes.  The  coimtenancing 
of  looseness  and  irreligion  was,  no  doubt,  a  good  preparative 
to  the  introduction  of  another  religion ;  and  the  power  of 
godliness  being  beaten  down,  popery  might  more  easily  by 
d^;rees  enter.' ^  Independently  of  the  grossness  and  immo- 
rality attending  most  of  these  pastimes,  and  tainting  the 
theatre  of  that  day,  the  more  earnest  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  the  motives  and  possible  consequences  of  the  excess  of 
mere  sensual  enjoyment  into  which  it  was  attempted  to  plunge 
the  nation.  The  early  habits  and  education  of  most  of  the 
Puritan  leaders  had  familiarized  them  with  those  accomplish- 
ments and  amusements  which  are  usually  set  down  as  the 
special  property  of  the  Cavaliers ;  and  although  there  were 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  among  Puritans  as  to  their 
lawfulness,  according  to  the  standard  of  God's  will,  to  which 
they  referred  every  question,  still  not  a  few  of  them,  espe- 
cially among  the  gentry,  rested  their  objections  on  their 
abuse  and  undue  intrusion,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  impor- 
tant and  pressing  occupations.  They  especially  deprecated  this 
absorption  in  festivities  in  the  crisis  of  a  great  national  con- 
vulsion, when  the  fate  of  England  for  centuries  at  least  hung 
trembling  in  the  balance.      This  feeling  is  set  forth  very  dis- 


*  May's  Siftory  of  the  Long  ParlMment :  a  masterly  contemporary  work, 
fbll  of  noble  thought  and  just  conoeptiou  of  character. 
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tinctly  in  the  first  of  the  ordinances  of  parliament  suppress- 
ing '  stage-plays/  '  On  the  eve  of  the  actual  oommenoement 
of  hostilities^  an  order  was  made  by  the  two  Housea^  that 
during  the  present  period  of  calamity^ '  when  humiliation  and 
prayer  better  befitted  the  state  of  public  affairs  than  lascivious 
mirth  and  levity/  all  public  stage-plays  should  cease  and  be 
forborne.  It  was  not  till  the  end  cKfthe  year  1647^  when 
Scotch  Presbyterianism  exercised,  a  peculiar  influence  on  the 
English  Parliament^  that  the  opinion  of  those  among  the 
Puritans  who  objected  to  such  exhibitions  on  scriptural 
grounds^  gained  the  ascendant^  and  '  a  general  interdict  was 
established  against  them^  as  having  been  'condemned  by 
ancient  heathens^  and  by  no  means  to  be  tolerated  among 
professors  of  the  Christian  religion/  ^*  This  particular 
ground  of  objection^  however^  only  applies  to  a  portion  of  the 
Puritans^  and  does  not  express  the  feelings  of  many  who  were 
willing  to  forego  what  they  looked  upon  as  in  themselves  inno- 
cent pleasures^  in  consideration  of  the  more  solemn  demands  of 
the  age.  When  the  country  assumed  a  more  settled  character 
under  the  Protector^  Davenant  was  allowed  by  him  to  perform 
comedies  in  a  private  theatre;  and  undoubtedly  the  sentiments 
of  Cromwell  on  this  and  similar  points  were  shared  by  others 
of  an  equally  decided  Puritan  stamp.  Music  and  the  fine  arts 
were  regarded  with  much  the  same  mixed  feelings.  Some  of 
the  Puritans  objected  to  both  on  reasons  deduced  firom  the 
Bible,  some  of  which  are  fancifol  and  far-fetched  enough  to 
raise  a  smile ;  while  others,  undoubtedly,  are  manifestations 
of  idiosyncrasies  in  those  who  employ  them,  which  render 
it  impossible  to  take  them  as  representations  of  the  feelings 
of  a  class.  There  was,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  theatrical 
representations,  another  current  of  feeling  among  the  Puri- 
tans ;  and  by  many  individuals  these  disputed  tastes  were 
cherished,  although  still  in  decided  subordination  to  what 
they  considered  more  important  pursuits.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  bring  together  from  the  notices,  imperfect  as  they 
are,  which  we  possess  of  the  private  life  of  the  reigns  of  the 
earlier  Stuarts,  ample  illustrations  of  what  has  just  been  stated 


*  Qodwin's  Hutory  0/  th€  CommonweaUk,  toI.  L  p.  76. 
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respecting  the  puritan  rules  of  conduct  on  such  points.  Some 
passages^  however^  in  the  character  of  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
drawn  by  his  wife,  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  point  of  view  from  which  some  undoubted  Puritans 
at  least  r^arded  these  social  questions. 

'  He  was  apt/  she  says,  '  for  any  bodily  exercise ;  and  any 
that  he  did,  became  him :  he  could  dance  admirably  well,  but 
neither  in  youth  nor  riper  years  made  any  practice  of  it :  he 
had  skill  in  fencing,  such  as  became  a  gentleman :  he  had  a 
great  love  of  music,  and  often  diverted  himself  with  a  viol,  on 
which  he  played  masterly ;  and  he  had  an  exact  ear  and  judg- 
ment in  other  music :  he  shot  excellently  in  bows  and  guns, 
and  much  used  them  for  his  exercise  :  he  had  great  judgment  in 
paintings,  gravings,  sculpture,  and  all  liberal  arts,  and  had 
many  curiosities  of  value  in  all  kinds  :  he  took  great  delight 
in  perspective  glasses,  and  for  his  other  rarities  was  not  so 
much  affected  with  the  antiquity  as  the  merit  of  the  work : 
he  took  much  pleasure  in  improvement  of  grounds,  in  plant- 
ing groves,  and  walks,  and  fruit-trees,  in  opening  springs  and 
making  fish-ponds ;  of  country  recreations  he  loved  none  but 
hawking,  and  in  that  was  very  eager  and  much  delighted  for 
the  time  he  used  it,  but  soon  left  it  off:  he  was  wonderfully 
neat,  cleanly,  and  genteel  in  his  habit,  and  had  a  very  good 
fancy  in  it ;  but  he  left  off  very  early  the  wearing  of  anything 
that  was  costly,  yet  in  his  plainest  negligent  habit  appeared 
very  much  a  gentleman :  he  had  more  address  than  force  of 
body,  yet  the  courage  of  his  soul  so  supplied  his  members 
that  he  never  wanted  strength  when  he  found  occasion  to 
employ  it:  his  conversation  was  very  pleasant,  for  he  was 
naturally  cheerful ;  had  a  ready  wit  and  apprehension :  he 
was  eager  in  everything  he  did,  earnest  in  dispute,  but  withal 
very  rational,  so  that  he  was  seldom  overcome :  everything 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  he  did  with  delight, 
free  and  unconstrained  :  he  hated  ceremonious  compliment, 
but  yet  had  a  natural  civility  and  complaisance  to  all  people : 
he  was  not  talkative,  yet  free  of  discourse  :  of  a  very  spare 
diet,  not  given  to  sleep,  and  an  early  riser  when  in  health : 
he  never  was  at  any  time  idle,  and  hated  to  see  any  one  else 
80  :  in  all  his  natural  and  ordinary  inclinations  and  composure^ 
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there  wa9  iometking  extraordinary  and  tending  io  mrime  beyond 
what  I  can  describe^  or  can  be  gathered  firom  abare,  dead  de- 
scription :  there  wae  a  li/eo/ spirit  and  power  in  him  that  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  copy  drawn  firom  him.  ...  I  cannot  say 
whether  he  were  more  tmly  magnanimoos,  or  less  prond :  he 
never  disdained  the  meanest  person,  nor  flattered  the  greatest : 
he  had  a  loving  and  sweet  courtesy  to  the  pocnrest,  and  would 
often  employ  many  spare  hours  with  the  commonest  soldiers 
and  poorest  labourers ;  but  still  so  ordering  his  familiarity  as 
it  never  raised  them  to  a  contempt,  but  entertained  still  at 
the  same  time  a  reverence  with  love  of  him :  he  ever  pre- 
served himself  in  his  own  rank ;  neither  being  proud  of  it  so 
as  to  despise  any  inferior,  nor  letting  fall  that  just  decorum 
which  his  honour  obliged  him  to  keep  up.  He  was  as  £Eur 
firom  envy  of  superiors  as  firom  contemning  them  that  were 
under' him  :  he  was  above  the  ambition  of  vain  titles,  and  io 
tcell  contented  with  the  even  ground  of  a  gentleman,  that  no  invita- 
tion could  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  advance  one  step  that 
way ;  he  loved  substantial,  not  airy  honour.  Never  had  any 
man  a  more  contented  and  thankful  heart  for  the  estate  that 
Gt)d  had  given,  but  it  was  a  very  compass  for  the  es^ercise  of 
his  great  heart.  He  loved  hospitality  as  much  as  he  hated 
riot :  he  could  contentedly  be  without  things  beyond  his 
reach,  though  he  took  very  much  pleasure  in  all  those  noble 
delights  that  exceeded  not  his  faculties.  In  those  things  that 
were  of  mere  pleasure,  he  loved  not  to  aim  at  that  he  could 
not  attain :  he  would  rather  wear  clothes  absolutely  plain,  than 
pretend  to  gallantry ;  and  would  rather  choose  to  have  none, 
than  mean  jewels  or  pictures,  and  such  other  things  as  were 
not  of  absolute  necessity.  He  would  rather  give  nothing 
than  a  base  reward  or  present ;  and  upon  that  score  he  lived 
very  much  retired,  though  his  nature  was  very  sociable,  and 
delighted  in  going  into  and  receiving  company ;  because  his 
fortune  would  not  allow  him  to  do  it  in  such  a  noble  manner 
as  suited  with  his  mind.  His  whole  life  was  the  rule  of  tem- 
perance in  meat,  drink,  apparel,  pleasure,  and  all  those 
things  that  may  be  lawfully  enjoyed ;  and  herein  his  tem- 
perance was  more  excellent  than  in  others  in  whom  it  is  not 
so  much  a  virtue,  but  proceeds  firom  want  of  appetite  or  gust 
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of  pleasure ;  in  him  it  was  a  true,  wise,  and  religious  govern, 
ment  of  the  desire  and  delight  he  took  in  the  things  he  en- 
joyed. He  had  a  certain  activity  of  spirit  which  could  never 
endure  idleness  either  in  himself  or  others,  and  that  made 
him  eager,  for  the  time  he  indulged  it,  as  well  in  pleasure  as 
in  business ;  indeed,  though  in  youth  he  exercised  innocent 
8]>orts  a  little  while,  yet  afterwards  his  business  was  his  plea- 
sure. But,  how  intent  soever  he  were  in  anything,  how  much 
soever  it  delighted  him,  he  could  freely  and  easily  cast  it 
away  when  Grod  called  him  to  something  else.  He  had  as 
much  modesty  as  could  consist  with  a  true,  virtuous  assur- 
ance, and  hated  an  impudent  person.  He  despised  nothing 
of  the  female  sex  but  their  follies  and  vanities.  Scurrilous 
discourse  even  among  men*  he  abhorred;  and  though  he  some- 
times took  pleasure  in  wit  and  mirth,  yet  that  which  was 
mixed  with  impurity  he  never  would  endure.' 

Making  allowance  for  the  very  natural  high-colouring  of 
the  above  character,  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  it  of 
the  general  tone  of  life  and  tastes  of  the  more  cultivated 
puritan  gentlemen  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  point  of 
dress,  to  which  brief  allusion  is  there  made,  has  been  a  fer- 
tile cause  of  popular  derision  against  the  Puritans,  and,  per- 
haps, lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  the  ill-favour  with 
which  the  name  has  been  attended  in  modern  society.  Al- 
though, therefore,  in  itself  comparatively  unimportant,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject.  The  puritan 
costume,  though  accommodated  to  his  ideas  of  manly  sim- 
plicity, and  therefore,  in  comparison  with  the  cavalier  attire, 
plain  and  sombre,  would  be  looked  upon  at  present  as  offend- 
ing on  the  side  of  foppery  rather  than  of  Quakerism.  In  a 
lai^ge  proportion  of  cases  (judging  from  incidental  notices 
and  from  the  portraits  which  have  come  down  to  us),  it  would 
be  considered,  on  the  whole,  extremely  handsome  and  be- 
coming. The  military  costume,  which  inevitably  became  the 
prevalent  dress  of  the  time,  would  (in  many  instances)  excite 
warm  admiration  even  in  those  accustomed  to  the  splendid 
uniforms  of  our  household  troops.     General  Harrison,  the 
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regicide,  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a  thorougli  Puritan,  and 
as  such  is  made  the  subject  of  a  most  unwarranted  caricature 
by  Scott,  in  his  novel  of  Woodstock ;  yet  the  following  is 
a  description  of  his  dress  given  by  the  royalist  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  in  attendance  on  King  Charles :  ^  Another  troop 
of  horse  was  in  good  order  drawn  up,  by  which  his  majesty 
passed.  It  was  to  bring  up  the  rear.  In  the  head  of  it  was 
the  captain,  gallantly  mounted  and  armed  :  a  velvet  monteir 
was  on  his  head,  anew  buff-coat  upon  his  back,  and  a  crfmson 
silk  scarf  about  his  waist,  richly  fringed ;  who,  as  the  king 
passed  him  by  wdth  an  easie  pace  (as  delighted  to  see  men 
well  horsM  and  armM),  the  captain  gave  the  king  a  bow  with 
his  head  all  a-soldade,  which  his  majesty  requited.'*  The 
original  dress  of  our  present  'carabineers'  (6th  dragoon 
guards),  who  are  said  to  have  formed  Cromwell's  body-guard, 
has  been  allowed  by  modem  military  critics  to  warrant  the 
praise  here  awarded  to  General  Harrison  and  his  soldiers. 

Of  course  there  were  many  differences  on  the  subject  of 
dress  among  the  Puritans,  and  we  can  only  speak,  as  on  all 
social  points,  of  a  certain  proportion  of  those  who  went  by 
the  name.  It  would,  doubtless,  not  be  difficult  to  find  illus- 
trations among  them  of  the  extreme  of  coarse  homeliness  of 
dress  and  manners,  just  as  among  the  Cavaliers  we  might 
select  examples  of  outrageous  foppery.  It  is  quite  enough  for 
our  purpose  to  show  that  the  puritan  gentlemen  were  not 
necessarily  (by  virtue  of  their  name  and  creed)  so  entirely 
open  to  modem  ridicule  in  these  respects  as  has  been 
supposed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  alleged  dose  crop- 
ping of  the  hair,  which  gave  them  the  name  of  '  Bound- 
heads'  with  their  opponents.  The  exuberant  locks  of  the 
Cavalier  (however  ornamental  in  pictures)  would  be  now 
regarded  in  actual  life  as  extremely  effeminate,  and  far  more 
ridiculous  than  the  puritan  fashion.  Reactions,  indeed,  are 
always  to  extremes  ;  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  us  that,  in 
contemptuous  derision  of  the  length  of  the  cavalier  locks, 
the  Parliamentarians  at  first  wore  their  hair  so  short,  that 
their  army,  when  it  took  the  field,  looked  '  as  if  they  had 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Ttoo  Last  Tears  of  the  Beign  ^  King  Charles  J.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  Qroom  of  the  Chambers  to  his  Mi^'etty  (ed.  1815)1 
PP-  139-40. 
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been  only  sent  out  till  their  hair  was  grown/  But  we  must 
remember  that  this  '  shortness^  she  speaks  of  has  reference  to 
the  usual  length  of  the  hair  in  those  days^  and  would^  pro- 
bably, be  very  similar  to  our  own  present  fashion.  Even 
this,  however,  was  not  maintained ;  for  the  same  author  adds 
that,  '  two  or  three  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
any  stranger  who  had  seen  this  very  army  would,'  even 
with  the  notions  of  that  time,  ^  have  inquired  the  reason  of 
the  name'  of  Roundhead.  Some  ministers,  indeed,  she 
speaks  of,  and  others,  ^  who  cut  their  hair  close  round  their 
heads  with  so  many  little  peaks,  as  was  something  ridiculous 
to  behold ;'  and  there  is  a  portrait  of  William  Prynne,  the 
learned '  utter-barrister'  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  prefixed  to  some  of 
his  works,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  this  extreme  '  Round- 
head' fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of  the 
portraits  of  Puritans  of  that  day  (and  among  them  some  of 
the  leading  ministers)  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  ground- 
lessness, according  to  modem  ideas,  of  the  charge  of  a  general 
and  ridiculous  close-cropping. 

Such,  then,  were  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Puri- 
tanism and  the  Puritans.  Puritanism  was  essentially  spiritual 
in  its  conception,  and  onW  ^^r  material  in  its  religious 
agencies  as  seemed  mfaJasamme  with  an  entire  subordination 
to  the  original  idea.  Resting  on  simple  and  immediate  rela- 
tions between  God  and  man,  it  was  at  once  anxiously  and 
entirely  obedient  to  what  it  believed  to  be  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  and  self-reliant  and  critical  so  far  as  respected  the  mere 
authority  of  man.  It  was,  therefore,  at  once  conservative 
and  uncompromising.  If  it  tore  down  with  no  gentle  hand 
the  ovei^owth  of  tyrannical  and  superstitious  innovation,  it 
did  so  under  the  paramoimt  idea  of  the  restitution  of  the  pure 
temple  of  God  upon  earth.  If  occasionally  austere,  it  was 
always  manly.  If  sometimes  narrow,  it  was  always  earnest. 
If  not  always  clear-sighted  in  its  objects,  it  never  limited  its 
vision  to  passing  events,  but  looked  out  boldly  into  the  wider 
future.  If  intolerant  of  some  approved  English  tastes,  it  was 
so  in  the  interests  of  a  true  English  spirit ;  if  it  prohibited 
them  for  the  time,  it  rendered  them  innocuous  in  all  future 
time.  If  too  grave  for  ordinary  events,  it  harmonized  in  its 
temper  with  the  extraordinary  work  to  which  it  believed  itself 
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divinely  called.  If  it  overthrew  a  cliurch^  it  preserved  the 
morality  and  spirit  of  Christianity  among  the  nation.  If  it 
executed  a  king^  it  laid  the  foundation  for  a  reconciliation 
between  monarchy  and  liberty.  If  its  errors  were  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  not  a  few^  it  at  least  dealt  with  questions 
which  would  task  the  genius  and  the  conscience  of  the  ablest 
and  noblest.  We  have  benefited  by  many  of  its  successful 
solutions^  and  have  rarely  ourselves  added  to  them.  It  carried 
the  philosophy  of  the  divine  and  the  scholar  into  the  work  of 
practical  statesmanship ;  and  the  morality  of  the  Bible  into 
the  courts  the  workshop^  and  the  camp.  It  reconciled  the 
duties  of  public  and  private  life  by  placing  them  both  under 
the  dictation  of  one  common  authority.  It  perished  in  its 
outward  structure  from  the  convulsions  which  it  provoked^ 
but  its  spirit  still  lives  in  the  institutions  which  it  rescued 
from  destruction,  and  in  an  undemoralized  national  character. 
The  descendants  of  the  English  Cavaliers  may  with  reason 
be  proud  of  the  gallant  self-devotion  of  their  ancestors  who 
perilled  their  own  lives  and  fortunes,  equally  with  the  welfare 
of  their  country,  in  the  service  of  princes  wholly  unworthy  of 
the  sacrifice ;  but  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  who  trace  their  descent  from  those  puritan  gen- 
tlemen who,  unsupported  by  the  strong  impulses  of  royal 
favour  and  personal  devotion,  and  with  little  permanent 
countenance  from  the  shifting  passions  of  a  multitude,  broke 
through  every  tie  of  individual  comfort,  and  family  and 
private  considerations;  cast  aside  for  the  time  their  own  natural 
tastes  and  sympathies ;  exposed  themselves  to  imputations  of 
disloyalty  with  men  because  they  would  not  be  disloyal  to 
God ;  and  through  disappointment  and  success,  victory  and 
treachery,  high  power  and  utter  prostration,  unwaveringly 
preserved  the  principles  of  their  '  good  old  cause,**  leaving 
to  succeeding  generations,  who  have  reaped  the  harvest  which 
they  sowed  with  their  sorrows  and  their  blood,  to  do  justice 
to  their  motives,  if  they  refuse  to  consecrate  their  names. 


*  As  he  (Hnrrison)  was  going  to  suffer,  one,  in  derision,  called  to  him,  and 
said,  '  Where  is  your  good  old  cause  V  He,  with  a  cheerfhl  smile^  dapt  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  and  said, '  Here  it  is,  and  I  am  going  to  seal  it  with  my 
blood.'— Trials  of  the  Regicides :  StaU  Truds  (fol.  ed.),  vol.  IL  p.  403. 


III. 


ANTECEDENTS  AND  FIRST  YEARS  OF  KING 

CHARLES. 

THE  conduct  of  Cliarles  I.  in  early  life  is  so  dosely  con- 
nected witli  the  events  of  his  reign^  that  it  may  be  well, 
before  making  any  remarks  on  the  latter^  to  bring  together  a 
few  of  the  notices  of  the  former  which  are  scattered  through 
contemporary  authorities. 

The  part  played  by  Charles  in  state  affairs  during  the  life 
of  his  father  was  firom  an  early  period  far  firom  inconsiderable ; 
though,  until  the  last  year  or  two  of  James's  reign,  the  public 
in  general  were  unaware  of  the  influence  which  he  secretly 
exercised  over  that  sovereign's  counsels.  At  his  elder 
brother's  death,  in  November,  1612,  he  was  still  a  mere  boy, 
r^arded  by  the  popular  feeling  with  little  favour.  A  sickly 
constitution,  a  weakness  in  his  limbs,  and  a  natural  stutter 
in  his  speech,  no  doubt  fostered  his  disposition  to  a  cold  and 
awkward  reserve,  which  contrasted  very  imfavourably  with 
the  affability  and  frank  impetuosity  of  the  deceased  prince. 
We  find,  then,  that  for  some  time  all  that  was  said  of  his 
character  in  public  was  of  the  simply  negative  kind.  The 
rise  of  the  second  great  favourite  of  James,  George  Villiers, 
which  began  in  the  year  1615,  was  not  at  first  gratifying  to 
Charles ;  who  would  even  seem,  from  an  allusion  in  one  of  the 
diplomatic  despatches,  to  have  shown  some  leaning  to  the 
Puritans.  But  the  popularity  with  that  party  of  his  sister, 
the  Electress-palatine,  appears  to  have  excited  strongly  the 
jealousy  of  the  prince,  and  (as  an  ambassador"*^  teUs  us),  to 


*  Yon  Ballmer's  HiHory  qf  the  Sixteenih  and  Seventeenth  Centwries,  traiifl« 
lated  from  the  German,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  This  is  my  general  authority  for  the 
ambassadorial  reports. 
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the  great  pleasure  of  the  king^  produced  an  entire  change  in 
his  feelings.  In  one  of  his  letters  Buckingham  thanks 
James  for  haying  '  first  planted  me  in  your  babie  Charles' 
good  opinion.'  Clarendon  states  that  it  was,  '  after  a  long 
time  of  declared  jealousy  and  displeasure  on  the  prince's  part, 
and  occasion  enough  administered  on  the  other,'  that  this 
new  and  fatal  fiiendship  was  entered  upon.  Before  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  we  find  Charles  employing  the  interposition 
of  Yilliers  in  a  matter  in  which  he  had  excited  his  fieither's 
displeasure ;  and  a  curious  letter  has  escaped  the  fire  to  which 
it  was  destined,  and  survives  to  show  us,  that  as  early  as  the 
year  1618,  Buckingham  was  the  confidant  of  the  young  prince. 
'  Steenie,'  writes  Charles,  'I  have  nothing  now  to  write  to 
you,  but  to  give  you  thanks  both  for  the  good  counsel  ye  gave 
me  and  for  the  event  of  it.  The  king  gave  me  a  good  sharp 
potion,  but  you  took  away  the  working  of  it  by  the  well- 
relished  comfits  ye  sent  after  it.  I  have  met  with  the  party 
that  must  not  be  named  once  already;  and  the  colour  of 
vrriting  this  letter  shall  make  me  meet  with  her  on  Saturday, 
although  it  is  written  the  day  being  Thursday.  So  assuring 
you  that  the  business  goes  safely  on,  I  rest  your  constant, 
loving  Mend  Charles. — I  hope  ye  will  not  show  the  king 
this  letter,  but  put  it  in  safe  custody  of  Mister  Vulcan.'* 
Three  years  afterwards  the  French  ambassador  Tillieres,  after 
describing  a  scene  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  (which  has 
been  already  referred  to)  in  which  Charles  was  one  of  the 
actors,  adds  that  '  the  Prince  of  Wales'  actions  are  so  little 
disposed  to  virtue,  that  he  is  despised  and  hated  as  much  as 
his  sister  is  honoured  and  beloved.'  In  May,  i6a2,  there  is 
a  passage  in  the  same  ambassador's  despatches,  which  is 
curious  on  more  than  one  account.  '  My  Lord  Digby  enjoys, 
as  ambassador,  so  great  a  salary,  that  he  does  not  expend  the 
half  of  it.  He  takes  himself,  however,  out  of  the  way,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  his  enemies,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Buckingham,  who  never  will  forgive  him  his  attacks  upon  Spain  ; 
and  the  less  so,  that  he  has  spoken  disadvantageously  of  the 
marquis  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  saying  that  he  was  the 
ruiner  of  England.     The  prince  reported  the  whole  to  Buck- 


•  HalliwcU'8  Letters  of  Kings  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
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inghamy  wlio  still  enjoys  the  position  of  favourite ;  a  name 
comprising  everything  which  can  be  expressed  of  evil,  and 
conveying  all  the  bad  consequences  which  have  ever  flowed 
firom  it. '  A  few  days  later,  speaking  of  the  general  suppressed 
indignation  and  disgust  at  the  increasing  vices  of  the  old 
king,  the  ambassador  continues  :  ^  Many  say,  '  if  even  yoimg 
persons  die,  it  cannot  possibly  last  long  with  an  old  man.' 
They  place  their  hope  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I,  however, 
maintain,  against  the  opinion  of  many,  and  especially  of 
Mons.  Domquester,''^  who  holds  him  for  a  man  of  much  under- 
standing and  of  his  word,  and  ascribes  his  great  endurance 
to  wisdom,  that,  when  he  comes  to  the  government,  his 
subjects  will  soon  be  tired  of  him ;  for  he  will  exhibit  all  the 
vices  of  his  father,  but  display  none  of  the  qualities  which  his 
friends  attribute  to  him ;  for  how  were  it  otherwise  possible 
that  a  prince  of  his  years  should,  as  yet,  have  given  no  proof 
of  anything  good  or  generous  ?'  The  historian  May  confirms 
this  contemporary  estimate.  Speaking  of  the  favourable 
expectations  of  Charles  formed  by  the  majority  of  the  nation 
at  his  accession,  he  adds,  that  '  some  men  suspended  their  , 
hopes,  as  doubting  what  to  find  of  a  prince  so  much  and  so 
long  reserved.'  In  Janiiary,  1623,  Tillieres  writes  to  his 
court :  '  Buckingham  is  daily  more  despised  by  every  one, 
even  by  the  Spaniards  whom  he  has  favoured.  He  has  all 
the  more  succeeded  in  insinuating  himself,  with  a  view  to  the 
future,  into  the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  new 
favour  is  very  variously  spoken  of :  many  who  do  not  see  far 
into  things  believe  that  the  prince  dissembles;  few  know 
that  passions  for  women  have  to  do  with  it.  Howsoever  the 
affair  may  be,  the  prince  is  loudly  blamed  therefore,  and  the 
more  he  advances  in  age,  the  more  he  diminishes  his  repu« 
tation.' — '  In  the  beginning,'  he  says,  in  the  February 
following,  'Buckingham  showed  moderation  enough,  for  he 
feared  lest  the  queen  Anne  should  effect  his  downfall  as  she 
did  that  of  Somerset.  After  her  death  he  was  still  afraid  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  since  he  has  become  secure  of  him 
also,  by  the  means  of  procuring  him  gratifications  of  all 
kinds,  his  own  disposition  displays  itself  in  a  reckless  manner. 


•  Lingua-Franca — possibly  for  *  Doncastcr.' 
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and  he  exhibits  debauchery,  efirontery,  irreligion,  and  ra- 
pacity to  the  highest  degree/ — '  I  am  assured,'  he  writes,  on 
the  3rd  of  March  of  the  same  year,  '  that  the  king  is  so 
disgusted  with  Buckingham  and  his  presumption,  and  not 
less  so  with  his  son,  by  reason  of  the  friendship  sprung 
up  between  them,  that  he  would  rather  endanger  his  state 
than  put  up  with  this  any  longer.  Gondomar,  before  his 
departure,  gave  some  assurances  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
respecting  his  marriage,  in  the  event  of  his  journeying  to 
Spain.  Don  Balthazar  de  Zuniga,  however,  appears  not  to 
have  sanctioned  the  plan.  Since  then  the  matter  has  been 
one  while  pushed  forward,  at  another  let  drop,  till,  a  few  days 
since,  a  pretended  merchant  delivered  letters  to  the  prince  in 
which  a  rupture  of  the  marriage  n^otiations  was  indicated, 
if  Charles  did  not  make  a  journey  to  Spain.  The  latter  is 
now  disposed  rather  to  encounter  dangers  than  incur  an  un- 
successful termination  of  the  affair;  and  so  much  the  more  as 
his  father  for  some  time  back  has  treated  him  with  open  and 
insupportable  contempt.  In  order  to  avoid  enduring  this 
lesser  evil,  the  prince,  like  a  man  without  judgment,  hurls 
himself  head  foremost  into  the  greatest  of  follies;  and 
Buckingham,  whom  the  king  only  tolerates  through  fear  and 
habit,  wishes,  by  a  dangerous  and  extravagant  conduct,  so  to 
attach  himself  to  the  prince,  that  the  latter  must  in  every 
case  either  support  him  or  share  his  ruin.'  The  Venetian 
envoy,  Vallaresso,  writing  in  September,  i6az,  says  :  '  Of  the 
prince  Charles  as  yet  scarcely  anything  is  to  be  said,  except 
that  he  is,  like  his  father,  passionately  addicted  to  the  chase. 
Whether  his  obedience  be  the  residt  of  wise  principle  or 
natural  disposition,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  the  coldness  which 
he  displays  in  all  his  dealings  leads  us  to  no  very  favourable 
conclusions  in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  unless  on  his 
accession  to  the  sovereignty  he  display  a  different  disposition.' 
Speaking  of  the  rupture  of  the  Spanish  match,  the  French 
ambassador  tells  us  (May  14,  1624)  ^all  the  presents  and 
letters  which  were  sent  from  hence  for  the  Infanta  are  come 
back ;  the  latter  imtouched  as  they  were  forwarded :  an  insult 
which  the  prince  has  felt  as  acutely  as  his  cold  and  reserved 
nature  permits  him.' 
\ 
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Sucli  was  the  contemporary  estimate  of  Charles  down  to 
the  termination  of  the  Spanish  match.  It  is  evident  that 
the  general  public  were  reduced  by  his  great  reserve  to  very 
indefinite  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  character  of  their 
future  king.  The  connexion  with  Buckingham  was  variously 
interpreted :  by  some^  as  an  indication  of  sympathy  with  his 
vices ;  by  others^  as  a  mere  mark  of  deference  to  his  father's 
feelings.  The  ambassadors^  who  saw  more  closely^  were 
aware  that  YiUiers  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his  influence 
with  the  prince  in  less  creditable  transactions^  and  maintained 
it  by  flattering  his  other  foibles.  They  were  divided,  how- 
ever, as  to  which  of  the  princess  inclinations  would  take  the 
lead  in  his  future  life.  They  agree  as  to  his  coldness  and  de- 
ficiency in  generous  impulses ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  at  how  early  a  period  he  took  an  active  share  in 
the  government.  This  latter  fact  we  gather  firom  some  letters 
of  the  prince  himself.  Writing  to  the  duke  on  '  Friday,  No- 
vember the  3rd,  1 62 1,'  he  says,  '  Steenie,  the  Lower  House 
this  day  has  been  a  little  unruly ;  but  I  hope  it  will  turn  to 
the  best,  for  before  they  rose  they  began  to  be  ashamed  of 
it.  Tet  I  could  ttnsh  thai  the  king  would  send  down  a  commission 
here,  that  {if  need  were)  such  seditious  fellows  might  be  made  an 
example  to  others,  by  Monday  next ;  and  till  then  I  would  let 
them  alone.  It  will  be  seen  whether  they  mean  to  do  good, 
or  to  persist  in  their  follies ;  so  that  the  king  needs  to  be 
patient  but  a  little  while.  I  have  spoken  with  so  many  of  the 
council  as  the  king  trusts  most,  and  they  are  all  of  his  mind, 
only  the  sending  of  authority  to  set  seditious  fellows  fast  is  of  my 
adding.  I  defy  thee  in  being  more  mine  than  I  am  thy 
constant,  loving  friend  Chaeles  P.'*  On  the  28th  of  the 
same  month  he  again  writes  to  the  duke  in  the  foUowing 
terms  :  '  Steenie,  this  day  the  Lower  House  has  given  the 
king  a  subsidy,  ^nd  are  likewise  resolved  to  send  a  message, 
humbly  to  entreat  him  to  end  this  session  before  Christmas. 
I  eortfess  that  this  they  have  done  is  not  so  great  a  matter,  that 
the  king  need  to  he  indulgent  over  them  for  it ;  yet,  on  the  other 
side  (for  his  reputation  abroad  at  this  time),  I  would  not 


*  Halliwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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wholly  discontent  them ;  therefore^  my  opinion  is^  that  the 
king  should  grant  them  a  session  at  this  time^  but  taiihal  I 
should  have  him  command  them  not  to  speak  any  mare  of  Spain, 
whether  it  be  of  that  war  or  of  my  marriage.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  does  neither  snjQFer  them  to  encroach  upon  the  king's 
authority,  nor  give  them  just  cause  of  discontentment.  I 
think  ye  will  find  that  all  those  of  the  council  that  the  king 
trusts  most,  are  likewise  of  this  mind ....  So,  praying  you  com- 
mend my  hmnble  service  to  the  king,  I  rest  yours  more  than 
can  be  expressed,  and  as  much  as  can  be  thought,  Charles  F.^^ 
King  James  followed  the  advice  contained  in  the  above, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  to  the  effect  there  sug- 
gested, at  the  close  of  which  '  he  let  the  House  know,  that 
he  thought  himself  very  free  and  able  to  punish  any  man's 
misdemeanours  in  Parliament ;  as  well  during  their  sitting  as 
after,  which  he  meant  not  to  spare  thereafter  upon  any  occa- 
sion of  any  man's  insolent  behaviour  there,  that  should  be 
ministered  unto  him.'  A  spirited  answer  from  the  Com.- 
mons  drew  from  the  king  an  assertion  that  their  privileges 
were  only  matter  of  grace.  The  anger  excited  by  this  attack 
on  their  liberties  was  so  great,  that  the  ministers  were 
obliged  to  excuse  the  obnoxious  words  as  '  a  slip  of  the  pen  at 
the  close  of  a  long  answer ;'  and,  notwithstanding  a  letter  from 
James  to  Secretary  Calvert,  in  a  somewhat  lower  tone,  the 
Commons,  after  a  long  and  warm  debate,  entered  on  record  in 
the  Journals  their  famous  protestation  of  December  i8th, 
1621,  in  the  following  words  :  '  That  the  liberties,  franchises, 
privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the  ancient 
and  imdoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of 
England,  and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  concerning 
the  king,  state,  and  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  making  and  maintenance  of 
laws  and  redress  of  mischiefs  and  grievances  which  daily 
happen  within  this  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of 
counsel  and  debate  in  Parliament ;  and  that  in  the  handling 
and  proceeding   of  those  businesses,  every  member  of  the 


*  Halliwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.    The  date,  not  given  there,  is  eanly  snpplied 
from  the  letter  itself. 
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House  hath^  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech 
to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  a  conclusion  the 
same;  that  the  Commons  in  Parliament  have  like  liberty 
and  freedom  to  treat  of  those  matters  in  such  order  as  in 
their  judgments  shall  seem  fittest;  and  that  every  such 
member  of  the  said  House  hath  like  freedom  from  all  im- 
peachment, imprisonment,  and  molestation  (other  than  by 
the  censure  of  the  House  itself,)  for  or  concerning  any  bill, 
speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters 
touching  the  Parliament  or  parliament  business ;  and  that  if 
any  of  the  said  members  be  complained  of,  and  questioned 
for  anything  said  or  done  in  parliament,  the  same  is  to  be 
showed  to  the  king,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  all  the  Com- 
mons assembled  in  Parliament,  before  the  king  give  credence 
to  any  private  information/^  On  this  the  king  dissolved 
Parliament,  and  with  his  own  hand  erased  the  protestation 
fit>m  the  Journals.  He  then  followed  the  advice  contained  in 
the  first  letter  of  Charles,  and  committed  those  who  led  the 
CommonB  in  their  spirited  proceedings  to  separate  imprison- 
ment  in  the  Tower  and  elsewhere.f  In  this  confinement  they 
aU,  with  one  exception,  remained  until  the  meeting  of  the 
next  Parliament,  in  which  the  instigator  of  their  arrest  him- 
self chose  to  counterfeit  those  opinions  which  he  had 
punished  others  for  sincerely  entertaining.  To  understand 
this  change  in  the  policy  of  Charles,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
again  to  his  friendship  with  Buckingham.     Nothing  excited 

*  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  3rd.  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  501-2. 

"f  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  an  opposition  to  the  crovm  sprang  ap  during 
this  Parliament  in  the  hitherto  suhservient  House  of  Lords.  It  was  headed 
bj  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  Essex,  and  Southampton.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion, several  of  the  peers  were  called  before  the  IVivy  Council,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  committed  to  the  Tower.  We  also  find  it  noticed,  that  '  a  debate 
arising  (among  the  lords)  in  what  manner  to  proceed  against  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson  (a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  projector,  and  a  great  dealer  and  patentee,' 
and  at  the  same  time  a  creature  of  Villiers),  '  whether  by  indictment  in  that 
House  or  otherwise,  and  there  being  some  confusion  among  the  speakers,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  constantly  attended  this  business  morning  and  afternoon, 
made  a  motion, '  That  by  the  ancient  orders  of  the  House  no  lord  was  to  speak 
twice»  though  to  explain  himself,  except  some  other  lord  mistake  lus  meaning 
in  any  part  of  his  speech.'  This  was  commanded  to  be  entered,  and  ordered  to 
be  observed.'  The  ft«quent  attendance  of  Charles  during  the  first  Parliament 
in  which  the  lords  showed  any  of  their  old  independent  spirit,  is  remarkable, 
and,  as  has  been  observed,  might  have  taught  him  a  timely  lesson. 
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more  surprise  at  the  time  than  the  ascendency  which  Yilliers^ 
the  favourite  of  James^  oontriyed  to  obtain  over  the  mind  of 
Charles.  The  duke  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  a  weak  man^ 
of  no  talent ;  but  though  it  were  easy  to  reconcile  with  such 
a  character  any  amount  of  f&your  with  the  old  king,  he  must 
have  possessed  other  qualities  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
prince.  George  Yilliers  was  the  first  and  the  last  whom 
Charles  admitted  into  his  entire  confidence ;  and  this  marked 
preference  (so  significant  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of 
that  princess  real  character)  must  have  had  its  origin  in  some 
powerful  motives.  Fear  could  not  have  been  the  actuating 
cause,  for  the  whole  tenor  of  Charles^  conduct  towards  the 
favourite  shows  that  the  intimacy  which  the  latter  enjoyed 
sprang  from  a  genuine  feeling  of  affection*  The  bond  be- 
tween them,  created  by  a  companionship  in  early  de- 
baucheries, is  not  at  all  adequate  as  an  explanation.  What- 
ever his  occasional  excesses,  Charles  seems  to  have  been  in 
general  nearly  as  indifierent  to  such  indulgences  as  he  was  to 
the  infamy  with  which  they  had  covered  the  character  of 
Yilliers.  He  had  neither  the  violent  passions  which  suggest 
some  excuse  for  these  excesses,  nor  the  lively  moral  sensibility 
which  is  deeply  wounded  by  their  association  with  the  name 
of  so  intimate  a  friend.  He  had  neither  the  taste  ^br  them, 
nor  (as  was  apparent  enough)  any  keen  feeling  of  disgust  at 
their  occurrence  in  so  gross  a  form.  We  must  seek  else- 
where for  a  solution  of  his  conduct  towards  the  duke.  There 
was  in  the  Stuarts  no  more  strongly-marked  characteristic 
than  excessive  self-appreciation,  and  a  jealousy  of  anything 
which  might  seem  to  imply  in  others  the  absence  of  an  equal 
appreciation  of  their  superior  imderstanding,  and  a  want  of 
due  deference  to  their  elevated  rank.  They  only  tolerated  a 
man  of  superior  talent  under  the  condition  that  he  never 
himself  placed,  or  allowed  others  to  place,  his  genius  in 
favourable  comparison  with  them.  They  were,  as  has  been 
already  seen  in  the  case  of  James,  more  covetous  of  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  authority  than  of  actual  though  con- 
cealed power.  Buckingham  knew  well  how  greatly  Charles 
was  aflfected  by  this  feeling ;  and  when  he  found  it  necessary 
to  gain  the  young  prince,  appears  to  have  regulated  his  con- 
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duct  carefully  by  a  consideration  to  it.  This  man,  so  over- 
bearing with  others,  and  in  his  behaviour  to  the  old  king  at 
length  so  rude  and  so  tyrannical,  was  towards  Charles  familiar 
in  his  manner,  but  outwardly  deferential  to  his  judgment ; 
and  gained  power  by  the  contrast.  Showing  him  that  he 
possessed  the  courage  to  be  insolent,  he  made  in  favour  of 
Charles  a  marked  difference,  which  was  in  itself  a  tacit  com- 
pliment to  the  superior  character  of  the  heir  to  the  crown. 
To  grasp  apparently  at  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and 
then  to  affect  a  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  future  king ; 
to  stealthily  insinuate  into  the  mind  of  his  unconscious  pupil 
the  ideas  to  which,  when  once  adopted  and  brought  forward 
by  Charles,  he  would  be  prepared  to  give  an  implicit  assent ; 
to  affect  a  recklessness  and  extravagance  in  his  public  con- 
duct, so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  deficiency  in  judgment, 
and  thus  lead  the  prince  to  infer  the  perpetual  need  of  AU 
controlling  caution;  to  exhibit  a  willingness  to  encounter 
the  wrath  of  the  king,  or  the  impeachments  of  the  Com- 
mons, in  obeying  the  wishes  which  he  had  himself  created ; 
never  to  affect  popularity  at  the  expense,  but  always  for  the 
apparent  advantage  of  the  prince ;  and  to  seem  to  owe  honours 
and  even  life  to  the  protection  of  Charles,  while  maintaining, 
in  the  face  of  an  angry  nation,  the  so-called  interests  of  his 
master;— in  short,  to  appear  to  have  no  independent  footing 
of  his  own,  and  no  safety  but  in  the  continuance  of  the 
princess  favour ;  and  to  become  essential  to  Charles  by  mak- 
ing it  seem  that  Charles  was  essential  to  him ; — to  do  all  this 
successfuUy,  as  George  Yilliers  did,  proves  the  existence  in 
him  of  no  mean  talents.  That  they  did  not  raise  him  to 
a  higher  position  in  the  history  of  his  country,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted partly  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  weakened,  and 
their  effects  counteracted,  by  fearful  attendant  vices,  and 
partly  to  the  necessities  of  his  position,  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  his  favour  with  Charles  was 
held,  forbade  the  exhibition  of  any  great  or  striking  genius. 
It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  Stuart  character  that  no- 
thing but  inferior  talent  could  both  serve  them  zealously  and 
preserve  their  good-will. 

The    Spanish-marriage    expedition     of   the    prince    and 
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BTukbksbam^  tlioiisli  pcrfcap*  anpaaOr  Imtcd  at  bj  Gon- 
drjmzT,  va»  the  vork  of  Vmicny  v1m>  mcbs  to  Iwfe  oomiled 
npoa  it  a#  a  sore  iiicai»  of  confirming  the  esudaam  intimacr 
between  the  heir-apparent  and  hiniiei^  and  poaBhlr  legaided 
it  as  a  cooTenient  escape  firom  the  iiMUMJiigli  diflfenlt  part 
he  had  to  plaj  at  court  between  hb  old  and  new  masters. 
Clarendon  has  detailed  at  considerable  length  the  porport  of 
the  prerioos  interviews  between  the  old  king  and  his  'aweet 
boys  and  dear  Tentnrons  knights,  worthj  to  be  pot  in  a  new 
romance  -/*  deriving  his  infi>rmationy  probaUr,  firom  Lord 
Cottington,  whoee  opposition  to  the  idea  brought  down  on 
him  the  wrath  of  Buckingham.  After  the  most  violent 
agitation  md  alarm  and  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  dislike 
to  the  project,  James  Yielded  to  the  importnnitr  <^  his  son 
and  fivonrite ;  bnt.  Clarendon  aasores  ns, '  nerer  fiMgare  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  but  retained  as  sharp  a  memcxy  of  it 
as  his  nature  could  contain.'  With  his  nsnal  diasimnlation 
and  cowardice,  however,  the  king  still  affected  the  same 
feelings  towards  Villiers,  and,  while  lending  a  more  willing 
ear  to  the  suggestions  of  the  favourite's  enemies  in  England, 
continued  to  follow  his  advice  and  that  of  his  scm  in  the 
whole  matter  of  the  marriage,  and  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  Pope  which  formed  so  important  a  part  of  it.  The  letters 
which  passed  between  the  king  and  prince,  on  this  occasion, 
present  so  many  illustrations  of  the  character  of  Charles,  that 
some  extracts  from  them  are  essential  to  any  estimate  of  his 
early  disposition. 

In  their  first  letter  from  Madrid  the  prince  and  Buckingham 
report  as  follows :  '  We  must  hold  you  thus  much  longer  to 
tell  you,  the  Pope's  nuncio  works  as  maliciously  and  as 
actively  as  he  can  against  us,  but  receives  such  rude  answers 
that  we  hope  he  will  be  soon  weary  on't :  we  make  this  col- 
lection of  it,  that  the  Pope  will  be  very  loath  to  grant  a 
dispensation,  which,  if  he  will  not  do,  then  we  would  gladly 
have  your  directions  Aow  far  we  may  engage  you  in  ike  acknaw^ 
letlgment  of  the  Pope^s  special  power  ;  for  we  almost  find,  tfyou 
will  he  contented  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  chief  head  under  Christ, 


*  IliUliwell'M  Letters  of  Kings  of  England,  yol.  ii.  p.  i66« 
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that  the  match  will  be  made  without  him.'*  James  appears 
to  have  been  rather  staggered  at  this  suggestion ;  and  writes 
in  answer  :  '  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  my  acknowledging 
the  Pope's  spiritual  supremacy.  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
have  me  renounce  my  religion  for  all  the  world ;  but  all  that 
I  can  guess  at  your  meaning  is^  that  it  may  [be]  ye  have  an 
aUusion  to  a  passage  in  my  book  against  BeUarmine^  where  I 
oflFer,  i/Ue  Pope  would  quit  his  godhead  and  usurping  over  kings, 
to  aclmowledge  him  for  the  chief  bishop^  to  which  all  appeals 
of  churchmen  ought  to  lie  «*  dernier  resort,  the  very  words  I 
send  you  here  inclosed ;  and  that  is  the  furthest  my  conscience 
will  permit  me  to  go  upon  this  pointy  for  I  am  not  a  Monsieur 
that  can  shift  his  religion  as  easily  as  he  can  shift  his  shirt 
when  he  cometh  from  tennis.'t  The  special  reservation  on  the 
part  of  James  to  the  Pope's  authority  is  eminently  character- 
istic^ as  is  also  (taken  in  connexion  with  it)  his  self-gratula- 
tion  on  a  conscientious  adherence  to  his  religion.  In  a  letter 
written  a  little  earlier^  James^  in  sending  to  his  son  two  chap- 
lains, adds :  '  I  have  fully  instructed  them,  so  as  all  their 
behaviour  and  service  shall,  I  hope,  prove  decent  and  agree- 
able to  the  purity  of  the  primitive  church,  and  yet  as  near  the 
Roman  form  as  can  lawfully  be  done,  for  it  hath  ever  been 
my  way  to  go  with  the  Church  of  Rome  usque  ad  aras.'X  By 
a  similar  spirit  all  the  letters  between  father  and  son  are 
regulated.  Thus  the  latter  writes  :  ^  For  our  main  and  chief 
business  we  find  them,  by  outward  shews,  as  desirous  of  it 
as  ourselves,  yet  are  they  hankering  upon  a  conversion ;  for 
they  say  there  can  be  no  friendship  without  union  in  religion, 
but  put  no  question  in  bestowing  their  sister,  and  we  put  the 
other  quite  out  of  question,  because  neither  our  conscience 
nor  time  (!)  serves  for  it,  and  because  we  will  not  implicitly 
rely  upon  them.'  A  postscript  in  Charles'  own  handwriting 
commences  thus  significantly :  ^  I  beseech  your  majesty 
advise  as  little  with  your  coimcil  in  these  businesses  as  you 
can.'§  This  advice  was,  perhaps,  prudent,  as  the  prince, 
emulating  the  example  of  his  father,  who  about  the  same  time 


•  Halliwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  176.  f  I^-  "•  187-8. 
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addressed  two  conciliatory  letters  to  two  successiTe  popes^ 
scrupled  not  to  enter  into  personal  correspondence  with  the 
Holy  See^  in  hopes  of  inducing  its  occupier  to  grant  the  dis- 
pensation for  the  marriage.  In  his  letter  Charles  protests : 
'  The  judgment  which  your  holiness  hath  formed  of  my  desire 
of  contracting  affinity  and  marriage  with  the  house  of  a 
Catholic  prince^  is  a  test  both  of  your  charity  and  wisdom ; 
for  never  should  I  feel  so  earnest  as  I  do  to  be  joined  to  any 
one  living  in  that  close  and  indissoluble  bond,  whose  religion 
I  hated.  Wherefore  be  your  holiness  persuaded  that  I  am 
and  ever  shall  be  of  such  moderation  as  to  keep  aloof,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  every  undertaking  which  may  testify  any 
hatred  towards  the  Roman-catholic  religion ;  nay,  rather  I 
will  seize  all  opportunities,  by  a  gentle  and  generous  mode 
of  conduct,  to  remove  all  sinister  suspicions  entirely ;  so  that, 
as  we  all  confess  one  undivided  Trinity  and  one  Christ  crucified, 
we  may  be  banded  together  unanimously  into  one  faith. 
That  I  may  accomplish  thU,  I  will  reckon  as  trifling  all  my  labours 
and  vigilance,  and  even  the  hazards  of  kingdoms  and  Itfe  itself* 
In  curious  contrast  with  this,  Charles,  in  a  letter  dated  only 
three  days  later,  informing  the  king  of  the  conditions  with 
which  the  dispensation  was  closed,  after  saying  very  properly 
that  their  answer  to  the  proposition  that  ^  no  other  oath  be 
ministered  to  the  Boman-catholic  subjects  than  that  which  is 
given  to  the  Infanta^s  servants,  and  that  they  may  all  have 
free  access  to  her  church,^  will  be  that  '  the  oath  was  made 
by  act  of  Parliament,  and  that  you  cannot  abn^te  it  without 
the  whole  consent  of  your  people,'  adds  that  this  was  '  no  less 
than  in  covered  words  to  ask  liberty  of  conscience,  which  you 
have  neither  mind  nor  power  to  grant. 'f  A  demand  was 
made  by  the  prince,  six  days  afterwards,  for  a  full  power 
from  the  king,  couched  in  the  following  words :  '  We  do  hereby 
promise,  by  the  word  of  a  king,  that  whatsoever  you,  our  son, 
shall  promise  in  our  name,  we  shall  punctually  perform. 'J 
This  power  James  at  once  sent,  observing  '  it  were  a  strange 
trust  that  I  would  refuse  to  put  upo];^  my  only  son,  and  upon 
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my  best  servant.'*  Charles  and  Buckingham  had  the  affair, 
therefore,  completely  in  their  own  hands,  and  repeated  were 
thw^  injunctions  to  the  king  to  complete  secrecy.  They 
next  proceeded  to  solve  a  case  of  conscience  for  James.  '  We 
send  you  here  the  articles  as  they  are  to  go,  the  oaths  private 
and  pubUc,  that  yon  and  yonr  baby  are  to  take,  with  the 
council's^  wherein,  if  you  scare  at  the  least  clause  of  your 
private  oath  (where  you  promise  that  the  Parliament  shall 
revoke  all  the  penal  laws  against  Papists  within  three  years), 
we  thought  good  to  tell  your  majesty  our  opinions,  which  is, 
that  if  you  think  you  may  do  it  in  that  time  (which  we  think 
you  may),  if  you  do  your  best,  although  it  take  not  effect, 
you  have  not  broken  your  word,  for  this  promise  is  only  as  a 
security  that  you  will  do  your  best.'f  James  still  hesitated 
about  signing  the  articles  to  which  his  son  had  pledged  him, 
and  which  now  included  secret  conditions  that  the  children 
of  the  marriage  should  be  under  the  care  of  their  mother 
until  they  were  ten  years  of  age,  and  should  not  be  excluded 
from  the  throne  if  they  became  Roman-catholics,  and  that 
James  should  give  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  con- 
ditions. At  length  the  king  disclosed  the  matter  to  his 
council,  who  agreed  that  ^his  highness'  words  and  articles 
must  be  made  good ;  that  the  oath  by  the  council  must  be 
taken ;  that  the  prince  must  marry  and  bring  his  lady  away 
with  him  that  year' ;  or  else  the  prince  should  at  once 
'  return  without  marriage  or  contract,  leaving  both  those  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  usual  forms.'  The  oaths  were  accord- 
ingly taken ;  but  when  James  referred  to  the  Lord-Keeper 
Williams  a  proposition  of  the  Spanish  ambassadors,  that  a 
proclamation  should  be  at  once  issued  forbidding  all  persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  that  dignitary  refused  to  authorize  such 
a  step. 

By  this  time,  however,  clouds  were  arising  which  obscured 
the  prospect  of  the  marriage  altogether.  James  had  acqui- 
esced in  his  son's  casuistry  with  respect  to  the  oath ;  but  the 
Spanish  court,  accustomed  to  deal  in  and  with  dissimulation, 
by  this  time  began  to  suspect  that  the  king  and  prince  were 
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only  employing  empty  forms  of  words,  and  that  when  the 
Infanta  was  once  in  England,  no  further  steps  would  be  taken 
in  the  matter  of  catholic  toleration.     At  first  they  seem  to 
have  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  their  guests,  and  to  have 
been  unable  to  conceive  any  reason  why  the  match  should 
be  80  eagerly  pursued,  and  such  a  dangerous  step  have  been 
taken  by  the  prince,  unless  he  and  his  father  were  really 
Roman-catholics  at  heart,  and  anxious  to  give  open  expression 
to  their  sentiments.     The  king  and  prince,  while  declining  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  immediate  conversion,  did  not  scruple 
to  foster,  in  all  other  respects,  the  notion  that  they  were  most 
favourably  disposed  towards  Rome.     The  court  of  Madrid, 
however,  and  the  Vatican,  were  not  satisfied  with  these  mere 
verbal  professions  ;  and  when  they  found  the  English  court 
unable  or  unwilling  to  risk  any  decided  open  step  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  their  pledge,  they  became  still  more  precise  and 
exacting  in  their  stipulations,  and  dilatory  on  their  side  in 
hastening  the  preliminaries.     But  the  match  might,  never- 
theless, have  been  accomplished,  had  it  not  been  for  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  feelings  of  Buckingham  himself.    He  was 
disgusted  at  the  Spanish  stifi*  ceremonial,  which  assign^  to 
him  his  proper  position  relatively  to  the  prince ;  and  (in  his 
overweening  vanity)  was  jealous  of  the  ascendency  of  Count 
Olivarez,  even  though  it  were  merely  with  a  foreign  prince. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  so  thoroughly  disgusted 
the  Spanish  king  and  favourite  by  his  ^  familiarity  and  want 
of  respect  towards  the  prince,'  that  Olivarez  declared  that  '  if 
the  Infanta  did  not,  as  soon  as  she  was  married,  suppress  that 
licence,  she  would  herself  quickly  undergo  the  mischief  of 
it  ;'*  while  the  king  augured  only  misery  to  his  sister,  should 
she  marry  a  prince  whose  intimate  friend  was  so  profligate  and 
unprincipled.     Buckingham,  according  to  Clarendon,  perceiv- 
ing this  hatred  to  him,  began  to  '  apprehend  his  own  ruin  in 
that  union,  and  accordingly  to  use  all  his  endeavours  to  break 
and  prevent  it ;  and  from  that  time  he  took  all  occasions  to 
quarrel  with  and  reproach  the  Conde  Duke.^     Charles  lent 
himself  blindly  to  the  fresh  caprice  of  his  favourite,  and  began 
to  devise  expedients  to  return  to  England.     Fearful  of  being 
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detained  in  Spain,  should  lie  openly  break  off  the  match,  the 
prince  had  recourse  to  a  system  of  dissimulation ;  and  affect- 
ing to  consider  the  affair  as  virtually  concluded,  put  forward 
the  bad  state  of  health  of  his  father,  and  the  necessity  of 
preparing  the  English  nation  for  the  catholic  toleration,  as 
excuses  for  quitting  Spain  before  the  arrival  of  the  dispensa- 
tion from  Rome.  He  agreed,  however,  to  leave  a  power  of 
proxy  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
Spanish  court,  who  was  to  deliver  it  to  Philip  ten  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  dispensation,  and  to  name  the  king  or  his 
brother  as  proxy  in  the  espousals,  which  Philip  engaged  should 
take  place  before  Christmas,  at  the  latest.  This  agreement 
Charles  and  Philip  took  an  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Indies,  to  observe  faithfully.  Rich  and  valu- 
able presents  were  bestowed  on  the  prince  by  King  Philip, 
Olivarez,  and  the  Spanish  grandees;  and  Charles  gave  in  return 
some  presents  (of  which  the  Spaniards  spoke  with  contempt), 
among  which  was  a  diamond  anchor  for  the  Infanta,  as  an 
emblem  of  his  constancy.  Charles  parted  from  that  princess 
as  her  future  husband,  and  she  entrusted  him  with  a  letter  in 
her  own  handwriting  to  deliver  to  a  celebrated  nun  of  Carrion. 
At  parting  from  the  king.  Clarendon  tells  us,*  '  there  were  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  mutual  affection  between  them  ; 
and  the  king  caused  a  great  pillar  to  be  erected  in  the  place 
where  they  last  embraced  each  other,  with  inscriptions  of 
great  honour  to  the  prince,  there  being  then  not  the  least 
suspicion  or  imagination  that  the  marriage  would  not  succeed. 
Insomuch  that  afterwards,  upon  the  news  from  Rome  that 
the  dispensation  was  granted,  the  prince  having  left  the  des- 
ponsorios  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  Infanta 
was  treated  as  Princess  of  Wales  ;  the  queen  gave  her  place, 
and  the  English  ambassador  had  frequent  audiences,  as  with 
his  mistress,  in  which  he  would  not  be  covered.  Yet  the  very 
day  after  the  prince's  departure  from  the  king,  Mr.  Clark, 
one  of  the  prince's  bedchamber,  who  had  formerly  served  the 
duke,  was  sent  back  to  Madrid  upon  pretence  that  somewhat 
was  forgotten  there ;  but  in  truth  with  orders  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol.     Mr.   Clark   was  not   to   deliver   his  letter  to  the 
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ambassador  till  he  was  sure  the  dispenaatioii  was  oome ;  but 
he  lodging  in  the  ambassador's  hoaae,  and  fidling  sick  of  t 
calenture,  which  the  physicians  thought  would  proYe  mortsli 
he  sent  for  the  earl  to  oome  to  his  bedside,  and  deliTered  him 
the  letter  before  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation,  though  long 
after  it  was  known  to  be  granted.'  This  letter  was  in  the 
following  terms :  ^  Bristol — You  know  that  I  told  you  I 
feared,  when  I  came  away,  the  In&nta  might  go  to  a  monas- 
tery, after  I  was  contracted  by  virtue  of  a  dispensation  granted 
firom  Rome,  and  so  the  marriage  might  be  broken  off,  and 
the  king  my  f&ther  and  all  the  world  might  condemn  me,  and 
account  me  a  rash-headed  fool  not  to  have  prevented  it.  And, 
therefore,  do  not  dispose  of  my  proxy  until  you  hear  more 
from  me,  for  such  a  monastery  may  pill  me  of  my  wife.  So 
not  doubting  that  you  will  observe  particularly  this,  I  leave 
you. — Charles/*  Whether  the  In&nta's  letter  to  the  nun 
suggested  this  device  or  not,  Bristol  felt  the  awkwardness  of 
his  position  too  strongly  not  to  take  inmiediate  steps  to  inves- 
tigate the  truth  of  Charles's  alleged  apprehension.  We  have 
seen,  from  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  when  Buckingham 
was  hottest  in  favour  of  Spain,  Bristol  (then  Lord  Digby) 
incurred  his  resentment  for  speaking  on  the  other  side.  The 
ambassador,  however,  now  felt  his  honour  and  that  of  his 
sovereign  committed  to  the  match,  and  seems  to  have  been 
persuaded  of  the  sincerity,  as  to  the  main  point,  of  the 
Spanish  court.  He  therefore  sought  an  interview  with  Philip, 
who  gave  him  solemn  assurances  that  the  Infenta  should  be 
sent  to  England  at  the  time  agreed  upon ;  the  In&nta  her- 
self being  very  merry  at  the  idea  of  her  becoming  a  nun, 
saying  she  never  in  all  her  life  had  any  mind  to  be  so,  and 
hardly  thought  she  should  be  one  now,  only  to  avoid  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Bristol  at  once  wrote  off  a  despatch  to 
James  conveying  this  assurance;  but  received  for  answer  that 
he  might  deliver  his  proxy  at  Christmas,  because  '  that  holy 
and  joyful  time,'  as  it  was  hypocritically  added,  '  was  best 
fitting  so  notable  and  blessed  an  action  as  the  marriage.' 
Bristol  replied  that,  as  the  powers  in  the  proxy  expired  before 
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Christmas^  it  would  be  a  most  grievous  insult  to  present  it 
then ;  and  that  the  Pope  having  signed  the  dispensation,  h$ 
should  feel  bound  by  the  treaty  to  deliver  the  proxy  when 
demanded,  unless  he  received  express  orders  to  the  contrary. 
Philip,  meanwhile,  had  fixed  the  day  for  the  delivery  of  the 
proxy,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to  celebrate  the  act 
with  the  greatest  pomp.  But  three  daye  only  before  the 
appointed  day,  three  English  oourien  arrived  one  after  the 
other,  charged  with  duplicates  of  a  new  commission  to  Bristol, 
countermanding  the  delivery  of  the  proxy  until  full  and 
absolute  satisfiEU^on  alKnild  be  given  for  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  palatinate,  or  war  should  be  declared  by  the 
King  of  Spain  for  the  obtaining  of  that  surrender  to  the  King 
of  Engfamd^s  son-in-law.  Philip  was  at  first  extremely  indig- 
nant, and  ordered  the  Infiemta  to  drop  the  title  of  Princess  of 
Wales;  but  afterwards  entered  into  explanations  with  Bristol, 
which  ended  in  a  day  or  two  in  the  Spanish  king  putting  his 
signature  to  a  formal  promise,  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  King  James ;  but  the  only  answer  was  the  recall  of  Bristol, 
and  preparations  on  both  sides  for  a  war. 

The  first  exclamation  of  Charles,  on  embarking  for  England, 
was  that  he  had  duped  the  Spaniards,  and  he  and  his  coun- 
sellor Buckingham  now  proceeded  to  play  the  same  game  with 
the  English  nation — ^a  far  more  dangerous  undertaking. 
Their  object  was  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  had  been 
grossly  ill-treated  by  the  Spanish  court.  Villiers  was  resolved 
that  that  court  should  be  taught  to  estimate  rightly  his  im- 
portance, and  another  time  to  tolerate  insolence  and  excesses 
in  him  which  they  would  in  no  other  nobleman;  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  employ  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  tool  to  efiect 
this  purpose.  The  imprisoned  members  of  the  two  Houses 
were  released,  and  writs  went  out  for  a  new  Parliament.  In 
this  Charles  and  Buckingham  no  longer  denied  the  right  of 
the  Commons  to  treat  of  such  matters  as  his  marriage  and 
the  Spanish  alliance,  but  compelled  the  king  to  solicit  their 
advice,  and  promise  the  fullest  disclosures  of  the  nature  of  the 
negotiations.  It  was  an  ill  omen  for  the  truthfulness  of  the 
forthcoming  statement,  that  in  this  very  speech  the  king  was 
made  to  say,  '  I  never  made  public  or  private  treaties  but  I 
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had  a  direct  reservation  for  the  public  weal  and  the  cause  of 
religion — for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  my  subjects. 
I  only  thought  good  sometimes  to  wink  and  conniye  at  the 
execution  of  some  penal  laws,  and  not  to  go  on  so  rigorously 
as  at  other  times  ;  but  not  to  dispense  with  any,  or  to  forbid  or 
alter  any  that  concern  religion.  I  never  promised  or  yielded;  I 
never  did  think  it  with  my  heart,  or  spoke  it  with  wy  mouth.* 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  had  been  left  in  Spain  without  money 
for  his  homeward  journey ;  and  when  this  was  supplied  by  the 
bounty  of  Philip,  who,  however,  vainly  implored  him  to  stay 
there,  and  not  to  expose  himself  to  inevitable  ruin  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  and  Buckingham,  the  earl  received  orders 
to  travel  by  slow  stages,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  was 
directed  to  go  instantly  to  his  house  in  the  country,  and  there 
consider  himself  a  prisoner.  Having  thus,  as  they  thought, 
effectually  gagged  the  principal  witness  against  them,  the 
prince  and  duke  had  a  narrative  prepared,  which,  evading  all 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  set  forth  prominently  the  evasions 
and  bad  faith  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  by  a  tissue  of  un- 
doubted falsehoods  represented  the  protestant  cause  and  the 
interests  of  religion  as  involved  in  this  personal  quarrel.  It 
needed  little  to  make  the  Commons  believe  any  evil  of  a 
power  so  hated  as  the  Spanish ;  and  when  they  saw  the  heir- 
apparent,  himself  a  principal  party  in  these  transactions, 
standing  by  the  side  of  Buckingham  at  a  conference  with  the 
two  Houses,  and  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
facts  stated  in  the  narrative,  who  can  wonder  that  the  nation 
was  for  the  time  deceived ;  that  the  old  feelings  of  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  came  rushing  back  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  j 
and  that  the  resiJt  was  an  outburst  of  popular  resentment 
against  the  treatment  received  by  Charles,  which  rendered 
useless  all  the  pacific  tendencies  of  James,  and  drove  him, 
against  his  will,  to  break  off  that  connexion,  which  it  had 
been  the  labour  of  his  life  to  cement  ?  Buckingham  was 
called  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
^  Saviour  of  the  nation  •'  and  addresses  were  presented  to  the 
cro>vn  from  both  Houses  expressive  of  the  warmest  admira- 
tion of  the  tone  displayed  in  tlie  duke's  narrative.  In  some 
of  these  conferences,  it  appears  from  the  reports  extant,  that 
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Charles  and  Villiers  both  behaved  with  great  rudeness  to  the 
king^  interrupting  him  in  his  public  statements^  and  contra- 
dicting him^  with  slight  regard  to  truths  in  his  fSeu^ts.  Not 
satisfied  with  playing  the  game  of  popularity  in  the  matter  of 
the  Spanish  war^  the  confederates  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  House  of  Commons  by  aU  sorts  of  concessions  wrung 
from  the  king^  and  by  professions  of  eagerness  to  redress  all 
grievances^  and  refer  to  the  advice  of  the  Commons  on  all 
occasions.  In  return  for  this,  they  contrived  to  employ  the 
power  of  the  Commons  against  those  who  had  caballed  during 
their  absence  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Villiers.  Of  these 
the  chiefs  were  the  Lord- Keeper  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  tKe  Lord 
Treasurer.  Williams  humbled  himself  in  the  dust,  and 
speedily  performed  an  important  service  to  Buckingham,  in 
discovering  and  countermining  the  efibrts  of  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  to  induce  James  to  express  openly  his  weU- 
known  aversion  to  the  war,  and  his  hatred  to  Buckingham. 
Cranfield,  however,  was  less  fortunate  or  less  adroit ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, at  the  instigation  of  the  prince  and  Buckingham, 
he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons,  and  condemned  for  some 
of  the  numerous  illegal  acts  to  which  he  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  sanction  and  example  of  the  favourite.  This  impeach- 
ment, so  important  to  the  Commons  as  a  precedent  of  their 
powers,  shows  the  extent  to  which  Charles  and  Villiers  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  even  their  long-cherished  plans  of  royal 
aggrandizement  to  the  momentary  gratification  of  private 
resentments.  The  irritation  of  the  king  at  this  conduct 
was,  as  may  be  imagined,  great ;  and  justly  so,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  those  who  now  turned  the  popular  power  against 
his  ministers,  had  been  the  advisers  of  the  most  impopular 
measures  during  the  preceding  Parliament.  In  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  James  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  to  the  duke, 
*  By  God,  Steenie,  you  are  a  fool,  and  will  shortly  repent  this 
foUy,  and  will  find  that,  in  this  fit  of  popularity,  you  are 
making  a  rod  with  which  you  will  be  scourged  yourself/ 
and  then,  turning  in  some  anger  to  the  prince,  told  him  that 
^  he  would  live  to  have  his  bellyful  of  Parliaments ;  and 
that  when  he  (James)  should  be  dead,  he  would  have  too 
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much  came  to  remember  how  much  he  had  ccmtr&biited  to 
the  weakening  of  the  crown  by  this  precedent  he  was  now 
80  fond  of/  In  secret  to  the  Spanish  ambassadcv  James  de- 
clared, that  when  the  prince  '  went  to  Spain,  he  was  as  well 
affected  to  that  nation  as  heart  oonld  desiie,  and  as  well  dis- 
posed as  any  son  in  Europe ;  but  now  he  was  strangely  car- 
ried away  with  rash  and  youthful  counsels,  and  fidlowed  the 
humour  of  Buckingham,  who  had  he  knew  not  how  many 
devils  within  him  since  that  journey/  Fear,  however,  pre- 
vented the  king  from  taking  any  effective  measures  against 
his  tyrant ;  and  his  anger  was  confined  to  midnight  cabals 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  his  old  favourite  the  Earl 
of  Somerset,  and  transient  fits  of  ill-humour  with  the  duke 
himself.  But  Villiers,  fortified  by  his  influence  with  Charles, 
bade  defiance  to  the  indignation  of  his  old  master,  and 
dragged  him  along  in  a  course  of  policy  wholly  at  variance 
with  his  strongest  feelings  and  prgudioea.  'The  hea^  writes 
the  French  ambassador  in  March,  1624,  '  which  the  prince 
and  Buckingham  introduce  into  public  business,  and  the  too 
rapid  motion  which  they  wish  to  impart  to  the  Parliament, 
has  injured  them  much,  has  frightened  many  members  of  the 
Parliament,  and  excited  in  the  king  the  suspicion  that  they 
wish  to  take  him  also  under  guardianship.  As  he,  however, 
is  both  cunning  and  timid,  he  will  not  attack  them  both  at 
once,  but  endeavour  to  separate  them,  and  then  forthwith  de- 
stroy the  favourite.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  party  of  the 
king  or  that  of  the  prince  will  prevail.  It  is  a  grave  matter 
to  dissolve,  without  adequate  reason,  a  Parliament  supported 
by  his  son,  who  is  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  infinitely  beloved 
by  all*  Again  in  May,  1624,  ^^  writes,  ' The  prince  gains 
daily  reputation,  glory,  and  goodwill  from  the  Parliament,  and 
also  from  the  people.  I  know  not  whether  this  proceeds  from 
sound  reasons,  or  because  he  gives  way  much  to  their  in- 
terests and  their  passions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  is 
daily  more  detested  and  despised ;  he  is  without  power  or 
consideration,  which  occasions  many  of  his  servants  to  for- 
sake him.' — ^The  Parliament,  which  is  aware  of  these  dis- 
orders, and  how  the  prince  endeavours  to  oppose  his  father, 
and  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Spain,  supports  his  schemes. 
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and  demandB  at  the  same  time  much  from  him  which  he 
would  disapprotfei  if  he  were  king^  as^  for  example^  the  per- 
secution of  the  impending  Catholics.  If,  howeyer^  they 
could  satisfy  their  pasuons^  they  would  trouble  themselves 
little  about  the  rest/  At  tiie  dose  of  May^  another  ambas- 
sador writes  to  the  King  of  France^  that '  the  prince  honours 
Buckingham  not  as  a  fayourite,  but  as  a  man  upon  whom  his 
entire  fortune  depends/ 

The  doud  which  threatened  all  this  new-bom  popularity 
was  the  possible  revdation  of  the  real  facts  of  liie  Spanish 
negotiations.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  refused  to  purcime  a 
reconciliation  with  the  prince  and  Buckingham  at  the  price 
of  endorsing  their  falsehoods,  and  demanded  to  be  publicly 
heard  in  his  own  defence.  Charles  thereupon  indited  to 
Buckingham  a  letter  which  has,  fortunately  for  the  credit  of 
Bristol,  been  preserved,  and  betrays  throughout  the  consdous- 
ness  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  prince.  '  Steenie,^  he  writes, 
'  I  first  must  thank  you  for  the  token  you  sent  me ;  then  that 
you  employed  so  good  a  secretaire^  (probably  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham)  '  to  answer  my  letter.  Now  I  must  crave  your 
pardon  to  trouble  you  a  little,  and  it  is  this :  Bristo  stands 
upon  his  justification,  and  will  by  no  means  accept  of  my 
counsels ;  the  king  does  hate  to  have  him  come  to  his  trial, 
and  I  am  afieard  that,  if  you  be  not  with  us  to  help  to  charge 
him,  and  to  set  the  king  right,  he  may  escape  with  too  slight 
a  censure.  Therefore  I  would  have  you  send  to  the  king  to 
put  off  Bristoe's  trial  imtil  you  might  wait  on  him ;  but,  for 
Grod^s  sake,  do  not  venture  to  come  sooner  than  ye  may  with 
the  safety  of  your  health ;  and  with  that  condition,  the  sooner 
the  better.  If  ye  will  answer  me,  trouble  not  yourself,  but 
do  it  by  the  secretaire  ye  used  last.  Take  care  of  yourself 
for  my  sake,  who  is  and  ever  shall  be  your  true,  loving, 
constant  friend  Chaeles  P.'*  Following  these  coimsds, 
Buckingham  and  the  prince  contrived  to  stave  off  Bristol's 
disclosures  until  the  old  king's  death,  although  enough  leaked 
out  before  that  time  to  raise  suspicions  of  the  truth  of  Buck- 
ingham's statement.     While,  however,  the  prince  continued 


*  HalUwell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  330-1. 
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to  affect  po|NilarfiDeliiigBy  these  mmoanposBesied  little  weight. 
It  is  onlr  necessanr  to  refer  to  one  addidonal  matter,  in  elu- 
cidation  of  the  conduct  of  Charles  as  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
mi^fat  hare  been  supposed  that  both  he  and  the  king  had 
experienced  too  much  trouble  and  danger  in  their  recent 
S{,^nish  n^otiation  on  the  Roman-catholic  question,  Wil- 
li ix;;Iy  to  renew  any  firesh  discussions  on  this  point.  But 
James,  bent  on  intermarrying  his  son  with  one  of  the  great 
i'^uTfipean  sovereignties,  and  disappointed  in  Spain,  now 
turned  his  attention  to  France,  and  sought  the  hand  of  the 
FfX'nch  king's  sister,  the  too  celebrated  Henrietta  Maria, 
ilichelieu  stood  out  for  similar  conditions  with  those  granted 
to  Spain,  and  ultimately  obtained  the  signature  of  James 
and  Charles  to  even  more  favourable  terms.  It  is  a  crowning 
|>nx;f  of  the  perfidy  of  Charles  during  this  portion  of  his  life, 
tliat  while  he  was  thus  entering  into  secret  engagements  with  a 
foreign  power,  and  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  wholly  at  variance 
II  ith  his  position  as  a  constitutional  prince,  he  was  affecting 
Urfore  the  English  people  entirely  opposite  sentiments,  and 
endeavouring  to  crush  an  innocent  man  by  falsely  accusing 
him  of  tendencies,  to  an  imputation  of  which  the  prince  him- 
self was  at  that  very  moment  laying  himself  justly  open. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1625  the  wretched  old  king 
expired,  under  an  accumulation  of  disorders,  the  result  of  a 
life  of  continued  debauchery.  Suspicions  of  poison  ad- 
ministered by  Buckingham  were  freely  vented  in  the  country, 
and  gained  a  large  amount  of  credit  firom  the  iU-judged  pro- 
ceedings of  Charles,  who  refused  to  allow  any  proper  inves- 
tigation into  the  circumstances  of  his  father's  death.  Possibly 
this  originated  in  his  fear  that  Buckingham  would  not  (his 
short  career  of  popularity  being  already  at  an  end)  experience 
fair  play  in  such  an  inquisition.  But  more  probably  it 
sprang  from  the  pride  of  a  king  who  could  not  endure  that 
anv  one  whom  he  honoured  with  his  confidence  should  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  a  suspected  criminal.  As  to  the 
fact  itself,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of 
Villiers  to  make  us  hesitate  in  assigning  to  him  such  a  crime, 
the  age  and  worn-out  frame  of  James  would  seem  to  need  no 
such  auxiliary  as  poison  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 

We  have  now  traced  the  career  of  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
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Buckingham  do^ii  to  the  period  when  he  was  called  on  to 
ascend  the  English  throne ;  and  some  idea  will  have  been 
formed  j&x)m  the  facts  which  have  been  detailed  of  his  real 
character^  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  English  nation  under 
his  rule.  The  subsequent  events  of  his  reign  show  with  what 
miserable  residts  to  his  coimtry  and  himself  this  character 
developed  itself  during  four-and-twenty  years  of  misgovem- 
ment  and  civil  anarchy. 

The  position  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  death  of 
James  I.  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Hallam  in  a  summary  of  the 
parliamentary  results  of  that  reign.  'The  Commons,'  he 
observes,  'had  now  been  engaged,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  in  a  struggle  to  restore  and  to  fortify  their  own  and 
their  fellow-subjects'  liberties.  They  had  obtained  in  this 
period  but  one  legislative  measure  of  importance,  the  late 
declaratory  act  against  monopolies.  But  they  had  rescued 
from  disuse  their  ancient  right  of  impeachment.  They  had 
placed  on  record  a  protestation  of  their  claim  to  debate  all 
matters  of  public  concern.  They  had  remonstrated  against 
the  usurped  prerogatives  of  binding  the  subject  by  proclama- 
tion, and  of  levying  customs  at  the  out-ports.  They  had 
secured  beyond  controversy  their  exclusive  privilege  of  de- 
termining contested  elections  of  their  members.  They  had 
maintained,  and  carried  indeed  to  an  imwarrantable  extent, 
their  power  of  judging  and  inflicting  punishment,  even  for 
offences  not  committed  against  their  House.  Of  these  ad- 
vantages some  were  evidently  incomplete;  and  it  would 
require  the  most  \'igorous  exertions  of  future  Parliaments  to 
realize  them.  But  such  exertions  the  increased  energy  of 
the  nation  gave  abundant  cause  to  anticipate.  A  deep  and 
lasting  love  of  freedom  had  taken  hold  of  every  class  except 
perhaps  the  clergy ;  from  which,  when  viewed  together  with 
the  rash  pride  of  the  court  and  the  uncertainty  of  consti- 
tutional principles  and  precedents  collected  through  our  long 
and  various  history,  a  calm  bystander  might  presage  that  the 
ensuing  reign  would  not  pass  without  disturbance,  nor  perhaps 
end  without  confusion.'* 

What  has  been  said  of  the  conduct  of  Charles  as  Prince  of 


•  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  509-IO. 
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placred  opcnhr  and  adhered  to 
who  flM*i*m"  F'u^'^^fit  Iduetf  to 
to  afiprore  of  their  well-kiiovii  opinioni^  faoA  in  dmrdi  and 
state,  iceuicd  their  auyport  to  his  side  in  hia  coeteal  with  his 
father.  If,  on  his  exchanging  the  pnaitinn  of  Prince  of 
Waka  for  that  of  king,  he  chose  to  ignove  die  whole  of  his 
prerioas  conciliatorj  demeanoiir,  and  to  iiiinir  the  diaracter 
of  a  prince  dejmre,  who  was  entitled  to  demand  Kberml  con- 
tribntions  firom  his  subjects,  without  di"ignii>g  lor  a  moment 
to  consider  their  alleged  grieranoes,  is  Uame  to  be  cast  on 
the  House  of  Commons  for  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  this  quiet 
repudiation  of  previous  moral  engagements,  and  for  ascer- 
taining definitely,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign, 
the  footing  on  which  they  were  to  stand  with  their  new 
sovereign  ?  Charles  was  no  inexperienced  youth,  firesh  to  the 
cares  of  state,  towards  whom  the  exercise  of  a  generous  for- 
bearance might  be  wise,  though  in  no  case  imperative.  He 
was  one  with  whom  the  Commons  had  been  brought  recently 
into  intimate  connexion,  on  certain  definite  grounds  of  com- 
mon action,  and  by  persevering  in  the  policy  thus  sanctioned 
by  his  support,  they  only  gave  him  credit  in  public  for  that 
Hin(*^rrity  of  character  which  his  advocates  have  somewhat 
hastily  accused  them  of  publicly  denying  to  him  at  the  outset 
of  his  reign.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  favourable  auguries  of 
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the  future  conduct  of  Charles  were  abready  superseded  by  in- 
cipient rumours  through  private  channels  of  treachery  in  the 
Spanish  affair^  which  Bristol's  enforced  silence  was  unable 
entirely  to  prevent.  But  these  evil  reports,  if  any  credence 
were  to  be  given  to  them,  only  rendered  it  the  more  expe- 
dient for  the  Ciommons  to  maintain  definitely  from  the  first 
the  position  they  had  occupied  during  the  preceding  reign,  so 
as  to  enable  the  new  king  to  justify  himself  by  also  pursuing 
a  similar  course.  Although  friendly  relations  with  Spain 
had  been  broken  off,  war  had  not  yet  been  declared;  and 
it  was  still  in  the  option  of  Charles  to  withdraw  fiY>m  that 
step,  or  by  taking  it,  virtually  to  adopt,  as  the  policy  of  his 
reign,  what  he  had  inaugurated  as  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
did  so,  and  thereby  justified  the  Commons  in  calling  upon 
him  for  a  fulfihnent  of  the  moral  pledges  by  which  their  sup- 
port  to  this  foreign  policy  had  b^n  secured.  It  is  curious 
to  see  that  the  doubt  thrown  upon  the  truth  of  Buckingham's 
version  of  the  Spanish  negotiations,  had  the  effect  not  merely 
of  shaking  the  reputation  of  the  favourite,  but  also  by  a  na- 
tural reaction  in  honourable  minds,  of  suspending  for  the 
time  much  of  the  hostility  to  Spain  and  eagerness  for  the 
war  which  had  animated  the  Commons  in  preceding  years. 
Spain  obtained  for  a  short  period  credit  for  more  sincerity 
than  probably  she  merited ;  and  as  the  facts  came  out  more 
distinctly,  this  feeling  increased,  so  that  Charles  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  avoiding  a  declaration  of  war,  and  had  not 
even  the  excuse  of  being  driven  into  it  by  the  passions  of  his 
people.  He,  however,  deliberately  pushed  the  personal 
quarrel  of  Yilliers  to  the  issue  of  a  national  conflict,  and 
thus  necessarily  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  a  prince 
particularly  dependent  on  the  goodwill  and  generosity  of  his 
subjects.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  the  new  king 
recalled  to  the  recollection  of  his  hearers  the  obligations  under 
which  he  assumed  that  they  had  laid  themselves  to  him,  by 
adopting  the  war-policy  in  the  previous  reign;  and  thus 
rendered  continuous,  as  it  were,  the  parliamentary  life  of  this 
Parliament  and  its  predecessor.  '  My  lords  and  gentlemen,' 
he  said,  '  I  hope  that  you  do  remember  that  you  were  pleased 
to  employ  me  to  advise  my  father  to  break  off  those  two 
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t^irk  iz.  iL:^  :iz*ierrikiz;r.  B:n  viiLe  ih«*  mneanmiiiig  to 
*Lif:  lie  reszcc:*:?cl:rr  :c  lie  wtr  ft>  ocM-  shooldas,  we  see 
tlai  Chir^  does  &:c  be^m&^e  ^?  »k>|!C  aad  rKommeiid  it, 
e=.plvyir^  :i  as  4  rr«exi  10  cali  for  fane  sappbes  from  his 
j^^pic.  He  ali4.'».  itvccvii::^  to  e'^iy  principle  of  oommon 
*«rL-sr.  hv  ncvailin:^  the  r?evioc*  frietdh"  tcIiqoils  between 
hiiL^etf  and  PariiameE.!,  revive*  his  moral  eiisag:emeiits  at 
t!iai  rime  to  the  policy  ot  a  redress  of  snrierances.  Towards 
the  ciose  of  his  speech  he  diop^  a  hint  that  .on  accoimt  of 
the  pla^e  their  session  would  be  a  short  one,  as  an  incentiTe 
Uj  haste ;  and  ends  br  a  declaration  which  seems  intended  to 
mwrt  by  tacit  reference  the  gTOwin«r  rumours  of  concessions 
iff  lifjme  during  the  Spanish  negotiations.  '  Last  of  all,  be- 
r;aujtf;  some  malicious  men  may,  and,  as  I  hear,  hare  given 
out,  tJiat  I  am  not  so  true  a  keeper  and  maintainer  of  the 
tnu;  ri;ligion  that  I  profess,  I  assure  yon,  that  I  may  with 
St,  Paul  nay,  that  I  have  been  trained  up  at  Gamaliel's  feet ; 
fifid  althoii^rh  I  shall  never  be  so  arrogant  as  to  assume  unto 
riiywlf  thr:  rrrnt,  I  shall  so  far  show  the  end  of  it,  that  aU  the 
•rorld  rrmy  m-t:  that  no  man  hath  been,  nor  ever  shall  be. 
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more  desirous  to  maintain  the  religion  I  profess  than  I  shall 
be/     This  looks  as  if  the  king  already  anticipated  the  dis- 
closures which  were  imminent.     The  first  speeches^  however^ 
deliyered  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  this  reign^  of 
which  we  have  any  record^  are  wisely  though  significantly 
conciliatory.      Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard  (one  of  the  popular 
leaders)^  we  are  told^  spoke  to  this  effect :  ^  That  the  late 
distastes  between  the  late  king  and  parliament  were  the  chief 
cause  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  turn  of  which 
towards  a  reconciliation  was  given  by  the  new  king^  then  prince; 
by  which  accrued  more  benefit  to  the  subject  than  in  any 
Parliament  these  many  hundred  years.    What  may  we  then  ex- 
peel  from  him,  being  king,  and  having  power  in  his  own  hands  ? 
His  good  natural  disposition,   his  freedom  from  vice,   his 
travels  abroad,  his  being  bred  in  Parliaments-''-promised  greatly. 
Therefore  he  moved  to  take  such  course  now  to  sweeten  aU 
things  between  king  and  people  that  they  may  never  after- 
wards disagree.'     Sir  Edward  Coke  accordingly  moved,  '  That 
there  might  be  no  committees  for  grievances  or  courts  of  justice ; 
first,  in  respect  of  the  plague ;  next,  because  this  was  the  very 
beginning  of  the  new  king's  reign,  in  which  there  can  be  no 
grievances   as    yet;    thirdly,    because  the  petition  against 
grievances,  in  the  last  parliament  of  the  late  king,  was  pre- 
ferred too  late  :  only  to  petition  for  an  answer  to  these.     For, 
though  the  prince  is  gone,  the  king  liveth;  no  interregnum.' 

In  seeming  recognition  of  the  position  thus  assumed  by  the 
Conmions,  the  solicitor-general,  we  are  told,  '  acquainted  the 
House  that  the  king  had  taken  care  of  their  grievances  pre- 
ferred the  last  parliament ;  and  at  any  one  day  the  House 
would  assign,  satisfaction  would  be  given  them  therein.' 
Nothing,  however,  seems  to  have  ensued  from  these  amicable 
professions;  and  the  plague  continuing  to  increase,  the 
Commons  petitioned  the  king  to  grant  them  a  recess. 
Charles  replied  Hhat  he  had  taken  their  safety,  which  he 
valued  more  than  his  own,  into  consideration;  and  when  he 
should  hear  the  Commons  were  ready  with  their  bills  (for  he 
would  not  hasten  them  in  anything),  he  would  put  an  end  to 
this  session.'  Thus  placed  in  a  dilemma  between  danger  to 
their  own  lives,  should  the  session  at  Westminster  be  pro* 
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ficv  more  mocieT.     Bin  tike  prrndeuscfaieMttkBgtli  left  him 
no  opbcn  but  to  ad^oiuiii  the  PariiaBeDt. 

BtbfFt  tliia  took  plaoe^  hovrvcr,  the  king's  |iiti*ilantwiii 

and  coDstitiitknal  principles  had  been  piU  to  tlie  tHi  in  an^^ 

matter.   A  book  published  br  Dr.  MonU^ne,  one  of  the  king's 

chaplains,  and  dedicated  to  Kii^  Charles,  with  the  title  of  Ja 

J/0petU  io  Catar,  baring  &Uen  under  the  eensore  of  the  Com* 

mons  on  aooount  of  iu  Botnanixing  and  Arminian  vievs,  and 

coTert  insinuations  against  the  House  itsdf,  the  king  interfared 

▼ith  a  message  that,  the  doctor  being  his  serrant  and  chap- 

lain-in-ordinary,  he  had  taken  the  cause  into  his  own  hand; 

wished  they  would  enlarge  him,  and  that  he  would  take  care 

to  ffive  the  Uant  MatirfactioM,  in  ii.     On  this,  Montague,  upon 

giving  in  bail  of  2,000/.,  was  discharged  out  of  custody.     He 

soon  received  a  bishopric  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour ;  a  finrm  of 

'  satisfaction'  to  the  House  which  it  was  not  very  likely  to 

appreciate.    Indeed,  from  this  and  several  other  incidents,  it 

soon  became  apparent  that,  although  Charles  had  a  great 

jealousy  of  papal  supremacy  and  all  those  portions  of  the 

llomish  system  which  appeared  to  be  irreconcileable  with  the 

royal  supremacy  as  established  at  the  Reformation,  in  other 

resiN!cts  he  looked  upon  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  much  more 

(leMiral)lc  model  for  the  Anglican  church  than  the  Puritan 

(liHciplino  which  the  minority  of  the  nation  desired  to  see 

rNtul)liNh(^.     It  became  evident  that  Charles,  so  fur  from 

carrying  the  Ilcformation  beyond  the  stage  which  it  had 

n*iu*li(ul  iu  the  reign  of  his  father  and  of  Elizabeth,  would 

siM^k  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  remove  some  of  the 

ohsiiicIcA  which  prevented  English  B<»nan-catholics  from 
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entering  the  Anglican  communion^  and  would,  consequently, 
itdopt,  and  impress  as  much  as  possible  on  the  minds  of  others, 
the  high-church  and  sacerdotal  doctrines. 

Grreat  doubts  had  also  arisen  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  new 
king  in  his  professed  desire  of  giving  aid  to  his  sister  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  in  the  attempted  recovery  of  her  rights. 
The  cause  of  the  Palatinate  had  been  put  in  a  very  secondary 
place  duriiig  the  Spanish  negotiations,  as  long  as  there  was 
any  desire  of  effecting  that  marriage ;  and  subsequent  events 
proved  that,  though  by  no  means  wanting  in  natural  affbction 
towards  the  queen  and  her  children,  Charles  considered  the 
cause  with  which  they  were  identified  as  scarcely  a  fit  one  to 
engage  the  active  co-operation  of  a  king  of  England.  The 
lesson  of  king-deposing  which  the  Bohemians  had  taught  the 
world,  and  the  anti-despotic  and  ultra-Protestant  character 
which,  under  their  auspices,  and  those  of  the  Dutch,  the  whole 
contest  for  the  Palatinate  had  assumed,  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  second  English  Stuart  quite  as  deep  an  impression  as  they 
had  upon  the  first.  It  could  not  have  escaped  his  ears  that 
during  a  period  of  great  popular  exasperation  against  James, 
whispers  had  been  heard  of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the 
Puritans  to  depose  that  king  and  place  on  the  throne  the 
Protestant  Electress.  A  certain  degree  of  jealousy,  indeed, 
probably  on  this  account,  always  marked  the  conduct  of 
Charles  towards  his  sister  and  her  family. 

The  choice  of  a  wife  which  James,  at  the  desire  of  his  son, 
had  made  for  him  firom  the  Catholic  House  of  Bourbon,  in- 
creased the  doubts  as  to  the  attachment  of  Charles  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  The  sceptre  of  Prance  was  no  longer  wielded 
by  the  fiiend  and  ally  of  the  Protestants,  Henry  of  Navarre. 
Tlie  minority  of  Louis  XIII.  gave  the  supreme  power  first 
into  the  hands  of  his  bigoted  and  unworthy  mother,  Mary  de 
Medicis,  and  then,  afker  the  overthrow  of  her  and  her  hated 
&vourites,  into  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
The  object  of  both  these  rulers  was  to  establish  firmly  in 
Prance  itself  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown,  and  a  con- 
formity to  the  Roman-catholic  church,  as  the  church  of  the 
crown.  In  Europe  they  desired  to  place  Prance  in  that  posi- 
tion, as  the  chief  Catholic  power  and  the  arbiter  of  Christen- 
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oxriwAL  i3ii  ^Uftsmzic.  T!biBr  jrgimjameg  to  2>pmi  vis 
Su#'.  27-ar  -:;:  suuLf  x  xc  jlL  jkair  laac  liin'  vqhU  act  in 
xcjactL  wlzA.  lan:  iKw^r  ncszuc  tae  s^venoKBt  of  their 
owz  •^jfozTT :  aaii  lis  i3e  rjnrs  rf  FnAse  kacv  vdl,  and 

ojCALsssai  lacn.  SdZi^jesecesssrofocfom^aaiiiidiTided 
kinz-iooi  i»>  the  pcv^  cc  Scacx  raaiocd  sK  toBO  the  posi- 
twa  of  dke  Freci:^  Prvxessxns  nor  tuienhle.  Ihcir  natural 
prxectorwaftbe70ciic::ie5o:«LEK£aBid;  a&lhenee  to  separate 
that  coantrr  from  the  caase  of  the  HagaciMO  became  the 
policT  of  the  cocnt  of  France :  oa  the  odxr  hand,  it  was  dearly 
the  interest  of  Try^^nA  to  keep  aiive  the  Idndh*  fedin^  which 
existed  towa^rds  her  in  ooe  portioa  of  a  liral  nation.  Sereral 
atrangfaolds  had  been  aaagned  to  the  Hngaenots  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  preserration  of  the  pact  made  with  them 
under  the  auspices  of  Henry  IT.  Hie  most  important  of 
these  was  the  fortified  town  of  Bochdk,  whidi  had  erer  been 
the  sanctoarv  of  distressed  Protestantism  in  the  worst  davs 
of  the  League.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rdgn  of  Charies 
this  Protestant  town  was  besieged  by  the  forces  of  the 
French  king.  Situated  on  the  coast,  BocheUe  naturally 
looked  to  English  ships  for  a  guard  against  blockade,  and 
for  a  supply  of  provisions  and  materials  of  war.  But,  though 
it  had  suited  the  inclinations  of  Buckingham  and  his  pupil 
to  go  to  war  with  Spain,  with  the  alleged  view  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  Protestantism,  they  were  not  disposed  to  act 
similarly  in  a  quarter  where  that  cause  was  evidently  en- 
dangered. In  compliance  with  the  secret  stipulations  of  the 
Fr(uich  marriage-treaty,  an  English  fleet  had  been  raised 
under  the  pretext  of  acting  against  the  Spanish  interest  in 
Itdly  and  the  Valtoline,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Fr(*n(!li  government  to  act  against  the  Prince  de  Soubise  and 
tlu^  1 1  ugucnotM  of  Ilocbellc.  But  the  English  captains  and 
Hnitnrn  revolted,  on  learning  the  service  to  which  they  were 
(loNlinrd ;  and  ultimately  the  whole  expedition  came  to  nothing, 
kavltiK,  however,  a  weight  of  obloquy  on  Charles  who  had, 
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under  his  own  liand^  ordered  the  admiral  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities with  the  revolted  seamen  if  they  refused  to  obey 
the  obnoxious  command. 

The  French  marriage  brought  with  it  another  element 
of  discord.  The  English  Catholics  had  been  always  most 
unfortunate  in  the  position  into  which  events  threw  them 
relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Treated  and  patronized 
as  martyrs  by  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  ultra-Catholic 
powers  of  Europe,  they  became  objects  of  suspicion  and 
dislike  to  their  own  countrymen  on  all  questions  of  foreign 
policy ;  and  thrown  by  the  same  circumstances  into  the  circle 
of  despotic  sympathies^  they  became  similarly  obnoxious  in 
domestic  affairs  as  favourers  of  royal  autocracy.  The  Stuarts 
employed  them  as  a  means  of  revenue,  granting  them  re- 
missions of  the  penal  laws  on  payment  of  sums  of  money 
to  the  crown.  As  the  Catholics  naturally  enough  accepted 
freedom  fix)m  persecution  on  these  terms,  they  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  Puritans,  not  merely  as  parties  to  a  virtual  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  but  also  as  enabling  the  crown,  by 
their  illegal  grants  of  money,  to  dispense  with  the  lawful  aid 
of  Parliament.  The  Spanish  and  French  marriage-treaties 
rendered  matters  still  worse.  However  we  may  condemn 
the  indiscriminate  persecution  of  the  Catholics  in  England, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  some  indignation  being  felt  that 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  by  a  suspension  of  the  penal 
laws,  should  be  insisted  upon  by  foreign  powers  as  a  condition 
of  marriages  which  were  neither  of  them  at  all  desired  by  the 
nation.  The  arrival  of  the  yoimg  queen  in  England  added 
fresh  difficulties  to  the  question  of  toleration.  However  dis- 
posed the  English  Catholics  might  have  been  to  content  them- 
selves with  simple  toleration,  the  conduct  of  those  by  whom 
Henrietta  Maria  was  accompanied,  forced  them  into  an  aggres- 
sive attitude.  A  train  of  foreign  priests  and  Jesuits  was  not 
a  marriage-dowry  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  English 
nation.  Not  merely  was  the  mass  performed,  under  protec- 
tion of  the  marriage-treaty,  in  the  queen's  private  chapel, 
but  this  was  looked  upon  by  the  Catholic  world  generally  as 
the  centre  whence  the  true  religion  was  again  to  radiate 
through  the  whole  land.  Father  Berulle,  writing  to  the  French 
minister  of  state,  Villeauxclercs,  from  Rome,  on  the  and  of 
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1624,  ohMTica,  ^Ikc  eont  of  Bmm^  its  ^amiati, 
iu  princiidei,  are  vcrr  difieiCBt  froai  Ae  |Btikji  uataam  and 
judgment  vhich  one  forms  of  them  vttkoal  cxpcnenee.  I 
own  that  on  the  spot  I  have  karat  move  m  a  tew  homa  than 
frcan  all  Conner  gprrchea  and  ^''^'■iHiFil»  Ike  lepntatkm  of 
their  gorcrnment,  the  application  and  nahatkm  of  ita  poiver, 
are  the  leading  pointa  in  ita  foanrik,  and  of  gieatei  weight 
than  man  J  the<dogieal  gronnda.  Tlie  Pope  drmandi  that  the 
conditiona  reelecting  the  En^iah  CathnKes  ahovld  be  as 
amjde  in  their  iaToar  on  the  omsigm  of  tUa  attniage  with  a 
French  prinoesa  as  those  promiaed  for  the  Spanisih  maldi :  he 
demands  that  the  children  of  Charlea  and  Henrietta  ahoold 
be  bred  1^  Catholics,  the  Pnritans  throat  to  the  wall,  and  the 
way  cqiened  to  him  for  the  gradoal  re-eatabliahmrnt  of  his 
power  in  England/  Acting  in  thia  spirit,  the  priests  who 
came  orer  with  Henrietta,  &r  fiom  pseserring  a  modest 
retirement,  thrust  themsehres  into  the  poUic  sight,  snd 
seemed  to  assume  an  authoritatiTe  charaeter  cm  the  strength 
€t  their  connexion  with  the  court.  They  were  aecuaed  of 
insolent  dictation  to  the  young  queen,  ai^  were  reported  to 
hare  compelled  her  to  perform  the  most  degrading  penances; 
and  such  as  committed  her,  in  her  charaeter  of  Queen  of 
England,  to  a  reprobation  of  sentences  against  Catholic  priests, 
which,  justly  or  unjustly,  had  been  pronounced  by  the  voice 
of  the  law  of  England.  Her  alleged  penance  of  walking  on 
foot  to  the  scene  of  the  Catholic  executions  at  Tyburn  may 
have  been  a  &ble ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  accurately 
represents  the  spirit  in  which  the  queen's  priests  thought  fit 
to  conduct  themselves. 

Alarmed  at  these  manifestations  of  reviving  strength  on 
the  part  of  their  old  antagonists,  the  Puritan  portion  of 
the  nation  became  vehement  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
penal  laws  against  the  English  Catholics;  and  the  latter, 
instead  of  finding  their  position  improved  by  the  mar- 
riage, were  exposed  to  the  fiiry  of  popular  resentment,  with 
only  the  protection  of  their  usefulness  to  the  king  in  his 
financial  difficulties,  and  his  strong  personal  dislike  to  their 
persecutors.  The  main  body  of  the  Puritans,  there  is,  unfor- 
tunately, little  reason  to  doubt,  were  so  £ur  carried  away  by 
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their  fears  and  prejudices  as  to  desire  to  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties against  the  Catholics.  Some  of  their  leaders^  howeveTj 
wonld  have  been  qoite  satisfied  if  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
had  been  obtained  for  any  ipeeial  remissions  of  sentences^  so 
as  to  an>id  the  dangerous  licence  of  mere  royal  dispensations ; 
and  if  the  extreme  penalties  had  been  kept  suspended  orelt 
the  heads  of  the  Catholics^  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  all  co-opera^ 
tion  with  the  machinations  of  the  papal  court.  Charles  I. 
showed  sufficiently^  by  his  subsequent  countenance  of  Laud'» 
proceedings,  that  he  was  without  any  appreciation  of  the  prin- 
ciple al  religious  Uberty,  but  he  had  no  dislike  to  the  Catholic 
religion  (except  in  its  relation  to  the  papal  supremacy)  suffi- 
cient to  conrert  him,  unless  it  suited  his  interests,  into  its 
active  persecutor,  and  he  was  naturally  disposed  to  shelter 
the  Catholics  from  their  and  his  opponents.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  would  have  been  loath 
to  convert  these  royal  dispensations  of  the  law  into  a  Parlia- 
mentary repeal  of  the  penal  enactments.  By  taking  the  latter 
course  (even  if  feasible)  he  would  deprive  himself  of  a  valu- 
able source  of  irr^ular  revenue,  and  would  lose  the  flattering 
dependence  of  one  body  of  his  subjects  on  the  crown  alone 
for  freedom,  and  even  life. 

The  House  of  Commons  met  again  at  Oxford,  filled  with 
ominous  distrust  and  indignation  at  the  Rochelle  affiur  and 
the  dispensations  to  the  Catholics.  The  king  demanded  more 
money ;  but  they,  on  the  other  hand,  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  his  own  message,  demanded  priority  of  the  question  of 
grievances  to  any  ftirther  supply.  After  twelve  days'  unavail- 
ing struggle  by  both  parties  to  obtain  their  several  ends,  the 
Parliament  was  angrily  dissolved  by  the  king,  who  then  re- 
sorted to  illegal  means  of  raising  money  by  privy-seals.  With 
the  money  thus  collected,  an  expedition  against  Cadiz  was  or- 
ganized by  Buckingham,  which  ended  in  nothing  but  disgrace 
to  England  and  triimiph  to  Spain.  To  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  another  Parliament  became  necessary ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  court  to  exclude  the 
leading  patriots  by  pricking  them  as  sherifb,  this  second  Par- 
liament was  still  more  resolute  than  the  first  in  insisting  on 
a  redress  of  grievances.     The  favourite  was  called  in  question. 
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for  the  Spanish  fisulure  and  alleged  groM  venality.  Charles 
could  not  endure  this  attack  in  silence^  but  sent  down  a  mes- 
sage to  the  House  of  Commons  which  contained  these  words : 
'  I  must  let  you  know  that  I  will  not  aUow  any  of  my  ser- 
vants to  be  questioned  among  you^  much  less  such  as  are  of 
eminent  place  and  dear  unto  me.  I  see  you  especially  aim 
at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  I  would  you  would  hasten  for 
my  supply ;  for  if  any  evil  happen^  I  think  I  shall  be  the  last 
that  shall  feel  it !'  This  intimation  from  the  author  of  the 
parliamentary  impeachment  of  Middlesex  produced  very 
angry  eloquence  among  the  Commons^  which  finally  embodied 
itself  in  resolutions^  '  that  common  fame  was  a  good  ground 
of  accusation  against  Buckingham/  and  notice  was  sent  to 
him  of  these  proceedings.  This  determined  act  was  coupled 
with  a  vote  of  /three  subsidies  and  three  fifteens/  the 
Commons  thus  exhibiting  their  desire  to  maintain  the  just 
dignity  of  the  crown,  while  they  exercised  a  rigorous  censor- 
ship over  the  abuses  with  which  it  had  been  associated.  A 
message  from  the  king,  containing  a  covert  threat  of  dissolu- 
tion, only  led  to  a  resolution  to  persevere,  arrived  at  in  a 
sitting  with  closed  doors,  and  the  key  in  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker.  Every  means  was  employed  to  stop  the  Commons 
in  their  course ;  but  in  vain ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  twelve 
articles.  Speeches  were  delivered  by  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment,  which  by  their  allusions  to  the  Sejanus  of 
ancient  Rome  suggested  impleasing  associations  to  the  mind 
of  the  king,  and  provoked  another  attempt  to  '  set  seditious 
fellows  fast.'  Two  members  of  the  Lower  House  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  their  too  daring  allusions  ;  but  the 
Commons  refusing  to  go  on  with  any  public  business  till  they 
were  righted  in  this  breach  of  their  privileges,  Charles  was 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  after  eight  days'  imprisonment  to 
release  them.  On  re-entering  the  House,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  they  were  cleared  from  every  imputation  of  disloyalty. 
On  his  side,  the  king,  as  if  to  provoke  this  spirit  of  resistance 
to  the  utmost,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  at  this  time  in  the 
chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  sent  down 
his  royal  mandate  to  the  university  to  elect  Buckingham. 
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Incensed  at  this  mark  of  royal  favour  to  one  lying  luider  a 
parliamentary  impeachment^  the  popular  party  set  up  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  Lord  Andover^  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire^  as  the  duke's  opponent ;  and^  notwithstanding  the 
violent  coercion  over  the  members  of  the  senate  exercised  by 
the  court,  Buckingham  gained  his  election  only  by  three 
votes.  The  House  of  Commons,  taking  up  the  matter,  sent 
to  crave  an  audience  of  the  king  '  about  serious  business, 
concerning  all  the  Commons  of  the  land/  Charles,  who 
knew  what  this  meant,  replied  that  they  should  hear  from 
him  the  next  day,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament. 

This  second  Parliament  had  been  as  troubled  in  its  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Upper  as  in  the  Lower  House.  In  the  first 
Parliament  of  Charles,  we  have  seen  that  the  Lords  took  the 
side  of  the  crown  on  the  question  of  the  grant  of  tonnage  and 
poundage.  In  this  Parliament,  however,  Charles  had  provoked 
their  anger  by  imprisoning  in  the  Tower  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
for  some  personal  offence  to  Buckingham.  Arundel  had  been 
imprisoned  in  the  previous  reign  for  opposition  to  the  court ; 
and  although  he  appears  not  to  have  troubled  himself  much 
about  constitutional  questions,  he  possessed  a  good  deal  of  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  older  barons,  of  whom  he 
was  one  of  the  few  representatives.  The  Peers  took  up  his 
case  warmly,  and,  as  with  the  Commons,  Charles  was,  after  a 
short  struggle,  compelled  to  give  way  and  release  his  prisoner. 
While  the  House  of  Lords  was  still  in  a  state  of  opposition 
to  the  crown  upon  this  question,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  had 
been  kept,  first  by  fair  words,  and  then  by  peremptory  in- 
junctions, from  taking  his  seat,  demanded  his  writ  of 
summons.  It  was  sent  to  him  accompanied  by  a  private 
letter  forbidding  him  to  attend.  Bristol  sent  this  letter  to 
the  Lords,  and  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  appear  in  their 
House  and  accuse  Buckingham.  Charles  retorted  by  send- 
ing down  the  attorney-general  with  an  accusation  of  high 
treason  against  Bristol;  but  the  Lords  decided  that  this 
should  not  prejudice  the  earVs  right,  and  Bristol  with  their 
sanction  drove  in  triumph  to  the  House,  and  there  gave 
in  articles  against  Buckingham.  The  gist  of  the  counter- 
accusations  was  a  mutual  charge  of  popish  tendencies  in 
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the  Spanish  affiEur.  Bristol  boldly  asserted  the  fiJsdiood 
of  the  narrative  with  which  Buckingham  abused  the  cre- 
dulity of  Parliament  in  the  last  reign.  On  this  Charles 
interfered  by  a  message  stating  that  this  was  identical  with 
an  accusation  against  himself,  seeing  he  had  personally 
vouched  for  the  truth  of  the  duke's  narrative.  Bristol 
gravely  deplored  having  to  contend  with  a  king  and  a  king's 
favourite^  but  persevered  in  his  statement,  adding  still  fuller 
explanations,  which  completely  satisfied  the  House,  if  not  of 
its  innocence,  at  any  rate  of  the  falsehoods  of  Buckin^am, 
The  impeachment  of  the  Commons,  however,  superseded 
these  recriminating  charges,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament put  an  end  to  the  matter. 

Left  to  himself,  the  king  proceeded  with  an  extension  of 
those  illegal  means  of  raising  money  which  Elizabeth  had 
not  attempted,  and  which  James  had  signally  failed  in  carry- 
ing out.  Votes  for  subsidies  had  passed  the  Commons ;  but 
the  bill  which  would  make  their  payment  imperative  on  the 
people  had  not  passed,  owing  to  the  premature  dissolution. 
Charles  and  his  agents  now  attempted  to  persuade  the  nation 
that  the  mere  voting  of  the  supplies  was  sufBcient  ground  for 
their  enforcement  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  So  they  were  levied 
accordingly.  The  crown  lands  were  improved — ^to  the  benefit 
of  Charles — ^through  a  special  commission.  The  Catholics 
now  suffered  from  the  crown,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  mar- 
riage treaty,  did  not  scruple  to  enforce,  by  a  commission, 
enormous  penalties  against  religious  recusants.  Privy-seals 
for  money  were  sent  out  to  gentlemen  of  large  property,  and 
an  immediate  advance  of  120,000/.  was  demanded  bcfm  the 
City  of  London.  A  levy  of  ships  from  the  outports  com- 
pleted this  first  stage  of  the  king's  home  government. 

Meanwhile,  abroad  the  broken  Protestant  interest  of  Ger- 
many had  sought  refuge  in  the  assistance  of  the  Lutheran 
king  of  Denmark,  Christian  lY.  Peace  had  been  established 
in  1613  between  Christian  and  the  young  Eling  of  Sweden, 
Oustavus  Adolphus ;  but  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  Den- 
mark as  an  ally  existed  throughout  Protestant  Germany,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  defeat  of  Christian  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Luttem,  that  Europe  leamt  to  whom  she  must  look  for  the 
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redemption  of  the  sinking  cause  of  religious  and  civil  freedom. 
But  this  battle  gave  Charles  an  opportunity  of  levying^  as  he 
alleged^  in  aid  of  his  distressed  ally^  a  general  forced  loan  by 
commissioners^  armed  with  extreme  inquisitorial  powers.  This 
attempt  to  generalise  what  had  hitherto  never  been  attempted 
in  the  worst  times  on  more  than  a  partial  basis^  was  enforced 
by  means  as  illegal  as  the  loan  itself.  Court  chaplains 
preached  in  favour  of  the  divine  authority  of  arbitrary  power 
and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience ;  and  when  refusal  met  the 
illegal  demand^  the  men  who  hesitated  thus  to  undermine  the 
liberties  of  their  country^  were  committed  to  prison^  or  sent 
into  the  army  or  navy  as  common  soldiers^  or  into  the 
Palatinate^  on  some  pretended  mission.  The  judges  decided 
in  favour  of  the  crown  all  cases  which  were  brought  before 
them  j  and^  to  complete  the  misery  into  which  the  nation  was 
plunged  under  this  royal  rule^  the  remains  of  the  debauched 
soldiery  who  had  tarnished  the  fair  fame  of  their  country  in 
the  expedition  against  Cadiz^  were  quartered  upon  the  people^ 
and  with  impunity  carried  the  worst  licence  of  the  camp  into 
the  midst  of  the  domestic  circle. 

But  relief  was  at  hand.  For  the  second  time  the  caprices  and 
overweening  presumption  of  Buckingham  wrought  eminent 
services  to  the  cause  of  free  law.  The  rupture  with  Spain  had 
led  to  the  revival  of  the  right  of  impeachment ;  and  now  a  rup- 
ture with  France  led  to  the  assembly  of  a  Parliament^  which 
left  on  the  records  of  our  legislature  a  still  more  important 
enunciation  of  rights.  Yilliers^  of  the  beauty  of  whose  person 
a  grave  antiquary  has  left  a  remarkable  account^  in  an  embassy 
to  France^  presumed  upon  the  strength  of  this  recommenda- 
tion to  make  love  to  the  young  queen — ^Anne  of  Austria.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  favourably  received  in  his  addresses ;  but 
a  formidable  rival  interposed  in  the  person  of  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu^  at  first  the  lover  and  then  the  bitter  persecutor  of 
the  future  regent  of  France.  When  Buckingham  was  de- 
sirous^ afterwards^  of  repeating  his  visit  to  Paris^  in  order  to 
carry  on  his  love-project^  the  jealous  cardinal  interposed  a 
stem  veto  on  his  presence ;  and  the  disappointed  favourite  re- 
venged himself  in  his  old  way  by  stirring  up  the  flames  of 
war  between  the  two  countries.    As  before  the  recovery  of 
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the  Palatinate  had  been  the  popular  measure  under  which  he 
sought  to  cover  the  gratification  of  private  spite^  so  now 
the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle  offered  a  suitable  means  of  effect- 
ing his  end.  Henrietta  Maria's  French  servants  were  dis- 
missed at  the  duke's  instigation ;  but  not  before  they  had 
given  ample  cause  for  the  measure^  as  appears  by  the  king's 
own  letter  of  dismissal.  The  queen  herself  was  insulted  by 
Buckingham^  who  sedulously  promoted  the  ill-feeling  which 
her  caprice  had  created  between  her  and  her  husband. 
Without  any  warning  a  number  of  French  ships  were  seized^ 
and  their  cargoes  disposed  of  to  the  benefit  of  Buckingham 
and  his  friends ;  while  the  unfortimate  English  merchants 
were  left  to  meet  the  results  of  French  retaliation^  without 
either  the  time  to  escape  from  them  or  the  compensation  to 
which  they  were  fairly  entitled.  An  expedition  was  fitted 
out^  under  the  personal  command  of  the  duke^  for  the  relief 
of  Rochelle ;  but  the  whole  ended  in  an  ill-judged  disembarka- 
tion on  the  island  of  Rhe — a  useless  and  exaggerated  inter- 
change of  courtesies  with  the  enemy  which  wasted  precious 
time — failure  in  the  face  of  inferior  forces,  and  decimation  by 
disease  much  more  than  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Leav- 
ing his  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercies  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Rochelle,  who  nobly  relieved  them  out  of  their  own  small 
stock  of  provisions,  Buckingham  returned  to  England  with 
the  wreck  of  the  expedition,  having  displayed,  during  the 
short  campaign,  only  one  virtue,  that  of  personal  bravery;  and 
on  his  arrival  was  encountered  by  the  eracious  smiles  of  his 
forgiving  master,  and  by  the  deep  execSions  of  the  English 
nation.  These  had  at  last  found  a  voice ;  for  the  king,  un- 
able longer  to  struggle  with  the  financial  difficulties  in  which 
the  expedition  involved  him,  set  at  liberty  the  men  he  had 
iUegaUy  imprisoned,  and  issued  writs  for  a  new  Parliament. 

The  third  Parliament  of  Charles  has  earned  for  itself  a 
name  in  history  in  connexion  with  its  great  constitutional 
achievement,  the  Petition  of  Rights.  It  is  not  intended  on 
this  occasion  to  follow  the  steps  of  this  remarkable  struggle. 
These  may  easily  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  Cobbetfs  l^ar- 
liatnenlary  History,  and  (with  the  advantage  of  valuable 
illustrative  comment)  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Forster's  States- 
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men  of  the  Commonwealth,  The  vicissitudes  of  the  contest 
present — ^with  a  diflFerence  of  degree  only — the  same  general 
features  with  the  earlier  Parliaments  of  Charles.  The  king 
is  equally  rash^  overbearing^  pusillanimous^  and  treacherous ; 
the  Commons  are  equally  prudent  and  courteous^  but  in- 
creasingly resolute  and  self-reliant.  The  session  begins  with 
a  blustering  speech  from  the  throne^  and  ends  with  a  royal 
humiliation.  The  king  resists  long  enough  and  with  a 
tortuousness  sufficient  to  exhibit  his  rooted  animus,  and 
his  unscrupulous  faithlessness.  He  yields  too  late  for  secur- 
ing any  depth  of  gratitude^  and  in  a  manner  to  prevent  even 
the  ordinary  manifestation  of  loyal  enthusiasm.  He  con- 
trives to  place  distinctly  on  record  that  the  crown  has  been 
worsted  in  the  contest^  and  sends  the  representatives  of  the 
people  home  to  their  constituents  with  all  the  bitter  feelings 
of  a  prolonged  struggle  unsoftened  by  a  single  touch  of 
genial  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign ;  and  with 
feelings  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  for  the  friture^  aggravated 
by  the  proceeding  which  ought — ^had  it  been  properly 
managed — ^to  have  set  them  finally  at  rest.  A  few  notices 
of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  guardians  of  the  public 
liberties^  and  some  remarks  on  the  position  in  which  the 
crown  stood  relatively  to  the  nation  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session  of  this  Parliament^  may  be  useful  accompaniments 
to  any  minuter  study  of  its  proceedings. 

The  leader  of  the  popular  party  in  the  Parliament  of  1628-9 
was  Sir  John  Eliot,  one  of  the  many  great  men  contributed 
by  the  west  of  England  to  this  period  of  the  national  history. 
With  talents  of  the  highest  order,  Eliot  combined  much 
simple  dignity  of  maimer.  Warm  feelings,  under  the  control 
of  a  severely-trained  judgment,  were  blended  in  him  with  an 
almost  stem  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  which  in- 
spired his  political  associates  with  a  deferential  respect  equal 
to  their  admiration  and  love.  Himself  disinterested  in  a  high 
degree,  he  seemed  to  have,  along  with  this  quality,  an  instinc- 
tive perception  of  the  existence  of  meaner  and  lower  motives 
in  others  who  passed  with  the  world  at  large  for  disinterested 
patriots.  A  firm  and  unwavering  friend,  he  was  also  without 
reproach  in  his  domestic  relationA.    He  was  not  a  mere  poli- 
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tician ;  bat  had  eiiriclied  his  mind  with  the  knre  of  antiqiiitj, 
especially  such  as  rose  to  the  height  of  his  own  lofty  ideas. 
Constitutional  history^  and  the  higher  grades  of  literature^ 
held  equal  sway  in  his  tastes.  He  possessed  the  power  of  con- 
centrating the  results  of  his  reading  upon  any  subject  with 
great  effect ;  and  this  fiEtculty  renders  his  speeches  richer  in 
illustratiye  allusion  than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  his  religious  opinions  he  must  be  classed  among  the  Puri- 
tans ;  and  among  that  section  of  them  who  have  been  called 
Doctrinal  Puritans.  A  strong  opponent  of  Armimanism,  he 
was  Erastian  in  his  ideas  of  church  goremment,  and  was 
rather  an  enemy  to  the  introduction  of  new  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  than  an  advocate  of  a  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  church  of  England.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that 
he  was  a  complete  master  of  the  system  of  parliamentary 
tactics^  and  was  second  to  no  one  in  the  management  of  the 
business  of  the  House. 

In  his  public  motives^  as  high-minded  as  Eliot^  the  character 
of  John  Pym^  the  son  of  a  Somersetshire  squire^  presents^  in 
some  points^  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his  political  asso- 
ciate. Eliot  was  naturally  of  an  impetuous  and  fiery  dispo-* 
sition^  and  his  speeches  have  all  the  warmth  in  accordance 
with  such  a  temperament.  Pym  was^  in  general^  of  a  more 
equable  and  cautious  disposition ;  and  the  kindliness  of  his 
demeanour^  and  his  agreeable  social  qualities^  attracted  to  the* 
cause  of  which  he  was  the  advocate  many  who  would  have 
shrunk  firom  the  sterner  appeals  of  Eliot.  At  the  same  time^ 
on  great  public  occasions^  there  was  a  grave  dignity  in  his 
bearings  which  seemed  to  his  contemporaries  to  represent  fitly 
the  public  body  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member. 
In  power  of  application  to  the  most  onerous  and  distasteful 
tasks^  Pym  stands  unrivalled ;  and  he  surpasses  all  in  the 
wonderM  mastery  which  he  obtained  over  a  mass  of  seem- 
ingly disconnected  details^  and  in  the  clear  and  vigorous 
manner  in  which  he  extracted  the  kernel  of  the  matter  £rom 
the  dry  husk  of  irrelevant  circumstance  in  which  it  might  be 
wrapped  up.  Equalling  any  antiquary  in  the  minuteness  and 
laboriousness  of  his  examination  of  facts^  he  never  sank  under 
the  weight  of  his  own  acquisitions;  but,  clothing  them  in 
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simple  but  striking  language,  raised  them,  in  their  application^ 
into  the  higher  regions  of  broad  and  general  principles.  His 
eloquenoe^  inferior  to  Eliot's  in  richness  of  illustration^  and 
wanting  his  fervour  of  expression,  was  superior  in  natural 
ease^  and  accommodation  to  the  minds  of  a  mixed  audience. 
Of  an  essentially  constructive  mind^  he  never  fell  down  and 
worshipped  the  idols  of  his  own  creation^  and  always  kept  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  others  before  his  eyes*  Less  severe 
than  Eliot  in  his  judgment  on  the  follies  of  the  world  around 
him^  he  had  less  of  his  instinctive  recognition  of  baser  motives, 
but  he  had  greater  acquired  knowledge  of  men.  The  conduct 
of  Pym  woidd  appear  to  have  been  more  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  worldly  motives  than  that  of  Eliot ;  but  it  would 
be  difBicult  to  find  an  instance  in  which  such  influences  were 
less  open  to  blame.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  his  political 
career,  Pym  associated  with  men,  and  employed  instruments, 
firom  an  acquaintance  with  whom,  and  from  the  use  of  which 
Eliof  s  keen  sensibilities  would  probably  have  shrunk ;  but  it 
has  never  yet  been  shown  that  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
one,  or  in  his  employment  of  the  other,  he  outstepped  the 
limits  of  moral  principle. 

In  his  relations  with  his  family  Pym  exhibits  the  same 
mixture  of  kind  feelings  with  calm  judgment  and  shrewd 
cautious  foresight  which  marked  his  public  conduct.  The 
following  unpublished  letter  is  so  characteristic,  that  no 
apology  will  be  needed  for  inserting  it  in  this  connection. 
It  is  a  model  epistle  from  a  kind  but  prudent  father  to  a 
scrapegrace  son : — 

lb  my  Son  AUxcmder  Pym,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  Colonel  Horherft  Com* 
pomp  in  the  Statee^  Arm/jf,     Deliver  iheee  with  speed. 

London,  a3rd  Not.,  1634. 
Alexsnder, — I  lately  writ  to  yoa  by  a  messenger  sent  by  Allen  the  post,  and 
deliirered  him  loL  to  be  paid  onto  yoa  by  the  same  messenger.  In  that  letter 
I  gaye  yoa  leave  to  go  from  the  army  if  yoa  would,  and  to  live  in  what  part 
yoa  thought  good,  till  yoa  should  receive  farther  direction  from  me.  Since 
that  Ume  I  have  spoken  with  Mr.  Darley,  and  he  hath  g^en  me  a  good  report 
of  yoa ;  whereupon  I  have  conceived  some  hope  that  I  shall  find  you  a  changed 
man.  Wherefore  I  am  very  willing  to  call  you  home.  But,  because  I  have 
not  yet  compounded  with  your  creditors,  though  I  have  set  one  awork  to  treaty 
with  two  of  the  greatest  of  them  which  I  can  find — ^that  is  Wroth  and  Robins; 
Peek  I  know  not  where  to  inquire  for ;  the  rest  I  know  none  but  Mr.  Darley 
and  Mr.  Knightley-— that  I  may  have  the  most  time  to  compound  with  them. 
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Mitk  ibaQ  lfaEniH&  JOB,  if  thse  he  Mcd.    3S«v  fat  ■»  «e  tir  jw  tftrillj  aod 

»  joa  vill  tmBj  hR  back  lato  mj  Stfkamm^  if  jim  W^^  koB*  joar 
old  &Bhs  axi  IblEa  with  too.     Thai  I  pny  God  dbod  jim  m  Mi  ftar,  aad 

JolPtx. 


[AcroM  the  lwk.2  I  hare  ajipoiteJ  ADea  to  pi|T  afl  ihw^w  ir  thii  aad 
the  farmer  mautj.  'if  joa  can  aend  wm  a  private  aote  of  vw other  dcbCi» 
and  where  I  baj  find  Mr.  Peck,  to  whoai  joa  owe  300/1, 1  ^all  aeo  better. 
Hake  all  readjr  for  yoar  reCnm,  how  eooB  I  poail  joa  to  cobm^  m  a  private 
r,  and  to  be  here  hr  the  ead  of 


It  is  satis&ctonr  to  know  thmt  Aleimnder  Pym  became  a 
reformed  character^  a  respectable  member  of  sodetr^  and  a 
colonel  in  tbe  Puritan  armr. 

His  enemies  have  thrown  some  imputation  on  the  pniitr 
of  Pym's  morals ;  but  no  evidence  has  erer  been  adduced  of 
the  truth  of  these  accusations,  and  while  we  find  them  irrecon- 
cileable  with  much  which  is  handed  down  to  us  of  his  actions 
and  language,  we  can  easily  explain  their  origin  firom  the 
mixed  character  of  the  company  which  he  kept,  and  the 
genial  manners  which  he  carried  into  erery  society.  In  his 
principles  a  Puritan,  he  probably  agreed  at  this  time  with 
Eliot  in  the  form  of  Puritanism  which  he  embraced,  though 
subsequent  events  carried  him  onward  to  a  further  stage  of 
religious  opinion.  Such  was  the  man  who,  after  Eliot,  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Commons. 

We  next  come  to  the  name  of  one  associated  with  the  pre- 
ceding in  equality  of  talents,  but  fatally  deficient  in  the  high 
principle  which  in  them  so  strongly  excites  our  admiration. 

SiE  Thomas  Wextworth  (as  Mr.  Forster  has  proved  clearly 
in  his  able  life  of  him),  never  was,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  a  patriot ;  but  firom  the  first  felt  his  natural  leanings 


^  Additional  M88,  Brit.  Mus.  No.  1 1,69a,  pp.  i.  2. 
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to  be  to  the  service  of  a  despotic  prince.  The  shackles  of 
paerliamentary  forms^  and  the  restraints  of  constitutional  law^ 
were  both  oppressive  to  his  haughtj  and  ambitions  genius. 
He  acted  with  the  popular  party  only  because  it  was  in  this 
manner  that  he  could  best  make  his  real  talents  known  to 
the  crown^  and  compel  Charles  to  secure  his  services.  His 
great  aim  was  to  enter  the  service  of  the  king  in  no  subordi- 
nate capacity,  but  as  his  chief  minister  and  adviser^  uncon- 
trolled in  his  actions  by  any  but  the  monarch  himself.  As 
long  as  Buckingham  lived  this  was  an  impossibility ;  and  the 
fitTOurite  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  sensible  of  the 
danger  of  admitting  such  a  'rival  near  the  throne,'  to  take 
some  pains  to  disoblige  and  irritate  the  aspirant  for  power 
into  factious  opposition  to  the  court.  But  he  could  not  make 
Wentworth  commit  himself  entirely  to  that  course;  for, 
while  launching  into  occasional  philippics  against  the  king's 
advisers  and  their  tyrannical  counsels,  he  never  ffidled  to 
soften  the  attack  by  some  piece  of  delicate  flattery  to  the 
superior  motives  and  character  of  the  sovereign  himself. 
Even  if  Wentworth  had  been  disposed  to  choose  the  parlia- 
mentary and  popular  arena  as  the  scene  of  his  labours  and 
triumphs,  he  found  too  many  rivals  on  that  stage  to  be  able 
long  to  endure  the  divided  empire.  Eliot  was  the  principal 
object  of  his  jealousy  and  dislike.  From  the  first  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  natural  antipathy  between  these  great  'men ; 
and  it  was  observed  that,  even  when  they  spoke  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question,  there  was  something  antagonistic  to  each 
other  in  the  mode  of  handling  it.  Fym  was  at  first  on  more 
firiendly  and  intimate  terms  with  Wentworth,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  having  been  misled  as  to  the  character  of  his 
former  associate,  no  doubt  lent  additional  force  to  the  deter- 
mination with  which  he  followed  out  Wentworth's  own  advice 
(as  a  patriot)  against  the  person  of  the  adviser  himself.''^     It 


*  Wentworth's  expresnons  in  this  sesdon  respecting  any  Aiture  infringe 
ment  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation  have  been  often  quoted :  *  By  one  and  the 
flune  tlung  hath  the  Idng  and  people  been  hurt,  and  by  the  same  must  they  be 
cared.  To  vindicate — what  ?  New  things  ?  No !  oar  ancient,  lawfdl,  and  vital 
liberties  !  by  reinforcing  of  the  ancient  laws  made  by  our  ancestors ;  by  setting 
tueh  a  ttamp  upon  them  as  no  licentious  spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  enter 
upon  them* 

L 
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im  bom  \m  mhneqmeas.  caner  tktt  ve  Ibbm  ham-  pctt 

lu»  onxTiTT.  Wbac  we  K^kt  Ime  BMakcm  m  tke 
wmn  f4\ak  bit  fer  a  cssvsrdlTdreadof  iH-OBaeqneBteftlDkB 
CMm  penoOy  we  find^  firam  kk  idbamuEt  eoBdhoKt^  to  kave 
been  laerehr  tbe  caataoQ  of  a  mat  w1h>  via  wikiug  fer,  but 
kad  DM  famni,  bii  mpptopnaMit  fphoe  of  actksL.  Onee 
hsnachtd  fortb  ajwo  tkis.  no  danger  appaDed  kio^  no  inirrinr 
lei&ih  mociTe  was  alknred  to  intcrCere  vitk  kk  ponait  of  die 
one  great  idfish  end  be  bad  set  befixe  bim.  Proud  and 
orerbeaiing  in  bb  natme,  be  could  aasome  great  geatienewB^ 
and  flatter  tbe  man  be  bated,  and  vbnn  be  migbt  (but  for 
poHcj)  bare  cnubed  at  once.  'XatmaDr  nrmtingljr 
AtAtric,  be  kept  strict  watcbfbfaieaB  over  bimsrlf  oonocning 
it;  ret  it  cotdd  not  be  so  prevented  but  sometimes  npon 
sadden  occasions  it  woold  break.  He  bad  sondrj  friends 
that  often  admonished  him  of  it ;  and  be  bad  tbe  great  pru- 
dence to  take  in  good  part  sndi  admonitiona.'  He  bimaelf 
sajs,  'it  is  not  always  anger,  bat  tbe  misafq^jing  of  it, 
that  is  the  rice  so  blameable,  and  of  disadrantage  to  those 
that  let  tbemselTcs  loose  thereanto/  This  treatment  of 
puMrion  BB  ui  engine  of  poUcy  is  eminently  cluncteristic 
of  Wentworth,  both  intellectoally  and  moralty.  In  his 
private  character  he  presents  a  doable  aspect.  He  was  a  kind 
husband  and  father,  but  he  shared  in  tbe  general  laxity  of 
morals  of  the  court  circles  of  that  day ;  and  however  unpre- 
possessing his  features,  he  caused  more  than  one  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  disgrace  within  other  family  circles.  As  might 
be  supposed,  with  the  Puritans  he  never  had  any  feeling 
in  common,  though  the  stamp  of  his  character,  through 
all  its  rices,  was  so  remarkable,  that  his  clear-sighted 
worldlincss  often  rose  to  a  seeming  level  with  their  most 
lofty  ideas. 

His  abandonment  of  the  popular  cause,  during  the  recess 
between  the  two  sessions  of  this  Parliament,  was  not  so  great 
a  loss  to  the  popular  party  as  it  was  to  the  king  a  great  gain. 
Instca^l  of  the  wayward  abilities  of  Buckingham,  and  the  pain- 
ful insignificance  of  a  Secretary  Coke,  Charles  had  the  splendid 
talents  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  minds  of  his  own  or  any 
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age  placed  at  his  disposal^  with  a  devotion  and  utter  negation 
of  all  conflicting  ideas  of  self^  which  the  king,  incredulous 
of  real  disinterestedness,  and  even  of  the  politic  self-sacrifice 
of  such  a  man  as  Wentworth,  was  wholly  unable  to  appre- 
ciate. It  was  this  want  of  appreciation — ^this  short-sighted 
distrust  on  the  part  of  Charles,  which  really  saved  the  Con- 
stitution of  England.  Had  Wentworth  been  allowed  to 
carry  out  his  wide  and  well-organized  schemes  of  royal  ag- 
grandizement, I  will  not  say  with  the  assistance,  but  only 
without  the  interference  of  the  king,  we  might  tremble  to 
reflect  on  the  possible  fate  of  liberty  in  this  country.  All 
that  Wentworth  asked  was  to  be  the  chief  minister  of  a 
sovereign  who  owed  the  acquisition  of  arbitrary  power  to  hU 
exertions.  But  Charles  could  not  divest  his  mind  of  the  idea 
—springing  naturaUy  from  his  own  inferiority  of  inteUect— 
that  Wentworth  would  seek  safety  or  aggrandizement  for 
himaftlf  in  some  more  immediately  accessible  sphere  of  au- 
thority, and  would  abandon  his  master  in  the  attainment  of 
their  great  common  end.  Besides,  as  soon  as  Wentworth 
had  by  his  genius  smoothed  the  way  to  some  seemingly  inac- 
cessible object,  the  very  ease  with  which  he  had  secured  this 
for  his  royal  master,  dwarfed  with  Charles  both  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  attainment  and  the  merit  of  the  performer. 
Nor  could  the  narrow-minded  prince  see  that  his  only  secu- 
rity, when  he  had  once  thrown  away  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  by  passing  out  of  their  limits,  was  in  the  encouragement 
and  cordial  co-operation  afforded  to  a  genius  such  as  Went- 
worth's.  Instead  of  this,  when  he  thought  the  latter  had 
sufficiently  involved  himself  in  the  infamy  of  despotic  mea- 
sures, to  prevent  his  return  to  the  popular  side,  he  treated 
coldly  the  man  whom  he  thought  at  his  mercy,  and  of  whose 
talents  he  was  jealous.  With  the  inconsistency  of  a  little 
mind,  Charles  both  sought  for  greatness  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  others,  and  when  he  had  acquired  it,  hated  them 
for  the  necessity  of  their  services,  which  implied  his  own 
dependence  upon  them. 

JouK  Hampden  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Hampden, 
Esq.,  of  Hampden,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  of  Hinchin- 
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brook^  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon ;  and  through  her  he  was 
first-cousin  to  Oliver  Cromwell.* 

The  character  of  Hampden  was  very  peculiar^  and  such  as 
exposed  him  to  peculiar  misrepresentation  with  political  op- 
ponents. A  deep  and  careful  thinker^  and  an  accomplished 
student  in  many  branches  of  literature^  he  was  still  more 
deeply  read  in  the  characters  of  men.  His  behaviour  towards 
all  men^  to  employ  the  language  of  Clarendon,  was  marked 
by  '  a  flowing  courtesy  /  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  those  who 
were  brought  into  any  but  the  most  intimate  relations  with 
him,  there  was  a  certain  reserve  apparent  which  was  differently 
construed  by  them,  according  to  their  several  prepossessions 
towards  him.  It  has  been  often  a  matter  of  wonder  that, 
concerning  one  so  prominent  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  this 
great  revolution,  so  few  personal  facts  should  have  been  handed 
down.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  great  events  and  great  ac- 
tions, and,  according  to  the  universal  judgment  of  contem- 
poraries, exercised  the  most  important  influence  over  them ; 
yet  (if  we  except  the  ship-money  case)  no  prominent  man 
of  that  period  is  so  little  definitely  connected  with  the  details 
of  events  by  positive  accounts  of  the  nature  of  his  par- 
ticipation. That  he  wielded  the  minds  of  those  around 
him,  and  moulded  their  actions  in  accordance  with  his  own 
views,  is  apparent  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  records  of 
those  days.  Yet  this  was  done  almost  imperceptibly,  as  to 
the  particular  means  employed,  by  a  quiet  influence  over 
those  who  were  the  prominent  actors  in  any  affair,  rather 
than  by  a  personal  attitude  such  as  that  assimied  by  Eliot 


*  He  was  educated  in  the  free  gprammar-school  of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  in  1609  entered  as  a  commoner  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  On  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  ill-fated  Elector-palatine,  John 
Hampden  was  chosen,  with  William  Land  and  others,  to  writo  the  xmiversity 
Latin  gp^tolatory  verses.  The  last  lines  of  this  college  '  exercise '  have  excited 
attention  from  the  hope  they  express  respecting  the  marriage :  '  Ut  mrgat  inde 
prole*,  cui  nulla  terra,  nulla  gen9  tit  parem  datura* — 

That  thence  a  race  may  spring 
To  which  nor  land  nor  lineage 
Shall  e'er  the  eqnal  bring. 

From  the  marriage  respecting  which  this  hope  is  indulg^  in,  sprang  the  leader 
of  the  troops  by  whom  Jolm  Hampden  was  slain,  and  the  fiimily  which  was 
destined  to  displace  the  Stnarts  from  the  throne  of  England. 
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and  Fym.  You  have  a  measure  of  the  influence  which 
the  latter  exerted  over  the  counsels  of  the  nation  in  their 
speeches  on  all  great  occasions  which  have  descended  to  us. 
Hampden  seems  to  have  spoken  little^  and  to  have  avoided  in 
every  possible  case  coming  into  collision  with  the  individual 
prejudices  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  act^  by  clothing  the 
views  which  he  wished  to  recommend  in  too  personal  a 
£s»hion«  It  was  his  natural  instinct  more  than  his  deliberate 
policy  to  make  every  one  work  out  the  desired  result  through 
the  medium  of  such  person's  own  peculiar  trains  of  thought^ 
instead  of  forcing  it  upon  him  in  the  hard  definite  shape  of  a 
conception  already  crystallized  in  the  mind  of  another.  His 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  characters  and  secret  motives 
and  impulses  of  others^  rendered  this  to  him  not  only  an 
easy  task^  but  an  inevitable  one.  Those  who  see  with  a 
clearness  at  all  approaching  to  his  into  the  dispositions  and 
guiding  ideas  of  others^  cannot  preserve  in  their  intercourse 
with  them  the  same  independent  mode,  either  of  language  or 
action,  which  they  are  able  to  do  who  have  less  personal  in- 
sight. It  is,  perhaps,  a  just  price  which  is  paid  by  those  to 
whom  this  peculiar  power  is  given,  that  they  themselves 
are  reacted  ^on  in  reertain  propokiou  to  their  influence 
over  others;  and  in  guiding  these  become  themselves  less 
independent.  Such  a  character,  however,  inevitably  exposes 
the  possessor,  on  particular  occasions,  to  imputations  of  indi- 
rectness, suppress  veri,  and  intriguing  craftiness.  The  dis- 
proportion  between  the  influence  felt  to  be  exercised  and  the 
part  overtly  taken  will  often  strike  those  who  have  been  un- 
favourably affected  in  their  wishes  by  the  result.  Of  course 
the  danger  of  such  a  character  lies  in  this  direction ;  but  it  is 
very  far  from  being  necessarily  the  case  that  the  accusa- 
tions thus  made  are  always  true.  In  the  instance  of  Hamp- 
den there  is  quite  sufficient  evidence  of  manly  straightfor- 
wardness, and  moral  courage  to  refute  the  accusation.  His 
conduct,  not  merely  in  the  ship-money  case,  where  he  stood 
alone  and  unprotected  in  the  breach  of  the  Constitution 
against  a  court  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  despotism,  but  on 
subsequent  occasions,  wherever  the  brief  notices  we  obtain 
of  it  enable  us  to  form  any  judgment,  attests  his  directness 
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in  identifying  liimself  with  distinct  views  of  policy,  however 
difficidt  it  is  to  trace  his  individual  share  in  carrying  them 
out.  Clarendon  identifies  him  with  'the  root-and-branch  men' 
— those  who  never  faltered  when  they  had  once  decided  on 
their  course.  The  comparatively  short-sighted  and  timid 
D'Ewes  has  no  hesitation  about  what  is  the  general  tone  of 
his  policy,  though  he  accuses  him  of  subtlety  in  working  it  . 
out.  He  always  names  him  among  '  the  fiery  spirits,' — a 
noble  firatemity,  including  such  men  as  Pym,  Strode,  and 
Vane.  Charles  had  no  hopes  of  conciliating  him,  and 
struck  at  him  with  no  hesitating  hand  in  the  impeachment  of 
the  five  members  and  the  proclamations  during  the  Civil  War. 
If  he  was  a  silent  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  an  active  partisan  in  the  camp  and  on  the  battle-field. 
We  have  but  few  glimpses  into  his  private  life ;  but  these  few 
must  impress  nearly  every  one  with  a  feeling  that  his  was  not 
a  mind  which  could  work  out  its  ends  by  unworthy  means. 
Some  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Eliot,  during  the 
latter^s  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  exhibit  in  a  rare  degree 
a  masculine  good  sense  in  healthy  union  with  the  most  deli- 
cate and  refined  perceptions.  There  is  'a  steady  glow  of 
genuine  worth'  in  them,  which  cannot  fail  to  cast  its  explana- 
tory light  over  the  more  obscure  parts  of  his  conduct.  The 
morals  of  Hampden,  in  mature  life,  except  on  the  point  al- 
luded to,  are  unimpeached  by  any  of  his  opponents.  By  his 
tenantry,  his  constituents,  and  all  those  who  were  brought 
into  similar  relations  with  him  by  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life, 
he  was  idolized.  As  a  Puritan,  Hampden  has  been  some- 
times classed  among  the  Independents,  or  Congregationalists; 
and  perhaps  he  approached  more  nearly  to  their  views  of 
church  government  than  to  those  of  any  other  class.  Still, 
in  the  general  features  of  his  religious  opinions,  he  resembled 
rather  the  Doctrinal  Puritans. 

In  estimating  the  talents  and  character  of  John  Selden, 
it  is  probable  that  we  shall  find  reason  to  think  that,  rela-» 
tively  to  the  other  statesmen  of  his  time,  he  has  been  placed, 
by  the  judgment  of  posterity,  in  too  elevated  a  position. 
In  profound  knowledge  of  books,  and  in  the  power  of  arrang- 
ing and  keeping  at  his  disposal  the  information  thus  acquired. 
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he  is  allowed  by  every  one  to  stand  first,  of  all  the  men  of 
that  age.  A  man  more  deeply  read  in  the  learning  of  ancient 
times,  or  more  completely  versed  in  the  minutise  of  almost 
every  known  science  or  profession,  has  scarcely  ever  existed. 
As  a  constitutional  lawyer,  an  enlightened  theologian,  an 
accurate  antiquary,  and  a  dispassionate  philosopher,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  his  equal.  But  the  powers  of  mind 
evinced  by  this  various  learning  were  not  accompanied  by 
equivalent  qualities  of  the  soul  or  heart.  His  familiarity 
with  the  history  of  the  violent  contentions  concerning  truth 
in  former  times,  while  they  made  him  candid  and  impartial 
in  his  estimate  of  the  opinions  of  others,  had  given  him  too 
little  positive  reliance  on  his  own,  and  imparted  a  coldness  to 
his  advocacy  of  their  merits.  A  vigorous  and  sarcastic  de« 
nouncer  of  the  bigotry  of  churchmen  and  the  fiematicism  of 
sectarians,  he  had  none  of  that  warm  religious  feeling  of  which 
both  the  errors  he  denounced  were  but  the  excess.  He  tole* 
rated  error  of  thought,  but  he  allowed  no  palliation  for  extra- 
vagance of  conduct  or  language ;  since  for  the  one  he  found 
an  ample  apology  in  the  experience  of  his  own  mind,  but 
for  the  other  he  had  felt  no  corresponding  emotions  in  his 
own  heart  to  suggest  an  excuse.  By  this  defect  in  Selden,  no 
doubt,  we  must  explain  those  weak  compliances  in  the  hour 
of  trial  by  which  he  lowered  his  character  in  the  estimation 
of  his  firiends,  and  tarmshed  his  fair  fame  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity. To  keep  the  high  position  which  Eliot,  Pym,  and 
Hampden  maintained,  required  something  more  than  the 
powers  of  mind  implied  by  even  such  vast  learning  as 
Selden's ;  and  the  self-respect  in  which  the  last  so  unhappily 
failed,  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  emotions,  and  less 
with  the  intellect,  than  is  sometimes  supposed.  No  mental 
discipline,  however  severe,  no  calm  judgment,  however  strong 
and  unprejudiced,  could  supply  in  Selden  the  want  of  that 
deep  religious  feeling  and  conviction  of  the  heart  which 
imparted  to  the  genius  of  those  great  men  breadth  and 
solidity.  Clarendon  gives  us  a  casual  insight  into  the  e£fect 
which  this  failing  had  upon  Selden's  character,  when  he  tells 
us  that  on  Charles  I.  expressing  some  intention  of  conferring 
the  Great  Seal  upon  Selden,  those  whom  the  king  consulted 
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on  the  subject  dissuaded  him  firom  doing  so,  saying  '  they 
did  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Selden's  affection  to  ibe  king,  but 
withal  knew  him  so  well  that  they  concluded  he  would  abso- 
lutely refuse  the  place  if  it  were  offered  to  him.  He  was  in 
years,  and  of  a  tender  constitution;  A^  kad  for  many  yean 
enjoyed  Ais  ease,  which  he  loved ;  was  rich,  and  would  not  have 
made  a  journey  to  York,  or  have  lain  out  of  his  own  bed,  for 
any  preferment,  which  he  had  never  affected.**  And  the 
same  writer,  in  an  account  of  his  personal  firiends  in  early 
life,  after  passing  a  high  eulogium  on  the  learning  and 
character  of  Selden,  remarks  that  he.  Clarendon, '  was  very 
much  troubled  always  when  he  heard  him  blamed,  censured, 
and  reproached  for  staying  in  London  and  in  the  Parliament 
after  they  were  in  rebellion,  and  in  the  worst  times,  which 
his  age  obliged  him  to  do ;  and  how  wicked  soever  the 
actions  were  which  were  every  day  done,  he  (Clarendon)  was 
confident  he  had  never  given  his  consent  to  them,  but  would 
have  hindered  them  if  he  could  with  his  own  safely,  to  which 
he  was  always  enough  indulgent.^\ 

The  morals  of  Selden  were  irreproachable,  and  in  the 
various  relations  of  Ufe  we  find  his  conduct  mentioned  with 
warm  praise.  As  to  his  manners  in  society,  differing 
accounts  exist.  Clarendon  says  that  his  ^  humanity,  cour- 
tesy, and  affability  was  such,  that  he  would  have  been 
thought  to  have  been  bred  in  the  best  courts ;  but  that  his 
goodnature,  charity,  and  delight  in  doing  good,  and  in  com- 
municating all  he  knew,  exceeded  that  breeding.'  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes,  on  the  other  hand  (a  prejudiced  man,  how- 
ever, and  one  who  may  have  been  influenced  by  jealousy 
of  a  brother  antiquary),  writes  thus  in  his  autobiography : 
'On  Tuesday,  September  28,  161Z4,  going,  as  I  frequently 
used,  to  visit  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  England's  prime  antiquary, 
I  there  met  Mr.  John  Selden,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  man  of 
deep  knowledge,  and  almost  incomparable  learning,  as  his 
many  published  works  do  suflBciently  witness,  with  whom  Sir 
Robert,  our  joint  friend,  brought  me  acquainted,  and  we  held 
ever  after  a  good  outward  correspondence ;  but  both  of  them 


*  BebeUioih  p.  339.  f  L^e,  p.  933. 
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Ifcinff  more  learned  than  joious,  I  never  sought  after,  or  ever 
attained  unto  any  great  entireness  with  them;  yet  I  had 
much  more  familiarity  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton  than  with  Mr. 
Selden,  being  a  man  exceedingly  pu£fed  up  with  the  appre- 
hension of  his  own  abilities/  Selden's  Table  Tali  certainly 
gives  us  the  impression  of  a  man  who  could  be  quite  as  dis- 
agreeable as  agreeablcj  according  to  his  appreciation  of  those 
into  whose  company  he  might  be  thrown.  It  is  some  confir- 
mation of  one  part  of  D^Ewes'  account  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
whom,  with  Selden,  he  here  speaks  of  as  '  more  learned  than 
pious,'  after  having  been  himself  a  leading  patriot  in  preceding 
Parliaments,  was,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament 
of  i6a8,  'tempted  into  concessions '  to  the  king  '  extremely 
unworthy  of  him,'  in  a  paper  which  he  gave  in  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  on  being  consulted  as  to  the  summoning  of  a 
Parliament.  '  It  is  probable  that  a  rumour  of  this,  coupled 
with  his  silence  on  the  a£fair  of  the  loan,  led  to  his  defeat  at 
the  Westminster  election.'  '  Eliot,'  however,  '  was  warmly 
attached  to  him,'  and  '  it  was  at  the  meetings  held  at  his 
house,  where  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day  assembled,  that 
Eliof  s  intimate  friendship  with  Selden  most  probably  com- 
menced.' That  Selden  was  conscientious  and  right  in  all  his 
intentions,  and  that  his  occasional  compliances  were  the  ex- 
ceptions and  not  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  this  friendship  is 
a  sufficient  evidence. 

As  a  statesman,  Selden  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
men  whose  characters  have  been  just  delineated,  and  a  class 
of  patriots  to  whom  I  have  now  to  allude,  and  who  may  well  re- 
ceive the  general  name  of  Constitutional  Antiquaries.  Such 
(besides  Sir  Robert  Cotton)  were  Sir  Edward  Coke,  William 
Noy,  William  Hakewill,  Serjeant  John  Glanville,  and  Edward 
Littleton.  These  men  had  studied  the  records  and  charters  upon 
which  our  Constitution  is  based,  and  the  statutes  and  precedents 
by  which  its  provisions,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  were  deter- 
mined, imtil  they  virtually,  in  their  own  minds,  made  an  end  of 
the  means,  and  valued  every  principle  in  legislation,  and  every 
social  regulation,  according  to  its  consonance  with  the  'wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.'  This  dislike  to  any  alteration  in  existing 
things  which  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of 
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bygone  ages,  is  in  many  cases  a  most  valuable  characteristic  of 
the  Englishman.  It  guards  against  the  crude  and  mutable 
l^;islation  of  other  countries,  and  also  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  despotic  power.  This  we  found  when  the  Stuarts  com- 
menced their  attempts  to  subvert  the  laws  of  England.  The 
services  of  such  men,  in  the  early  stage  of  that  great  contest, 
were  invaluable ;  and  as  long  as  the  stru^le  was  strictly  con- 
servative on  the  part  of  the  Ck>mmon8,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  among  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party.  Some,  indeed, 
proved  untrue  to  their  first  principles ;  but  even  then  it  was 
by  the  counter-charm  of  the  'precedents'  of  tyranny  that  they 
were  led  astray.  It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  some  of 
the  names  which  were  most  conspicuous  during  the  former 
jNurt  of  the  struggle  disappearing  from  the  leadership  when 
the  course  of  events  oblig^  the  Commons,  in  their  turn,  to 
*  rear  new  customs,'  and  violate  established  usage. 

The  other  popular  leaders,  during  the  third  Parliament  of 
Charles,  I  can  little  more  than  name.  Some  reappear  con- 
spicuously in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Revolution.  Such, 
are  Denzil  Holies,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clare ;  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Rudyard,  John  Crewe,  Benjamin  Valentyne,  Sir  Walter 
Erie,  Francis  Rous,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Walter  Long,  and 
a  cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell's,  Sir  Thomas  Barrington. 
Among  those  whose  career  was  confinM  to  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  drama,  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  the 
fellow-sufierer  of  Eliot  in  one  of  his  imprisonments,  and 
Christopher  Wandesford,  the  friend  and  follower  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  both  of  whom  soon  deserted  the  popular 
cause ;  and  as  remaining  faithful  to  the  end  of  theyt  political 
career.  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Miles  Fleet- 
wood (father  of  tke  Fleetwood  of  history),  William  Coryton, 
and  Sir  Peter  Heyman. 

Such  were  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  the  great  par- 
liamentary campaign  of  1628.  -We  may  next  consider  what 
was  the  exact  position  in  which  Charles  I.  stood  relatively  to 
the  English  nation  at  the  close  of  this  memorable  session. 

The  English  Constitution,  originating,  as  we  have  seen, 
partly  in  the  class  privileges  of  the  Saxon,  partly  in  the 
rights  and  requirements  of  Norman  feudalism,  had  been 
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defined  by  traditionary  charters^  or  feudal  relations.  Its 
maintenance  was  secured  by  the  warlike  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  nation^  or  by  the  weakness  and  crimes  of  the 
sovereign.  Its  infiringements  are  landmarks  of  the  depression 
of  the  people  and  the  superior  talents  or  fortuitous  position 
of  the  king.  New  charters  were  granted^  meeting  particular 
cases  of  oppression  as  they  rose^  and  incidentally  and  fre- 
quently without  any  intention  laying  down  general  principles^ 
which  included  in  their  grasp  many  other  possible  abuses.  As 
the  crown  or  the  nation  gained  the  upper  hand^  these  pre- 
cedents of  liberty  and  oppression  were  produced^  on  either  side^ 
as  warrants  for  their  proceedings.  When  society^  therefore^ 
began  to  be  less  governed  by  temporary  force^  and  more  by 
settled  and  permanent  law^  it  became  necessary  to  determine 
on  competent  authority  the  comparative  value  of  these  con- 
flicting precedents.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth^  James^ 
and  Charles  a  contest  to  secure  such  a  decision  prevailed  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  By  degrees  the  opposing  claims 
stood  in  more  distinctly  antagonistic  attitudes.  The  crown 
widened  its  pretensions^  so  as  to  include  every  successful  act 
of  royal  encroachment ;  the  Commons  widened  theirs^  so  as 
to  deduce  broad  and  general  principles  from  the  particular 
precedents  of  their  freedom.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on 
whose  side  the  right  lay ;  and  we  have  just  seen  in  whose 
flavour  the  contest  had  apparently  been  decided.  From  the 
day  when  Charles  I.  assented  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  we  are 
relieved,  so  far  as  the  Stuarts  are  concerned,  from  any  remote 
inquiries  as  to  precedents  for  royal  power  or  popular  liberties. 
The  inquiry  has  been  made ;  and  the  decision  is  contained  in 
the  act  thus  ratified  by  the  sovereign.  The  Constitution  was 
not  really  changed  by  this  enactment ;  it  was  simply  cleared 
from  arbitrary  interpolations.  Thus  commenced  a  new  era 
with  the  House  of  Stuart ;  and  it  is  by  their  conduct,  from 
this  day  forward,  relatively  to  the  Constitution,  to  a  definite 
interpretation  of  which  they  had  thus  given  their  sanction, 
that  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  resistance  afterwards  ofiered 
to  them  in  the  senate  and  on  the  battle-field  is  rightly  to  be 
estimated.  It  appears  to  me  that,  after  this  era  in  his  life, 
there  never  was  another  opportunity  presented  to  Charles  I. 
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of  governing  with  complete  honour  to  himself  and  real  safety 
to  the  liberties  of  England.  *  Had  he  signed  the  Petition  of 
Right  in  good  faith^  and  adhered  to  it  without  any  attempt  to 
evade  or  infringe  it^  he  might  have  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  a  considerable  share  of  power ; 
quite  as  much  as  had  legally  been  possessed  by  any  of  his 
predecessors^  much  more  than  was  ever  again  possessed  by 
any  English  king.  Afterwards^  when  securities  became  neces- 
sary against  his  dissimulation^  and  when  many  of  his  personal 
advisers  became  so  involved  in  his  misdeeds^  that  neither 
could  he^  on  the  one  hand^  abandon  them  with  honour^  nor 
the  Parliament^  on  the  other^  pass  over  their  offences  with 
safety^  all  real  chance  of  an  honest  agreement  between  the 
contending  parties  was  at  an  end ;  the  Parliament  was  com- 
pelled to  demand  conditions  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  a  real  limited  monarchy^  and  to  arrogate  powers  to  itself 
inconsistent  with  the  proper  balance  among  constituted 
authorities ;  the  deposition  of  the  king  became  a  matter  of 
course^  his  death  on  the  scaffold  proved  a  terrible  necessity.^ 
The  abrupt  and  tumultuous  conclusion  of  the  second  session 
of  the  Parliament  of  1628-9  is  well  known.  The  reAisal  of 
Speaker  Finch  to  put  to  the  vote  the  remonstrance  against 
the  levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment^ provoked  a  scene  of  imexampled  confusion.  The  exact 
conduct  of  the  Speaker  was  the  subject  of  a  report  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  an  ensuing  Parliament^f  and  seems  to  have 
been  as  follows.  He  delivered  his  majesty^s  command  to 
adjourn  the  House  immediately  for  a  week.  This  initiative  was 
objected  to  as  imconstitutional.  Eliot  then  presented  the  re- 
monstrance to  the  Speaker  to  read  aloud.  The  Speaker  refused. 
Eliot  presented  it  to  the  clerk  at  the  table^  who  also  refused. 
Eliot  then  read  it  himself^  and  called  on  the  Speaker  to  put 
it  to  the  vote.  Finch  declined^  saying  that  he  was  com- 
manded otherwise  by  the  king.  For  this  he  was  sternly 
rebuked  by  Selden.     '  You  are  by  his  majesty^  sitting  in  his 


*  This  point,  the  proof  of  which  extends  over  many  yeara^  is  my  deliberate 
judgment,  after  the  most  careM  consideration. 

t  JoumaU  qf  Commont,  April  30,  1640,  from  Mr.  Lewknonr's  and  Mr. 
Cage's  notes. 
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royal  chair  before  both  Houses^  appointed  our  Speaker,  and 
do  you  now  refuie  to  be  a  Speaker  ?'  Finch  replied,  he  had 
an  express  command  from  the  king,  so  soon  as  he  had  deli- 
vered his  majesty's  message,  to  leave  the  chair  presently,  and 
to  put  no  question,  but  to  wait  upon  his  majesty  presently. 
Being  pressed  again  to  put  the  question,  he  answered  he  was 
commanded  to  put  no  question  \  and  thereupon  he  rose  and  left 
the  chair.  He  was  dragged  to  it  again  by  Denzil  Holies^ 
Valentyne,  and  others.  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds  and  other 
privy-ooundllors  endeavoured  to  free  the  Speaker ;  but  Holies 
swqre,  '  God's  wounds  I  he  should  At  still  till  it  pleased  them 
to  rise.'  Then  the  Speaker,  being  again  commanded  to  put 
the  question,  answered,  with  abundance  of  tears,  ^  He  was 
the  servant  of  the  House,  and  would  sacrifice  his  life  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  but  let  not  the  reward  of  my  services,' 
said  he,  'be  my  ruin  I  The  reason  why  I  left  the  chair  was 
not  to  disobey  you,  but  to  obey  his  majesty.  Being  the 
king's  servant  doth  not  make  me  less  yours.  I  will  not  say 
I  will  not  put  the  question,  but,  I  say,  I  dare  not.'  After 
fresh  severe  reproaches  against  the  Speaker's  conduct  from 
Selden  and  others,  Eliot,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion 
and  excitement,  presented  a  protestation  against  tonnage 
and  poundage,  and  the  other  illegal  proceedings  and  evil 
tendencies  of  the  government,  and  gave  it  to  Holies,  who 
read  it  article  by  article,  the  House  assenting  to  each  with 
loud  shouts.  The  door  had  been  locked,  lest  the  serjeant-at- 
arms  should  take  away  the  mace.  Admission  was  demanded 
and  refused  to  the  usher  of  the  black  rod.  Then  the  king 
sent  an  armed  force  to  break  open  the  doors ;  but  the  protes- 
tation had  by  this  time  been  read,  and  the  doors  being 
thrown  open,  the  representatives  of  the  nation  streamed  forth 
in  wild  disorder,  not  to  reassemble  for  deliberation  until  after 
an  interval  of  eleven  years. 

From  the  moment  of  the  dissolution  of  his  third  Par- 
liament, the  government  of  Charles  became  a  despotism 
scarcely  disguised  by  unsubstantial  forms  of  law.  He 
first  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  'vipers,'  as  he  called 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    The  fate  of  Sir  John  Eliot  is  well  known.     Refusing 
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to  give  bail  for  'good  behaviour'  for  tbe  future^  on  tbe 
ground  of  its  being  an  infringement  of  the  privil^e  of  Par- 
liament^ he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower^  until  deaths 
hastened  by  long  confinement  in  a  damp^  unwholesome  cellj 
want  of  firing  in  the  winter^  and^  above  all^  a  scanty  supply 
of  food^  released  him  from  his  sufferings.  When  his  sickness 
was  gaining  upon  him  he  was  persuaded  to  petition  the  king 
for  a  respite  of  fresh  air.  Charles  answered  that  the  petition 
'  was  not  humble  enough.'  Eliot  sent  a  second  petition  by 
his  son:  'Sir,  I  am  heartily  sorry  I  hare  displeased  yoM 
majesty^  and^  having  so  said^  do  hiunbly  beseech  you  once 
again  to  command  your  judges  to  set  me  at  liberty^  that  when 
I  have  recovered  my  healthy  I  may  return  back  to  my  prison^ 
there  to  imdei^  such  punishment  as  God  hath  allotted  unto 
me.'  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  tried  to  persuade  his 
prisoner  to  'acknowledge  his  fault'  in  a  third  petition^ 
which  he  himself  would  willingly  deliver^  and  made  no  doubt 
but  he  should  obtain  his  liberty.  But  Sir  John  answered : 
'  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  friendly  advice ;  but  my  spirits  are 
grown  feeble  and  faint,  which  when  it  shall  please  Gk)d  to 
restore  imto  their  former  vigour,  I  will  take  it  further  into  my 
consideration.'  He  expired  on  the  27th  of  November,  163 1 ; 
and  his  son  thereupon  petitioned  the  king  that  '  he  would  be 
pleased  to  permit  his  body  to  be  carried  into  Cornwall,  there 
to  be  buried.  Whereto  was  answered  at  the  foot  of  the  pe- 
tition, '  Let  Sir  John  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in  the  church  of 
that  parish  where  he  died.'  '*  And  so  for  the  time  Charles 
triumphed  over  his  opponent — the  dead  body  as  well  as  the  • 
dying  man. 

The  fate  of  some  of  the  other  popular  leaders  will  be  best 
exemplified  by  the  following  (hitherto  unpublished)  report 
presented  by  one  of  them — Denzil  Holies — to  the  Long  Par- 
liament : — 

'  In  obedience  of  the  order  of  the  House,  I  give  you  this 
account  of  what  I  have  received  by  their  gift,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  it — first,  The  House  granted  me  a  thousand  marks, 
which  I  had  formerly  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  for  a  fine  im- 


*  ffarl,  MSS,   7000  (in  Forster's  Statetmen  qf  the  OommonweaUh,  vol. 
i.  pp.  119,  122-33). 
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posed  upon  me  in  the  King's  Bench  for  my  actions  (which 
were,  I  hope,  for  the  service  of  the  public)  in  the  Parliament 
of  3  Car. :  for  which  I  suffered  close  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  three-quarters  of  a  year ;  was  thence  removed  to  the 
King's  Bench  prison ;  prosecuted  by  the  Attomey-Gteneral, 
first  in  the  Star-chamber,  then  in  the  King's  Bench,  where 
I  was  fined  as  aforesaid,  adjudged  to  make  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  offence,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  Which,  to  avoid,  I  made  an  escape,  and  lived  a 
banished  man  from  thi«  city,  from  my  friends,  and  from  my 
business  (in  which  I  suffered  exceedingly)  for  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  years ;  and  then  at  last  was  glad  to  pay  my 
fine.^  I  can  with  oonfidency  say,  my  imprisonment  and  my 
suits  cost  me  3000L,  and  that  I  am  io,ooo{.  the  worse  in  my 
estate  on  that  occasion,'  &c.t 

The  condition  of  the  nation  during  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed cannot  be  better  portrayed  than  in  the  words  of  a  most 
impartial  and  able  historian  of  those  days,  whose  work  is  but 
too  little  known  : — 

'  By  ^his  time,'  observes  May, '  all  thoughts  of  ever  having 
a  Parliament  again  were  quite  banished ;  so  many  oppres- 
sions had  been  set  on  foot,  so  many  illegal  actions  done,  that 
the  only  way  to  justify  the  mischiefs  already  done  was  to  do 
that  one  greater,  to  take  away  the  means  which  was  ordained 
to  redress  them,  the  lawful  government  of  England  by  Par- 
liaments. Whilst  the  kingdom  was  in  this  condition,  the 
serious  and  just  men  of  England,  who  were  noways  in- 
terested in  the  emolument  of  these  oppressions,  could  not 
but  entertain  sad  thoughts  and  presages  of  what  mischief 
must  needs  follow  so  great  an  injustice ;  that  things  carried  so 
fkr  on  in  a  wrong  way,  must  needs  either  enslave  themselves 
and  posterity  for  ever,  or  require  a  vindication  so  sharp  and 
smarting,  as  that  the  nation  would  groan  under  it.  And 
though  the  times  were  jolly  for  the  present,  yet  having  ob- 
served the  judgment  of  Gk)d  upon  other  secure  nations,  they 
could  not  choose  but  fear  the  sequel.  Another  sort  of  men, 
and  especially  lords  and  gentlemen,  by  whom  the  pressures 


*  These  are  entirely  Dew  &cta  in  onr  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Holies, 
t  Tanner  MSS.  (Bodleian),  vol.  lix.  pt.  2,  p.  507. 
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of  tbe  gOTemment  were  not  much  felt,  who  enjoyed  their 
own  plentiful  fortunes  with  little  or  insensible  detriment, 
looking  no  farther  than  their  present  safety  and  prosperity, 
and  the  yet  undisturbed  peace  of  the  nation,  whilst  other 
kingdoms  were  embroiled  in  calamities,  and  Germany  sadly 
wasted  by  a  sharp  war,  did  nothing  but  applaud  the  happi- 
ness of  England,  and  called  those  ingrateful  and  £Eu;tious 
spirits  who  complained  of  the  breach  of  laws  and  liberties. 
That  the  kingdom  abounded  with  wealth,  plenty,  and  all 
kind  of  elegancies  more  than  ever.  That  it  was  for  the 
honour  of  a  people  that  the  monarch  should  live  splendidly, 
and  not  be  curbed  at  all  in  his  prerc^tive,  which  would  bring 
him  into  the  greater  esteem  with  other  princes,  and  more 
enable  him  to  prevail  in  treaties.  That  what  they  suffered 
by  monopolies  was  insensible,  and  not  grievous,  if  compared 
with  other  states.  That  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  sate  heavier 
upon  his  people  in  that  very  kind.  That  the  French  king 
had  made  himself  an  absolute  lord,  and  quite  depressed  the 
power  of  Parliaments,  which  had  been  there  as  great  as  in 
any  kingdom;  and  yet,  that  France  flourished,  and  the 
gentry  lived  well.  That  the  Austrian  princes,  especially  in 
Spain,  laid  heavy  burdens  upon  their  subjects.  Thus  did 
many  of  the  English  gentry,  by  way  of  comparison,  in  ordi- 
nary discourse,  plead  for  their  own  servitude.  The  courtiers 
would  begin  to  dispute  against  Parliaments  in  their  ordinary 
discourse.  That  they  were  cruel  to  those  whom  the  king 
favoured,  and  too  injurious  to  his  prerogative.  That  the  late 
Parliament  stood  upon  too  high  terms  with  the  king,  and 
that  they  hoped  the  king  should  never  need  any  more  Parlia- 
ments. Some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  privy-coun- 
cillors would  ordinarily  laugh  at  the  ancient  language  of 
England,  when  the  word  liberty  of  the  subject  was  named. 
But  these  gentlemen,  who  seemed  so  forward  in  taking  up 
their  own  yoke,  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  nation  (though 
a  nimiber  considerable  enough  to  make  a  reformation  hard) 
compared  with  those  gentlemen  who  were  sensible  of  their 
birthrights  and  the  true  interest  of  the  kingdom ;  on  which 
side  the  common  people  in  the  generality  and  country  free- 
holders stood,  who  would  naturally  argue  of  their  own  rights 
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and  those  oppressions  that  were  hiid  upon  them.     But  the 
sins  of  the  English  nation  were  too  great  to  let  them  hope 
for  an  easy  or  speedy  redress  of  such  grievances ;  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  so  much  corrupted^  as  by  degrees  they 
became  of  that  temper  which  the  historian  speaks  of  his 
Bomans^  ut  nee  mala,  nee  remedia  ferre  posseni.     They  could 
neither  suffer  those  pressures  patiently^  nor  quietly  endure 
the  cure  of  them.     Prophaneness  too  much  abounded  every- 
wherCj  and  which  is  most  strange  (?)^  where  there  was  no 
religion^  yet  there  was  superstition.      Luxury  in  diet^  and 
excess  both  in  meat  and  drink^  was  crept  into  the  kingdom  in 
a  high  degree^  not  only  in  the  quantity^  but  in  the  wanton 
cariosity ;  and  in  abuse  of  those  good  creatures  which  God 
had  bestowed  upon  this  plentiful  land^  they  mixed  the  vices 
of  different  nations^  catching  at  everything  that  was  new  and 
foreign.    As  much  pride  and  excess  was  in  apparelj  almost 
among  all  degrees  of  people^  in  new-fangled  and  various- 
faahioned  attire.     They  not  only  imitated^  but  excelled  their 
finreign  patterns^  and  in  fantastical  gestures  and  behaviour 
the  petulancy  of  most  nations  in  Europe.   ^  Et  laxi  crines,  el 
lol  nova  namina  veslis, — Petr.     Loose  hair^  and  many  new- 
found names  of  clothes.^     The  serious  men  groaned  for  a 
Parliament,  but  the  great  statesmen  plied  it  the  harder  to 
complete  that  work  they  had  begun,  of  setting  up  prerogative 
above  all  laws.     The  Lord  Wentworth/  May  continues,  'was 
then  labouring  to  oppress  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  deputy, 
and  lo  begin  Ihat  work  in  a  conquered  kingdom,  which  was  in*  - 
lended  lo  be  afterwards  wrought  by  degrees  in  England,     And 
indeed  he  had  gone  very  far  and  prosperously  in  those  ways 
of  tyranny,  though  very  much  to  the  endangering  and  setting 
back  of  that  newly-established  kingdom.^     After  describing 
Wentworth^s  character,   the  historian   continues,   'To  this 
man,  in  my  opinion,  that  character  which  Lucan  bestows 
upon  the  Roman  Curio,  in  some  sort  may  suit : — 

*  A  man  of  abler  parts  Borne  oever  bore, 
Kor  one  to  whom  (whilst  right)  the  laws  owed  more. 
Our  State  itself  then  suffered,  when  the  tide 
Of  avarice,  ambition,  factions  pride, 
To  turn  his  wavering  mind  quite  cross  beg^ ; 
Of  such  high  moment  was  one  chang^  man.' 
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The  court  of  England/  he  goes  on  to  say^ '  during  this  long 
yacancy  of  Parliaments^  enjoyed  itself  in  as  much  pleasure 
and  splendour  as  ever  any  court  did.  The  revels,  triumphs^ 
and  princely  pastimes  were  for  those  many  years  kept  up  at 
so  great  a  height,  that  any  stranger  which  travelled  into 
England  would  verily  believe  a  kingdom  that  looked  so  cheer- 
fully in  the  face,  could  not  be  sick  in  any  part.  The  queen 
was  fruitful,  and  now  grown  of  such  an  age  as  might  seem  to 
give  her  privUege  of  a  further  society  with  the  king  than  bed 
and  board,  and  make  her  a  partner  of  his  affairs  and  business, 
which  his  extreme  affection  did  more  encourage  her  to  chal- 
lenge. That  conjugal  love,  as  an  extraordinary  virtue  of  a 
king,  in  midst  of  so  many  temptations,  the  people  did  admire 
and  honour.  But  the  queen's  power  did  by  degrees  give 
privilege  to  Papists,  and  among  them  the  most  witty  and 
Jesuited,  to  converse,  under  the  name  of  civility  and  court- 
ship, not  only  with  inferior  courtiers,  but  the  king  himself, 
and  to  sow  their  seed  in  what  ground  they  thought  best. 
And,  by  degrees,  as  in  compliment  to  the  queen,  nuntios 
from  the  Pope  were  received  in  the  court  of  England,  Fan- 
zani.  Con,  and  Bosetti;  the  king  himself  maintaining  in 
discourse  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  might  not  receive  an 
ambassador  from  the  Pope,  being  a  temporal  prince.  But 
those  nimtios  were  not  entertained  with  public  ceremony, 
so  that  the  people  in  general  took  no  great  notice  of  them ; 
and  the  courtiers  were  confident  of  the  king's  religion  by  his  due 
frequenting  prayers  and  sermons.  The  clergy,  whose  depen- 
dence was  merely  upon  the  king,  were  wholly  taken  up  in 
admiration  of  his  happy  government,  which  they  never  con- 
cealed from  himself  as  often  as  the  pulpit  gave  them  access  to 
his  car ;  and  not  only  there,  but  at  all  meetings,  they  dis- 
coursed with  joy  upon  that  theme,  affirming  confidently  that 
no  prince  in  Europe  was  so  great  a  friend  to  the  church  as 
King  Charles;  that  religion  flourished  nowhere  but  in 
England ;  and  no  reformed  church  retained  the  force  and 
dignity  of  a  church  but  that.  Many  of  them  used  to  deliver 
their  opinion  that  God  had  therefore  punished  so  severely 
the  Palatinate  because  their  sacrilege  had  been  so  great  in 
taking  away  the  endowments  of  bishopricks.     Queen  Eliza- 
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beth  herself,  who  had  reformed  religion,  was  but  coldly 
praised,  and  all  her  yirtues  forgotten,  when  they  remembered 
how  she  cut  short  the  bishoprick  of  Ely.  Henry  YIII.  was 
mnciL  condemned  by  them  for  seising  upon  the  abbeys,  and 
taking  so  much  out  of  the  several  bishopricks  as  he  did  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign.  To  maintain,  therefore^ 
that  s^^idour  of  a  church  which  so  much  pleased  them,  was 
become  their  highest  endeavour;  especially  after  they  had 
gotten,  in  the  year  1633,  an  archbishop  after  their  own  heart, 
Doot<»r  Laud,  who  had  before,  for  divers  years,  ruled  the 
(tlergy,  in  the  secession  of  Archbishop  Abbot  (a  man  of  better 
temper  and  discretion,  which  discretion  or  virtue  to  conceal, 
would  be  an  injury  to  that  archbishop.  He  was  a  man  who 
wholly  followed  the  true  interests  of  England,  and  that  of 
ilie  reformed  churches  in  Europe,  so  far  as  that  in  his  time 
tha  dergy  was  not  much  envied  here  in  England,  nor  the 
government  of  episcopacy  much  disfavoured  by  Protestants 
beyond  the  seas).  Not  only  the  pomp  of  ceremonies  were 
daily  inoreased,  and  innovations  of  great  scandal  brought 
into  the  church ;  but,  in  point  of  doctrine,  many  tsir  ap- 
proaches made  towards  Rome.  And  as  their  friendship  to 
Home  increased,  so  did  their  scorn  to  the  reformed  churches 
beyond  the  seas ;  when,  instead  of  lending  that  relief  and 
succour  to  them  which  God  had  enabled  this  rich  island  to 
do,  they  &iled  in  their  greatest  extremities,  and  instead  of 
harbours,  became  rocks  to  split  them.  Archbishop  Laud,^ 
who  was  now  grown  into  great  favour  with  the  king,  made  use 
of  it  especially  to  advance  the  pomp  and  temporal  honour  of 
the  clergy,  procuring  the  lord  treasurer's  place  for  Dr.  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  endeavounng,  as  the  general  report 
went,  to  fix  the  greatest  temporal  preferments  upon  others  of 
that  coat ;  insomuch  as  the  people  merrily,  when  they  saw 
that  treasurer  with  the  other  bishops  riding  to  Westminster, 


*  In  another  ponage  Hay  says  of  Land,  that  be  was  'a  man  vigilant  enough ; 
of  an  active,  or  rather  of  a  reHleu  mmd  ;  more  ambUume  to  undertake  than 
politic  to  carry  on;  of  a  dUpotitum  too  fierce  and  cruel  for  hie  coat;  which, 
notwithstandfaig,  he  was  so  far  from  concealing  m  a  snbtle  way,  that  he  in- 
creased the  envy  of  it  by  insolence.  Se  had  few  vulvar  or  private  vicee,  as 
being  neither  taxed  of  oovetonsness,  intemperance,  or  incontinence ;  and,  in  a 
word,  a  man  not  altogether  $0  had,  ae  unfit  for  the  etai^  of  England* 
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called  it  the  Churcli  Triumpliant  I  Doctors  and  panons  of 
parishes  were  made  everywhere  justices  of  peace^  to  the  great 
grievance  of  the  .country  in  civil  affairs^  and  depriving  them 
of  their  spiritual  edification.  The  archbishop^  by  the  same 
means  which  he  used  to  preserve  his  clergy  from  contempt^ 
exposed  them  to  envy ;  and  as  the  wisest  could  then  pro- 
phesy^ to  a  more  than  probability  of  losing  alL  As  we  read 
of  some  men,  who  being  foredoomed  by  an  oracle  to  a  bad 
fortune,  have  run  into  it  by  the  same  means  they  used  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  like  unhappy  course  did  the  clergy  then  take 
to  depress  Puritanism,  which  was  to  set  up  irrel^ion  itself 
against  it;  the  worst  weapon  which  they  could  have  chosen  to 
beat  it  down,  which  appeared  especially  in  point  of  keeping 
the  Lord's  day  ;  when  not  only  books  were  written  to  shake 
the  morality  of  it,  as  that  of  Sunday  no  Sabbath,  but  sports 
and  pastimes  of  jollity  and  lightness  permitted  to  the  country 
people  upon  that  day  by  public  authority,  and  the  warrant 
commanded  to  be  read  in  churches/  Then  follows  a  passage 
already  quoted  in  the  remarks  on '  Puritanism/*  ^  The  coim- 
tenancing  of  looseness  and  irreligion,'  he  continues,  'was, 
no  doubt,  a  good  preparative  to  the  introducing  of  another 
religion ;  and  the  power  of  godliness  being  beaten  down,  popery 
might  more  easily,  by  degrees,  enter :  men  quickly  leave  that  of 
which  they  never  took  fast  hold.  And  though  it  were  question- 
able whether  the  bishops  and  great  clergy  of  England  aimed  at 
popery,  it  is  too  apparent  such  was  the  design  of  Romish 
agents ;  and  the  English  clergy,  if  they  did  not  their  own 
work,  did  theirs.  A  stranger  of  that  religion,  a  Venetian 
gentleman,  out  of  his  own  observations  in  England,  will  tell 
you  how  far  they  were  going  in  this  kind.  His  words  are  : 
'  The  universities,  bishops,  and  divines  of  England  do  daily 
embrace  Catholic  opinions,  though  they  profess  it  not  with 
open  mouth,  for  fear  of  the  Puritans.  For  example — they 
hold  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  a  true  church ;  that  the 
Pope  is  superior  to  all  bishops ;  that  to  him  it  appertains  to 
call  general  councils;  that  it  is  lawful  to  pray  for  souls 
departed ;  that  altars  ought  to  be  erected ;  in  sum  they  be- 

•  Page  95. 
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lieve  all  that  is  taught  hy  the  churchy  hut  not  hy  the  court  of 
Rome!  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  much  against  the 
court  of  Romey  though  not  against  that  church  in  so  high  a  kind* 
For  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  was  no  enemy  to  the 
pomp  of  prelacy;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  court  of  Rome 
would  have  swallowed  up  all  under  the  Pope^s  supremacy^ 
and  have  made  all  greatness  dependent  upon  him ;  which  the 
archbishop  conceived  would  derogate  too  much  from  the  king 
in  temporals  (and  therefore  hardly  to  be  accepted  by  the 
court)  ^  as  it  would  from  himself  in  spirituals,  and  make  his 
metropolitan  power  subordinate,  which  he  desired  to  hold 
absolute  and  independent  within  the  realm  of  England.  In 
this  condition  stood  the  kingdom  of  England  about  the  year 
1636,  when  the  first  coal  was  blown,  which  kindled  since 
into  so  great  a  combustion  as  to  deface,  and  almost  ruiUj 
three  flourishing  kingdoms/^ 

The  movement,  it  is  well  known,  came  fr^m  Scotland,  and 
originated  in  the  ill-advised  attempt  of  Charles,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Laud,  to  force  the  system  of  Anglican  church 
government  and  ritual  on  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  The 
popular  tumults,  the  adhesion  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
to  the  national  cause,  the  revival  and  general  signing  of  the 
national  covenant,  the  subsequent  threats,  double  dealing, 
and  eventual  armed  interference  of  Charles,  have  been  often 
described.  The  ill-success  of  the  king,  and  the  general  ill- 
feeling  in  England  to  a  contest  on  behalf  of  Laud^s  system, 
led  to  a  pacification  with  the  Scots,  on  the  i8th  of  June, 
1639.  But  Charles  soon  afterwards  disavowed  the  interpre- 
tation which  they  put  upon  this  agreement,  and  ordered  the 
paper  containing  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man. He  then  simimoned  Wentworth  from  Ireland,  where, 
by  wonderful  personal  exertions,  and  unshrinking,  arbitrary 
measures,  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  an  imdisputed 
absolutism,  and  reducing  all  parties  to  silence  if  not  to  sub- 
mission. He  had  previously  solicited  the  king  for  an  advance 
in  the  peerage,  not  from  mere  vulgar  ambition,  but  as  a  mark 
of  royal  confidence  at  an  important  conjuncture  of  the  king's 


*  History  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
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affairs.    But  Charles^  actuated  by  the  motives  I  have  already 
alluded  to^  and  influenced  by  the  queen  and  her  fsayourites^ 
who  hated  and  feared  Wentworth^  and  spread  rumours  of  his 
madness^   at  that  time  refused  the  honour  in  a  sarcastic 
manner^  which  was  tantamount  to  a  gross  insult ;  and  Went- 
worth  emphatically  declared  to  a  friend  that  he  would,  never 
solicit  a  royal  favour  again.    Now^  however^  in  this  time  of 
the  king's  peril  and  need^  he  was,  without  again  soliciting 
Charles,  created  Earl  of  Strafford  and  Baron  of  Baby,  adorned 
with  the  Garter,  and  invested  with  the  title  of  Lord-lieutenant, 
or  Lieutenant-general  of  Ireland ;  a  title  which  had  not  been 
given  since  the  days  of  Essex.    A  cabinet  council,  coniiisting 
of  Wentworthy  Laud,  and  Hamilton,  was  instantly  formed^ 
and  at  it  Wentworth  declared  for  war  against  the  Scots.     He 
then  proposed  a  loan,  subscribed  to  it  himself  20,000/.,  and 
promised  a  large  subsidy  from  Ireland  if  the  king  would  call 
a  Parliament  there.    This  was  resolved  upon ;  and  then  the 
ooimcil  advised  Charles  to  try  the  same  experiment  in  Eng- 
land ;  ^  that,  making  trial  once  more  of  the  ancient  and  ordi- 
nary way,  he  would  leave  his  people  without  excuse  if  that 
should  fail ;  and  have  wherewithal  to  justify  himself  to  God 
and  the  world,  if  he  should  be  forced,  contrary  to  his  incli- 
nations, to  use  extraordinary  means,  rather  than  through  the 
peevishness  of  some  factious  spirits  to  suffer  his  state  and 
government  to  be  lost.'    The  king  thereupon  called  on  Laud, 
Juxon,  Wentworth,  Hamilton,  Cottington,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
and  Secretary  Windebanke,  who  were  present  on  the  occasion, 
to  promise  that  they  would,  upon  the  restiveness  of  Parlia- 
ment, assist  him '  by  extraordinary  ways.'  They  passed  a  vote 
to  that  effect,  and,  encouraged  by  their  assurance,  at  length, 
Charles  resolved  to  call  a  Parliament  in  England,  to  begin  on 
the  13th  day  of  April  following.     '  The  people  seemed  to 
wonder  at  so  great  a  novelty  as  the  name  of  Parliament ;  but 
feared  some  further  design,  because  it  was  so  long  deferred, 
whilst  in  the   meantime    preparations  for  a  war  against 
Scotland  seemed  to  go  forward.'*      The   Lord-lieutenant 
was  first  to  go  over  and  summon  the  Parliament  in  Ireland. 
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'On  his  way  the  earl  was  overtaken  at  Beaumaris  by  a 
severe  fit  of  gout ;  yet  still  able  to  move,  he  hurried  on  boards 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  winds,  lest  he  should  be  thrown 
down  utterly.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Secretary 
Coke,  to  assure  him  and  his  master  that  they  need  not  fear 
for  his  weakness, '  for  I  will  make  strange  shift,  and  put  my- 
self to  all  the  pain  I  shall  be  able  to  endure,  before  I  be  any- 
where awanting  to  my  master  or  his  affiurs  in  this  conjuncture, 
and,  therefore,  sound  or  lame,  you  shall  have  me  with  you 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament.  I  should  not  fail, 
THOUGH  Sib  John  Eliot  weke  living  I  In  the  mean  space, 
for  the  love  of  Ckriit,  call  upon  and  hasten  tie  buiinese  now  in 
iand,  especially  the  raising  of  the  horse  and  all  together, 
the  rather,  for  that  iAie  work  now  before  usj  should  it  miscarry, 
we  are  Mliketobe  very  miserable  ;  but,  carried  through  advisedly 
amd  gaUanUji,  shall  by  Ood^s  blessing  set  us  in  safety  and  peace 
for  our  lives  at  cfter,  nay,  in  probability,  the  generations  that  are 
to  eueceed  us.  ' Fi  a  faute  de  courage,  je  n'en  aye  que  trop !' 
What  might  I  be  with  my  legs,  that  am  so  brave  without  the 
use  of  them?  Well,  halt,  blind,  or  lame,  I  will  be  found 
true  to  the  person  of  my  gracious  master,  to  the  service 
of  his  crown  and  my  friends.'*  In  March,  1640,  Straflford 
arrived  in  Ireland,  assembled  the  Parliament,  received  four 
subsidies  and  an  adulatory  address  couched  in  language  as 
servile  as  insincere,  and  forwarded  it  to  England  with  a 
request  that  it  might  be  published.  He  had  married  a  third 
time ;  and  this  wife,  a  person  of  inferior  quality  to  either  of 
his  former,  and  whom  he  did  not  for  some  time  acknowledge 
as  such,  was  with  him  in  Ireland.  His  daughters  he  had 
sent  over  to  England  to  the  care  of  their  grandmother,  the 
Ck>untess  of  Clare ;  and  amidst  all  this  activity  of  mind  and 
intense  application  to  business,  we  find  that  their  interests 
and  his  domestic  concerns  generally  occupied  a  share  of  his 
attention.  After  a  fortnight's  stay  in  Ireland,  he  set  sail  for 
England  once  more,  having  levied  a  body  of  8,000  men  to 
act  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  royal  army.  May  tells  us 
that  people  wished  that  the  English  Parliament  might  have 


*  Forater's  Statesmen  of  the  Commomoealth,  vol.  i.  pp.  367-8. 
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begun  before  tbe  Scotch  business  had  proceeded  too  far,  for 
in  that  country  affairs  had  arrived  at  a  new  crisis.  On  the 
1 8th  of  September  the  Earl  of  Traquair  broke  up  the  Par- 
liament which  had  been  called  in  that  kingdom,  and  pro- 
rogued it  to  the  2nd  day  of  June  in  the  following  year.  The 
Scots  complained  of  this,  as  against  their  privileges ;  and 
Traquair  hastened  to  England,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
four  commissioners  from  the  Scotch  Parliament,  the  Earls 
of  Dunfermline  and  Loudon,  and  the  Lords  Douglas  and 
Barclay.  They  were  instructed  to  complain  of  various  in- 
fringements of  the  late  treaty,  and  to  give  every  information 
to  the  English  nation  of  the  reasons  of  their  conduct.  They 
were  arrested  by  the  king^s  orders,  and  committed  to  prison, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  having  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  French  king  with  the  superscription  '  Au  RoU  They 
denied  the  authenticity  of  this  address,  and  declared  that  this 
copy  of  the  letter  was  not  sent,  and  that  their  only  intention 
in  writing  to  Louis  was  to  remove  any  erroneous  impressions 
as  to  their  proceedings.  They  added  that  it  was  written 
before  the  pacification,  and  not  only  was  covered  by  the  act 
of  oblivion,  but  was  justifiable  during  a  state  of  warfare.  For 
a  renewal  of  such  a  state  both  parties  were  now  preparing, 
when  the  election  writs  for  the  fourth  Parliament  of  Charles 
went  forth  to  the  shires  and  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales. 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  eleven  years  of  simple  regal 
government. 

The  '  Short  Parliament,*  as  it  was  appropriately  called,  of 
April,  1640,  lasted  only  long  enough  to  show  that  there  was 
an  irreconcileable  difference  between  Charles  and  his  people 
on  the  point  of  the  priority  of  redress  of  grievances  or 
supplies.  The  conduct  of  the  popular  party  in  this  Parlia- 
ment was  studiedly  moderate ;  and  the  failure  of  this  policy 
was  held  by  most  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  character 
of  far-sighted  men,  as  a  clear  demonstration  that  nothing 
but  the  most  determined  and  uncompromising  conduct  would 
avail  in  future  to  secure  the  Constitution  against  the  royal 
power.  On  the  morning  of  May  the  5th  Charles  came  down 
to  the  Lords,  and,  in  tolerably  courteous  language,  dissolved 
the  Pai;liament.    Immediately  afterwards  the  papers  of  several 
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of  the  popular  leaders  were  seized ;  Sir  John  Hotham  and 
if r.  Bellasis  were  committed  for  refusing  to  disclose  to  thd 
council  what  had  passed  in  Parliament ;  and  Mr.  Crewe^  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Religion^  was  thrown  into 
the  Tower  '  for  refusing  to  surrender  certain  parliamentary 
petitions  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him^  when  their  dis« 
doBure  would  have  abandoned  many  clerical  petitioners  to 
the  yengeance  of  their  metropolitans.  A  declaration  of  the 
cauises  of  the  dissolution  was  also  issued  by  the  king^  which 
chained  Pym  and  his  friends  with  audaciously  and  violently 
'entering  into  examination  and  censuring  of  the  present 
goyemment — {U  if  kings  were  bound  to  give  an  account  of  their 
regal  actions,  and  of  their  manner  of  government  to  their  subjects 
assembled  in  Parliament  J* 

The  Scots^  despairing  of  the  success  of  negotiations^  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  dissolution  of  the  English  Parliament^ 
than  they  resolved  to  enter  England  and  bring  the  question 
to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  The  king^  alarmed^  was  re- 
duced to  all  manner  of  expedients  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  troops^  and  to  oppose  the  advancing  Covenanters. 
He  solicited  loans  from  the  citizens^  who  generally  refused ; 
he  talked  of  debasing  the  coinage^  but  gave  way  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  merchants.  Finally,  he  contrived  to 
raise  a  certain  amount  of  money  by  the  contributions  of  the 
clergy  and  the  Boman-catholics.  Generally  speaking,  the 
English  gentry  either  refused  or  evaded  any  loans  to  the 
maintenance  of  so  unpopular  a  war.  The  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  but  he 
contrived  to  be  seized  with  illness ;  and  Strafford,  who  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  a  real  one,  was  appointed  as  his 
lieutenant-general,  and  hastened  to  join  the  army.  He  found 
it  near  Durham,  in  a  state  of  complete  disorganization.  The 
march  northwards  had  been  one  scene  of  mutiny  and  con- 
fusion ;  the  men  were  nearly  all  disaffected  to  the  war,  and 
suspected  their  officers  of  popery,  so  that  the  Scots  found  an 
easy  victory  at  Newbum-on-Tyne,  the  English  foot  flying  at 
once,  and  the  horse  being  overpowered  by  numbers.  New- 
castle^ and  the  principal  places  in  the  north,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Covenanters,  who,  issuing  friendly  prodama- 
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tions  to  their  brother  Puritanfi^  adyaxioed  to  Durham ;  while 
Strafford^  who — soured  by  illness,  and  misconduct  over  which 
he  had  no  control — ^had  only  increased  the  ill-feeling  of  his 
men,  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  York.  Intrigues  of  every 
sort,  under  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  added  to  his  distress* 
In  the  midst  of  his  efforts  to  reorganise  the  army  he  learnt 
that  negotiations  with  the  Scots  had  commenced.  These 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  sixteen  peers  of  the  popular 
party,  the  Scots  refusing  to  hold  any  conferences  at  York, 
because  it  was  in  his  jurisdiction  whom  they  called  the 
'  chief  incendiary' — '  their  mortal  foe/  Meanwhile  the  king 
had  summoned  a '  council  of  peers'  at  York,  to  consult  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation;  and  the  popular  leaders  seized  the 
opportunity  to  send  petitions  from  various  parts  of  England 
(one  from  London  especially,  with  10,000  signatures,  delivered 
through  Pym),  praying  for  another  Parliament.  Strafford 
had  just  succeeded  in  defeating  a  body  of  the  Scots  by  a 
sudden  attack  on  their  quarters,  when  news  reached  him  that 
the  king  had  yielded  to  the  advice  of  those  around  him,  and 
summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet  on  &e  3Td  of  November. 
He  begged  at  once  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  his  government 
of  Ireland.  But  Charles  refused,  pledging  hxmaelf  that 
^  while  there  was  a  king  in  England  not  a  hair  of  Strafford's 
head  should  be  touched  by  the  Parliament.' 

The  negotiations  at  Bipon  between  the  Scotch  commissioners 
(including  Loudon,  who  with  his  fellow-deputies  had  been  re- 
leased from  prison)  and  the  peers  who  were  of  Puritan  tenden- 
cies, proceeded  satisfactorily ;  but  during  their  continuance  a 
circumstance  was  revealed  which  has  become  celebrated  in 
history  under  the  name  of '  Lord  Savile's  forged  letter,'  and 
of  which  we  have  the  following  new  account  in  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,^  which  is  attributed  (on  whose  authority  I 
know  not)  to  Lucius  Carey,  afterwards  more  celebrated  as  Lord 
Falkland.  '  When  the  commissioners  were  come  to  Bipon,' 
says  the  writer  of  this  MS.,  '  all  due  ceremonies  and  civilities 
were  performed,  each  to  other,  which  ended  the  first  day's 
meeting.    And  here  give  me  leave  to  make  a  necessary 


•  Additional  2dS8.  Brituh  Museoxii,  No.  15,567,  pp.  7-8. 
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digression^  for  the  vindication  of  those  lords  whom  the  Lord 
Savile  had  made  parties  to  the  design  of  bringing  in  the 
Scotch  army.  When  the  Scotch  commissioners  had  passed 
the  ceremonies  and  general  dvilities^  at  the  first  meeting 
with  the  English  commissioners^  the  Lord  Loudon  and  Sir 
Archibald  Johnstone  applied  themselves  particularly  to  the 
Lord  MandeviUe^  desiring  bim  to  give  them  a  private  meeting, 
that  they  might  impart  to  bim  something  of  near  concern* 
ment  to  himself  and  others  of  the  lords  then  present.  This 
was  readily  granted;  and  they  three  went  immediately  to  the 
Lord  Mandeville's  lodgings^  where^  being  set  together,  the 
Lord  Loudon  began  with  very  severe  expostulations,  charging 
the  Earls  of  Bedford,  Essex,  and  Warwick,  the  Locd  Viscount 
Saye  and  Sele,  the  Lord  JBrooke,  Savile,  and  himsdf  with 
the  highest  breach  of  their  promised  engagements,  professing 
that  they  had  never  invaded  England  but  upon  confidence  of 
HMor  keeping  faith  with  them,  according  to  those  articles 
which  they  bad  signed  and  sent  unto  them.  When  this  nar- 
rative was  made  by  the  Lord  Loudon,  and  confirmed  by  Sir 
Archibald  Johnstone,  the  Lord  Mandeville  stood  amased,  and 
protested  with  dear  and  solemn  asseverations,  that  he  was  a 
stranger  and  altogether  ignorant  of  any  such  designs,  artides,or 
engagements,  and  he  was  very  confident  that  he  might  affirm 
the  like  in  the  behalf  of  the  rest  of  those  lords  whom  they 
thus  charged  with  breach  of  promise.  But  this  denial  was 
noways  satisfactory  unto  them,  but  was  taken  as  a  disinge- 
nuous denial,  and  the  Lord  Loudon  urged  it  as  an  act  of 
great  ingratitude  towards  them,  who  had  hazarded  all  that 
was  dear  unto  them,  upon  the  pressing  persuasions  and 
solemn  engagements  of  those  lords.  And  they  told  the 
Lord  Mandeville  that  the  Lord  Savile  had  first  treated  with 
the  Lord  Loudon,  when  he  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
in  the  names  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England;  and  that  after  he  was  released,  and  had 
been  some  few  weeks  in  Scotland,  the  Lord  Savile  sent  the 
artides  of  agreement  subscribed  by  these  lords  into  Scot- 
land by  Mr.  Henry  Darley,  and  they  did  not  doubt  but 
the  Lord  Savile  would  avow  all  this  to  be  true.  The  Lord 
Mandeville  willingly  accepted  the  Lord  Savile's  testimony 
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of  the  tmth  of  these  assertions^  and  desired  that  they  might 
meet  the  next  day  with  the  Lord  Sayile;  but  that^  in  the 
interim^  he  might  not  know  what  had  now  passed  between 
them ;  which  they  promised,  and  the  next  day  they  all  met : 
and  when  the  Lord  Loudon  made  Us  narrative,  and  urged 
his  former  charge,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Savile,  he, 
with  a  surprised  countenance  and  other  expressions  of  guilt, 
confessed  the  truth,  acknowledging  that  he  had  never 
acquainted  any  of  those  lords  with  the  least  particular  of 
the  design  or  of  the  articles  of  engagement,  and  that  he  had 
counterfeited  their  hands  in  subscribing  their  names  to  the 
declaration  and  engagement  which  was  sent  into  Scotland. 
Some  apolc^es  he  did  ofiTer,  as  that  he  found  the  backward- 
ness of  the  Covenanters  to  be  such,  that  they  would  not 
hazard  a  coming  into  England  until  they  had  a  full  engage- 
ment firom  persons  of  greater  interest  in  England  than  him- 
self; he  began  to  consider  what  persons  of  honour  were  in 
greater  esteem  with  the  Covenanters,  and  his  thoughts  were 
fixed  on  these  lords ;  yet,  knowing  it  impossible  to  gain  them 
to  consent  with  him  in  so  traitorous  a  design,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  act  in  a  way  of  falsehood,  rather  than  lose  the 
advantage  of  so  hopefiil  a  design.  He  farther  added,  that 
since,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  the  success  of  their  enter- 
prise had  been  so  far  above  their  expectations,  though  few 
but  himself  knew  of  the  design  at  first,  yet  that  he  did 
believe  now  that  the  best  part  of  England  did  hope  to  find 
a  happy  opportunity  for  the  redress  of  the  public  grievances 
of  both  kingdoms  by  the  coming  of  the  army  into  England. 
Therefore  he  desired  them  to  silence  all  discourses  tending 
either  to  the  dislike  or  discovery  of  the  treachery  or  falsehood 
of  his  design,  and  that  they  would  act  vigorously  and  unani- 
mously in  order  to  the  advantage  of  both  kingdoms.  This 
was  owned  by  the  Lord  Loudon  and  Sir  Archibald  Johnstone 
to  be  a  just  and  a  full  clearing  of  the  honour  and  honesty  of 
those  lords  whose  names  had  been  subscribed ;  but  it  made 
in  them  a  deep  impression  of  the  Lord  Savile's  falseness  and 
impudence,  which  showed  itself  at  that  time  by  some  sharp  re- 
prehensions ;  yet,  in  such  a  conjuncture  of  their  affairs  and  ours, 
they  thought  it  not  prudent  to  show  so  great  dissatisfaction 
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as  might  give  to  the  Lord  Savile  a  total  rejection ;  therefore 
they  concluded  their  conference  with  this  assurance  to  the 
Lord  Manderille^  that  they  would  give  a  true  account  of  the 
carriage  of  this  business  to  the  committees  of  Parliament 
then  residing  at  Newcastle^  that  so  those  lords  might  be 
righted  in  their  honour  and  fiedth  which  had  receiTcd  a  blemish 
by  the  boldness  and  treachery  of  the  Lord  Savile.*  The 
Lord  Mandeville  then  made  these  requests  unto  them^  first, 
that  he  might  acquaint  some  of  the  lords  who  were  equally 
eonoemed,  and  that  the  declaration  and  engagement  under 
iheir  feigned  names  might  be  delivered  to  them.  The  first 
was  granted  and  the  second  was  promised;  and  after  a  few 
days  ihey  received  the  engagement  firom  Newcastle,  and 
did^  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mandeville,  cut  out  all  the 
names  and  bum  them ;  but  they  would  not  deliver  the  declara- 
tion and  engagement  itself.' 


*  The  '  Lord  Savile '  who  introdooeB  himadf  to  w  in  lo  disbonoorahle  a 
dorMter,  waa  the  aon  of  Sir  John  Sayile,  a  ^[utmdam  coortier,  and  the  great 
mal  of  Wentworth  in  the  north  of  England.  Aa  kmg  aa  Wentworth  was  in 
opporitioo  to  the  court,  the  Saviles  were  fenrently  loyal;  hot  on  Ms  n^d  rise 
in  the  king*!  h,Tcnr,  their  nal  cooled  proportionably  to  tiie  neglect  with  which 
they  were  thenceforward  treated  by  the  coondl.  Lord  Savile  was  now  playing 
the  game  of  a  patriot.  In  the  sobeeqnent  history  of  the  Rebellion  he  fre- 
qoenUy  appears  on  the  scene,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  bnt  always  discredit- 
ably, and  generally  aa  a  reckless  and  treacheroos  intriguer,  and  a  shameless 
liar.  Hie  word  'infiunoos'  is  the  only  epithet  which  justly  expresses  the 
repntatioQ  which  he  achieved. 


IV. 


EAELY  LIFE  OF  OLFVER  CROMWELL. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Richard  Cromwell^  alias  Williams^  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Glamorganshire  ;*  and  in  letters  to 
Thomas  Cromwell^  Earl  of  Essex^  styles  himself  his  'most 
bounden  nephew/f  Whatever  the  exact  relationship  may 
have  been^  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  this  Richard  Cromwell 
was  the  active  co-operator  of  the  earl  in  reducing  refiractory 
churchmen  to  obedience^  and  obtained  a  share  in  the  king^s 

*  The  fSftther  of  this  Richard  Cromwell  is  said,  though  on  indifferent  aatho- 
rity,  to  have  been  one  Morgan-ap-WilliamSp  who  poaaetsed  a  nnaU  estate  at 
Newchnrch,  in  GlamorganflhiTe,  ai^  was  a  gentleman  of  the  priyy  chamber  to 
Henry  VII.  For  many  generations  the  fiunily  used  interohangsablj  the  names 
of  Cromwell  and  Williams^  and  Oliver  himself,  when  yoimg»  used  the  name  of 
Williams  as  well  as  CromwelL  The  latter  name  was  probably  adopted  by  royal 
permission,  to  mark  their  connexion  with  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  as  after  the  Re- 
storation it  was,  by  a  dmilar  permission,  dropped  by  a  part  of  the  fiunily,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  obloquy  then  attendant  on  the  name.— -See  Leland's  Itinerary, 
vol.  iv.  fol.  56,  pp.  37-8  (quoted  in  Carlyle's  Letters,  Sfe,,  of  Cromwell,  seoond 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  43). 

t  Cott,  M88,  Cleop.  E  iv.  p.  3046  (printed  in  Carlyle,  vol.  i.  pp.  40-1,  and 
Noble's  Route  of  Cromwell),  Mr.  Carlyle  observes :  '  Nephew,  it  has  been  sag- 
gested,  did  not  mean,  in  Henry  V III.'s  time,  so  strictly  as  it  now  does,  brother  or 
sister's  son ;  it  meant  nepoe  rather,  or  kinsman  of  a  younger  generation.' — (Vol.  i. 
p.  42.)  This  vague  use  of  the  word  seems  rather  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  one 
Thomas  Bedyll,  one  of  King  Henry's  commistdoners,  probably  addressed  to  Thomas 
Cromwell,  in  which  he  says,  '  your  couein  Mr.  Richard  was  here  on  Thursday ' 
(the  letter  is  dated  from  Ramsey,  January  15), '  by  whom  I  sent  letters  unto  you, 
which  I  think  ye  have  not  yet  recdved.' — (Cott,  M88,  Brit.  Mus.  Cleop.  E  iv.) 
It  appears  that  the  wife  of  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  Jane,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Prior,  knight,  and  that  the  first  husband  of  the 
countess  was  one  Thomas  Williams,  It  has  been  usually  asserted  (though  on 
no  particular  authority)  that  Morgan-ap- Williams  married  a  sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  was  by  her  the  father  of  Richard  Cromwell ;  but  is  it  not  easier 
to  suppose  that  Richard  Cromwell  was  the  son  of  a  brother  (whether  Morgan  or 
another)  of  this  Thomas  Williams,  and  that  the  Countess  of  Essex  having  been 
beforo  her  second  marriage  called  his  aunt,  he  was  styled  by  the  earl,  naturally 
enough,  his  'nephew;'  and  by  others  vaguely  )m  'cousin'  P 
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favour  which  survived  the  fall  of  his  great  kinsman.  Among 
many  grants  of  church  lands  which  flowed  in  rapidly  upon  the 
fortunate  'nephew/  two  must  be  especially  noticed^  as  they  were 
for  many  years  the  residences  of  the  heads  of  this  branch  of 
the  Cromwell  family,  and  well  known  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  On 
the  8th  day  of  March^  ^53^^  ^®  ^^^  bestowed  upon  Richard 
Cromwell  the  nunnery  or  priory  of  Hinchinbrook,  near 
Huntingdon^  a  convent  of  the  Benedictine  order,  possessing 
small  revenues,  but  several  manors  in  the  counties  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Cambridge,  Bedford,  Rutland,  and  Northampton. 
Two  years  afterwards,  in  the  March  of  1540,  there  was  added 
to  these  lands,  partly  by  grant,  partly  by  an  easy  purchase,* 
the  site  of  the  rich  Benedictine  abbey  of  Ramsey  in  Hunting- 
donshire, with  several  of  its  valuable  manors.  In  the  same 
year  fresh  honours  awaited  the  earFs  kinsman.  On  May- 
day, in  celebration  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves,  '  there  was'  (as  Stow  informs  usf)  '  a  great  triumph 
of  jousting  at  Westminster,  which  jousts  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  for  all 
oomers  that  would  against  the  challengers  of  England.^  Of 
these  Richard  Cromwell  was  appointed  one,  and  on  the  second 
day  of  the  tournament  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  the  king.  The  next  day  the  challengers  tourneyed  on 
horseback  with  swords,  and  Sir  Richard  'overthrew  Mr. 
Palmer  in  the  field  off  his  horse,  to  the  great  honour  of  the 
challengers.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  challengers  fought  on 
foot  at  the  barriers ;  and  against  them  came  thirty  defendants, 
which  fought  valiantly ;  but  Sir  Richard  overthrew  that  day 
at  the  barriers  Mr.  Culpeper  in  the  field.'  'Hereupon/  Fuller 
tells  us,  'there  goeth  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  King 
Henry,  highly  pleased  with  his  prowess,  '  Formerly,'  said  he, 
'  thou  wast  my  Dick,  but  hereafter  shalt  be  my  diamond ! ' 
and  thereat  let  fall  his  diamond  ring  unto  him.  In  avow- 
ance  whereof,  these  Cromwells  have,  ever  since,  given  for 


*  He  if  Mid  to  hare  paid  the  Biun  of  4963?.  49.  2d.  The  annual  revenue 
of  Bamsey  was  eetimated  at  1987/.  I5«.  ^d, ;  but  this  includes  all  the  manors. 
^  (Noble,  Tol.  i.  p.  I4>  &c.)  See  Dugdale's  M<ma»tie<mt  from  which  I  have 
derived  this  and  the  subseqaent  dates  of  grants. 

f  Survey  qf  London  (p.  494)^  quoted  in  Forster's  Statemnen,  voL  iv.  pp.  3-4, 
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their  crest  a  lion  holding  a  diamond  ring  in  his  fore-paw.'^ 
Sir  Bichard  and  the  five  other  challengers  had  also  more 
substantial  rewards  of  their  yalour^  in  the  gift  of  a  hundred 
marks  annually^  with  a  house  to  live  in^  to  them  and  their 
heirs  for  ever^  granted  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Friars  of  St.  Francis  in  Stamford.  In  the  July  of 
this  year  the  Earl  of  Essex  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold ; 
and  though  the  king  continued  his  favour  to  Sir  Richard^  the 
latter  had  spirit  and  honesty  enough  to  show  to  Henry  in 
what  light  he  regarded  the  death  of  his  great  kinsman ;  for, 
as  the  tradition  runs/ he  appeared  in  deep  mourning  in  the 
midst  of  the  brilliant  circle  on  a  court  day.  The  daring 
character  of  this  proceeding  can  only  be  estimated  fix>m  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  king  detested  the  sight  of 
blacky  or  of  anything  that  reminded  him  of  deaths  and  '  oft- 
times  would  not  only  dispense  with  all  doole,  but  would  be 
ready  to  pluck  the  black  apparel  from  such  men's  backs  as 
presumed  to  wear  it  in  his  presence.'t  In  this  instance, 
however,  Henry  respected  the  spirit  which  dictated  Sir 
Richard's  conduct,  and  honours  still  increased  fast  upon  him. 
He  was  made  sheriff  of  the  coimties  of  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdon ;  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy- 
chamber;  served  in  France  in  1543,  as  general  of  the  in- 
fantry ;  was  made  constable  of  Berkeley  Castle,  steward  of 
the  lordship  of  Urchenfeld,  and  constable  of  the  castle  of 
Goderich  in  the  March  of  Wales.  Space  fails  us  in  enume- 
rating all  his  grants  and  honours  il  but  enough  has  been  told 

•  Fuller's  Church  Hittory  (1655),  book  vi.  §§  11  and  13,  p.  37a 
t  MS.  Journal  of  the  Privy  CouncU  of  Sdward  VL,  Warton'i  Collection, 
(given  by  Miss  Strickland,  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  320). 

^  Noble's  Protectoral  House  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  J4-17.  Besides  the  estates 
mentioned  above,  tbe  principal  grants  to  Sir  Richard  were,  in  1538,  Saltrey* 
Judith,  Cistercian  abbey»^  Hunts  (estimated  at  141 2.  per  annum)  :  on  May  29, 
1542,  the  site  of  the  priory  of  Black  Canons,  close  to  Huntingdon,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  and  called  the  Austin  Canons  of  Huntingdon ;  the  priory  originally 
stood  in  the  town,  but  had  been  removed  out  of  it  eastwards  ;  its  net  receipts 
were  estimated  at  above  187 2.  per  annum  :  at  the  same  time  the  site  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Keot's,  in  the  same  county  (Dugdale's  Monasticon),  with 
lands  in  various  other  places.  By  his  will  (dated  June  25,  1545)  Sir  Kichard 
left  to  his  younger  son,  Francis,  estates  in  Glamorganshire,  part  of  which  had 
probably  descended  to  him  from  his  father,  and  part  had  been  given  to  him  by 
the  king.  By  this  will  (which  was  proved  November  38,  1546),  in  which  he  styles 
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to  present  a  curious  picture  of  the  sudden  rise  of  a  royal 
favourite^  and  the  establishment  of  a  great  family.  Sir 
Richard  died  in  1546,  and  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Henry 
Cromwell^  continued  to  mount  the  ladder  of  fortune.  In 
1563  Elizabeth  created  him  a  knight^  and  on  the  i8th  of 
August  in  the  following  year,  on  her  return  from  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Cambridge,  she  slept  at  Hinchinbrook,  where  Sir 
Henry  had  erected  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  nunnery.  He 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1563,  as  one  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire  for  Huntingdon,  and  was  four  times  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  county.  His  summer  residence  was  at  Ramsey, 
the  manor  house  of  which  he  either  built  or  repaired ;  and  in 
the  winter  he  removed  to  Hinchinbrook.  From  his  liberality 
he  gained  the  name  of  the  Golden  Knight ;  and  the  report  at 
Bamsey  was,  that  whenever  he  came  from  Hinchinbrook  to 
that  place  he  threw  considerable  sums  of  money  to  the  poor 
townsmen.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  prodigaUty  which 
in  the  end  dissipated  the  splendid  fortime  of  Sir  Richard. 
But  it  required  two  generations  to  accomplish  this  effectually, 
and  before  that  time  the  name  of  Cromwell  had  been  revived 
with  far  greater  lustre,  though  in  a  manner  widely  different. 
Two  Olivers  were  the  agents  in  these  changes.  The  one,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Golden  Knight,  had  been  himself  knighted 
by  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1598,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,* 
and  eventually  succeeded  to  the  family  seats  and  principal 
property.  The  other  Oliver,  who  retrieved  the  sinking  for- 
tunes of  the  name,  and  whose  early  life  will  now  occupy  our 


himself  Sir  lUchard  WilliofM,  otherwise  called  Sir  Richard  CrofMoell,  knight, 
&c.,  be  devises  to  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  his  estates  in  the  coonties  of  Cam- 
biridge»  Honiangdon,  Lincoln,  and  Bedford ;  and  bequeaths  him  the  sum  of  500/. 
to  purchase  him  necessary  ftumiture  iohen  he  shall  come  of  age.  This  shows 
that  Sir  Henry  succeeded  to  the  estates  when  young.  The  following  old  lines 
are  curious^  as  showing  the  characters  borne  by  Ramsey  and  Saltrey  as  monastic 
eatabUshments — 

'  Crowland,  as  courteous  as  courteous  as  may  bee; 
Thomey,  the  bane  of  many  a  good  tree ; 
Ramsey  the  rich,  and  Peterburgh  the  proud ; 
Saltrey,  by  the  way,  that  poor  abbey,  gave  more  alms  than  all  they.' 

Noble,  ib.  i.  19. 

*  See  Noble's  Cromwell,  my  general  authority  for  these  details. 
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attention^  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  Henry^  and  the  son  of  Sir 
Oliver's  next  brother,  Robert. 

Thus,  as  far  as  family  traditions  could  have  any  influence 
on  the  mind  of  our  Oliver,  the  origin  of  his  father's  family 
seemed  to  point  him  out  as  a  defender  alike  of  the  Reform- 
ation and  the  crown ;  and  during  the  days  of  the  Tudors 
these  were  synonymous  terms.  Nor  was  the  history  of  his 
mother's  family  less  likely  to  contribute  to  this  result.  It 
is  singular  enough,  that  in  one  of  the  letters  from  Sir  Richard 
Cromwell  to  Cronfwell  Earl  of  Essex,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  before  made,  the  zealous  nephew  reports :  '  Your  lord- 
ship, I  think,  shall  shortly  perceive  the  Prior  of  My  to  be  of 
a  froward  sort,  by  evident  tokens ;  as,  at  our  coming  home, 
shall  be  at  large  related  unto  you.'  This  popish  Prior  of 
Ely,  Robert  Steward  by  name,  who  boasted  of  his  descent 
from  a  common  ancestor  with  the  royal  house  of  Scotland, 
contrary  to  Sir  Richard's  anticipations,  saw  the  justice  of  the 
arguments  which  the  king's  vicar-general  placed  before  him, 
became  the  first  Protestant  dean  of  Ely,  farmed  to  advantage 
the  tithes  of  that  place,  and,  though  neglecting,  as  it  is  said, 
his  own  comforts,*  looked  after  the  interests  of  his  family, 
settling  his  brothers  and  nephews  aroimd  him  on  grants  of 
church  lands.  Nicholas  Steward,  the  dean's  elder  brother, 
resided  at  Ely,  where  both  he  and  his  son  William  possessed 
a  considerable  landed  estate,  chiefly  on  long  leases  from  the 
dean  and  chapter.     He  died  in  1558,  and  was  buried  in  the 


*  'Robert,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Steward,  when  young,  earnestly  devoted 
his  mind  to  study  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  assumed 
the  monastic  habit  in  the  piiory  of  Ely.  After  a  time  he  was  thought  so 
highly  of  by  all,  that  on  the  death  of  the  prior,  by  general  consent  and  choice 
he  was  elected  to  fill  his  place,  and  became  the  last  prior  at  that  monastery, 
and  the  first  dean  of  the  cathedral  church.  He  filled  these  two  posts  for 
twenty  years  each,  with  great  reputation.  He  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon 
life,  for  he  wore  and  macerated  his  body  with  frequent  vigils  and  prayers ; 
altogether  despising  riches  and  honours,  stinting  himself  to  give  in  lavish  pro- 
fusion to  the  poor.  He  was  both  mindful  and  gratef\il  for  fkvours  received, 
and  forgetful  on  the  morrow  of  the  injury  received  the  preceding  day.  In 
short,  you  will  hardly  find  his  like.  He  died  in  the  year  of  grace  1556,  when 
he  had  nearly  completed  his  75th  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Ely, 
between  two  columns,  opposite  to  Lord  Bishop  Gk)derich,  towards  the  south.' 
-^AddL  MS8,  Brit.  Mus.  15*664.)  I  have  given  as  close  a  repreaentaUon  as 
possible  in  English  of  the  cramped  Latin  of  the  original. 
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cathedral  church  *  William  Steward  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Margery,  the  daughter  of  —  Fulneby,  Esq., 
of  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  and  by  her  he  had  three  daughters 
(Anna,  Mildred^  and  Barbara),  and  several  other  children 
who  died  young.  His  second  wife  was  Katharine,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Payne,  Esq.,  of  Castlearre,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  Thomas,  and  three  daughters  who  lived  to  maturity, 
Katharine,  Elizaieth,  and  Helen  (besides  two,  Frances  and 
Winifired,  who  died  early)  .f  Elizabeth  Steward,  who  was 
bom  in  1560,  married  William  Lynne,  Esq.,  of  Bassing- 
bonme  in  Cambridgeshire.  He  died  July  27,  1589,  and, 
together  with  their  only  child,  Katharine,  was  buried  in  Ely 
Cathedral.  After  a  widowhood  of  about  two  years,  Mrs. 
Lynne  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Cromwell,  and  eight  years 
afterwards  the  mother  of  Oliver.  Her  father  died  in  March, 
I595>  <^d  the  family  estates  were  then  enjoyed  by  her  brother 
Thomas,  who  also  resided  at  Ely,  and  whose  name  frequently 
occurs  in  its  records,  since  he  greatly  interested  himself  in 
the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  was  very  popular  there.  Though 
married,  he  had  no  children,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth's  son 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  him  in  the  light  of  his  heir. 
Such  are  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
two  families  of  Cromwell  and  Steward. 

Oliver's  birthplace  was  the  town  of  Huntingdon ;  now  at 
least,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
a  quiet,  sleepy  place,  suggestive  of  anything  rather  than  public 
turmoils  or  convulsions  of  national  interest.  The  river  Ouse 
winds  about  it  in  a  manner  rather  perplexing  to  topographers, 
and  on  its  left  bank,  about  half  a  mile  above  Huntingdon^ 
and  therefore  westward  of  the  town,  '  still  stands  a  stately, 
pleasant  house,  among  its  shady  lawns  and  expanses.' :(  This 
is  Hinchinbrook,  once  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  Oliver 


*  Addl,  M88,  Brit.  Mus.  15,664.  The  Tolame  which  oontaiiiB  this  is  a 
■ketch  of  the  family  of  Steward  by  one  of  the  fiunily  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  before  the  birth  of  Oliver.  It  contuns  some  curious  in- 
formation not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  or  hitherto  known,  and  is  useful  in  Oliver's 
case  particularly,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  next  statement,  for  which  I  quote  its 
a;uthority. 

t  Addl.  MSS.  75,664.  t  Carlyle. 
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Cromwell^  now  that  of  the  Montagues^  Earls  of  Sandwich; 
'  It  is  rather  kept  good  and  defended  against  the  inroads  of 
time  and  accident  than  substantially  altered/  and  is  '  a  large, 
irregular  building,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick/  '  On 
a  broken  stone  cornice,  belonging  to  the  small  portion  which 
remains  of  the  ancient  nunnery,  is  the  date  1437 ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  edifice  was  built  by  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell.  The  common  room  of  the  nuns  is  now  the 
kitchen ;  and  there  exist  about  eight  or  nine  of  the  nuns' 
cells,  which  are  now  used  as  lodging-rooms  by  the  servants/* 
The  brook  Hinchin  (fix)m  which  it  takes  its  name)  flows 
throiigh  the  grounds,  and  then  crosses  the  intervening 
meadows  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Robert  Cromwell's  house. 
We  are  indebted  to  Thomas  Booker,  the  almanac  astrologer, 
for  the  information  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  bom  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  April,  I599.t  This, 
if  true,  will  accoimt  for  the  24th  being  by  some  writers  erro- 
neously given  as  his  birthday.  '  The  house  inhabited  by  Robert 
Cromwell  was  built  of  stone,  with  gothic  windows  and  project- 
ing attics,  and  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
the  borough.  It  had  extensive  back  premises  and  a  fine  garden. 
Previously  to  18 10  the  chamber  in  which  Oliver  was  bom, 
and  the  room  under  it,  remained  as  they  were  at  the  time 
when  that  event  took  place.'  But '  the  house  has  been  now 
twice  rebuilt.'  The  parish  registers  of  St.  John'sJ  leave  no 
doubt,  that  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  of  April  a  family 
group  was  assembled  to  witness  the  admission  of  the  infant 
Oliver  into  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  we  need 
no  parchment  records  to  assure  us  that  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell 
stood  as  godfather  to  his  brother's  child :  it  may,  therefore, 
be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  what  wishes  and 
prophecies  were  then  and  there  uttered  as  to  the  resemblance 


♦  Brayley*g  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vii. 

t  And  see  parish  registers  of  St.  John's,  Huntingdon,  in  Noble's  Protectoral 
House  of  Cromtvell,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 

X  The  churchyard  of  St.  John's  now  alone  remains.  All  Saints  serving  as  a 
church  for  the  two  parishes,  and  containing  the  parish  records  of  St  John's. 
The  latter  church  is  said  to  have  been  pulled  down  in  1653  by  a  townsmao, 
whose  family,  as  a  just  judgment,  were  soon  reduced  to  poverty.  Mr.  Carlyle 
.erroneously  speaks  of  St.  John's  church  as  still  standing. 
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which  the  infant  should  or  would  exhibit  in  riper  years  to  his 
jovial  uncle. 

The  position  in  life  occupied  by  Robert  Cromwell  at  this 
period  has  been  strangely  misrepresented  by  royalist  writers. 

His  son  declared  to  a  Parliament^  many  of  whom  must 
have  known  personally  the  truth  or  falsity  of  his  statement^ 
^  I  was  by  birth  a  gentleman^  living  neither  in  any  consider- 
able height  nor  yet  in  obscurity.'  The  means  which  he  had 
at  his  disposal  consisted  of  an  estate  in  and  near  the  town  of 
Huntingdon^  composed  chiefly  of  possessions  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Austin  Canons ;  and  amounting  (with  the  great 
tithes  of  Hartford^  a  village  close  to  Huntingdon)  to  about 
300/.  per  annum ; '  a  tolerable  fortime  in  those  times ;  perhaps 
somewhat  like  1000/.  now.'^  To  this  is  to  be  added  his  wife's 
small  jointure  of  60I.  a  year^  which  must  be  estimated  in 
like  ratio^  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  real  value.  His  residence 
was  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Huntingdon^  and  he 
represented  the  borough  in  Parliament  from  February  to 
Aprils  ^593 't  He  was  placed  on  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  coimty^  and  at  the  period  of  Oliver's  birth  was 
one  of  the  two  bailiffs  of  the  borough  ;X  <^d  this  office  he 
continued  to  hold,  it  would  seem,  during  the  following  year.§ 
Both  his  own  relations  and  his  wife's  were  of  distinction 
in  the  eastern  counties ;  and  the  proximity  of  his  father's 
princely  residence  of  Hinchinbrook  must  in  itself  have  given 
a  certain  standing  in  the  neighbouring  borough  to  his  second 
son.  That  the  connexion  between  Robert  Cromwell  and  his 
family  was  kept  up,  the  fact  (resting  on  more  than  conjecture) 
that  Sir  Oliver  was  godfather  to  his  child  is  sufficient  proof. 
These  circumstances  tend  to  throw  very  considerable  doubt 
on  the  notorious  story  that  Oliver's  father  or  mother  was 
engaged  in  the  business  of  brewing.  This  rests  mainly  on 
the  supposition  that  their  means  wete  insufficient,  without 
this  assistance,  to  support  them  in  a  respectable  grade  of 
society.    This,  we  have  seen,  was  not  the  case ;  and  it  appears 


Carlyle.  f  Browne  WilUs*  Notitia  Parliamentarian 

J  Griffith's  Eecorde  of  Huntingdon, 
§  Noble — (inscription  in  the  church). 
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a  nearly  insuperable  objection  to  the  story  tbat^  to  engage  in 
a  trade^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  his  family^ 
would  have  been  by  them  consid^^^  in  those  times^  so  great 
a  blot  on  their  honour^  as  to  have  necessarily  caused  a  rupture 
with  Robert  Cromwell,  even  if  he  himself  had  been  utterly 
regardless  of  the  degradation.  But,  surely,  brought  up  as 
he  had  been,  such  an  idea  would  not  easily  have  entered 
his  mind.  The  distinction  between  the  man  engaged  in 
a  business,  such  as  brewing,  and  the  landed  gentleman, 
was  then  considerable.  The  story  owes  its  origin  merely 
to  lampoons,  retailed  with  the  gravity  of  real  history 
by  the  scurrilous  chroniclers  of  the  Restoration.  James 
Heath,  the  author  of  a  biography  of  Oliver  which  bears  the 
ominous  title  of  A  Scourge^  seems  to  feel  the  difEleulty  as 
to  the  inconsistency  of  this  occupation  with  the  birth  and 
standing  of  Robert  Cromwell,  for  he  remarics,  'The  brew- 
house  was  kept  in  his  father^s  time,  and  managed  by  his 
mother  and  his  father^s  servants  withtmt  any  concernment  of 
his  father  therein,  the  accounts  being  always  given  to  the 
mistress,  who,  after  her  husband^s  death,  did  continue  in  the 
same  employment  and  calling  of  a  brewer,  and  thought  it 
no  disparagement  to  sustain  the  estate  and  part  of  a  younger 
brother,  as  Mr.  Robert  Cromwell  was,  by  these  lawful  means, 
however  not  so  reputable  as  other  gains  and  trades  are  accounted* 
This  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  variation  in  the  story,  invented 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  evading,  though  very  unsuccessfully, 
a  difficulty  which  Heath,  who  lived  in  those  times,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  good  witness  as  to  the  standard  of  respectability, 
evidently  laboured  under.  So  Sir  William  Dugdale  mentions 
that,  '  though  he  was,  by  the  countenance  of  his  elder  brother, 
Sir  Oliver,  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Huntingdonshire, 
Mr.  Robert  Cromwell  had  but  a  slender  estate,  much  of  his 
support  being  a  brewhouse  in  Huntingdon,  chiefly  managed 
by  his  wife  J  Dugdale  evidently  feels  the  difficulty,  and  goes 
part  of  the  way  with  Heath^s  attempted  solution.  But  would 
a  brewer  in  those  days  have  been  put  into  the  commission  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  ?  And  what,  in  any  case,  are  we  to 
say  to  the  family  pride  of  the  Stewards,  if  '  the  mistress*  was 
the  brewer !     It  may  be  added,  that  the  daughters  of  the 
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alleged  poverty-stricken  brewer  married  into  families  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  neighbouring  counties  ;  a  fact  also  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  Roger  Coke^  tells  us,  indeed,  that  his  '  father 
being  asked  whether  he  knew  the  Protector,  said,  yes,  and  his 
&ther  too,  when  he  kept  his  brewhouse  in  Huntingdon/ 
This,  however,  is  rather  too  smart  a  reply  to  be  considered  as 
a  grave  authority,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  class  of  royalist 
lampoons.  The  probable  foundation  for  the  tale  are  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  the  only  ones  which  are  certainly  ascertained : 
'  The  brook  of  Hinchin,  running  through  Robert  Cromwell^s 
premises,  offered  clear  convenience  for  malting  or  brewing/ 
It  also  appears  that  the  house  was  occupied,  before  it  came 
into  his  possession,  by  a  Mr.  Philip  Clam  as  a  brewery.  This 
alone  would  give  the  house  the  name  of  the  '  brewhouse'  in 
common  parlance.  '  The  essential  trade  of  Robert  Cromwell 
was  that  of  managing  those  lands  of  his  in  the  vicinity  of 
Huntingdon ;'  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  he  brewed 
his  own  beer  and  that  of  the  labourers  on  his  lands ;  '  in 
regard  to  which,  and  his  wife's  assiduous  management  of  the 
same,  one  is  very  willing  to  believe  tradition.'  The  con- 
venience of  the  brook,  and  of  the  brewing  apparatus,  may 
also  have  induced  him  to  brew  for  some  of  his  neighbours 
while  brewing  for  himself;  and  hence  may  have  arisen, 
naturally  enough,  the  stories  amongst  the  Royalists  of  his 
having  been  a  brewer  by  trade,  a  thing  essentially  different. 
It  is  no  small  additional  argument  against  the  truth  of  that 
form  of  the  story,  that  Oliver  himself,  who  was  above  all 
foolish  feelings  of  pride  which  could  induce  him  to  conceal 
it,  has  never  on  any  occasion  alluded  to  his  father  or  himself 
having  been  engaged  in  any  business.  Without  hesitation, 
then,  that  version  may  be  rejected  as  resting  on  no  good 
evidence,  and  being  irreconcileable  with  the  habits  and  pre- 
judices of  the  age. 

All  the  traditions  concerning  Robert  Cromwell's  character 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  show  that  he  was  not 
the  man  to  break  through  the  grades  established  by  society. 
Though  a  resident  in  the  borough,  and  taking  part  in  all  the 


*  Detection,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  57 :  Lond.  1694. 
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local  business,  he  is  described  as  '  in  his  nature  of  a  difficult 
[reserved]  disposition,  and  great  spirit,  and  one  that  would 
have  due  distances  observed  towards  bim  finom  all  persons, 
which  begat  him  reverence  from  the  country  people.'*  Of 
the  mother  of  Oliver  we  have  but  few  traces  preserved ;  but 
all  these  prove  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  high  moral 
character,  and  most  affectionate  and  indulgent  to  her  children. 
To  Oliver,  in  particular,  we  find  her,  in  every  period  of  life, 
expressing  the  most  unwavering  devotion.  '  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  her  at  Hinchinbrook,  which,  if  that  were  possible, 
would  increase  the  interest  she  inspires  and  the  respect  she 
claims.  The  mouth  so  small  and  sweet,  yet  full  and  firm  as 
the  mouth  of  a  hero,  the  large  melancholy  eyes,  the  light, 
pretty  hair,  the  expression  of  quiet  affectionateness  suffused 
over  the  face,  which  is  so  modestly  enveloped  in  a  white  satin 
hood,  the  simple  beauty  of  the  velvet  cardinal  she  wears,  and 
the  richness  of  the  small  jewel  that  clasps  it,  seem  to  present 
before  the  gazer  her  living  and  breathing  character. 't 

The  family  of  Robert  Cromwell  at  the  period  of  Oliver's 
birth  consisted  of  three  little  girls,  Joan,  Elisabeth,  and 
Katharine,  then  in  their  seventh,  sixth,  and  third  years  respec- 
tively. A  son,  Henry,  intervened  between  the  second  and 
third  daughters,  but  he  died  at  an  early  age,  since  Oliver 
himself,  in  a  legal  document  of  the  date  of  October  25,  1610,  is 
styled  the  eldest  son.  Five  more  children  were  bom  subse- 
quently to  Oliver;  Margaret,  his  next  sister,  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1601 ;  another  sister,  Anna,  on  January  2nd,  1603 ; 
and  a  third,  Jane,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1606.  A  boy, 
Robert,  followed  in  order  of  birth ;  but  only  survived  from  the 
1 8th  of  January,  1609,  to  the  April  of  the  same  year.  The 
youngest  child  was  also  a  daughter,  Robina ;  but  the  date  of 
her  birth  is  unknown.  {  These,  then,  were  the  playmates  of 
Oliver's  childhood.  Besides  the  home-circle,  however,  there 
were  several  branches  of  the  family  with  whom  the  boy  would 
be  naturally  brought  in  contact.     Brothers  of  his  father  lived 


•  Hoath.  t  Foreter. 

X  She  was  born,  however,  before  July  18*  161  r,  as  she  is  referred  to  in  a 
leg^al  document  of  that  date. 
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at  various  places  in  the  county,  and  several  had  families 
around  them.  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  been  twice 
married,  and  had  ten  children,  some  older,  some  younger 
than  Oliver,  lived  with  his  father  at  Hinchinbrook.  Henry, 
the  third  son  of  the  Gk)lden  Knight,  also  a  married  man,  lived 
at  Upwood,  near  Ramsey  Mere,  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  first  Parliament  of  James.*  There  is 
reasson  to  believe  that  Richard,  the  next  brother,  lived  at 
Ramsey,  where  he  died  in  1628 ;  but  he  represented  Hunt- 
ingdon in  Parliament,  in  the  39th  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,t 
and  in  1607  bought  some  ground  in  that  town.]:  [Sir]  Pldlip, 
the  fourth  brother  of  Robert  Cromwell,  lived  at  a  place  called 
Biggin  House,  a  mile  firom  Huntingdon;  and  his  children 
also  appear  more  or  less  conspicuously  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  their  country.  But  it  is  with  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Oliver's  aunts  that  we  are  most  familiar.  Elizabeth,  the 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Henry,  married  William  Hampden, 
Esq.,  of  Great  Hampden,  and  became  (as  has  been  already 
said)  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  John  Hampden,  who  was 
five  years  the  senior  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Mrs.  Hampden's 
eldest  sister,  Joan,  became  the  wife  of  Francis  Barrington, 
of  Barrington  Hall,  Hertfordshire,  who  represented  Essex  in 
Parliament  during  the  reigns  of  three  sovereigns,  and  re- 
ceived a  baronetcy  on  the  institution  of  the  order  in  1611. 
Sons  of  his,  and  cousins  of  Oliver,  afterwards  appeared  on 
the  same  arena  of  public  life.  Sir  Henry  Cromwell's  youngest 
daughter,  Frances,  was  married  to  Richard  WhaUey,  Esq.,  of 
Kerton,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  at  one  time  a  man  of  large 
possessions,  and  sheriff  for  the  county,  but  afterwards,  during 
the  boyhood  of  Oliver,  through  negligence  and  extravagance, 
considerably  reduced,  and  driven  to  borrow  sums  of  money, 
among  others  ifrom  his  brother-in-law  Robert.  Frances 
Cromwell  was  his  second  wife,  and  after  her  death  he  again 
married,  but  by  her  alone  had  he  any  children.  Her  two 
sons,  Edward  and  Henry  WhaUey,  played  in  their  time  im- 
portant parts.     A  sister  of  William  Hampden  had  married 


•  Browne  WiUig'  NoHt,  Pari 
t  Addl.  M88.  15,665,  §  3.  I  Noble. 
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into  the  family  of  the  Wallers,  of  Beaoonsfield,  in  Baddng- 
hamshire;  and  her  son  Edmnnd'^  was  the  celebrated  poet. 
Of  the  members  of  Mrs.  Bobert  Cromwell's  £unily  we  know 
little.  She  had,  we  have  seen,  sisters ;  but  beyond  the  names, 
we  possess  respecting  them  no  information.  Sir  Simeon 
Steward,  a  descendant  of  another  brother  of  the  Dean  of 
Ely,  lived  at  Stuntney  Priory,  near  that  city ;  and  we  have 
faint  traces  of  other  Stewards,  relations  either  near  or  distant 
of  Oliver's  mother.  Probably  most  of  these  would  have 
occasional  intercourse  with  the  household  at  .Huntingdon,t 
and  visits  from  them  and  visits  in  return  to  their  several  seats 
must  have  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  incidents 
in  Oliver's  boyhood. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  position  in  society  occupied 
by  Oliver  was  singularly  favourable  to  the  unconscious  for- 
mation of  broad  and  unprqudiced  views.  Belonging  at  the 
same  time  to  the  landed  gentry  through  his  family  relations, 
and  to  the  burgher  class  by  his  residence  in  the  borough,  he 
was,  fortunately,  guarded  from  the  narrow  prgudices  which 
spring  from  a  confinement  to  the  sphere  of  one  class  in  society 
alone.  He  passed  from  the  circles  which  assembled  at  the 
various  country  seats,  at  which  he  would  be  a  frequent  guest, 
to  the  company  of  the  townsmen,  who  would  naturally  be 
visitors  at  his  father's  house;  for  Robert  Cromwell's  time 
was  occupied  not  merely  with  his  private  and  agricultural 
avocations,  but  also  with  public  duties,  as  a  prominent  person 
in  the  local  business  of  the  borough.  In  the  discussions  at 
his  father's  table  on  the  petty  concerns  of  his  native  borough 
that  intellect  received  its  earliest  lessons  in  the  science  of 


*  Edmimd  Waller  was  bom  in  the  year  1605,  and  was  therefore  Oliver's 
junior  by  six  years.  'Mr.  Waller  lived  mostly  at  Beaconsfield,  where  bis 
mother  dwelt  in  her  widowhood.'  Waller's  Life,  prefixed  to  bis  Poems, 
Lond.  1722,  i2mo,  p.  4,  where  the  intimacy  between  tiie  families  of  Cromwell 
and  Waller  is  mentioned. 

f  Between  Sir  Philip's  &mily  and  Robert  Cromwell's  there  was  certainly 
some  intimacy.  To  the  entry  of  his  son  Boberf  s  birth  (June  19,  1613)  Sir 
Philip  subjoins  the  remark,  '  My  brother  Robert  Cromwell,  god&ther ;  niece 
Baker,  godmother  (Oliver's  elder  and  married  aster,  Joan). — Noble's  Protec- 
tortU  House  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  357.  Mr.  Noble,  it  will  be  seen,  ignores 
in  his  text  the  marriage  of  Joan  Crcmiwell. 
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politics,  which  '  afterwards  proved  not  unequal  to  sustain  the 
sceptre  of  three  powerful  kingdoms.' 

The  early  life  of  great  men  resembles  in  more  than  one 
respect  the  early  history  of  great  nations.  The  obscurity 
which  veils  the  origin  of  the  one,  frequently  hangs  orer  the 
boyhood  and  youth  of  the  other.  While  the  subsequent 
deeds  and  high  position  of  the  nation  reflect  a  portion  of 
their  splendour  on  the  time  when  it  was  feeble  and  insigni- 
ficant, a  similar  process  takes  place  with  reference  to  the 
indiYiduaL  In  both,  the  borrowed  light  is  mistaken  for  an 
inherent  and  natural  lustre.  It  seemed  impossible  to  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Scipios  and  Csesars,  that  there  could 
have  been  a  time  when  Rome  was  but  a  cluster  of  unimpor- 
tant villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  possessed  only  the 
rude  virtues  and  wild  vices  of  uncivilized  life.  To  the  writers 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  it  in  like  manner  ap- 
peared incredible  that  the  Cromwell,  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  designate  as  an  intriguer,  a  rebel,  and  a  hypo- 
crite, could  ever  have  been  simple  and  ingenuous  as  other 
children,  and  loyal  with  as  implicit  and  unreflecting  a  con- 
sent. Preconceived  prejudice  has,  therefore,  in  both  these 
cases,  become  the  parent  of  seeming  &csta.  What  must  have 
been,  has  soon  gained  a  positive  existence.  Its  parentage 
has  been  forgotten,  and  a  place  claimed  for  it  by  the  side  of 
undoubted  realities.  The  rights  of  such  have  been  arrogated 
to  it,  and  it  has  been  admitted  into  trains  of  historical  inves- 
tigation. While  thus  holding  itself  up  as  independent  of  the 
prejudices  in  which  it  originated,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be 
their  powerful  auxiliary.  Itself  the  child  of  reasonings,  it  has, 
in  its  turn,  given  rise  to  or  strengthened  reasonings.  If 
Rome  were  so  great  even  in  her  infancy,  none  can  be  deceived 
in  attributing  to  her  innate  greatness.  If  Cromwell  were 
thus  in  his  childhood  and  youth,  how  can  there  be  a  doubt 
as  to  the  principles  which  actuated  his  subsequent  career? 
Hence  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  these  early  stories 
assumes  psychologically  an  interesting  and  (to  a  certain  ex- 
tent) important  aspect. 

For  the  character  of  Oliver  during  this  period  of  his  life 
we  have  the  evidence  deducible  fix>m  accounts  of  his  dispo- 
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sition  in  later  years,  and  fix>m  the  vague  traditions  moulded, 
and  partly,  if  not  wholly,  created  by  the  calumnious  spirit  of 
restored  Royalism.  From  the  first  we  ascertain  that  his  body 
was  '  well  compact  and  strong,'  his  stature  neither  above  nor 
below  the  average  height,  '  his  head  so  shaped,  as  you  might 
see  in  it  a  storehouse  and  shop  both  of  a  vast  treasury  of 
natural  parts.  His  temper  exceeding  fiery ;  but  the  flame  of 
it  kept  down  for  the  most  part,  or  soon  allayed  with  those 
moral  endowments  he  had.  He  was  naturally  compassionate 
towards  objects  in  distress,  even  to  an  effeminate  measure, 
though  God.  had  made  him  a  heart  wherein  was  left  little 
room  for  any  fear  but  what  was  due  to  himself,  of  which 
there  was  a  large  proportion,  yet  did  he  exceed  in  tenderness 
towards  sufferers.'*  Every  part  of  this  description  is  borne 
out  by  facts  in  his  life,  and  proceeding  from  one  who  was  in 
attendance  on  his  person,  and  written  as  it  was,  privately  to 
a  friend,  after  the  fall  of  Oliver's  family  from  power,  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  it  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
credit.  In  many  respects  there  is  no  saying  more  true,  than 
that  '  the  child  is  father  to  the  man ;'  and  we  may  with 
perfect  safety  deduce  from  this  account  of  maturer  years, 
that  Oliver  in  his  boyhood  was  passionate,  but  easily  appeased, 
impetuous,  but  warm-hearted,  fearless,  but  subject  to  the 
controlling  influences  of  a  kind  and  compassionate  heart. 
Such  a  boy  would  be  easily  led  by  kindness,  but  would 
instinctively  rebel  against  any  attempt  to  drive  him  by  stem 
measures.  The  first,  we  are  told,  he  met  with  from  his 
mother,t  and  this  there  is  other  reason  to  believe.     But  it  is 


*  Maidston'g  letter  to  Winthrop,  governor  of  Connecticnt,  March  34,  i66o> 
in  Tharloe'8  State  Papers,  pp.  763-8. 

t  '  From  his  infiwcy  to  his  chUdbood  he  was  of  a  cross  and  peevish  disposi- 
tion, which  being  homonred  by  the  fondness  of  his  mother,  made  that  rough 
aqd  intractable  temper  more  robust  and  outrageous  in  his  juvenile  years,  and 
adult  and  masterless  at  man's  estate.' — {Flagellum,)  Of  course  the  friendly 
biographers  of  Oliver  make  him  as  remarkable  in  his  childhood  for  the  opposite 
qualities  to  the  above,  and  probably  with  just  as  much  truth.  The  author  of 
The  Fortraiture  of  Mis  Eoyal  Highness  Oliver,  IcUe  Lord  Protector,  1 659, 
observes  (pp.  7-8)  '  In  his  childhood  he  discovered  many  dear  glimpses  dT  those 
growing  qualities  and  endowments  which  afterwards  rendered  hhn  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world ;  as  a  qmck  and  lively  apprehenson,  a 
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not  necessary  to  credit  the  assertion,  that  ifrom  his  father  he 
met  with  only  the  latter.  This  rests  on  the  authority  of 
writers  (of  the  date  of  the  Restoration  and  later)  who  en* 
deavour  to  justify  this  conduct  of  Robert  Cromwell  by  nar- 
rating the  most  absurd  and  irrelevant  stories  of  the  child's 
early  depravity.  These,  the  offspring  of  the  folly  or  evil 
passions  of  the  narrators,  when  stripped  of  the  exaggerating 
language  in  which  they  are  couched,  amount  merely  to  stories 
of  the  frolics  of  any  mischievous  and  audacious  boy.  That 
he  was  an  'apple-dragon,'  and  afterwards  advanc^  to  the 
higher  accomplishment  of  'pigeon-stealing,'''^  was  remembered 
and  gravely  recorded  by  scurrilous  writers  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1660,  and  possesses  just  so  much  claim  on  our  atten- 
tion as  the  character  of  the  biographers,  the  interval  of  time 
which  had  elapsed,  and  the  probability  that  such  events 
would  have  made  sufficient  impression  at  the  time  to  be  re- 
membered after  the  stirring  occurrences  of  the  Revolution, 
lead  us  to  bestow  on  it.  It  is  of  course  likely  enough  (though 
it  is  not  rendered  more  probable  by  the  assertion  of  such 
writers)  that  Oliver's  impetuous  spirit,  aided  by  a  stout 
frame  of  body,  carried  him  into  many  of  those  boyish  adven- 
tures from  which  few  children  similarly  constituted  can 
refrain.  But  that  these  escapades  were  of  a  character  to 
denote  the  existence  in  the  boy  of  a  bad  disposition,  or  to  be 
visited  by  his  father  with  any  but  the  ordinary  degree  of  cor- 
rection, rests  on  no  evidence  worthy  of  a  moment's  consider- 
ation. I  pass  over  several  silly  stories,  t  worthy  of  just  as 
much  attention,  to  come  to  one  or  two  alleged  occurrences 
during  Oliver's  childhood,  which,  although  they  have  but 
slight  claims  on  our  belief,  and  are  in  themselves  of  not  the 


pierciiig  and  sagadons  wit,  a  solid  judgment,  (!)  and  a  deep  foresight  into  the 
prohability  of  future  events.'  Imagine  these  qualities  gravely  attributed  to  a 
mere  child! 

*  JFUigellmn. 

t  There  is  a  story  of  a  curious  figure  of  the  devil  being  represented  on  the 
tapestiy  behind  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Oliver  was  bom.  (Quoted  from 
Dr.  Lorfs  MSS.  in  Noble.)  This  is  said  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  Non- 
juror who  afterwards  inhabited  the  house.  Of  course  the  deduction  is  plain^ 
the  child  was  bom  under  the  shadow  of  that  being  to  whose  purposes  his  life 
was  devoted. 


I 
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slightest  oonseqoeiioe^  are  at  least  free  firom  that  evident 
malignity  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  hy  which  the  fore- 
going are  tainted.  Thus,  on  the  anthority  of  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Lort's  MSS.  (vague  authority  enough  I)  we  leam  that  his 
grandfather,  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  having  sent  for  him  to 
Hinehinbrook,  when  an  infimt  in  arms,  a  monkey  took  him 
from  the  cradle,  and  ran  with  him  upon  the  lead  that  covered 
the  roofing  of  the  house.  Alarmed  at  the  danger  Oliver 
was  in,  the  family  brought  beds  to  catch  him  upon,  fearing 
the  creature's  dropping  him  ;  but  the  sagacious  animal 
brought '  the  fortune  of  England'  down  in  safety.*  Another 
story  runs,  that  the  boy  Oliver  was  saved  from  drowning  by 
the  curate  of  Cunnington,  a  Mr.  Johnson,  and  tiiat,  when 
Oliver  called  upon  his  preserver,  in  later  times,  on  a  march 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  through  Huntingdon,  and  asked 
him  if  he  recollected  the  service  he  had  done,  the  curate 
answered,  '  Yes,  I  do,  but  I  wish  I  had  put  you  in,  rather 
than  see  you  here  in  arms  against  your  king.'  This  story, 
though  perhaps  suspicious  in  other  respects,  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  suggesting  a  means  by  which  the  memory  of  it 
might  be  preserved  to  a  later  period.  Among  these  floating 
and  uncertain  traditions,  however,  we  come  occasionally  on 
what  seems  to  be  an  historical  fact. 

In  the  town  of  Huntingdon  there  had  existed,  it  is  said, 
from  the  days  of  Henry  II.,  an  institution  called  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Attached  to  the  hospital,  and  sup- 
ported from  its  funds,  was  a  fr'ce  school,  held  in  the  chapel 
of  the  institution,  and  open  to  an  unlimited  number  of 
scholars,  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Huntingdon,  Except  in 
similar  schools  to  this,  it  was  impossible,  in  those  days,  for 
persons  in  the  position  of  Oliver's  father  to  obtain  an.  educa- 
tion for  their  children.  The  advowson  of  the  mastership 
had  been,  since  about  the  year  1300,  in  the  commonalty  of 
Huntingdon ;  and  it  is  only  consistent  with  the  imiform  tes- 
timony of  all  contemporary  writers,  and  in  itself  most  pro- 
bable, that  to  this  school  Oliver  was  sent.    On  Saturday, 


*  Noble,  ToL  i.  p.  93. 
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the  and  of  April,  1604,  we  find*  that  ^  Thomas  Beard^  clerk, 
bachelor  in  divinity,'  was  'presented  by  the  discreet  men 
and  undoubted  patrons  of  the  hospital,  the  bailiffs  of  the 
borough  for  the  time  being,  and  canonically  and  lawfully 
instituted  into  and  invested  with  aU  the  rights,  members,  and 
appurtenances  of  master  or  warden  of  the  same/  That  this 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Beard  was  Oliver's  schoolmaster,  the 
date  of  lus  appointment  seems  to  render  certain.  Oliver 
would  then  have  just  completed  his  fifth  year;  and  in  a 
year  or  two  firom  that  time,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he 
became  a  pupil  at  the  free  school  under  this  Dr.  Beard, 
who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  family  of  Bobert  Crom- 
well, and  a  leading  person  in  the  affairs  of  the  borough. 
Here  also,  it  seems  probable,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  schoolfellow  of  the  future  mayor  of  Huntingdon!  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  had  previously  been  under 
other  tuition — either,  as  Heath  says, '  the  slighted  governance 
of  a  mistress,'  or,  as  others  wUl  have  it,  under  a  certain 
'  Bev.  Mr,  Long,'  a  very  mythical  personage,  unless,  indeed, 
he  were  the  tutor  to  Sir  Oliver's  sons. 

Dr.  Beard,  Oliver's  new  instructor,  was  a  very  learned  and 
excellent  man,  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  towns- 
men of  Huntingdon — delivering  religious  lectures  at  the 
parish  church  of  St.  John's — ^writing  books  ftdl  of  earnest 
exhortations  against  the  dissoluteness  of  the  times,  and  in 
confutation  of  the  papal  Antichrist — ^and  at  the  same  time 
writing  comedies  cast  in  a  severely  classical  mould,t  very 
different  from  the  plays  and  masques  which  encountered 
his  bitter  reprehension.  He  has  the  reputation,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  of  having  been  a  severe  schoolmaster; 
in  £eu^,  an  ideal  of  the  old  race  of  flogging  Dominies.  In 
proof  of  this  excess  of  discipline,  Mr.  Forster  refers  us  to 
'the  frontispiece  to  a  well-known  book  of  the  time,  l%e 


*  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Becords  rehUing  to  the  Borough  of  JSunUngdon, 
^c,  by  Edward  QrifBthfl,  V,SJL.  (1727),  p.  103. 

f  PedanHus,  Conuadia  olim  Cantcit,  acta,  in  Coll.  TSrin,  ntmguam  aniehac 
typit  eviUgtUa:  Lond.  1 631.  Qrainger's  BiographiciU  Hietoiy,  toI.  ii.  p. 
196.    The  portrait  of  Dr.  Beard  is  prefixed  to  this  comedy. 
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Theatre  of  God* a  Judgments*  which  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  this  pain-inflicting  pedagogue.  It  represents  him  with  a 
rod  in  his  hand^  two  scholars  standing  behind^  and  ae  in 
jprasenti  issuing  from  his  mouth/  This  gives  us  at  least  two 
facts^  that  Oliver  learnt  his  Latin  from  the  Eton  Grammar, 
and  was  probably  during  his  progress  through  its  thorny 
paths  not  without  some  nearer  acquaintance  with  this  cele- 
brated rod^  thus  handed  down  to  the  terror  of  posterity! 
At  any  rate^  it  afforded  some  consolation  to  the  Royalists  of 
1660,  that^  although  Oliver  had  escaped  their  oft-attempted 
vengeance,  his  sins  had  been  punished  by  anticipation  at  the 
hands  of  his  inflexible  schoolmaster.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
the  terms  in  which  his  idleness  and  perversity  at  school  are 
held  up  to  our  reprobation.  '  Here/  says  Heath,  '  his  book 
began  to  persecute  him,  and  learning  to  commence  his  great 
and  irreconcileable  enemy;  for  his  master,  honestly  and 
severely  observing  that  and  other  his  faults  (which  like  weeds 
sprang  out  of  his  rank  and  uncultivated  nature),  did  by 
correction  hope  to  better  his  manners,  and  with  a  diligent 
hand  and  careful  eye  to  hinder  the  thick  growth  of  those 
vices  which  were  so  predominant  and  visible  in  him.  Yet, 
though  herein  he  trespassed  upon  the  respect  and  lenity  due 
and  usual  to  children  of  his  birth  and  quality,  he  prevailed 
nothing  against  his  obstinate  and  perverse  inclination,  the 
learning  and  civility  which  he  had  coming  upon  him  like  fits 
of  enthusiasm  j  now  a  hard  student  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
then  a  truant  or  otioso  for  twice  as  many  months — of  no 
settled  constancy.*  Which  circimistance  is  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  considering  the  mature  age  to  which  Oliver  had 
attained !  This  last  statement  is,  however,  a  very  probable 
guess,  though  it  is  not  likely  Heath  knew  whether  such 
were  really  the  case  any  better  than  ourselves.  A  more 
definite  story  is  told,  not  only  by  this  writer,  but  by  others 
also  who  are  more  friendly  to  the  character  of  Oliver. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
the  alleged  event  occurred.  Heath's  account,  which  shall  be 
first  given,  says :  '  Now,  to  confirm  a  royal  humour  the  more 


*  This  aUo  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Beard  himself. 
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in  his  ambitious  and  vain-glorious  brain^  it  happened  (as  it 
was  then  generally  the  custom  in  all  great  free  schools)  that 
a  play,  called  The  Five  Senses,  was  to  be  acted  by  the  scholars 
of  this  school  [Huntingdon],  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  a  con- 
fident youth,  was  named  to  act  the  part  of  Tactus,  the  sense 
of  feeling;  in  the  personation  of  which,  as  he  came  out  of 
the  'tiring-room  upon  the  stage,  his  head  encircled  with  a 
chaplet  of  laurel,  he  stumbled  at  a  crown,  purposely  laid 
there,  which,  stooping  down,  he  took  up,  and  crowned  himself 
therewithal,  adding,  beyond  his  cue,  some  majestical  mighty 
words ;  and  with  this  passage  the  events  of  his  life  held  good 
analogy  and  proportion,  when  he  changed  the  laurel  of  his 
victories  (in  the  late  unnatural  war)  to  all  the  power,  authority, 
and  splendour  that  can  be  imagined  within  the  compass  of  a 
crown/     Some  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  this  passage 
holds  rather  too  good  an  analogy  and  proportion  to  the  sub- 
sequent events  of  his  life  to  command  much  belief.     Car- 
rington,  a  favourable  biographer,  makes  the  place  at  which 
this  happened  '  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  where,  as  it  is 
reported,  a  public  representation  being  to  be  performed,  he 
that  was  to  represent  the  king's  part  falling  sick,  this  our 
Cromwell  was  said  to  have  taken  the  part  upon  himself,  and 
so  well  employed  the  little  time  he  had  to  get  it  by  heart,  as 
it  seemed  that  it  was  infused  into  him,  and  whereby  he  repre- 
sented a  king  with  so  much  grace  and  majesty,  as  if  that 
estate  had  been  natural  unto  him.*^    In  a  marginal  note  he 
gives  the  name  of  the  play  Lingua,  the  Combat  of  the  Senses, 
In  a  MS.  book,  called  Symmond's  Historical  Notes, "^  which 
contains  many  worthless  anecdotes,  it  is  told  that,  '  In  the 
play  at  Cambr.,  called  Lingua,  he  acted  the  part  of  Tactus, 
and  stumbled  at  a  crown,  and  took  it  up,  and  put  it  on,  and 
'twas  fit,  and  asked  if  it  did  not  become  him/     I  give  in  a 
note  the  part  of  the  play  alluded  to,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  Oliver  had  merely  to  follow  his  cue  in  order  to  pronounce 


*  lAfe  and  Death  of  Bis  Most  Serene  Highness  Oliver,  late  Lord  Protector 
(detUcated  to  Richard  Cromwell),  p.  3. 

t  HarL  MSS.  Brit.  Mas.  999,  p.  22.  Winstanley  also  makes  it  happen  at 
Camhridge. — Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  p.  114. 
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these  'majestical  mighty  irords/'^     The  title-page  to  the 
impression  of  this  comedy  in  1657^  informs  us  that  it  was 


*  TACTT78. — The  blushing  childhood  of  the  cheerfbl  mom 

Is  almost  grown  a  youth,  and  overdimhs 

Yonder  gilt  eastern  hills,  about  which  time 

Gustus  most  earnestly  importuned  me 

To  meet  him  hereabouts ;  what  cause  I  know  not. 
Heitdaoio  (behind  and  aside), — You  shall  do  shortly,  to  your  cost,  I  hope. 
Tact. — Sure  by  the  sun,  it  should  be  nine  o'clock  ? 
Mev.—  What  a  star-gater  !  teitt  you  never  look  down  7 
Taot.— -Clear  is  the  sun,  and  blue  the  firmament. 

Methinks  the  heavens  do  smile^  [Taotus  tnseteth, 

MsN.  —  At  thy  mishap. 

To  look  so  high,  and  stumble  in  a  trap ! 

[Taotus  etumhlM  ai  the  robe  and  erow%^ 
TACT.'-^Sigh  thoughU  have  slippery  feet ;  I  had  well  mghfallem. 
Men.  — WeU  doth  he  &U  that  riseth  with  a  fall. 
Taot. — What's  this  ? 

Men.  — O !  are  you  taken  P  'tis  in  vain  to  strive. 
Tact. — How  now  P 

Men.  — Youll  be  so  entangled  straight — 
Taot. — A  crown ! 

Mek.  — >  that  it  will  be  hard — 

Tact. — ^And  a  robe ! 

Men.  —  to  loose  yourself^ 

Tact.-— A  crown  and  robe ! 
Men.  — It  had  been  fitter  for  you  to  have  found  a  fool's  coat  and  banble— 

hey !  hey ! 
Taot. — Jupiter !  Jupiter !  how  came  this  here  P 
Men.— O!  Sir,  Jupiter  is  making  thunder,  he  hears  you  not— here's  one 

knows  better. 
Tact. — Tis  wondrous  rich :  ha !  but  sure  it  is  not  so :  ho ! 

Do  I  not  sleep,  and  dream  of  this  good  luck,  ha ! 

No^  I  am  awake,  and  feel  it  now ; 

Whose  should  it  be  ?  [JFe  takes  it  tip. 

Men.  — Set  up  a  «t  quis  for  it. 

Tact. — Mercury !  all's  mine  own ;  here's  none  to  cry  half  s  mine. 
Men,  — When  I  am  gone.  [^Exit, 

Taotttb,  alone,  soliloquixeth, 
Taot.— Tactus,  thy  sneezing  somewhat  did  portend. 

Was  ever  man  so  fortunate  as  I P 

To  break  his  shins  at  such  a  stumbling-block. 

Boees  and  bays  pack  hence ;  this  crown  and  robe 

My  brows  and  body  drcles  and  invests ! 

How  gallantly  it  fits  me !     Sure  the  slave 

Measured  my  head  that  wrought  this  coronet. 

They  lye  that  say  complexions  cannot  change  j 

My  blood's  ennobled,  and  I  am  transform'd 

Unto  the  sacred  temper  of  a  king. 

Methinks  I  hear  my  noble  parasites 

Styling  me  Ccuar,  or  great  Alexander  t 
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first  acted  at  Trinil^  College^  Cambridge,  a?id  afterwards  at  tAis 
Huntingdon  Free  School*  This  may  either  be  thought  to 
reconcile  the  discrepancy  of  one  writer  representing  Oliver's 
personation  of  the  character  as  having  taken  place  at  Hunting- 
don, and  others  at  Cambridge;  or  it  may  suggest  an  origin 
for  the  story  from  so  well-known  a  play,  containing  such 
appropriate  lines^  having  been  acted  at  Himtingdon  Free 
School  and  Cambridge^  at  both  which  places  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  Oliver  had  been  educated.  Shoidd  we  put  con- 
fidence in  the  former  of  these  interpretations^  the  circum- 
stance of  Oliver  being  called  on  unexpectedly  to  utter  words 
such  as  these,  woidd  indeed  be  curious  in  the  extreme. 

Heath  presents  us  with  another  traditional  story,  which 
&lls  within  this  period  of  Oliver's  life,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  his  version :  '  ^Twas  at  this  time  of  his  adoles- 
cency  that  he  dreamed,  or  a  familiar  rather  instructed  him 
and  put  it  into  his  head,  that  he  should  be  King  of  England ; 
for  it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  now  there  shoidd  be  any  near 
resemblance  of  truth  in  dreams  and  divinations  (besides,  the 
confidence  with  which  he  repeated  it,  and  the  difficidty  to 
make  him  foi^et  the  arrogant  conceit  and  opiniated  pride  he 
had  of  himself,  seem  to  convince  it  was  some  impulse  of  a 
spirit),  since  they  had  ceased  long  ago.  However  the  vision 
came,  most  certain  it  is,  that  his  father  was  exceedingly 
troubled  at  it;  and  having  angerly  rebuked  him  for  the 
vanity,  idleness,  and  impudence  thereof,  and  seeing  him  yet 


Licking  my  feet,  and  wondering  where  I  g^t 

This  precious  ointment.     How  my  pace  is  mended ! 

How  princely  do  I  tpedk  !  how  ghctrp  I  threcUen  ! 

Peasants,  I'll  curb  your  headstrong  impudence. 

And  make  you  tremble  when  the  lion  roars. 

Ye  earth-bred  worms !     Oh  for  a  looking-glass ! 

ToeU  will  write  whole  volumes  of  this  change. 

Where's  my  attendants  ?     Come  hither,  rirrahs,  quickly. 

Or  by  the  wings  of  Hermes,'  &c. 

— Quoted  in  Forster's  Statesmen,  vol.  iv.  p.  15. 
*  Noble's  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  352.  The  title  is  *  Lingua,  or  the  Combat  of 
the  Tongue  and  the  Five  Senses  for  Superiority ;  a  pleasant  Comedy,  first  acted 
at  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  aft^  at  the  Free  School  at  Huntingdon ;' 
Lond.  1657,  24mo.  {Biogr.  Britan,  art  'Cromwell').  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  1607.    The  author  was  Anthony  Brewer. 
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persist  in  the  same  presumption^  caused  Dr.  Beard  to  whip 
him  for  it^  which  was  done  to  no  more  purpose  than  the  rest 
of  his  chastisements^  his  schohu*  growing  insolent  and  incor- 
rigible from  those  results  and  suasions  within  him  to  which 
all  other  dictates  and  instructions  were  useless  and  as  a  dead 
letter/  This  seems  to  have  been  a  current  anecdote  of  those 
times^  for  in  describing  the  indecision  of  Oliver  at  a  later 
period^  whether  he  should  accept  the  title  of  king.  Lord 
Clarendon  reports,  that  '  they  who  were  yery  near  him  said, 
that  in  this  perplexity  he  revolved  his  former  dream  or  ap- 
parition, that  had  first  informed  and  promised  him  the  high 
fortune  to  which  he  was  already  arrived,  and  which  was 
generally  spoken  of  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles, 
and  when  he  was  not  in  a  posture  that  promised  such  exalta- 
tion ;  and  that  he  then  observed,  it  had  only  declared,  '  that 
he  should  be  the  greatest  mun  in  England,  and  should  be  near 
to  be  king;'  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  should  be  only 
near,  and  never  actually  attain  the  crown.'*  Sir  Philip 
Warwick  also  tells  us,  '  there  went  a  story  of  him,  that  in 
the  daytime,  lying  melancholy  in  his  bed,  he  believed  that  a 
spirit  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  should  be  the 
greatest  man  (not  mentioning  the  word  king)  in  this  kingdom. 
Which  his  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Steward,  told  him  was  trai- 
torous to  relate.'t  Dr.  Bate,  a  physician  of  the  period,  who 
attended  both  Charles  I.  and  Oliver,  but  a  writer  of  little 
authority,  and  utterly  unscrupulous  as  to  keeping  within  the 
limits  of  truth,  gives  as  his  version  of  the  story,  that  Oliver, 
'from  his  earliest  years,  exhibited  no  obscure  marks  of 
enthusiasm.  For  (as  I  have  heard  on  good  authority)  the 
boy  afterwards  told  how  there  had  appeared  to  him  one  in 
human  form,  who  declared  that  he  should  be  king ;  of  which, 
when  his  schoolmaster  was  informed/  by  authority  of  the 
boy's  father,  he  flogged  him.'J    Others  give  us  the  additional 


*  Bebellian,  pp.  839-40. 
f  Memoirs,  pp.  375-7*     It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  'this  is  well  in 
character  with  Sir  Thomas  Steward/  but  such  a  speech  might  be  made  by  any 
loyal  old  gentleman  to  his  presumptuous  nephew,  and  these  were  the  characters 
which  a  fabricator  would  wish  to  portray. 

{  Elenchus  Motuum  Nuperorum  (1663),  pp  373-4. 
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information,  that  '  the  curtains  of  his  bed  were  slowly  with- 
drawn by  a  gigantic  figure,  which  bore  the  aspect  of  a  woman, 
and  which,  gazing  at  him  silently  for  a  while,'  uttered  words 
similar  to  the  above. 

Such  are  the  accounts  of  this  celebrated  story  which  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but,  even  if  they  contain  any  particle  of 
truth,  what  do  they  amount  to,  but  that,  with  himdreds  of 
others,  the  boy  Oliver  dreamed  that  he  should  one  day  be  a 
very  great  man !  Such  readers  as  are  inclined  to  receive  the 
story  of  his  acting  the  part  of  Tactus,  will  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  place  the  date  of  this  dream  very  soon  after  the  scene 
firom  Lingua,  of  which  it  is  so  exact  a  counterpart. 

But  we  may  be  tolerably  certain,  that  at  this  time  Oliver's 
head  was  full  enough  of  fancies  of  kings  and  great  men,  for 
immediately  before  his  first  half  year  at  school,  there  had  been 
grand  visitors  at  Hinchinbrook.  In  the  January  of  the  year 
1603,  the  Gk)lden  Knight,  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  died — a  loss 
which  Oliver,  then  a  child  in  his  fourth  year,  would  hardly 
be  old  enough  to  feel.  On  the  24th  day  of  March,  in  the 
same  year,  however,  an  event  took  place  which  could  not  fail 
to  make  some  impression  on  his  mind.  With  great  difficulty 
he  would  be  made  to  comprehend  that  their  great  and 
glorious  queen  was  dead — princes  die  so  seldom !  Oliver's 
mother  would  tell  him  that  she,  too,  was  a  Steward,  and  that 
the  wife  of  the  townsman  of  Huntingdon  could  with  justice 
address  the  new  King  of  England  by  the  familiar  name  of 
'  cousin.'  The  boy  would  gain  some  very  confused  ideas  on 
the  subject,  and  would  be  sadly  perplexed  between  the 
dignity  which  he  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  position  of 
king,  and  the  notions  of  '  cousinship'  which  he  had  derived 
firom  intercourse  with  his  playfellows  at  Hinchinbrook.  But 
new  wonders  awaited  him.  Sir  Oliver,  second  in  no  loyal 
feeling  to  his  father,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  intended  change 
of  rulers,  than,  mindful  of  the  old  privilege  of  his  house,  he 
despatched  an  invitation  to  the  new  king  to  honour  Hinchin- 
brook with  a  visit  on  his  southward  progress.  The  invitation 
was  graciously  accepted,  and  Sir  Oliver  exhausted  invention 
to  find  means  of  giving  adequate  proof  of  his  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  royal  stranger. 
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Nothing  for  weeks  would  be  heard  of  at  the  Priory  but 
preparations  for  this  great  event.*  All  the  Cromwells — 
uncles^  aunts^  and  cousins^  relations  distant  and  near — 
would  be  assembled  to  swell  the  reception  of  James^  and 
gain  a  share  in  the  royal  smiles.  On  the  27th  of  April 
the  first  English  Stuart  arrived  at  Hinehinbrook,  Lord 
Southampton  carrying  before  him  the  sword  which  the 
mayor  of  Huntingdon  had  oflFered.  Sir  Oliver  received  the 
king  at  the  gate  of  the  great  court,  and  conducted  him  up  a 
walk  that  then  immediately  led  to  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  house.  Here  all  the  Cromwell  family  would  have  grouped 
themselves,  and  here  Oliver  would  obtain  his  first  impression 
of  what  a  king  was  like.  What  would  he  see  ?  A  man  '  of 
middle  stature,  more  corpident  through  his  clothes  than  in 
his  body,  yet  fat  enough ;  his  clothes  being  ever  made  large 
and  easy,  the  doublets  quilted  for  stiletto  proof;  his  breeches 
in  great  plaits  and  full  stufied :  he  was  naturally  of  a  timo- 
rous disposition,  which  was  the  greatest  reason  of  his  quilted 
doublets :  his  eye  large,  ever  rolling  after  any  stranger  that 
came  in  his  presence,  insomuch  that  many  for  shame  have 
left  the  room,  as  being  out  of  countenance ;  his  beard  very 
thin ;  his  tongue  too  large  for  his  mouth,  which  ever  made 
him  speak  full  in  the  mouth,  and  made  him  drink  very  un- 
comely, as  if  eating  his  drink,  which  came  out  into  the  cup 
on  each  side  of  his  mouth ;  his  skin  as  soft  as  tafta  sarsnet, 
which  felt  so  because  he  never  washed  his  hands,  only  rubbed 
his  fingers'  ends  slightly  with  the  wet  end  of  a  napkin.  His 
legs  very  weak,  having  had,  as  was  thought,  some  foul  play 
in  his  youth,  or  rather,  before  he  was  bom,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  stand  at  seven  years  of  age,  so  that  weakness  made 
him  ever  leaning  on  other  men's  shoulders.  His  walk  circular. 
His  dress  as  green  as  the  grass  he  trod  on,  with  a  feather  in 
his  cap,  and  a  horn  instead  of  a  sword  by  his  side  !'  What 
a  surprise  and  disappointment  for  little  Oliver,  who  must  have 


*  The  large  bay  window  of  the  great  room  which,  aooordiug  to  Noble,  was 
erected  by  Sir  Oliver  to  grace  this  occasion,  appears,  from  the  date  1602  on  the 
stone- work  of  the  oatside,  and  the  royal  arms  of  Tudor  over  it,  to  have  been 
built  previously,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. — Brayley's  Beauties  of  England 
and  W'alet,  vol.  vii.  pp.  47l*-2*. 
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been  already  told  of  the  stately  and  dignified  Elizabeth,  with 
her  eagle  eye,  under  which  the  stoutest  hearts  quailed.  What 
must  Sir  Oliver  have  thought  when  he  contrasted  the  ridi- 
culous being  before  him  with  the  great  princess  upon  whom, 
in  his  fietther^s  life,  he  had  waited  on  similar  occasions^.and 
before  whom  he  had  knelt  to  receive  the  chivalrous  honour 
c£  knighthood ! 

But,  whatever  his  private  thoughts.  Sir  Oliver  never  for 
one  moment  deviated  from  his  strict  duties  of  loyal  ob-> 
servance.  'The  king,'  we  are  told,  'here  met  with  a  more 
magnificent  reception  than  he  had  ever  done  since  leaving 
his  paternal  kingdom.  All  strove  to  please,  every  one  to 
see,  the  new  sovereign,  who  was  to  unite  two  jarring  and 
valiant  kingdoms,  and  to  be  the  common  monarch  of  both. 
Sir  Oliver  gratified  this  desire  to  the  fiill.  His  doors  were 
thrown  wide  open  to  receive  all  that  chose  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  new  king,  or  even  to  see  him ;  and  each  individual  was 
welcomed  with  the  choicest  viands  and  most  costly  wines. 
Even  the  populace  had  free  access  to  the  cellars  during  the 
whole  of  his  majesty's  stay.  Then  there  came  the  heads  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  their  robes,  to  congratulate 
King  James  upon  his  accession,  in  a  long  Latin  oration. 
The  royal  guest  remained  with  Sir  Oliver  until  after  break* 
&8t  on  April  29th ;  and  on  leaving  Hinchinbrook,  was  pleased 
to  express  the  obligation  he  had  received  from  him  and  his 
lady.  To  the  former  he  said,  at  parting,  as  he  passed  through 
the  court,  in  his  broad  Scotch  manner,  '  Morry  mon,  thou 
hast  treated  me  better  than  ony  one  since  I  left  Edenburgh !'' 
And  indeed  Sir  Oliver  bears  the  reputation  of  having  given 
the  greatest  feast  with  which  a  king  had  ever  been  entertained 
by  a  subject.  To  carry  this  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  '  he 
presented  the  king,  on  his  departure,  with  many  gifts  of 
great  value ;  amongst  others,  a  large  elegant  wrought  standing 
cup  of  gold,  goodly  horses,  deep-mouthed  hounds,  and  divers 
hawks  of  excellent  wing ;  and  distributed  amongst  the  royal 
officers  the  sum  of  50/.'  '  So  many  and  so  great  proofs 
of  attachment,  and  in  a  manner  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  the  prince,  gained  his  regard;  which  he  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  expressing  by  creating  him,  with  fifty- 
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nine  others^  a  Knight  of  the  Bath^  prior  to  the  coronation. 
This  ceremony  was  performed  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  July ; 
upon  which  day  Sir  Oliver,  with  the  other  gentlemen  designed 
for  that  honoor,  rode  in  state  from  St.  James'  to  the  court, 
and  so,  with  their  esquires  and  pages,  about  the  tilt-yard; 
and  from  thence  to  St.  James's  Park,  where,  alighting  from 
their  horses,  and  going  in  a  body  to  the  presence-gallery,  they 
received  their  knighthood  from  his  majesty.'*  All  these 
splendours  and  honours  at  Hinchinbrook  and  St.  James's 
were  seen  or  heard  of  by  young  Oliver  in  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood. The  memorv  of  them  woidd  not  soon  die  out  in  the 
circles  which  he  fi^uented ;  and  if  we  may  believe  another 
celebrated  tradition,  the  next  year  did  not  pass  without  his 
nearer  acquaintance  with  a  second  member  of  the  Stuart 
family. 

Noble  tells  it  in  the  following  words :  '  They  have  a  tra- 
dition at  Huntingdon  that  when  King  Charles  I.,  then  Duke 
of  York,  in  his  journey  frx)m  Scotland  to  London,  in  1604, 
called  in  his  way  at  Hinchinbrook,  the  seat  of  Sir  Oliver 
Cromwell,  that  knight,  to  divert  the  young  prince,  sent  for 
his  nephew  Oliver,  that  he  with  his  own  sons  might  play 
with  his  royal  highness.  But  they  had  not  been  long  to- 
gether before  Charles  and  Oliver  disagreed ;  and  as  the  former 
was  then  as  weakly  as  the  latter  was  strong,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  royal  visitant  was  worsted ;  and  Oliver,  even 
at  this  age,  so  little  regarded  dignity,  that  he  made  the  royal 
blood  flow  in  copious  streams  from  the  prince's  nose.  TAis 
WM  looked  upon  as  a  bad  presage  for  that  king  when  the  civil 
wars  commenced,  (!)  I  give  this  only  as  the  report  of  the 
place :  this  so  far  is  certain^  that  Hinchinbrook,  as  being  near 
Huntingdon,  was  generally  one  of  the  resting-places  when 
any  of  the  royal  family  were  going  to  or  returning  from  the 
north  of  England,  or  into  or  from  Scotland.'  It  is  not  likely 
that  boys  so  young  as  the  prince  and  his  companions  would 
have  been  left  alone  without  the  presence  of  attendants,  who, 
we  may  be  well  assured,  would  have  prevented  any  such 


*  These  facts  are  collected  in  Fonter'a  Statetmen  of  the  CommonweaUh^ 
vol.  iv.  i^*  3 1  a- 1 4. 
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occurrence  from  taking  place.  Still  it  is  not  impossible  that, 
in  these  early  years  of  their  lives,  the  sturdy  son  of  the  com- 
moner  of  Huntingdon  was  the  playmate  of  the  pale,  taciturn 
boy,  of  feeble  frame  and  imperfect  utterance,  whose  cold, 
melancholy  features  still  arrest  our  attention  on  the  match- 
less canvas  of  Yandyck.  But  over  any  such  meetings  obli- 
vion has  dropped  her  veil ;  and  it  is  not  by  foolish  stories 
like  the  above  that  the  darkness  which  surrounds  them  can 
be  penetrated. 

Loyalty  would  reign  paramount  in  Robert  Cromwell's 
household  this  same  year,  1604;  for,  among  a  number  of 
gentlemen  on  whom  James  lavishly  bestowed  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  we  find  the  name  of  Thomas  Steward  of  Ely. 
What  stories  of  the  splendours  of  London  and  the  court 
would  not  Sir  Thomas,  on  his  return,  pour  into  the  eager 
ear  of  his  favourite  nephew  ?  Who  can  wonder  if,  with  all 
these  royal  glories  filling  his  brain,  young  Oliver,  in  his 
fietther's  house  at  Himtingdon,  had  day-dreams  and  night- 
visions  of  kings  and  great  men ! 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  efiect 
which  must  have  been  produced  on  the  mind  of  Oliver,  either 
at  once  or  fix)m  the  subsequent  narration  of  those  around 
him,  by  the  succession  of  events  which,  beginning  with  the 
Gimpowder  Plot,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
England  through  the  wretched  reign  of  James.  The  birth 
of  a  sister  in  the  January  of  1606,  and  the  marriage  of  another 
sister  in  the  summer  of  161 1,  may  be  more  definitely  assigned 
as  events  of  special  interest  in  the  household  at  Huntingdon. 
Li  the  register  of  St.  John's  parish  we  find  this  entry  under 
June  and  :  '  Mrs.  Joan  Cromwell  to  Mr.  William  Baker.'* 
Noble  assigns  the  death  of  Ms  Joan  Cromwell  to  the  year 
i6co,  though  in  his  extracts  from  the  register  of  deaths,  on 
which  he  founds  his  text,  the  Joan  who  died  then  is  called 
distinctly  the  daughter  of  Mr.  [Sir]  Oliver  Cromwell.t  The 
marriage  of  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  the  first  marriage  in 
the  family,  would  be  an  event  of  no  little  importance,  and  a 


•  Chntleman'M  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  575,  and  Noble,  toI.  i.  p.  351. 
t  Noble,  vol.  i.  p.  88,  compared  with  p.  349. 


SIS  uacr  hex  it  ilj^-'je. 


Inxi^  ae  eansamiect 


a  &Ltf;w^-o:iiL3&aier.  ;.il  r  Xr.  Bkaard  Howies.^    TUs^  it 
tat  VKu  n3Banc2d  '7  ICr.  Cadrk^  wmAt^jdt^^  deatk 


ft  Rsica  n  ^ae  e&i3ue  vsf  a  coQe^  made  by 
Otrrcr'i  fiiKdber.     Sidser-S^fis^ex  CoCiqce  eooased  among  ita 
iMnefiMton  die  landed  fueSj  of  MoDtaca  in  Himtiiigdoii- 
»Lfje,  and  skcmfacnaf  levaal  bcaaeiuB  of  tint  frmibraiteicd 
tbere  a*  stode^a.     Tbe  ^mibei  of  Momapi  sad  Oomwell 
miut  hare  had  frequent  baacaaxx^  being  the  two  leading 
erjimtT  propriecon,  and  ihothing  vas  more  iiatiml  than  that 
jcmng  OiiTer  shoidd  join  the  college  vith  whidi  they  irare 
erinnected.     On  the  27th  of  Jannanr,  j6iS,t  another  mem- 
ber o(  the  Montagu  iamilT  entered   Sidney-Snaeex.     This 
waa  Edward  Montagu  Viscount  Manderille,  dde&t  son  ci 
Henrj,  Earl  of  ilanchester,  of  KimbiJton  Castle.   An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  secure  the  sendees  of  a  tutcMT  at  home  for 
the  young  nobleman ;  but  the  rigid  dirine  to  whom  applica- 
tion was  made,  refused  to  accept  the  post  on  account  of  a 
reluctance  to  enter  'so  dissolute  a  family/     It  by  no  means 
follows  that  Lord  MandeTille  joined  in  the  excesses  around 
him ;  indeed,  we  find  him  from  an  early  period  taking  the 
c^iposite  side  in  politics  to  his  father,  who  was  Lord  Privy 
Heal,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  disposition  which  led  to 
this  difference  manifested  itself  also  in  a  superior  moral 

•  A\rri\  2^  1616,  14  Jac  i.  '  OUverut  Cromicell,  ffutUin4fdomienns,admusns 
ml  romm^fUfim  sociwrum,  iutare  MagUtro  Ricardo  fftHcM.*^Qaoied  in  Acker- 
tiiMii'i  Jiittofff  qf  the  UmvertUy  of  Cambridge,  voL  ii.  p.  369. 

t  UarL  MSS,  Brit.  Mus.  7038,  p.  355. 
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character.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to 
reflect  that  Oliver  would  be  probably  thrown  at  this  early 
period  into  the  society  of  one  who  was  destined  in  future 
yean  to  be  his  zealous  coadjutor  and  temporary  opponent.* 
But  we  are  not  left  entirely  to  conjecture  on  this  point ;  for  we 
hare  evidence  that  the  Montagues  and  this  Lord  Mandeville 
in  particular  were  well  acquainted  and  on  intimate  terms  with 
Mr.  Howlet,  Oliver^s  tutor,  and  that  other  members  of  the 
&mily  were  placed  under  that  gentleman's  care.  Mr.  Howlet, 
who  was  a  bachelor  in  divinity,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
collie,  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Dean  of 
Cashel^  and  married  a  relative  of  Archbishop  Laud,  at  this 
time  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.f  From  the  latter^s  HU^ 
tarjf  of  Ais  Troubles  and  Trial  we  learn  that,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Bebellion  in  Lreland,  the  dean  was  turned  by  the 
rebels  out  of  all  he  had,  and  forced,  for  safety  of  his  life,  to 
come  with  his  wife  and  children  into  England.  Laud  tells 
us  he  was  obliged  to  relieve  them,  or  otherwise  they  might 
have  begged.  Several  livings  at  this  time  fell  vacant,  and 
after  intricate  negotiations  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
Marquis  of  H.ertford,  concerning  the  claims  of  their  protSgSsy 
the  archbishop  (then  in  the  Tower)  resolved  to  give  Lacking- 
don  (a  rich  living  in  Essex)  to  Mr.  Howlet,  and  Bocking  to 
Dr.  Gauden  (afterwards  celebrated  in  connexion  with  Ecko^v 
PamXiKfi),  Warwick's  protege.  But  some  delay  occurring  in 
the  former  appointment.  Laud  advised  Mr.  Howlet  to  get  a 
certificate  in  his  favour  from  Dr.  Usher,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  to  look  up  all  the  friends  he  could,  and  attend 
with  it  at  the  House  of  Lords.  The  business,  continues 
Laud,  stuck  still ;  but  at  last  he  met  with  the  Lord  Kim- 
bolton,t  who  presently  made  all  weather  fair  for  him ;  and 
upon  his  lordship's  motion  to  the  House  of  Lords,  an  order 


*  This,  howerer,  cannot  have  been  the  case  if  Oliver,  as  is  usually  supposed, 
left  Cambridge  in  June,  1617. 

t  Laud,  in  his  Diary,  prefixed  to  the  History  of  his  TVouhles  and  Trial, 
Dotes  that, '  Dr.  Neile,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  gave  me  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon,  December  i,  1615.' 

X  Lord  Mandeville  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  in  his  Cither's  lifetime,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Kimbolton. 


S04  tiMix  Lur  or  c 


on  Vj  -yrjterrt.  v%»  ^isf :  tltf  Lcri  ILsoswi  to  wbaae  ««x« 
Xr.  Ho^jec  lad  '-xkl  t3S7,  w  de  Txa^de  v>  Lord  Ki=i- 
VxVjCl  :  a£  viiictL  irne  liso  die  Lord  diLboisoiL  hiMiwIf  viiS 
a  ftT:<ii»Tit  ZL  tne  suzie  Cf:jje2e.  iiid  knev  t&e  penoBL  idJ 
vorth  o^  Mr.  Ho*^Jet.  Tliis  Li»  lor&fcip  kifioanbhr  bov 
rcmemrKrefL  etae  r:  ^w-'-y^^  ha^e  zone  bazd  vidk  Mr.  Hoviec's 
iiecmBhie».  So  ^ipoc.  ihie  ordo'  dms  iTfrcamrf,  he  coochsiies, 
I  CTjiIaxai  Lackiiuri»jc  Tipoa  him.-^ 

The  Master  of  SidzLer-Sodaex  CDiIeee,  dmizi^  the  period  of 
residence  iLere.  w  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  FeOow  (^ 
He  va«  of  a  sood  £uiuIt  settled  as  Bishop's 
Middlefaain,  in  the  coantr  of  Dnrfaam,  *  vhere  his  &ther  vas 
a  leemleman  rj(  more  aanfientrr  thaa  estate/^  In  1615  he 
was  ma«le  Arefadeacoa  of  Tazmton ;  in  1621,  Prebendarr  of 
York  azid  Lady  Marsarers  ProfinMr.  In  1618  he  was  ap- 
prAnted  one  of  King  Jamers  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort ; 
and  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  was  named  to 
sereral  honoorable  posu  in  the  inquiries  into  Chnrdi  gorem- 
ment  which  then  ensued.  But  he  gradually  withdrew  firom 
public  employments,  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  grew  too 
rough  and  troubled  for  his  peaceful  and  sensitiTe  mind ;  and 
though  he  continued  Master  until  the  period  of  his  death 
^September  7,  1643},  ^  ^^^^  suflFered  a  temporary  impri- 
sonment for  the  passive  resistanoe  which  he  offered  to  the 
commands  of  the  powers  that  were,  and  the  assistance  which 
he  fianctioned  the  collie  in  affording  to  the  arms  of  the 
kingT     

*  Lord*  Jommah, 
t  liftfid'i  nitUrtry  of  lis  TrcmbUs  amd  Trial,  pp.  I94-5»  and  Sari,  J£S5. 

I  He  ht^»me  MmHUt  in  i6og.^SarI.  MS8.  7037. 

{  Arkemuui,  nb,  gop.  and  Harl.  MSS,  7038,  p.  3^ 

1;  At  which,  himerer,  be  never  Attended. — Carter's  HUtcfif  of  the  Vmivtr- 
»ify  of  CamJ/ridge,  p.  38 1. 

f  Awirdiiig  to  an  entry  in  the  'book  entitled  Acta  ColUgii  Sidm.'  (p.  39), 
qwtUjtl  ill  liarl,  M88.  7037,  p.  422— '  Jnlj  2,  1642,  It  waa  ordered  by  the 
Mfutt^r,  Mr.  Oarbat,  Pendrett,  Ilaine,  Ward,  being  the  nugor  part  then  pre- 
•ent,  tliat  lOOl.  slumld  be  taken  out  of  the  treasury  for  the  king's  use,  and  so 
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In  those  days  we  have  some  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
gratitude  of  his  former  pupils  was  of  considerable  advantage 
to  him  ;*  and  at  his  fimeral^  we  also  leam^  that  the  Lord 
Mandeville^  then  Earl  of  Manchester^  attended.  He  died^  it 
is  said^  in  reduced  circumstances^  his  estate  never  having 
been  large^  and  nearly  all  of  it  spent  in  maintaining  his  poor 
relatives  and  purchasing  the  books  necessary  for  his  pro* 
fession.f  Perhaps,  however,  the  fact  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  his  history,  and  the  one  which  connects  him 
the  most  closely  with  X)liver,  is  that  he  was  one  of  the 
translators,  or  rather  revisers,  of  the  Bible  in  King  Jameses 
reign,]:  and  associated  therefore  with  that  beautiful  version, 
which,  for  pureness  and  elevation  of  language,  defies  all  modem 
competition.  Dr.  Ward  was  not  a  man  of  great  strength  of 
character,  but  possessed  a  mind  morbidly  sensitive  on  the 
point  of  performing  his  duty  to  his  coUege,§  with  which  he 


mDch  plate  as  hath  heen  given  to  the  Master  aud  Fellows,  for  admission  of 
leUow-commoners,  should  be  set  apart  in  lieu  of  it»  till  it  be  paid.' 

*  Dr.  Richard  Holdsworth  writes,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1643, '  To  the  Right 
Worshipfhl  his  Reverend  Friend,  Mr.  Doctor  Warde,  Master  of  Sydney  CoUege, 
in  Cambridge :  Rev.  Sir, — ^Although  I  be  both  rembved  and  retired,  yet  I  casn- 
ally  heard,  both  to  my  grief  of  your  restraint,  and  to  my  rqjoidng  of  your 
sudden  enUtrgement,  being  well  assured  that  the  first  would  have  cost  me  much 
angmsh,  if  it  had  not  been  sweetened  with  the  second.' — Tanner  Papers 
(Bodleian),  vol.  Ixii.  part  i,  pp.  23-4. 

t  Fuller  thus  relates  his  death :  '  Now,  as  high  winds  bring  some  men  sooner 
into  sleep,  so  I  conceive  the  storms  and  tempests  of  these  distracted  times  in- 
vited this  good  old  man  the  sooner  to  his  long  rest ;'  and  he  gives  the  following 
epitome  of  his  religious  position :  *  He  was  counted  a  Puritan  before  these  times, 
and  Popish  in  these  times ;  and  yet,  being  always  the  same,  was  a  true  Protes* 
tant  at  aU  times.' — Quoted  in  Ackerman,  ub.  sup.,  and  see  Carter's  Hutory  of 
the  UmvertUy  of  Cambridge,  p.  381.     Harl.  MS 8.  7038,  p-  341- 

X  Sari,  M8S.  7033,  p.  47,  and  Carter's  History  of  the  University  qf  Cam* 
^>ridge,  pp.  375-8. 

§  The  extreme  and  morbid  conscientiousness  of  Dr.  Ward  is  well  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  extract  from  his  Adversaria,  given  in  Hctrl, 
MSS.  7038,  pp.  344-9:  'January  26,  t6io,  being  Satur^y.  Remember 
the  grreat  agony  and  distress  of  thy  mind  for  yielding  to  accept  of  Mr. 
Smith;  how  heavy,  lumpish,  and  pensive  thou  wast  ever  since  Tuesday  at 
one  of  the  dock,  when  thou  did'st  consent,  upon  his  weeping  and  g^ef  which 
be  then  uttered,  and  that  thou  did'st  it  only  out  of  compassion,  presently  to 
comfort  him  who  was  in  such  anguish  and  distress.  Consider  thy  great  impo- 
tency  and  imbecility,  that  must  presently  yield,  and  could  not  say  that  thou 
would  induce  thyself  and  think  of  it,  or  defer  a  little  to  answer  it.    O !  what 
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dips  were  fmzMfad  in  ks»  time, 
tbe  sdiobzikipft  iigntfULfd,  So  scricc 
and  lo  iobcr  were  t&e  naimen  of  Sidnrr-Si 
naatersidpj  tko,  in  i^iS.  Land,  dien  Bidop  of  London,  in 
Uf  GmJtU^rmtiimM  praemiei  io  iJU  Kim§  J^yt  tMer  9eitiimg 
tie  Ckmrek  Gorermmgui,  oompbincd  of  Aat  eoDei^  and 
Emanuel  as  being  the  mmeries  of  Pmriimmim*  a  word  wliich 
we  baTe  leen  was  then  a  sTnoarm  tar  remaikable  pnzitr  of 
morak.  In  the  face  of  these  &cts  we  haTe  our  attention 
dnnm  to  alleged  exoesKs  of  OliTer,  whichy  if  tme,  must 
ineritablj,  nnder  so  sereie  a  disci(dine,  haTe  led  to  hia  ex- 
pnlfion.  Heath,  of  ooune,  is  among  these  TCfacioos  chroni- 
ders,  and  tells  ns,  'The  lelaticm  of  a  £ither,  and  one  so  stem 
and  strict  an  examiner  of  him,  kept  him  in  some  awe  and 
subjection '  (notwithstanding  all  his  borish  wickedness !)  '  till 
his  translation  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  placed  in  Sydney 
College,  more  to  satisfy  his  fisither's  curiofiity  (!)  and  desire, 
than  out  of  any  hopes  of  completing  him  in  his  studies,  which 
never  reached  any  good  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
During  his  short  residence  here,  where  he  was  more  famous 
for  his  exercises  in  the  fields  than  in  the  schools  (in  which  he 
never  had  the  honour  of,  because  no  worth  and  merit  to  a 
degree),  being  one  of  the  chief  match-players  and  players  of 
footbaU,  cudgels,  or  any  other  boisterous  sport  or  game,'  &c. 
Sir  William  Dugdale  reports  that,  '  in  his  youth  (Oliver) 
was  for  some  time  bred  up  in  Cambridge,  where  he  made  no 


ft  gmf  wfti  it  to  thj  coaaaence  to  yield  against  thy  special  persnasioii  thoa 
liad'ft  (/f  G.  bis  eminencj,  and  to  show  thj  infidelity  and  instability,  notwitb- 
sUtulinf(  thon  wast  resolved  not  to  choose.  Good  Lord,  deliver  me  out  of  this 
Anipjish,  and  I  will  never  be  solicited  to  go  against  my  special  persoaaon  while 
I  liTMitho.  Hid  me  of  this  distress,  and  I  will  he  more  eareJkU  to  see  my 
eaholart  bring  me  better  ciccounte  of  sermons  than  heretofore  they  have  done, 
and  will  be  more  diligent  in  reading  Scriptures,  which  (alas !)  I  have  too  too 
(sin)  much  neglected  a  long  time.  I  know  not  what  to  do,  but  mine  eyes  are 
toward  'Hioo  I' 

*  Memoirs  qf  the  Protector,  by  0.  Cromwell,  Esq.,  p.  215. 
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proficiency  in  any  kind  of  learning ;  but  then  and  afterwards 
sorting  himself  with  drinking  companions  and  the  under- 
sort  of  people  (being  of  rough  and  blustering  disposition)^  he 
had  the  name  of  a  royster  amongst  those  that  knew  him/ 
Dr.  Bate,  in  a  work  published  in  1661,  goes  so  feur  as  to 
assert,  that '  his  debauched  incivilities  and  sottish  insobriety 
expelled  him  from  the  University  of  Cambridge.^  Bate  is, 
however,  alone  in  this  assertion,  and  does  not  repeat  it  him- 
self in  the  edition  of  his  better-known  work,  published  in 
1663,  where  he  merely  remarks  that  Oliver  '  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  learning  at  Cambridge ;  but  these  were  unstable, 
he  being  quickly  satiated  with  study,  and  taking  more 
pleasure  in  horse  and  field  exercise/f  Burnet  tells  us,  that 
Oliver  'had  no  foreign  language  but  the  little  Latin  that 
stuck  to  him  from  his  education,  which  he  spoke  very  viciously 
and  scantily/ 

In  proceeding  with  the  collection  of  these  traditionary 
acooimts,  we  find  that  a  firiendly  biographer  relates  that, 

*  whilst  Oliver  was  a  student  at  Cambridge,  there  wanted  not 
some  presages  of  his  future  greatness ;  neither  was  he  then 
so  much  addicted  to  speculation  as  to  action,  as  was  observed 
by  his  tutor/  He  adds  that  he  left,  'aft;er  a  good  pro- 
ficiency in  the  university,':^  and  Carrington  speaks  of  his 

*  having  finished  his  course  of  study  at  the  university,  where 
he  had  perfectly  acquired  unto  himself  the  Latin  tongue; 
which  language,  as  all  men  know,  he  made  use  of  to  treat 
with  strangers  /  and  he  ftirther  informs  us  that  Oliver  '  ex- 
celled chiefly  in  the  mathematics,  as  likewise  he  may  be  justly 
said  to  have  yielded  to  no  gentleman  whatsoever  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  rest  of  the  arts  and  8ciences/§  A  panegyrist  of 
Cromwell,  in  later  years,  thus  addresses  him:  'You  have 
gathered  up  the  literary  dust  at  Cambridge,  without  deepen- 


*  Liv€9,  Actions,  and  Executions  of  the  prime  Actors  and  principal  JSirmw- 
turners  of  that  horrid  Murder  of  our  late  pious  and  sacred  Sovereign  King 
Charles  L,  of  ever-blessed  Memory ;  with  some  remarkable  passages  in  the  lives 
of  others,  their  assistants,  who  died  before  they  could  be  brought  to  justice, 
pp.  4-5. 

t  JElenchus  Motuum,  &c  pp.  273-4. 
{  Perfect  Politician,  &c  §  Life,  &c,  p.  4. 
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ing  the  tracks  of  learning ;  tou  have  gamiahed  your  under- 
standing  with  those  arts  which  become  a  liberal  nature ;  you 
have  rubbed  off  the  rust  of  your  mind;  you  hare  sharpened 
the  edge  of  your  wit ;  you  have  gained  such  a  character^  as 
not  to  be  reckoned  an  Ul  schobur ;  and  fitted  yoursdf^  by  the 
rudiments  of  the  sciences^  to  manage  the  highest  offices  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Tou  have  given  us^  in  &ct,  such  a 
specimen  of  your  capacity,  that  you  may  make  it  appear,  if 
you  were  disposed  to  go  on  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  how 
Tery  able  you  are  to  equal  the  greatest  masters,'  &c. 

The  royalist  author  of  the  life  of  Waller  prefixed  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  works,  informs  us  that  '  Cromwell  loved,  or 
affected  to  love,  men  of  wit.  Mr.  Waller  firequently  waited 
on  him,  being  his  kinsman ;  and,  as  he  often  declared  to  me, 
observed  him  to  be  very  well  read  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
story.'''*'  We  find,  besides,  from  the  despatches  of  the  foreign 
ministers,  that  Cromwell  carried  on  fluently  a  conversation  in 
Latin.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  spent  this  period  at  college,  may  be 
gained  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  subsequent  speeches  and 
letters,  and  particularly  fix)m  one  or  two  passages  in  the  latter, 
which  deserve  to  be  extracted.  Writing  to  the  father  of  his 
son  Richard's  wife,  he  says,  '  I  have  committed  my  son  to 
you ;  pray  give  him  adWce.  I  envy  him  not  his  contents ;  but 
I  fear  he  should  be  swallowed  up  in  them.  I  would  have  him 
mind  and  understand  business ;  read  a  little  history;  study  the 
mathematics  and  cosmography :  these  are  good,  with  subordina- 
tion to  the  things  of  God.  Better  than  idleness,  or  mere 
outward  worldly  contents.  These  fit  for  public  services,  for 
which  a  man  is  bom.'f  And,  in  a  letter  to  Richard  himself, 
he  more  particularly  says,  '  Take  heed  of  an  unactive,  vain 
spirit !  Recreate  yourself  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh* s  History : 
iffs  a  body  of  history,  and  will  add  much  wjore  to  your  under^ 
stunding  than  fragments  of  story. '% 

The  taste  at  least  for  such  subjects  as  these,  which  he  sub- 


*  Waller's  *Life/  prefixed  to  his  Foenu,  p.  30 :  Lond.  172a,  i2ino. 
t  Carlyle's  Letters,  Sfo,,  of  Cromwell  (1846},  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 

{  lb.  p.  161. 
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sequently  recommended  to  his  son,  Oliver  must  have  formed 
at  Huntingdon  or  Cambridge  in  his  early  years ;  and  they 
tally  remarkably  with  Carrington's  account  of  his  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  Waller^s  report  of  his  proficiency  in 
history.*  StiU  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Oliver  recalled 
his  acquirements,  in  after  years,  in  a  very  different  spirit  from 
that  in  which  he  first  entered  on  them ;  and  we  shall  not  be 
&r  from  the  truth,  if  we  deduce  from  these  varying  accoimts 
that  he  studied  at  Cambridge,  as  most  men  do,  without  any 
especial  eye  to  the  ultimate  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
knowledge  so  gained,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  that  his 
active  and  energetic  constitution  made  him  mix  with  his 
studies  a  large  share  of  out-of-door  exercises  and  enjoyments. 
By  this  means  he  acquired  a  greater  knowledge  of  men  and 
practical  life ;  though  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that,  at  this  early 
age,  he  played  at  cudgels  for  the  sake  of  studying  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

But,  whatever  be  our  judgment  on  the  details  given  above^ 
this  much  is  certain,  that  in  the  year  1617  Oliver's  course  of 
life  at  the  university  received  at  least  a  temporary  check. 
In  the  June  of  that  year  Robert  Cromwell  died  at  Huntingdon, 
and  was  buried  at  the  church  of  All  Saints,  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month.  Oliver  must,  of  course,  have  returned 
home  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  death  was  rather  sudden, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  date  of  the  will,  which  is  as  late 
as  the  6th  of  this  June,  and  from  the  still  more  striking  date 
of  the  marriage  of  Oliver's  younger  sister,  Margaret,  which 
is  entered  thus  in  the  register  of  St.  John's :  '  aoth  Jime, 
1617,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cromwell  married  to  Mr.  Valentine 
Walton.'  The  marriage  must  have  been  precipitated  by  the 
approaching  death  of  Robert  Cromwell,  which  must  have 
taken  place  almost  contemporaneously ;  and  with  an  interval 
of  only  four  days,  Oliver,  possibly,  stood  in  the  church  of 
St.  John's  to  give  away  his  sister,  and  in  All  Saints  to  bury 
his  father.    It  was  a  joyless  wedding ;  and  with  our  knowledge 


*  We  know  also,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Manton,  that  Oliver  in  later  years 
fbrmed  '  a  noble  collection '  of  hookL^-Life  of  Dr,  Manton,  p.  ao :  8vo,  Lond. 
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5a.  Itcwwer.  i»  '^^^r^^^  iareKfct  could  rendk,  the 
ra»  a.  atlm^cs*  jicbc  «cg£i<.auii,  TheWakons 
of  Gms  ScaasitsciL  vert  a  &KiIy  of  toiDe  efsneadcvahfe  stand- 
ing azid  nnpflrtaaceni  Ae  coimrr  qf  Hmiinpka ;  and  though 
in  lEanj  pociss  die  Bind  of  VaLtBEtiiicWahi3n  had  been  fionned 
in  a  diderent  ichaol  from  chas  of  hi»  farothcr-in-lnv,  nhi- 
maiuij  ther  harnujiuBed  in  bon^  boch  of  them  decplr  imbued 
vitL  the  ^knt  of  PantazusaL  Bt  h&s  will  Robert  Cromwdl 
'kfc  toEhxabcth  his  wife  two-diiidi  of  his  {HropcrtT  ^^indonre 
cf  her  jointme,  ior  the  term  of  tventr-one  Tears,  to  go 
towards  majntaxning  his  danghters :  and  to  the  latter  he  ako 
gare  the  6oc/.  which  his  brother-in-law  WhaDcr  <iwcd  him. 
The  win  is  witnessed  br  John  Cromwdl  (son  of  Sir  Olrner), 
Thomas  Beard  Otirer^s  old  schoolmaster. ,  Richard  Cromwell 
^Olirer^s  nnde},  and  Paul  Kent.  The  wiD  was  proved  at 
London  on  the  21st  of  Angnst  fidlowing  ;*  and  br  an  inquisi- 
tion taken  at  Huntingdon  on  the  9th  of  September,  it  appears 
that  the  testator  died  possessed  of '  one  capital  measnage  and 
lands,  kc,  caUed  Le  Augustine  Frrers,  in  Huntingdon,  hdd 
of  the  king  in  eapite  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knighf  s  fee, 
and  the  rectory  of  Hartford,  hdd  also  of  the  king  as  of  the 
manor  of  East  Greenwich/ 

'The  will  which  Robert  Cromwell  made  was  probably 
influenced  by  the  known  intention  of  Sir  Thomas  Steward  to 
make  his  nephew  his  heir.  The  disposition,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  considered  as  rather  fisiTourable  to  the 
interests  of  Oliver^  and  as  indicating  in  his  father  no  distrust 
of  his  management  of  the  property.* 

As  to  the  course  which  the  young  head  of  the  fiEonily,  who 
ha^l  then  just  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  pursued  under 
these  circumstances,  there  exists  considerable  doubt.  Ac- 
c<irding   to  several  authorities  (if  their  testimony  is  worthy 


*  Prorof^.    Off.   London,  Weldon  78  Qn  Noble,  voL  i.  p.  84),  and  Earl, 
MS8,  ij^ij,  p,  306. 
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such  a  name)  he  did  not  again  return  to  Cambridge,  but 
proceeded  to  London  to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  law.     But 
these  writers  do  not  definitely  state  the  year  in  which  he 
quitted  Huntingdon  for  the  metropolis,   and  differ  among 
themselyes  as  to  whether  he  did  so  immediately  after  his 
jEftther's  death,  or  aft;er  the  lapse  of  some  shorter  or  longer 
period  spent  at  his  mother^s  house.     One  of  Oliver^s  later 
biographers  remarks,   'Some  writers  say  he  continued  at 
college  one  year,  others  two :  upon  the  strictest  search  and 
inquiry  at  the  college,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  there  of  the 
time  of  his  quitting ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there  should 
be  any  other  authentic  source  of  information,  after  the  lapse 
of  forty  years  to  the  Restoration.    No  ground,  therefore,  of 
belief  is  left  that  he  quitted  the  college  before  the  usual  time 
<rf  quitting.  **    It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  Oliver  left 
the  university  prematurely,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
position  which  he  was  called  upon  to  assume  on  his  father^s 
death ;  and  this  may  account  for,  and  is  confirmed  by,  the 
&ct  that  his  name  does  not  appear  among  the  graduates  from 
that  college.     But,  beyond  this  argument,  there  is  not  any 
worthy  a  moment's  consideration,  for  the  earlier  biographers 
miake  no  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  living  persons  (such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Earl  of  Manchester)  &om  whom  they  might 
possibly  have  obtained   authentic   details;  but  leave  their 
statements  to  rest  on  the  trust  inspired  by  the  remainder  of 
their  narratives,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  great  in  any 
unprejudiced  reader.     And  the  same  remark  applies  to  their 
stories  about  Oliver's  dissolute  life  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
immediately  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  upon  which  we  now 
enter.     It  will  soon  be  seen  that  the  dates  assigned  to  the 
several  delinquencies  are  in  no  slight  degree  confused  and  at 
variance  with  themselves  and  with  ascertained  facts. 

If  the  imited  testimony  of  fiiends  and  foes  is  to  be  allowed 
any  weight,  it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  Oliver,  after 
finishing  his  college  career,  visited  London,  and  while  there 


•  Oliver  Cromwcll'g  Memoirt  of  the  Protector,  Ac.  p.  215.  The  author  of 
The  Portraiture  of  Sis  SoycU  SRghnees  Oliver,  late  Lord  Protector,  sayi 
(p.  8)  '  here  [at  Cambridge]  he  Uved  for  some  years.* 

p  2 
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entered  on  the  study  of  the  law.  Most  of  his  early  biogra- 
phers make  him  to  have  entered  at  Lincoln^s  Inn ;  but  the 
absence  of  his  name  from  the  books  of  that  society  seems  a 
fatal  objection  to  this  assertion^  and  is  a  not  unfair  test  of 
the  general  accuracy  of  these  historians.  The  books  of  the 
other  societies  have  been  searched  with  equal  want  of  success ; 
from  which  we  may  deduce,  that  if  Oliver  really  did  engage 
in  any  law  studies,  '  he  entered  himself  merely  in  the  chambers 
of  some  learned  gentleman,  with  an  eye  to  obtain  some  tine 
ture  of  law,  for  doing  county  magistracy,  and  the  other  duties 
of  a  gentleman  citizen,  in  a  reputable  manner.^  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed  that  Carrington,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  Oliver's  biographers,  and  whose  book  is 
dedicated  to  Richard  Cromwell,  tells  us  that,  '  having  finished 
his  course  of  study  at  the  university,  his  parents  designed 
him  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  politics ;  it  being  very  reqidsite  that  he  who  was  ordained 
to  give  law  to  three  kingdoms,  and  to  the  whole  sea  besides, 
should  have  a  smack  of  the  law,  and  chiefly  of  tho9e  wkick  were 
ike  most  essential  and  universal;  for  he  dived  not  over-deep 
into  their  study,  but  rather  chose  to  run  a  course  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  sciences,'  Scc.t  That  Oliver  should  have  come  to 
London,  in  order  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  otjurisprudence^ 
seems  a  natural  sequence  to  his  classical  studies ;  and  would, 
of  course,  by  no  means  imply  his  having  entered  on  the  pro- 
fession  of  the  law.  Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  authority  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general Dnunmond  (afterwards  Lord  Strathallan), 
assures  us  that,  in  Dnunmond's  presence,  Oliver,  in  an  inter- 
view  with  some  commissioners  sent  from  Scotland,  '  entered 
into  a  long  discourse  on  the  nature  of  the  regal  power  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Mariana  and  Buchanan;'  and 
adds  that  '  Dnunmond  said  Cromwell  had  plainly  the  better 
of  them  at  their  own  weapon,  and  upon  their  own  principles.' J 
Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  any  hearsay  story  of 
Burnet,  I  may  add,  that  other  incidental  proofe  occur  in  his 


*  Carlyle,  vol.  i.  p.  6i.  It  is  posnble  that  he  mny  have  entered  at  one  of  the 
inns  of  Chancery. 

t  I/ffe,  &c.  p.  4.  {  SuUny  ^f  Ms  Ovm  jRmet, 
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letters  and  speeches  that  Oliver  had  devoted  some  attention 
to  the  study  of  jurisprudence. 

His  conduct^  while  in  London^  is  thus  described  by  Heath  : 
^  It  was  not  Umg  after  his  father's  death  ere  Oliver^  weary  of 
the  Muses  and  that  strict  course  of  Ij/e^ — ^here  Heath  recollects 
himself  and  qualifies  thus — '  though  he  gave  latitude  enough 
to  it  in  his  wild  sallies  and  flyings  out^  abandoned  the  uni* 
versity^  and  returned  home,  saluted  with  the  name  of  young 
Mr.  Cromwell,  now  in  the  room  and  place  of  his  father; 
which  how  he  became,  his  uncontrolled  debaucheries  did 
publicly  declare.'  After  renumerating  these,  with  the  details 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader.  Heath  con* 
tinues :  '  These  pranks  made  his  mother  advise  vdth  herself 
and  his  friends  what  she  should  do  vnih  him,  to  remove  the 
scandal  which  had  been  cast  upon  the  family  by  his  means  : 
and  therefore  it  was  concluded  to  send  him  to  one  of  the  inns 
of  court,  under  pretence  of  his  studying  the  laws ;  where, 
among  the  mass  of  people  in  London,  and  fr^uency  of  vices 
of  all  sorts,  his  might  pass  in  the  throng.  Lincohi's  Inn  was 
the  place  pitched  upon ;  and  thither  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  a  suit* 
able  garb  to  his  fortunes,  was  sent ;  where  but  for  a  little  he 
continued  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  the  studies  there, 
were  so  far  regretful  beyond  all  his  tedious  apprenticeship  to 
the  more  facile  academick  sciences,  that  he  had  a  kind  of  an* 
tipathy  to  his  company  and  converse  there,  and  so  spent  his 
time  in  an  inward  spite,  which  for  that  space  superseded  the 
enormous  extravagancy  of  former  vitiousness;  his  vices 
having  a  certain  kind  of  intermission,  succession,  or  trans- 
migration, like  a  complete  revolution  of  wickedness  into  one 
another,  so  ihAtfew  of  his  feats  were  practised  here.  And  it  is 
some  kind  of  good  luck  for  that  honourable  society,  that  he 
hath  left  so  small  and  so  innocent  a  memorial  of  his  member- 
ship therein.^*  Another  writer's  version  of  this  is,  that  'he 
came  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  associated  himself  with  those 
of  the  best  rank  and  quality,  and  the  most  ingenuous  persons ; 


*  FliMgelUim,  pp.  15-16.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  chambers  orer  the 
{Tfttewaj  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  Chanoery-lane,  were  those  occapied  or  frequented 
by  Oliver  during  this  period. 
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for  thougli  lie  were  of  a  nature  not  adverse  to  study  and  con- 
templation^ yet  he  seemed  rather  addicted  to  conversation, 
and  the  reading  of  men  and  their  several  tempers,  than  to  a 
continual  poring  upon  authors/  &c.*  But  it  is  not  only  on 
subjects  such  as  these  that  the  thoughts  of  Oliver  are  engaged. 
Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  his  residence  or  studies  in 
London,  the  registers  of  St.  Giles'  Church,  Crippl^ate,  still 
bear  indisputable  testimony,  that  at  least  on  the  2:tnd  day  of 
August,  1 6 to,  he  was  present  in  that  city.  In  these  we  read, 
in  the  list  of  marriages  under  that  day,  '  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
Elizabeth  Bourchcr.'  Tliis,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  observed,  gives 
us  a  clue  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Oliver  passed  part  of  his 
time  during  his  stay  in  London.  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  whom 
some  of  the  royalist  lampoons  have  caricatured  as  a  homely 
sloven,  appears,  from  the  portrait  still  at  Hinchinbrook,  to 
have  possessed  considerable  beauty.  Her  features  are  regular 
and  pleasing,  and  her  whole  countenance  gives  an  impression 
of  dignity  and  intelligence.  The  little  we  know  of  her,  points 
to  a  character  which  adapted  itself  with  ease  and  propriety 
to  every  position,  which,  during  the  variations  of  her  singular 
fortunes,  she  was  called  upon  to  occupy.  Some  letters  which, 
at  a  later  period,  passed  between  her  and  her  husband,  have, 
fortunately,  been  preserved;  and  these  present  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  warm  and  constant  affection  and  confidence 
which  ever  existed  between  them.  From  them  we  learn  that, 
even  when  Oliver  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  she  ventured 
to  urge  upon  him,  with  mild  earnestness,  the  course  which 
she  thought  best  adapted  to  sustain  in  others  that  high 
opinion  of  his  character  which  she  believed  to  be  only  his 
legitimate  due.  Her  father.  Sir  James  Bourchier,  knight, 
'  of  Tower-hill,  London,'  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  a  family 
of  city  merchants,  and  is  well  known  to  have  possessed  landed 
property  near  Felsted  in  Essex,  where  he  usually  resided. 
He  was,  also,  connected  with  the  Hampdens,  under  whose 
auspices  the  marriage  was  generally  xmderstood  to  have  been 
arranged.  Three  days  after  its  celebration  (August  25th),  as 
^  we  discover  from  a  deed  still  in  existence,  Oliver  (described 


♦  The  Portraiture  of  His  Ro^al  Highness  Oliver,  late  Lord  Protector,  1659. 
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in  the  document  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  alias  Williams,  of  Hunt- 
ingdon^ Esq.)  entered  into  a  defeasance  of  statute  staple  to 
Thomas  Morley*  (citizen  and  leather-seller  of  London)  in 
4000L,  conditioned  that  he  should,  before  the  20th  of  No- 
vember following,  convey  and  assure  unto  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
for  the  term  of  her  life,  for  her  jointure,  all  that  parsonage- 
house  of  Hartford,  with  all  the  glebe  lands  and  tythes,  in  the 

county  of  Himtingdon.'t 

It  was  to  the  old  house  at  Huntingdon,  inhabited  by  his 
mother^  that  the  young  husband  carried  his  wife  shortly 
after  their  marriage ;  and  it  was  there  that  he  took  up  his 
residence ;  for  on  the  9th  of  January,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
we  find  his  name  affixed  to  the  writ  returning  Sir  Henry 
St.  John,  knight,  and  Sir  Miles  Sandes,  knight  and  baronet, 
as  members  for  the  borough  in  Parliament. :(  The  second 
name  which  is  affixed  to  the  writ,  is  that  of  his  schoolmaster. 
Dr.  Beard.  Henceforward  the  life  of  Oliver  resolves  itself^ 
for  seven  years,  into  that  of  any  other  sober  head  of  a  family 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  comfortable  but  not  wealthy 
circumstances.  Royalist  scandal  has  scarcely  ventured  to 
intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  his  domestic  circle  during  these 
early  years  of  his  marriage.  Any  excesses  which  have  been 
attributed  to  his  youth  end  with  the  commencement  of  his 
married  life ;  except  in  a  few  writers,  whose  charges,  however, 
seem  only  to  amount  to  those  of  extravagance,  and  deficiency 
in  attention  to  the  business  of  life.  But,  before  entering  on 
this  fresh  period,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  several  of  his 
biographers  seem  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  early  date  of 
his  marriage,  and  present  us  with  accounts  of  fresh  excesses 
after  his  return  to  Huntingdon  from  London.     After  the 


*  Sir  James  Boorchier's  mother  was  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  J,  Morley, 
of  London.     His  father's  name  was  Thomas  Bourchier. 

t  Noble,  vol.  L  p.  124. 

X  -^  Collection  of  Ancient  Records  relating  to  the  Borough  of  Huntingdon, 
Ac,  by  Edward  Griffith,  F.S.A.  (1727),  p.  105.  I  am,  however,  now  somewhat 
doubtful  as  to  this  Oliver  Cromwell  being  the  Protector,  for  in  the  transcript  in 
Addl,  MSS,  Brit.  Mus.  151665,  §  2,  the  indenture  is  between  the  sheriff  of 
one  part,  and  the  bailiffii,  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  knight,  Henry  Cromwell,  Esq., 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and  Thomas  Beard,  D.D.,  &c,  of  the  other  part.  This  differs 
in  se\*eral  respects  from  the  copy  supplied  by  Griffith. 


S16  ZASLT  uwm  or  outie 

wpftmm  wlddi  hste  been  abesdr  gmn  of  dieBe  libdknis 
•toriei,  it  would  be  oeeapfing  space  wUdi  ihoald  be  fiDed 
bf  afloertained  &cts,  to  do  more  tham  aDode  to  the  general 
tenor,  especiaDj  as  the  porticiilan  bdoog  rather  to  a  sabse- 
qaeat  period.    Their  sum  is  that,  after  reckleBdy  nmning 
throng  his  own  and  his  mother's  estate  in  disMilnteneaB  and 
gross  debaacfaerr,  and  alimating  the  afiecticNis  of  his  nnde 
Sir  Thomas  Steward,  (Miver,  when  on  the  brink  of  rain,  eon- 
templated  emigration  to  New  England,  and  befi»e  acting  on 
this  idea,  changed  his  coarse,  beeaume  a  refbvmed  man,  and 
than,  in  ai^Karance  at  least,  a  rdigious  enthusiast;  regained 
his  credit  with  Us  ande,  repaid  all  sums  won  at  the  gaming- 
table,  and  gradually  reinstated  himsdf  in  the  good  (pinion 
of  his  rdatiTes  the  Hampdens,  throng  whose  recommen- 
dation he  became  engaged  to  Elisabeth  Boorchier.    Of  coarse 
these  biographers  are  completely  at  Tariance  with  one  another 
as  to  dates.     Heath  places  OliTcr's  reckless  proceedings  and 
refiormation  before  his  marriage.     Bate  transfers  his  extra- 
vagance to  a  sabseqoent  period,  while  he  was  at  Huntingdon. 
Diigdale*  places  it  at  a  still  later  epoch,  when  he  had  left 
that  town.     Heath  tells  us  that  his  reformation  followed  the 
loss  of  his  patrimony.     Bate  makes  his  losses  follow  his  re- 
formation ;  and  asserts  that,  in  consequence  of  these  losses, 
he  resolved  to  go  to  New  England.     Dngdale  assures  us  that 
he  determined  to  go  to  New  England^  and  reformed  with  a 
view  to  that  object.    From  Bate,  a  reconciliation  with  his  unde 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  cause.    An  anecdote  in  Dr. 
Symmonds'  MS.  notes  seems  to  place  his  reformation  after 
his  uncle  Steward^s  death.     According  to  these  authorities, 
when  perfectly  destitute,  he  repays  sums  of  money  which  he 
had  gained  at  the  gaming-table.     Heath  ruins  him,  and  then 
places  30/.  in  his  hands  in  order  to  show  his  ridiculous  Puri- 
tanism.    And^  in  singular  disproof  of  all  these  authorities, 
we  find  that  in  1631  Oliver  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
his  paternal  estates  at  Huntingdon,  and  after  selling  them 
for  1800^.,  was  able  to  invest  the  money  in  another  equally 


*  Bir  Wm.  Dugdalo's  Short  Vieto  qf  the  late  Trouhlet  in  England,  p. 
459*  ^* 
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substantial  form.  And  three  years  before  this  date  he  had 
been  called  on  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-townsmen  to  fill  a 
post  which  implied  a  certain  amount  both  of  character  and 
wealth,  that  of  their  representative  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  The  colleague  of  the  so-called  bankrupt  of 
Huntingdon  was  James  Montagu,  the  third  son  of  Henry 
Earl  of  Manchester,  and  formerly  himself  a  student  of  Sidney- 
Sussex  College.'^ 

Throwing  aside,  therefore,  for  the  present,  these  alleged 
extravagances  subsequent  to  his  marriage,  it  will  be  well, 
before  quitting  this  disagreeable  subject,  to  make  a  few 
general  observations  on  the  misconduct  attributed  to  Oliver 
prior  to  that  event.  It  has  been  already  seen  with  what 
eagerness  his  life  has  been  pursued  in  order  to  foimd  a  charge 
of  original  special  depravity  against  his  character — ^how, 
when  the  child  was  unable  to  speak,  the  very  hangings  of 
his  room  have  been  scanned  to  furnish  auguries  of  his  future 
wickedness — ^how  every  conceivable  misdemeanour  has  been 
carefully  brought  together,  exaggerated,  in  a  spirit  of  genuine 
malignity,  into  the  form  of  deliberate  crime,  and  presented 
to  us  as  the  natural  results  of  a  bad  heart ; — how  this  same 
malignity  has  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  youth  in  his  pro- 
gress in  life,  attributing  to  him  ignorance  in  the  centre  of  a 
seat  of  learning,  and  dissoluteness  under  a  discipline  distin- 
guished for  producing  the  very  opposite  results ; — and  then, 
again,  when  the  facts  were  too  well  known  to  enable  this 
moral  delinquency  to  be  attributed  to  him  in  another  sphere 
of  action,  how  his  studies  have  been  resolved  into  the  reveries 
of  an  inward  spite,  and  his  orderly  life  into  a  mere  revolution 
in  his  circle  of  vices.  But  happUy  these  chroniclers  are  not 
satisfied  with  stating  in  general  terms  the  recurrence  of 
Oliver's  ordinary  habits  of  debauchery,  but  also  descend  to 
particulars  of  time  and  place,  and  so  present  the  antidote  to 
their  own  poison.  What,  then,  is  the  length  of  time  into 
which  all  these  occurrences  of  his  life  must  be  crowded  to 
satisfy  their  own  chronology  ? 


*  Griffith's  Records  of  Huntingdon,  p.  io6.  Transcript  of  writ  in  AddL 
M88.  Brit.  Mos.  15,665,  §  2, 


fli  -r^.^T^  ziFK  jr  Jcm. 


til*   fXi-T^CUIL  IT  TTH   iaT>.  US  ^rnsssBCSC^ 

axxzt*  1  Ttaff— '>^f  nan. 
It  ni'iirfx^^  vc^  lil  -^uir 
iniT  Hi*  jrw  ^diiits^  ji  LAnuam  mii  ^se  tme  acmpied  br  the 
*  TxnriC.  te.'trjFxiix^  x*  'Ejsscl*  jwo.  :w  ifiiPiiBrmy  be  taken 
tilt:  Tf?-iT>r  jf  ji:*  liLesu  xenazxiatSEy.  T&is  HTUt  tfaoe- 
iir?  7«  --n-THt^r  -33  "fie  rmt*  ic  lis  ?ssiaBBce  ic  Cambridge, 
nut  !:»  —jsr  -:  iis  iiirr->;  ^Lrin  it  HTndXfidoiu  as  bis fiuher's 
iiiaifi.  TTiiic  lis  ii:<«suiufi:  laiiiB  «cbmlii  obibEC  tbeuisdies 
v«.'«^r.xj>'"/  i&r  tiiir  fT-.«ic  "^nilii  aiic  le  ■«!  Hkelr  in  the 
2we  It  1^7  roe.  ^rT»r  >«.  -roijilj  -."jizcary  ^  die  recorded  dia- 
T^zzs  It  Oli-»r.  ^'^atSL  -v^  »fii  to  dus  ^e  KrtzmaiiT  of  the 
ym-irir  ▼i:  lAfr^Tir-i*  injaitsni  OCrer*  home  in  that 
r:i:rcn;CL-  i^ii  ^i*:  *»sc?»  is  "^^^^  ziey  liaii  30  tzaees  in  that 
3iK;ri'«:»iri:oi  :t  ois  iii^"zi:r  lec  i  iisiscL'Tse  Iitt*  dhoo^  the 
bLf-rKLnrj  :t  rsscoreti  r:y:ilani  ^ai  jiren  ample  oppartu- 
nitie*  5ir  the  -^fw-s^Jw t^.r?  :t  az.T  sici  excesses  ,  I  think  we 
*cjZ  *^»^  riirselTcs  r«cii«c  ro  the  rmod  ot*  OKtw's  ccdlege 
L&  a*  the  culj  tizie  wheii  he  ccaii  biTe  eommiited  the 
allesai  eii«:r:=itie* :  azii  this  is  eiiLtlT  when  any  snch  pro- 
ccecir^r?  w  :r:Iii  Live  teen  t:i'->>t  likeLv  to  be  attended  with 
rLsf-jlT  TinM-wiri  res;£t5-  I2.  a  cixle^ce  where  the  nombers 
were  *o  snalL  aijd  imder  *;jch  a  icjn  a^  Dr.  Ward,  whose 
knowled^  of  and  intensst  in  every  strsdeat  wm  complete  and 
deep,  it  i*  inip>s?i^Ie  i-.^  «:ipj:*>5e  that  any  offences  of  the  cha- 
racter attributed  to  Oliver  could  have  £iiled  to  meet  with 
their  doe ;  and  yet  of  snch  a  sdgrna,  the  malignity  of  his 
enemies  has  failed  to  preserve  any  record. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  too  great  a  space 
ha»  been  demoted  to  the  question  of  Oliver*  conduct  in  early 
life  in  proportion  to  the  real  importance  of  the  subject.  Inde- 
jjcndeutly^  however,  of  what  I  have  already  said  on  the  weight 


•  *  The  worthy  and  carioas  Mr.  Edward  Famr,  of  Huntingdon,  acquainted 
Kir  J%m^  Harrow  that  thej  had  no  trace*  in  that  neigfahoorhood  of  OliTer's 
Wring  ltd  %  diiMlate  life.' — ^Xoble,  toL  L  p.  109  ^note). 
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which  attaches  to  our  decision  as  to  the  credibility  of  these 
stories^  and  of  the  plea  which  might  be  adduced  from  our 
natural  desire  to  gain  an  accurate  notion  of  every  part  of  the 
history  of  a  great  man,  and  especially  of  that  period  of  his 
life  by  which  his  mind  would  be  so  greatly  affected  in  its 
formation,  the  minute  investigation  which  has  been  made 
will  be  found  of  considerable  importance  in  connexion  with 
the  solution  of  a  doubt  which  will  suggest  itself  to  the  minds 
of  many  reflecting  readers.  Though  all  these  writers  differ 
with  one  another  in  the  details,  it  may  be  said,  they  all  agree 
in  attributing  to  Oliver  gross  debauchery  and  headlong  ex- 
penditure in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  Though  it  may  be 
true  that  they  quote  no  authority  for  their  statements,  and 
that  these  apparently  rest  merely  on  rumour,  the  common 
parent  of  them  all,  yet,  it  may  be  urged  that  this  rumour 
would  not  have  arisen  without  some  foundation  in  fact.  In 
answer  to  this,  I  allow  that  the  rumour  points  to  a  change 
having  taken  place  in  Oliver^s  character  at  this  period;  but  as 
to  the  nature  of  that  change,  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  as 
inaccurate  as  such  a  source  of  information  is  usually  found 
to  be.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  it  was  in  these  years  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  became  a  Puritan.  Whether  the  commence- 
ment of  this  mental  revolution  preceded  or  followed  his  mar- 
riage we  cannot  ascertain ;  but  we  possess  some  words  of  his 
written  nearly  nine  years  after  his  first  entrance  into  public 
life,  which  prove  that  even  then  the  struggle  continued,  and 
the  rest  had  not  been  achieved ;  that  the  black  clouds  which 
enveloped  the  past  still  threw  their  heavy  shadows  over  his 
onward  path,  though  the  light  of  heaven  pencilled  upon  their 
gloomy  canvas  the  emblem  of  faith  and  hope. 

The  record  of  such  a  moral  crisis  cannot  expect  to  find  a 
response  in  every  reader,  and  is  perhaps  inevitably  exposed  to 
imputations  from  some  of  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy.  Nor  must 
we  be  surprised  to  find  persons,  with  minds  very  differently 
constituted  from  that  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  I  refer  to,  in- 
terposing, as  a  measure  of  its  self-condemning  language,  their 
own  scale  of  moral  excellence  and  human  imperfections,  and 
imagining  that  they  see  in  it  a  confession  of  not  having  in 
early  years  paid  the  ordinary  tribute  of  mint,  anise,  and  cumin 
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to  the  law  of  society.  It  may,  however,  to  some  appear 
more  probable  that  these  expressions  have  another  and  a 
deeper  signification. 

The  letter  which  contains  them  was  written  by  Oliver  to  a 
cousin ; — perhaps  a  daughter  of  his  uncle  Henry  Cromwell  of 
Upwood — at  any  rate,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Oliver  St. 
John.  It  is  a  strictly  private  letter,  and  is  liable  to  all  the 
disadvantages  of  such  communications  when  taken  out  of 
their  proper  sphere  and  used  as  public  documents.  Few  can 
understand  or  sympathize  with  such  but  those  whom  chance 
has  thrown  into  similar  circumstances ;  and  even  then,  how 
much  we  must  lose  from  not  possessing  a  knowledge  of  those 
tacit  references,  understood  only  by  the  writer  and  receiver 
of  the  letter.  And  this  (as  some  may  feel)  makes  the  publi- 
cation of  such  letters,  even  at  so  long  a  distance  of  time,  a 
painfrd  proceeding,  possessing  too  much  of  the  character  of  a 
violation  of  a  private  trust.  But  if  with  difficulty  we  should 
persuade  ourselves  to  look  into  these  secret  confidences,  they 
ought  at  least  not  to  be  subjected  hastily  to  imputations  of 
cant  or  nonsense.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  the  reader 
to  pause,  before  pronouncing,  merely  on  the  strength  of  his 
own  experience,  such  a  judicial  condemnation  of  the  feelings 
of  others. 

'  Dear  cousin,^  the  letter  begins,  '  I  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge your  love  in  your  kind  remembrance  of  me  upon  this 
opportunity.  Alas !  you  do  too  highly  prize  my  lines  and 
my  company.  I  may  be  ashamed  to  own  your  expressions^ 
considering  how  unprofitable  I  am,  and  the  mean  improve- 
ment of  my  talent.  Yet,  to  honour  my  God  by  declaring 
what  He  hath  done  for  my  soul,  in  this  I  am  confident,  and 
I  will  be  so.  Truly,  then,  this  I  find,  that  He  giveth  springs 
in  a  dry,  barren  wilderness,  where  no  water  is.  I  live,  you 
know  where — ^in  MesAec,  which,  they  say,  signifies  prolonging 
— in  Kedar,  which  signifies  blackness;  yet  the  Lord  forsaketh 
me  not.  Though  He  do  prolong,  yet  He  will,  I  trust,  bring 
me  to  His  tabernacle — to  His  resting-place.  My  soul  is  with 
the  congregation  of  the  First-bom,  my  body  rests  in  hope ; 
and  if  here  I  may  honour  my  Grod  either  by  doing  or  by 
suffering,  I  shall  be  most  glad. 
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'  Truly  no  poor  creature  hath  more  cause  to  put  himself  forth 
in  the  cause  of  his  Grod  than  I.     I  have  had  plentiful  wages 
beforehand ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  earn  the  least  mite. 
The  Lord  accept  me  in  His  Son^  and  give  me  to  walk  in  the 
lights  and  give  us  to  walk  in  the  lights  as  He  is  the  Light  I 
He  it  is  that  enlightened  our  blackness— our  darkness.     I 
dare  not  say  He  hideth  His  face  from  me.     He  giveth  me  to 
see  light  in  His  light.     One  beam  in  a  dark  place  hath  ex- 
ceeding much  refreshment  in  it :  blessed  be  His  name  for 
shining  upon  so  dark  a  heart  as  mine !     You  know  what  mf 
manner  of  life  hath  been.     Oh,  I  lived  in  and  loved  darkness^ 
and  hated  light ;  I  was  a  chief,  the  chief  of  sinners.     This  is 
true  ;  I  hated  godliness,  yet  God  had  mercy  on  me.     O  the  riches 
of  His  mercy !    Praise  Him  for  me ;  pray  for  me,  that  He  who 
liath  b^un  a  good  work  would  perfect  it  in  the  day  of  Christ.^ 
Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of 
Puritanism,   or  are  familiar  with  the  peculiar  phraseology 
which,  surviving  to  so  great  a  degree  the  spirit  and  circum- 
stances that  gave  it  birth,  is  still  habitually  employed  in 
certain  circles  in  recording  what  are  called  religious  'ex- 
periences,^ will,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  believe,  with  Noble  and 
others  of  Cromwell^s  biographers,  that  the  expressions  found 
in  the  preceding  letter  clearly  prove  the  truth  of  the  rumours 
alluded  to,  that  he  spent  his  youth  in  debauchery.     Or  leaving 
out  of  view  any  special  considerations,  and  looking  merely  at 
the  ordinary  features  of  human  character,  may  we  not  trace 
in  this  letter  the  recognition  of  another  kind  of  '  darkness' 
from  that  which  arises  from  overt  breaches  of  the  moral  law, 
and  consider  that  the  terms  '  moral  apathy'  and  '  deadness' 
or  (if  the  word  may  be  used  without  oflFence)   '  worldliness  of 
mind,'  would  more  nearly  express  the  real  fact  intended  to 
be  conveyed  ?     The  following  advice  of  Oliver  to  a  son  in 
later  years,  may  confirm   and  explain  this  view.      'Dick 
Cromwell,'  he  writes,  '  I  take  your  letters  kindly.     I  like  ex- 
pressions when  they  come  plainly  from  the  heart,  and  are 
not  strained  nor  affected.     I  am  persuaded  it's  the  Lord's 


•  Carlyle's  Letters,  ^c,  of  Cromwell  (aecQiid  editioii),  voL  L  p.  127,  and 
Thurloe's  State  Papers  (1743). 
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mercy  to  place  you  where  you  are  :  I  wish  you  may  own  it 
and  be  thankftd^  fulfilling  all  relations  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Seek  the  Lord  and  His  face  continually :  let  this  be  the  busi- 
ness of  your  life  and  strength ;  and  let  all  things  be  subservient 
and  in  order  to  this  I  you  cannot  find  nor  behold  the  face  of 
God  but  in  Christ ;  therefore  labour  to  know  Gt)d  in  Christ ; 
which  the  Scripture  makes  to  be  the  sum  of  all^  even  life 
eternal.  Because  the  true  knowledge  is  not  literal  or  specula* 
tive,  but  inward,  transforming  the  mind  to  it.  It's  uniting  to, 
and  participating  of,  the  Divine  nature.  (2  Peter  i.  4.) 
It's  such  a  knowledge  as  Paul  speaks  of.  (Phil.  iii.  8 — lo.) 
How  little  of  this  knowledge  is  among  us !  My  weak 
prayers  shall  be  for  you.  Take  heed  of  an  unactive,  vain 
spirit/'*  To  his  son's  wife  he  writes:  '  I  desire  you  both 
to  make  it  above  all  things  your  business  to  seek  the  Lord : 
as  for  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  outward  business,  let 
that  be  upon  the  bye.  Be  above  all  these  things,  by  faith 
in  Christ ;  and  then  you  shall  have  the  true  use  and  comfort 
of  them,  and  not  otherwise,*  To  her  father,  again,  he  writes : 
'  I  have  delivered  my  son  up  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will 
counsel  him;  he  will  need  it.  I  wish  he  may  be  serious; 
the  times  require  it.'  And,  at  another  time :  ^  I  have  com- 
mitted my  son  to  you ;  pray  give  him  advice.  I  envy  him  not 
his  contents;  but  I  fear  he  should  be  swallowed  up  in  them/  &c. 
To  his  wife  Oliver  writes :  '  I  praise  the  Lord  I  am  increased 
in  strength  in  my  outward  man  :  but  that  will  not  satisfy  me 
except  I  get  a  heart  to  love  and  serve  my  heavenly  Father 
better ;  and  get  more  of  the  light  of  His  countenance,  which 
is  better  than  life,  and  more  power  over  my  corruptions. 
Mind  poor  Betty  [his  daughter]  of  the  Lord's  great  mercy. 
Oh  I  desire  her  not  only  to  seek  the  Lord  in  her  necessity, 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth  to  turn  to  the  Lord;  and  to  keep  close 
to  Him ;  and  to  take  heed  of  a  departing  heart,  and  of  being 
cozened  with  worldly  vanities  and  worldly  company,*  In  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  Oliver,  having  heard  that  his  son  had  exceeded 
his  allowance  and  was  in  debt,  observes  to  the  latter's  father- 


*  These  words  are  imderscored  in  the  original. 
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in-law :  '  I  desire  to  be  understood  that  I  grudge  him  not 
laudable  recreations^  nor  an  honourable  carriage  of  himself 
in  them.     But  if  pleasure  and  self-satisfaction  be  made  the 
iusiness  of  a  man's  life,  I  scruple  to  feed  this  humour.     I  de- 
sire your  fiuthfulness — ^to  advise  him  to  approve  himself  to 
the  Lord  in  his  course  of  life ;  and  to  search  his  statutes  for 
a  rule  to  conscience,  and  to  seek  grace  from  Christ  to  enable 
him  to  walk  therein.     This  hath  life  in  it,  and  will  come  to 
somewhat :  what  is  a  poor  creature  without  this  ?    This  mil  not 
abridge  of  lawful  pleasures,  hut  teach  such  a  use  of  them  as  will 
have  the  peace  of  a  good  cofiscience  going  along  with  it.    Indeed 
I  cannot  think  I  do  well  to  feed  a  voluptuous  humour  in  my 
son  if  he  should  make  pleasures  the  business  of  his  life.'*     Such 
a  knowledge  as  this,  then,  is  that '  godliness'  which  Oliver 
speaks  of  in  his  letter  to  his  cousin.     It  was  this  which, 
having  then  no  idea  of  its  real  signification,  he  '  hated'  and 
derided.     It  is  this  persecution  of  what  he  afterwards  believed 
to  be  the  most  important  truth,  which  recalled  to  his  mind 
the  expression  of  the  repentant  Paul :  '  I  was  the  chief  of 
sinners.'     But  it  hj  no  means  follows  that,  any  more  than 
St.  Paul,  he  in  those  '  unconverted'  days  led  an  abandoned 
life  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  world.     So  far  from  this 
being  necessarily  the  case,  he  might  have  passed  through  life 
in  this  state  of  mind,  and  left  behind  him  a  much  ^  respected' 
name.     I  confess  that  the  strong  passions,  which  undoubtedly 
formed  part  of  the  constitution  of  Oliver's  mind,  would  have 
led  me  i  priori  to  consider  it  as  very  probable  that  in  his  early 
years  they  might  have  carried  him  into  excesses ;  but  there 
exists  really  no  evidence  of  this,  and  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  fix  upon  any  time  when  such  could  have  been  his 
conduct.     Moreover,  the  letter  quoted  appears  to  me  to  point 
to  the  gradual  rise  of  the  mind  from  a  state  of  indiflFerence, 
rather  than  to  the  violent  and  sudden  exchange  of  animal 
passion  for  religious  enthusiasm.     The  extracts  which  I  have 
subjoined  from  his  correspondence  strongly  confirm  this  view ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  an  important  question  whether  the  change 


•  Carlyle's  Letters,  ^c,,  of  Cromwell,  voL  ii.  pp.  43,  45, 46,  160,  303,  333. 
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in  Oliver  were  outward  and  moral*  or  simply  an  inward  and 
more  strictly  religion  reformation ;  and  two  extracts  which 
follow  certainly  favour  the  latter  supposition.  It  appears 
that  Oliver's  daughters  in  later  years  were  not  firee  from  a 
disquietude  of  mind,  which  their  father  describes  thus 
(writing  to  one  of  them) :  '  Your  friends  at  Ely  are  well ;  your 
sister  Claypole  is,  I  trust  in  mercy,  exercised  with  some  per- 
plexed thoughts.  She  sees  her  own  vanity  and  carnal  mind; 
bewailing  it :  she  seeks  after  (as  I  hope  also)  what  will  satisfy. 
And  thus  to  be  a  seeker  is  to  be  of  the  best  sect  next  to  a 
finder ;  and  such  an  one  shall  every  faithful,  humble  seeker 
be  at  the  end.  Happy  seeker,  happy  finder !  WAo  ever  tasted 
that  the  Lard  is  gracious  without  some  sense  of  self,  vanity,  and 
badness  ?  Who  ever  tasted  that  gradonsness  of  His,  and  could 
go  less  in  desire — less  than  pressing  after  full  enjoyment  ?  Dear 
heart,  press  on ;  let  not  husband,  let  not  anything  cool  thy 
affections  after  Christ.  I  hope  he  will  be  an  occasion  to  in- 
flame them.  That  which  is  best  worthy  of  love  in  thy  husband 
is  that  of  the  image  of  Christ  he  bears.  Look  on  that,  and 
love  it  best,  and  all  the  rest  for  that.  I  pray  for  thee  and  him ; 
do  so  for  me.'t 

In  the  above  there  is  a  striking  allusion  to  one  cause  of 
the  strong  terms  of  self-reprobation  employed  in  Oliver's 
letter  to  his  cousin.  In  proportion  as  the  future  became 
more  bright  and  cloudless,  the  past  assumed  in  contrast  a 
darker  and  more  hateful  aspect ;  so  that  actions  which,  from 
the  absence  of  positive  sinfulness,  might  have  been  accounted 
meritorious,  from  the  absence  of  high  motives,  sank  in  his 
estimation  into  the  category  of  real  offences.  In  the  second 
extract  to  which  I  would  direct  attention,  Oliver  points  out 
the  manner  in  which  such  depressing  retrospects  should  be 


*  Those  of  my  readers  who,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  sidd  in  the  text» 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  balance  of  probability  leans  to  the  side  of  an  out- 
ward and  moral  reformation,  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  quaint  old  Fuller's 
remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  early  life  of  Sir  John  Popham:  '  In  his  youthfiil  days 
he  was  as  stout  and  skiliVd  a  man  at  sword  and  buckler  as  any  in  that  age,  and 
wild  enough  in  his  recreations.  BtU,  oh  !  if  quicksilver  could  be  really  fixed^  to 
what  a  treasure  would  it  amount !  Such  is  wild  youth  seriously  reduced  to 
gravity,  af  by  this  young  man  did  appear.' — WortJUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

t  Carlyle,  vol.  L  p.  277. 
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laped  from,  and  we  shall  not  err  greatly  if  we  attribute  this 
dee  to  his  own  experienee  during  the  days  of  this  mental 
uggle.  Writing  to  the  husband  of  the  daughter  to  whom 
I  other  letters  were  addressed,  he  says :  '  Salute  your  dear 
!e  firom  me.  Bid  her  beware  of  a  bondage  spirit.  (Rom. 
L.  15.)  Fear  is  the  natural  issue  of  such  a  spirit;  the 
ddote  is  love.  The  voice  of  fear  ib:  If  I  had  done  this, 
I  had  avoided  that^  how  well  it  had  been  with  me!  1 
HP  this  hath  been  her  vain  reasoning.  Love  argueth  in 
8  wise:  What  a  Christ  have  I,  what  a  Father  in  and 
rough  Him  I  What  a  name  hath  my  Father,  merciful, 
teiaue,  long-suffering ,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth ;  for^ 
ing  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin.  What  a  nature  hath 
r  Father :  He  is  Love — free  in  it,  unchangeable,  infinite ! 
hat  a  covenant  between  Him  and  Christ — ^for  |dl  the 
^,  for  every  one,  wherein  He  undertakes  all,  and  the 
or  soul  nothing.  The  new  covenant  is  grace — ^to  or  upon 
3  soul,  to  which  it  is  passive  and  receptive:  Pll  do 
vijf  their  sins;  I'll  write  my  law,  &c. ;  F II put  it  in  their 
irts ;  they  shall  never  depart  from  me,  &c.  This  commends 
B  love  of  God ;  it's  Christ  dying  for  men  without  strength, 
r  men  whilst  sinners,  whilst  enemies.  And  shall  we  seek 
r  the  root  of  our  comforts  within  us?  What  God  hath 
ne,  what  He  is  to  us  in  Christ,  is  the  root  of  our  comfort : 
this  is  stability ;  in  us  is  weakness.  Acts  of  obedience  are 
i  perfect,  and  therefore  yield  not  perfect  grace.  Faith,  as  an 
t,  yields  it  not,  but  as  it  carries  us  into  Him,  who  is  our  per- 
i  rest  and  peace  ;  in  whom  we  are  accoimted  of,  and  received 
,  the  Father,  even  as  Christ  Himself !  This  is  our  high  calling, 
'^t  we  here,  and  here  only  /'* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  struggle  going  on  in  his  mind 
ould  have  seriously  affected  the  physical  health  of  Oliver, 
respectable  royalist  memoir- writer.  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
[Is  us  that,  '  after  the  rendition  of  Oxford,  he,  living  some 
ne  with  the  Lady  Beadle  [his  wife's  sister]  near  Huntingdon, 
id  occasion  to  converse  with  Mr.  Cromwell's  physician, 
r.  Simcott,  who  assured  Sir  Philip  that  for  many  years 


•  Carlyle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  377-8. 
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his  patient  was  a  most  splenetic  man^  and  had  fancies  ahont 
the  cross  in  that  town ;  and  that  he  had  been  called  np  to 
him  at  midnight^  and  such  unseasonable  hours^  very  many 
times^  upon  a  strong  fancy^  which  made  him  believe  he  was 
then  dying/*  This  account  is  probably  confirmed  by  an 
entry  in  the  Ephemerides  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme,  the  cele- 
brated physician  of  King  James^  which  is  a  journal  of  the 
cases  he  attended  from  the  year  1603  to  1649.  On  the 
15th  of  September,  1628,  we  find  that  he  prescribed  for 
'  Mons^*  Cromwell,  valde  melanc Adieus, 'f  The  probability  is, 
that  this  'Mons'"-  Cromwell'  was  Oliver,  then  M.P.  for 
Hxmtingdon,  and  in  London ;  and  if  so,  the  entry  speaks  for 
itself,  and  needs  no  illustration.  It  also  afibrds  us  a  date, 
and  fixes  at  least  one  stage  of  this  religiotus  struggle  upon 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  Par- 
liament in  which  Oliver  entered  on  public  life.  It  was  in 
the  period  of  inaction  that  he  felt  most  acutely  the  influence 
of  his  morbid  depression  of  mind ;  and  this  explains  how,  as 
his  attention  was  engaged  more  on  the  active  duties  of  poli- 
tical life,  his  character  became  more  healthy,  and  he  ceased 
to  be  ^  the  splenetic  dreamer  of  Huntingdon/ 

Other  influences  were  also  growing  up  in  the  home  circle 
which  must  have  assisted  materially  in  distracting  his  mind 
from  this  excessive  self-analysis.  Four  sons  and  a  daughter 
now  filled  the  household  at  Huntingdon  with  other  thoughts. 
The  eldest  child,  who  bore  the  name  of  his  grandfather, 
Robert,  was  baptized  in  St.  John's  church  on  the  8th  day  of 
October,  162 1.  Until  very  recently  this  was  all  that  was 
known  of  him.  A  writer,  however,  in  the  Edinburgh  BeviewX 
(January,  1856)  has  communicated  the  interesting  fact,  that 
young  Robert  survived  to  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  buried 
at  Felsted  in  Essex  within  seven  months  of  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  St.  John.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1623,  a  second  son 
received  at  the  font  of  St.  John^s  the  name  of  Oliver.  A 
daughter  Bridget,  whose  baptism  bears  the  date  of  the  5th  of 


*  Memoirs f  p.  375. 
f  Ephemerides  {Sloane  MSS,  Brit.  Mus.  2069,  fols.  92-6),  given  in  Ellis* 
Lettert,  second  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 

%  This  writer  Las  since  (1858)  been  stated  to  be  Mr.  Forster. 
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August,  1624,  followed  in  order  of  time;  and  was  succeeded 
by  two  sons,  Richard  and  Henry — the  former  bom  the  4th  of 
October,  1626,  the  latter  baptized  at  All  Saints^  Church  on 
the  aoth  January,  1628.  Connected  with  the  birth  of 
Richard,  the  first  of  Oliver's  sons,  whose  name  belongs  to 
English  history,  we  have  a  note  of  invitation  still  existing  in 
print — ^the  original  of  which  some  coUector,  whose  passion 
for  autographs  overpowered  his  respect  for  the  command- 
ments,* has  cut  out  and  carried  away  &om  its  repository  in 
the  Ashmole  Museum  at  Oxford.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

To  my  appmmi  good  Friend^  Mr,  Hemry  Downhall,  at  his  Chambers  in  St, 

John's  College,  Cambridge :  These. 

Hontingdon,  14th  October,  1626. 

Loving  Sir,— Kake  me  lo  mneh  yoar  servant  by  being  god&ther  nnto  my 
chikL  I  would  myself  have  come  over  to  hare  made  a  formal  invitation,  but 
my  occanona  would  not  permit  me;  and  therefore  hold  me  in  that  excased. 
The  day  of  your  trouble  is  Thursday  next.  Let  me  entreat  your  company  on 
Wednesday. 

By  this  time  it  appears,  I  am  more  apt  to  encroach  upon  you  for  new  favours 
than  to  show  my  thankfulness  for  the  love  I  have  already  found.  But  I 
know  your  patience  and  your  goodness  cannot  be  exhausted  by — Tour  friend 
and  servant  Olitib  Cbohwell. 

While  the  household  at  Huntingdon,  occupied  with  these 
simple  domestic  events,  were  leading  a  life  of  quiet  retire- 
ment, the  fortunes  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Cromwells  were 
gradually  sinking  under  the  eflFect  of  the  lavish  expenditure 
and  reckless  generosity  of  Sir  Oliver.  At  length  a  deed  of 
sale,  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1627,  transferred  the  possession 
of  the  knightly  seat  of  Hinchinbrook  from  the  family  of  the 
Cromwells  to  that  of  the  Montagues,  whose  residence  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  The  purchase-money  was  3000/. ;  one 
half  of  which  at  once  went  into  the  hands  of  Sir  diverts 
creditors.  The  purchaser  was  '  Sir  Sidney  Montagu,  knight, 
of  Barnwell,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Masters  of  the  Requests,' 
and  a  brother  of  Henry  Earl  of  Manchester.  The  eflfect  of 
this  change  was  seen  at  the  ensuing  elections  to  Parliament. 


*  I  confess  I  strongly  suspect  Hearne  to  have  been  gmlty  of  this  pecula- 
tion. His  character,  in  that  respect,  is  not  immaculate,  and  the  letter  first 
appears  in  print  in  one  of  his  miscellaneous  antiquarian  gatherings,  the  Liber 
Niger  Scaccarii,  appendix. 

Q2 
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Sir  Oliver  had  retired  to  Samsey  into  comparatiTe  obscuritv^ 
and  his  name  no  longer  appears  as  a  representative  for  the 
county  of  Huntingdon ;  while  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  is  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  the 
borough.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  junction  with 
him  as  a  colleague  of  the  nephew  and  godson  of  the  fallen 
knight  ?  Probably  a  lingering  feeling  of  regard  to  the  fSemiily 
with  which  Huntingdon  had  been  so  long  connected^  entered 
into  and  formed  no  inconsiderable  element  in  the  motives  of 
the  townsmen.  But  another  reason  may  be  assigned,  which 
would  operate  quite  as  strongly  towards  the  same  choice.  It 
was  not  in  vain  that  Dr.  Beard  had  for  so  many  years  been 
a  painstaking  lecturer  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon ;  and  his 
hearers  would  seek,  as  their  representative,  not  merely  the 
scion  of  an  ancient  family,  but  one  who  could  carry  to  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament  a  large  share  of  their  own 
religious  convictions.  It  was  as  the  representative  of  the 
Puritanism  of  Huntingdon  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  on  the 
23rd  day  of  January,  1628,  three  days  only  after  the  baptism 
of  his  son  Henry,  was  chosen  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the 
borough;  and  probably  on  Monday,  the  17th  of  March 
following,  first*  appeared  as  a  member  within  the  walls  of 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel. 

*  'An  impression/  in  later  times,  ' has  prevailed  that  Oliver  sat  in  the  1625 
Parliament.  A  friend,  however,  of  one  of  his  later  biographers  (Dr.  Russel), 
supplies  the  following  decisive  note  on  this  point :  *  A  few  years  since  there  was 
a  disputed  election  case  in  the  borough,  which  was  carried  to  a  committee  of 
the  House ;  and  it  became  necessary  that  authenticated  copies  of  the  returns 
should  be  procured  from  the  originals  of  the  town.  I  examined  these,  and 
found  that  Cromwell  sat  only  once  for  Huntingdon — namely,  in  the  third  Par- 
liament of  Charles  I.,  as  stated  above.  In  the  first  Parliament  of  that  monarch, 
the  former  members.  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  and  Sir  Henry  Mainwaring,  were 
returned.'— (Forster,  vol,  iv.  p.  37,  note.)  This  shows  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  right 
in  his  renuirks  on  that  point.  The  whole  has  originated  in  an  error  of  Mr. 
Browne  Willis  {Nolitia  Parliamentariii),  who  puts  Oliver  Cromwell,  E*q.,  as 
member  for  Huntingdonshire,  instead  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  knight,  probably  mis- 
taking  this  last  word  in  the  writ  for  knight  of  the  shire,  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  his  ancestor  (p.  203),  says,  that  *  it  appears,  from  a  search  now 
Aiado  at  the  Crown  Office,  that  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  sat  for  Huntingdonshire/ 
If  this  be  correct,  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  more  fortunate  in  his  researches  than 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  reports  the  losis  of  the  writs  of  that  period. — fVol.  L  p.  72.) 
Some  of  the  writs  at  least  would  seem  to  have  escaped  this  fate,  for  we  find  some 
modern  transcripts  of  them,  evidently  for  some  point  concerning  the  corporation, 
&/C.,  of  Huntingdon,  in  AddL  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  15,665,  §  3. 
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Of  one  of  his  speeches  in  this  Parliament  we  possess  an 
imperfect  but  significant  record.  A  sub-committee  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  whole  affair  of  the  pardons 
granted  to  certain  clergymen  previously  condemned  by  Par- 
liament^ and  to  ascertain  at  whose  instigation  they  were 
obtained.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  to  which  this  gave 
rise.  Sir  D.  Norton  informed  the  House  that  ^  one  Dr.  Moore, 
attending  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  upon  an  occasion,  the 
bishop  told  him  that  he  had  oftentimes  preached  before 
King  James  against  popery,  which  was  well  liked  of  then, 
but  now  you  must  not  do  so/  On  this  Eliot  remarked :  ^  In 
this  Laud  is  contracted  all  the  danger  we  fear ;  for  he  that 
procured  these  pardons  may  be  the  author  of  these  new 
opinions ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  his  majesty,  being  in- 
formed thereof,  will  leave  him  to  the  justice  of  this  House.' 
Hitherto  Oliver  Cromwell's  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
Journals  or  in  any  of  the  reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings, 
as  taking  a  part  in  public  affairs.  Now,  however,  a  matter 
had  arisen  on  which  he  was  able  to  give  some  information  to 
the  House ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  nth  of  February,  1629, 
we  find  the  first  mention  of  his  name  on  the  Journals  of  the 
Commons,  and  a  brief  record  in  the  books  of  speeches  of  the 
heads  of  his  first  speech.  At  the  Committee  for  Religion 
on  that  day  Mr.  Sherland  reported,  concerning  the  pardons, 
that  they  had  examined  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  and  Cosines  pardons ; 
that  Sibthorpe  solicited  his  own  pardon,  and  said  he  would 
give  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  get  the  king's  hand 
to  it.  That  it  was  evident  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  got  the 
king's  hand  to  Sibthorpe's  and  Cosin's  pardons ;  and  also 
Montagu's  pardon  was  promised  by  him.  That  Dr.  Main*, 
waring  solicited  his  own  pardon ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester got  the  king's  hand  to  his  pardon.  It  was  likewise 
said  that  the  pardons  were  all  drawn  by  Mr.  Attorney  before 
there  was  any  warrant.  Hereupon  Me.  Oliver  Cromwell 
said  :  ^  He  had  heard,  by  relation  from  one  Dr.  Beard,  that 
(Dr.  Beard  said)  Dr.  Alablaster  had  preached  flat  popery  at 
Paul's  Cross ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Neile) 
had  commanded  him,  as  he  was  his  diocesan,  he  should 
preach  nothing  to  the  contrary.'     He  said  that  '  Mainwaring 
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— who,  by  censure  of  tlie  last  Pariiament  for  Ida  sermons, 
was  disabled  from  Holding  any  eodesiastical  dignity  in  the 
church,  and  confessed  the  justice  of  that  censure — was, 
nevertheless,  by  this  same  bishop's  means,  prefened  to  a  rich 
living.  If  these  be  the  steps  to  church  prefennent^'  said  he, 
'  what  may  we  not  expect?' 

A  contemporary  writer,  unfavourably  disposed  towards 
Oliver,  thus  describes  his  style  of  speaking  in  Parliament ; 
and  the  passage  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  effect  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  speech  of  which  the  above  is  a  meagre 
sketch  :  '  When  he  delivered  his  mind  in  the  House,  it  was 
with  a  strong  and  masculine  eloquence,  more  able  to  persuade 
than  to  be  persuaded.  His  expressions  were  hardy,  opinions 
rcM<}lute,  asseverations  grave  and  vehement ;  always  intermixt 
(Andronicus  like)  with  sentences  of  Scripture,  to  give  them 
the  greater  weight,  and  the  better  to  insinuate  into  the 
affections  of  the  people.  He  expressed  himself  with  some 
kind  of  passion ;  but  with  such  a  commanding,  wise  deport- 
ment, that  at  his  pleasure  he  governed  and  swayed  the 
House,  as  he  had  most  times  the  leading  voice.  Those  who 
find  no  such  wonders  in  his  speeches,  may  find  it  in  the 
effect  of  thcm.^*  So  in  the  present  instance,  Sir  Bobert 
Philips,  following  Oliver,  observed  that  Dr.  Marshall  would 
rcjlatc  as  much  said  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  as 
the  bishop  said  to  Dr.  Alablaster ;'  and  Mr.  Kirton  there- 
ui)on  moved,  '  that  Dr.  Marshall  and  Dr.  Beard  might  be 
sent  for  /  and  further  said,  ^  this  bishop,  though  he  hath  leapt 
through  many  bishoprics,  yet  he  hath  left  popery  behind 
him  V  This  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  same  day  we 
read  in  the  Journals,  that  ^Mr.  Pym  reporteth,  from  the 
Grand  Committee  for  Religion,  further  informations  given 
against  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  That  the  committee 
dcsireth  Dr.  Marshall  and  Dr.  Beard  may  be  sent  for  to 
testify  their  knowledge  therein.  Upon  question,  ordered. 
Dr.  Marshall  of  Hampshire,  and  Dr.  Beard  of  Huntingdon, 
to  be  written  to  by  the  Speaker  to  come  up  and  testify 
against  the  bishop :  that  to  Dr.  Beard  to  be  delivered  to 
Mr.  Cromwell ;  the  other,  to  Dr.  Marshall,  to  be  delivered 


•  Winstanley's  Worthies,  &c  pp.  528-9. 
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to  Sir  Jo.  Jephson/  It  was  John  Pym,  sitting  in  the 
chair  of  the  committee,  whom  Oliver  Cromwell  addressed  in 
his  maiden  speech. 

Two  days  afterwards,  in  the  same  Committee  for  Religion^ 
Sir  Richard  Grosvenor,  in  a  long  and  able  speech,  adopted  in 
several  places  Oliver's  very  words  respecting  the  preferment 
of  Mainwaring ;  thereby  showing  the  impression  which  the 
speech  of  the  member  for  Huntingdon  had  made  on  his  mind. 
'  For  that  offence  of  his,'  he  said,  ^  Mainwaring  received  e^juit, 
but  moderate  censure ;  one  particular  was,  that  he  should  be 
disabled /or  ever  holding  any  eccleeiaetical  dignity  in  the  church; 
and,  aUhough  it  be  confessed  that  the  doctor  justly  brought  upon 
himself  the  censure  of  Parliament^  yet  was  this  man  also,  im- 
mediately after  our  rising,  released  from  his  imprisonment, 
reported  to  have  the  honour  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  obtained 
his  pardon  in  folio  [fiill],  was  preferred  to  a  rich  living,  and 
(if  some  say  true)  cherisheth  assured  hopes  of  dignity  in  the 
church.  If  these  be  steps  to  church  preferment ,  God  be  merciftil 
to  those  churches  which  shall  fall  under  the  government  and 
feeding  of  such  a  clergy !' 

The  premature  termination  of  the  Parliament  prevented 
Dr.  Beard  firom  being  actually  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  the  same  event  restored  Cromwell  himself 
from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  St.  Stephen's  to  the  fresh  air 
of  the  coimtry  •  In  the  October  of  the  preceding  year  his  uncle 
Richard  Cromwell  had  died  at  Ramsey,  and  left  the  land  he 
possessed  at  Huntingdon  to  Oliver.  This  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  land  called  the  ^  Dovehouse  croft,'  in  the  town  of  Hunt- 
ingdon ;  and  nineteen  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Bennet  in  Huntingdon,  bearing  the  name  of  the  '  Obiit- 
lands, '  with  other  premises.  On  the  2nd  day  of  July  following 
the  dose  of  his  parliamentary  labours,  another  child  was 
baptized  at  St.  John's  church  by  the  name  of  ^Elizabeth.' 
This  was  Oliver's  favourite  daughter.  We  know  that  he 
still  suffered  from  the  mental  struggle  which  has  been 
described ;  and  is  it  not  possible  that  the  birth  of  this  child 
may  have  diverted  his  thoughts  for  the  time  firom  more 
painful  reflections,  such  as  had  obliged  him,  in  the  preceding 
September,  to  consult  Dr.  Mayeme ;  and  that  the  pleasing 
impression  thus  created  may  never  have  been  erased  from 
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his  mind  ?    At  any  rate^  the  next  child  was  not  bom  till  the 
beginning  of  the  year  163a,  and  lived  only  a  day ;  and  for 
seven  years  and  a  half  Elizabeth  Cromwell^  her  mother  and 
grandmother^s  namesake^  was  the  youngest  child  of  the 
family.     In  the  January  of  1630  another  of  Oliver's  uncles 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Ramsey.    This  was  Sir  Philip  Crom- 
well, of  Biggin  House.     He  left  a  large  family  to  share  his 
fortime ;  so  that  the  worldly  position  of  Oliver  was  unaffected 
by  this  event.     On  the  15th  of  July  in  the  same  year  a  new 
charter  was  granted  to  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  in  which 
'  Thomas  Beard,  doctor  of  divinity,  Bobert  Bernard,  Esq'*-, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq"*,  burgesses  of  the  borough  afore- 
said, are  appointed,  during  their  several  lives,  and  the  longer 
liver  of  them,  justices  to  preserve  and  keep  the  peace  of  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  within  the  borough  of  Huntingdon.** 
This,  we  might  at  once  have  conjectured,  only  marks  the 
position  which  Oliver  continued  to  hold  in  his  father's  old 
neighbourhood ;  and  Has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  political 
opinions,  since  we  find  persons  the  most  opposed  to  the  court 
frequently,  as  a  matter  of  course,  raised  to  such  positions.     A 
recent  most  interesting  discovery,  however,  by  Mr.  John 
Bruce  (commimicated  to  the  Atkenaum  journal),  places  this 
point  beyond  all  question,  and  elucidates  the  whole  affair  of 
the  charter.     I  cannot  do  better  than  extract  the  important 
part  of  Mr.  Bruce's  letter. 

^  The  circumstance  to  which  I  have  now  to  direct  attention 
has  relation  to  the  period  in  Cromwell's  life  between  1629 
and  1 63 1,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  nearly  a  blank. 

^The  state  of  parties  at  that  time  was  singular.  The 
government  was  aggressive,  and  the  popular  or  country 
party  was  consequently  conservative.  In  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  under  the  direction  of  Bishops  Neale  and  Laud,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  king,  the  clergy  were  everywhere 
re-introducing  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  ante- 
Reformation  period.  In  the  affairs  of  the  state,  taxes  un- 
sanctioned by  parliamentary  grant  were  levied  without  scruple, 
and  an  arbitrary  judicial  power,  unknown  to  the  Constitution, 


•  Griffith's  Records  of  Huntingdon,  p.  119,  &c     Addl,  MSS.  Brit.  Mus. 
15,665,  pp.  154-5. 
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was  openly  exercised  at  the  council-table.  In  these  measures 
the  authorities  were  supported  by  all  persons  who  acted  on 
the  principle  of  upholding  the  powers  that  be^  and  such 
persons  were,  consequently,  officially  termed  'loyal:'  they 
were  opposed  by  all  those  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
were  adyocates  of  progress;  but  were  now  driven,  by  the 
peculiar  conduct  of  the  court,  into  the  position  of  simply 
upholding  the  old  Constitution — ^maintaining  the  Protestant 
character  of  the  church,  the  illegality  of  taxes  unsanctioned 
by  Parliament,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  courts  of  West- 
minster Hall. 

'  In  Huntingdon,  as  elsewhere,  this  battle — ^the  battle  of 
the  age — ^was  vigorously  contested.  Mr.  Barnard  was  the 
leader  on  the  one  side,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  on  the  other. 
Cromwell's  return  to  Parliament,  in  1628,  had  be^n  a  triumph 
of  the  one  party — the  obtaining  of  the  new  charter  was  a 
victory  of  the  other.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  new  charter 
Huntingdon  had  been  an  ancient  prescriptive  corporation, 
governed  by  two  bailiffs  and  a  common  council  of  twenty- 
four  inhabitants,  fireely  elected  year  by  year  {Addl.  MSS.  Brit. 
Mus.  15,665,  fols.  13 1 -155).  Under  such  a  constitution  the 
government  of  the  town  was  effectually  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  new  charter  changed  the  state  of  things  entirely. 
On  pretence  of  preventing  '  popular  tumult,  and  to  reduce 
the  elections  and  other  things,  and  the  public  business  of  the 
said  borough,  into  certainty  and  constant  order,'  the  old 
common  council  was  dissolved,  and  the  new  charter  ordained 
that  the  common  council  should  thenceforth  consist  of  a 
mayor,  elected  annually  out  of  the  aldermen,  with  a  recorder, 
and  twelve  aldermen,  all  elected  for  life  (ibid).  How  such  a 
municipal  coup-d^Stat  was  brought  about  does  not  appear. 
Probability  seems  to  suggest  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Robert  Barnard  and  the  Cromwells  of 
Hinchinbrook[?] — ^the  latter  always  in  strong  opposition  to 
their  democratic  relative.  The  government  might,  of  course, 
be  relied  on  to  give  its  willing  aid  to  effect  such  an  anti- 
popular  revolution,  and  also  to  cover  with  its  authority  any 
defect  of  legality  in  bringing  it  about.  There  may  be  docu- 
ments or  entries  in  the  municipal  books  at  Huntingdon  which 
may  throw  light  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 
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*  The  rMepckn  siren  to  the  orv  doner  and  its  doae  oar- 
pfff^ktioD  br  the  diifrmchised  inhabhants  of  Hnntiiigdon  may 
he  imainrieiL  Of  hard  voids  there  appear  to  hare  been 
pkrotj :  it  u  creditable  to  the  inflnenoe  uid  management  of 
CnrmiveU  that  the  popolar  indignation  did  not  find  Tent  in 
hard  blovi.  Bat  hard  vords  against  penons  in  antharitr 
vtf^re  IrxAed  upon  in  those  days  as  a  Terr  serioDS  offence. 
The  dignity  of  Mr.  Lionel  Walden,  the  new  mayor,  was  hurt 
by  the  free  comments  of  'Sir.  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  asso- 
ciates.  Even  from  nnder  the  trappings  which  outwardly 
ailomed  the  chief  municipal  dignitary  a  wounded  spirit  made 
itself  manifest.  Mayor  and  aldermen  felt  themselTes  objects 
rif  contempt ;  and  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Robert  Barnard, 
their  leader,  and  the  principal  resident  gentleman  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  uew  corporation,  was  a  sharer  with  them 
in  the  contumely,  did  not  reconcile  them  to  their  fate. 

'The  privy  council  was  a  body  to  whom  the  corporate 
functionaries  might  safely  make  an  appeal.  They  did  so.  A 
I)Ctition  was  prepared,  setting  forth  '  the  disgraceful  and  un- 
seemly speeches  used  unto  them.'  One  of  the  first  uses  they 
mode  of  the  new  corporate  seal  was  to  attach  it  to  a  docu- 
ment which  eridenccd  how  much  the  newly-constituted 
authorities  were  held  in  contempt.  The  persons  complained 
against  were '  Oliver  Cromwell,  esquire,  and  William  Kilbome, 
gc;ntlcman.'  The  latter  was  probably  a  lawyer  in  Huntingdon. 
'  John  Kilbum'  was  one  of  the  burgesses  who  signed  Oliver 
Cromwell's  return  to  Parliament  in  1628,  and  ^  Isaac  Kilbome' 
w(is  a  party,  in  1680,  to  the  return  to  Parliament  of,  perhaps, 
a  son  of  the  very  mayor  who  was  now  making  his  complaint. 
The  Killmrncs  were  evidently  a  Huntingdon  family,  and 
notices  of  William  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  in  the  registers 
and  muniments  of  the  borough. 

'  The  lonls  of  the  council  gave  ready  ear  to  the  petition 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and,  according  to  the  usual 
(Mistom,  a  council-messenger  was  despatched  with  a  warrant, 
din'oiing  him  to  bring  up  to  London  the  bodies  of  '  Oliver 
('n)niwi*ll,  esquire,  and  Willyam  Kilbome,  gentleman.' 

*  Till'  >varrant  was  exeeut^.  The  hand  of  the  bailiff  was 
laid  uiHHi  the  shoulder  of  the  man  in  whose  name  within 

fow  yrors  idl  warrants  were  to  run ;  and  on  the  26th  of 
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November,  1630,  the  prisoners  made  their  appearance  befo 
the  privy  council.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  record  the  nam 
of  the  councillors  present : — 


At  Whyteball,  the  26th  of 

Present: 
Lode  Keeper 

[Sir  Thomas  Coyentry.] 
L.Tre'- 

[LordWeiton.] 
L.  Prioie  Seale 

[Earl  of  Manchester.] 
Low  Oiamberl. 

[Sari  of  Pembroke.] 
£.  of  Bridgw*" 
E.  of  Danl^. 
E.QrKdl]6w 

Mr.  Secretarie 


November,  1630. 

Lorde  Viic.  Wimbledoo. 
L.  Vise  Dorcheat'' 
L.  Vim.  Falkland. 
L.  Viae.  Oran^wm. 
L.  Bp.  of  London 

[Laud.] 
Mr.  Tre" 

[Sir  Thomas  Edmonds.] 
Mr.  Vice  Chamb. 

[Sir  Henry  May.] 

Coke. 


'The  order  made  upon  the  appearance  of  the  culpri 

stands  recorded  in  the  roister  book  of  the  privy  council 

followB : — 

26  Not'*  1630. 

Una  day  OHver  Cramwell,  Esq'*  and  Willyam  Kilbomei,  gent.,  having  \x 
formeify  sent  for  by  warrant  from  the  board,  tendered  their  appearances  aoco: 
ingly,  w*^  tar  thdr  indempnities  is  entered  in  the  register  of  connsell  cam 
Bvt  thej  are  to  remain  in  the  costody  of  the  messenger  nntiU  they  shalbe  ( 
miMedby  their  Ipps. 

'  Probably  out  of  consideration  for  the  mayor  and  alderm 
of  the  good  town  of  Huntingdon^  who  were  no  doubt 
London  ready  to  prosecute  their  petition^  rather  than  out 
any  kindness  towards  the  defendants^  the  hearing  was  fix 
for  the  1st  of  December.  T  will  not  attempt  to  delineate  t 
scene  which  ensued.  The  '  presence'  consisted  of  the  ch: 
of  the  king's  advisers :  their  names  are  thus  enumerated  ' 
the  register : — 

At  Whytehall,  the  first  of  December,  1630. 

Present: 


Lo.  Keeper 

[Sir  Thomas  Coventry.] 
Lo.Trea"* 

[Lord  Weston.] 
Lo.  President. 
Lo.  Privie  Seale 

[Earl  of  Manchester.] 
Ea.  Marshall 

[Earl  of  ArondeL] 
E.  of  Danby. 
E.  of  Kelley. 


Lo.  Vise  Wimbledon. 
Lo.  Vise.  Falkland. 
Lo.  Bp.  of  London 

[Laud.] 
Lo.  Xewburgh. 
Mr.  Trea" 

[Sir  Thomas  Edmonds.] 
Mr.  Vice  Chamberlain 

[Sir  Henry  May.] 
Mr.  Sec.  Coke. 


▼  cw  o 


'  Asalyiadf:!!  'ji  latse  aaaus  wnxjd  Arw  vidi  bov  little 
vi:i!0^iiL  F"r».»^A'^«*  <9^^  "SLaL  iizsoiEzceii  v>  be  coveraeiL  Tilth 
tjut  *iTi!cci:r  nf  rv :  :r  ^ir^e  aaca.  rf  sTcnee  oficnl  tadent, 
Lr.^  <caZ  izie  -:~Liji:zrr  cl  real  i^seiLecc  wUdi  v«b  con^re- 
ritai  iioe !  A«  x  'ziocr.  scv  .iizjerii  izxacpetnit  mxtst  such 
E^r:  haTe  '-x€^  5:^  ine  i^k  tiey  izidotook — to  fime  boci 
tk«  c-^reiLi  cf  tLe  ise.  ^^^^-  ressDce  the  vom-oixt  abeohxtism 

•  If  we  maj  T^ize  frc'cc  tbe  accuxnit  in  tbe  pri^  council 
resi«ter.  the  fefazrzg  vas§  a  ceiibisase  (xne :  and  it  is  bisblr  in 
tkTrjrzr  of  the  prc^riety  ard  diacre«CEaess  of  CiomveQ^s  con- 
druyt  that  be  entireiT  escaped  coodemnadon.  Witb  tbe  re- 
collection of  the  cppjar  in  tbe  Hoose  of  Commons  on  the 


daT  of  dissolution  «tiU  virid  in  tbeir  minds,  and  paltry  pro- 
ceeding in  connexion  vith  tbe  members  vbo  vere  snbse- 
qnentlT  imprisoned,  constantlr  goins:  on — sncb  questions, 
for  example,  as  whether  Selden  sboold  have  a  boT  to  wait 
npon  him,  or  clothes  and  bedding  should  be  sent  to  him  firom 
his  chambers,  or  whether  Sir  John  Eliot  should  be  allo^red  to 
hare  his  linen  out  of  his  trunks,,  and  many  others — it  is  not 
oncharitable  to  suppose  that — if  it  could  bare  been  done  on 
anything  like  a  fair  pretence — an  opportunity  would  not  have 
been  lost  of  punishing  so  conspicuous  a  member  of  the  oppo- 
sition as  Oliver  Cromwell  had  even  then  become. 

'  It  may  also  be  inferred  that,  on  Cromwell's  side,  tbe  case 
was  well  argued.  It  was  not  left  to  rest  on  the  mere  question 
of  hard  words  raised  by  the  corporation.  The  whole  case 
respecting  the  charter  was  gone  into.  The  result  was  a  re- 
ference to  arbitration^  which  is  thus  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  privy  council : — 

ist  Dec'-  i6ja 
HliercM  ft  petiooo  was  presented  to  the  boftrd  bj  the  mmjor  tndaldermen  of 
t}i«  Umne  of  HantingdoD,  oomplajning  againft  Mr.  Cnnnwell  mnd  Williftm 
KilU/me,  whereupon  the  pftrties  oomplayned  of  were  sent  for  by  warrftnt  firom 
tl<e  tKjftrd,  And  both  lidet  having  thk  day  had  a  long  hearing,  there  appeared 
mudi  contrariety  and  differenoe  in  the  allegaoons  on  each  nde.  Whereupon  their 
}p\m,  thriught  fitt  and  ordered,  that  the  examinaoon  of  the  whole  bnsinease  should 
Ue  nrferri'd  to  the  Lord  Privie  8eale,  as  well  touching  the  charter  of  the  said 
i/iwnv.,  as  alsrjc  that  his  Idpp.  Hliould,  in  particular,  oonrider  what  satisiaction 
wen;  fitt  Uj  Ijc  given  to  the  said  mayor  and  Mr.  Bernard  for  the  disgraceful!  and 
unMM;irily  speeclies  used  unto  them,  and  should  settle  and  end  the  diiSerences 
ntuongst  thcui,  if  it  may  bee,  or  otherwise  to  make  report  to  the  board  how 
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the  state  of  these  (Ufiferences  stands,  together  with  his  opinion  toucliing  the 
same,  that  such  further  course  may  he  taken  as  sliall  hee  fitt.  And  whereas 
there  was  a  petioon  read  with  divers  oompUunts  therein  made  agiunst  the  said 
Kilbume  and  Brookes  his  man  for  much  oppression  to  the  country,  and  many 
great  abuses  to  particuhir  persons.  It  was  likewise  ordered  that  the  liord  Privie 
Seale  shall  take  ezaminacon  thereof  and  make  reporte  to  the  board  what  he 
finds  touching  the  same. 

'  The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  whom  the  reference  was  made, 
was  Henry  Montagu,  the  first  Earl  of  Manchester — a 
plausible,  supple  lawyer,  who  had  raised  himself  to  high 
dignities  by  obsequiousness  and  a  skilful  application  of  his 
wealth.  He  is  best  remembered  as  the  father  of  Lord  Kim- 
bolton — one  of  the  first  members  whom  Charles  sought  to 
arrest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
of  the  Civil  War. 

*  The  result  of  his  arbitration  does  not  appear.  Any  altera- 
tion of  the  charter  was  probably  not  attempted.  Some  slight 
apology  from  Kilbume  would  appease  the  civic  magnates.^"^ 

As  Dr.  Beard's  name  has  come  once  more  across  us,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  give  a  few  additional  particulars  of  his  life 
and  pursuits.  We  have  seen  that  he  is  constantly  associated 
with  Oliver,  as  he  had  been  with  his  father,  in  all  the  affairs 
of  the  borough.  He  is  in  commimication  with  him  during 
the  absence  of  the  new  member  in  London,  and,  but  for  the 
abrupt  dissolution,  we  should  have  had  his  name  appearing 
on  the  Journals  of  the  House  as  a  witness  to  corroborate  '  Mr. 
Cromwell's'  statement.  He  has  not  been  idle  during  the 
controversy  which  agitates  England  on  religious  questions, 
and  in  this  respect  his  feelings  would  be  in  unison  with  those 
of  his  former  pupil.  In  1625  he  was  probably  in  London 
superintending  the  publication  of  a  little  work  which  appeared 
in  that  year  under  the  title  oi^  Anti-Christ  the  Pope  of  Rome;  or^ 
the  Pope  of  Rome  is  Anti-Christ,  proved  in  two  Treatises,  &c.  &c. ; 
by  Tho™-  Beard,  doctor  in  divinity,  and  preacher  of  Grod's 
word  in  Himtingdon.'  The  copies  of  this  book  purport  to  be 
'  printed  by  Isaac  Taggard  for  John  Bellamie,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop  at  the  Three  Grolden  Lyons  in  Comhill,  near 
the  Royal  Exchange.'     The  work  is  dedicated  '  To  the  Bight 


•  Athen<Bum,  Octoher  13,  1855. 


Tinr?!  w  us  fed«snx0B  'wmiii   ■■■  "T-  :uvjtw  de  o^pposite 

^;T!»rt*      Otb'T^  innatsf  Tmsxi  At  fafishop  at 


cf  *  1  ffw-wiTr  «^:sLf!cm2izi  1:7  fecsEB.'  lad  cne  vb  '  nuzn- 
tam»it  lacr  par:  ▼:riL  fcx^ctrroes*.'  Ii  wDoId  jciui  the 
huhcQ  "wm  IX  icnxi*  "nr  r^iaSBit  s  lae  Crmrveik  ind  Himp- 

CK=Ti*r,.  ix  iz:^:-*^?  ^2  13.  szQCiazicii  q£  kas^  vUck  coAetudes 
tii:»  :  *  F:«r  r  »nfcn  §2aZ  be  vcrr  wdccme  to  me :  I  shall 
fratr  ^  icrre  hrai  •>  h^trpFi  uss  ;  aun»pti  r*Mi.  let  not  be 
fcrrxten,  hit  i^ri  ttct  --:*#=«  aad  serrant.'  tr.*  I  should 
snppcse  this  a  mere  jesds^  aE^fsoii  to  dior  common  name 
rf '  WinixMJi  f  bit  I  Izd  in  a  snTe  escrdpatorr  letter  of  the 
arch>iuhcpr§,  vhen  be  was  in  diserace,  Hzm^J^m  spoken  of  as 
hu  'kmsman/'*' 

To  this  prelate  Dr.  Beard,  vho  dispUT?  aD  the  marks  of 
an  obedient  son  of  the  churchy  assigns  two  reasons  for  dedi- 
catini?  the  work  to  him.  'One,  that  voor  lordship  is  a 
known  and  renowned  prciectcr  of  nUffion  and  learning;  and 
a  Kecond^  because  Ton  are  mv  diocesan,  and  so  it  is  tout 
UjrAfhi^n  right  by  bond  of  dnty.'  Another  book  of  the 
worthy  doctor's  was  entitled,  'The  Theatre  of  Gi>i' %  Judgment*  ; 
wherein  is  represented  the  admirable  justice  of  God  against 


?i 


•  r.Arlyk,  vol.  L  p.  -507.  It  is  not  quite  eorrectlT  printed  there.  For 'does 
m/jH  ttnAxxm  W  iht!  public  good  thereof/  reed,  'to'maff/  pohlic good,'  Ac. ;  for 
'  on  tlM  titauiitfti  of  rmr  trooblet,'  read  *ly  the,'  Ac  •  Yoor  kinsman  shall  be 
viffjr  wi<l«yifnf/  aild  '  to  mo  ,•*  and  add,  as  a  postacript,  « the  goremor  of  Conway 
will  fK/f  \m  ttity^iA\A^t  to  jircrcnt  bis  abuse.' 

f  '  Nriw.  my  InjHinc'fw  with  my  kinsman,  Mr.  Hampden,'  says  the  archbishop. 
•-  tCuirfaji  CorrftpofnUnen,  vrj.  i.  p.  341  (1848). 
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all  notorious  sinners,  both  ^eat  and  small,  but  especially 
against  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  world,  whose  tran- 
scendent power  breaketh  thorow  the  bars  of  human  justice, 
deduced  by  the  order  of  the  commandments.  Collected  out 
of  sacred,  ecclesiastical,  and  prophane  histories/  This  work, 
^  revised  and  augmented  by  the  first  author  thereof,'  appeared 
in  a  third  edition  in  163 1.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  bturgesses  of  Huntingdon,  and  this  dedication 
supplies  us  with  an  interesting  fact.  ^  Whom  to,'  says  the 
author,  *  shoidd  I  rather  dedicate  this  book,  than  to  you  the 
principal  members  of  this  corporation,  wherein  I  have  lived 
thirty  yean  complete,  and  have  painfully  preached  the  word 
of  Gk)d  unto  you,  and  led  my  life  without  scandal.  But, 
besides,  there  are  divers  causes  that  moved  me  to  dedicate  it 
unto  you :  first,  to  shew  my  thankfulness  to  all  those  that  stood 
faithfully/or  me  in  the  late  business  of  the  lecture,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  some  malignant  spirits.  Secondly,  that  I,  being 
now  old,  and  ready  to  lay  down  this  earthly  tabernacle,  might 
leave  some  lively  monument  behind  me,  that  might  preach 
unto  you  when  I  am  gone.  That  when  ye  read  this  book, 
you  may  say,  '  Behold,  Dr.  Beard  being  dead,  still  preacheth 
unto  us.'  Thirdly,  because  these  judgments  related  in  the 
book  much  concern  the  sins  of  this  town,  which,  being  a 
thorough-fare,  (as  all  others  of  that  kind,)  is  subject  to  many 
disorders  by  the  baser  sort  of  people.  Now,  as  we  see  mur- 
therers  hung  upon  gibbets,  to  terrify  others  from  committing 
the  like  facts,  so  here  are  thousands,  as  it  were,  hung  upon 
gibbets,  to  teirify  us  from  these  sins  and  to  bring  us  to  re- 
pentance. My  last  reason  why  I  dedicate  it  to  you,  Mr. 
Mayor,  is  because  you  were  my  scholar,  and  brought  up  in 
my  house,  which  must  needs  create  in  me  a  greater  love  and 
aficction  towards  you.     Your  loving  pastor — Tho.  Beard.' 

The  principal  point  in  this  dedication  which  demands  our 
notice  is  the  attempted  suppression  of  Dr.  Beard's  lecture- 
ship in  Huntingdon.  There  has  long  been  a  floating  story 
about  a  lectureship  suppressed  in  that  town,  which  may  now 
be  brought  to  its  proper  moorings.  These  lectureships  origi- 
nated in  the  deficiency  and  insufficiency  of  preachers  through- 
out England.    This  had  been  complained  of  at  the  Hampton- 


»     IT    r-TIT    TT 


izntL  "D  sue  &  ^mit  n  nrf  31 
F-ss  i-jimgL     Tie 


am  ?Tr"nm*  -am^ugmrnr  iiti  fuxsTiumTiiiji.-io'sesEaflDe:  md 
':j«t  !fauefi7uai!??  v^.  -nar  iii£  "rrntm  xenjs  "qsrsc  3L  '  &iAu,' 

K  "rill    T«"-T!i-wt*i  iu»   ffirrH^  -roua.  "aif  rB^ 
KTi-t    rr  T«sLr3ii^i  n  i.  •nMTin»»y  jc  TKSUiX  wiA  the 

— T'T'      f'Hf  £  I   HH"!     TtTlaft^f  i     TTi?    ^2^   Wl  IH- 

TiffT  -atfrair"  aZiftt  fcwTi.  iii»  wrxil  oc  lit  i^gWr  der^ 
Tzrn  "it*  3«^  iztfcrxziiii-  i3ii  Zt.  ^^*^y  exerstd  !L=B»eif  ^neir 

fr-jcs.  H*T  jzi;'*  ZrV  y  Z<n'«.  ^ccrrzur  ^  wiick  the  c^w  com- 
pyJT-r  aoi=:!C  *^  eccLesuc^cal  ccccniini  of  Hzntinsdoosliire, 
wLi/ii  £kZL§  frcni  iLe  i:z»  ci  La^i  ct  ii»  listatkm  rf  that 

vhkh  Le  defircs  the  V^y  el»t  be  disaDewrd.  because  the 
krrtuTCT  va*  remoTeable  by  Iat  persoos.  To  this  his  Majesty 
tf4*«/-f^.  This  vas  in  1 633.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doobt 
tFiat  tfau  lectureship  vas  the  one  to  vhicb  Dr.  Beard  refers 
ifi  hiA  dedication  ;-*-  and  if  so,  it  vonld  seem  that  at  first  the 


•  C^riTle,  ToL  i.  pp.  69-70. 
f  KiM«  vntrng  tbe  ftbr/re  I  hare  dljeormd  udoo^  the  Addl.  MSS^  in  the 
fSrit,  MfM,  «k  iDdentnre  made  Mucfa  2jrd,  in  the  22  Jamet  L,  between  the 
Uiliff*  Mi'l  hnrfftsmtm  tff  the  toirn  of  Huntingdon,  pntrons  of  the  Ho^tnl  of  St. 
JfAitt  ifi  If  tirftiri((<lrjn,  of  the  one  part,  and  Tbomai  Beard,  doctor  in  dirinitT, 
mtut  n$tutl^  #/f  th«  Mu4  liofipital,  and  lUbert  Cooke  of  Huntingdon,  gentleman, 
«/f  i\tti  4A.\ufT  \mfi,  t^ie  reciting  part  of  which  hears  directly  on  the  subject  of 
ItMf  iM-iiiriifthlp,  and  esphiina  the  clerical  opposition  to  the  appointment  by  lay 
Iftfirw/TM.  *  W)i«;rMui  there  i«  four  pariah  churches  within  the  said  town  of  Hun- 
iWiiffiiti,  Ui<t  living  U'lofifpng  to  the  lame  being  so  small  as  none  of  them  are 
ftuffW'ii'nt  ttr  i'*mvt't%U'Ui  U>  rnnintain  a  learned  bachelor;  by  reason  whereof  all 
Hut  iiiWI  \mr\n\\t'n  ami  Uiwii  nf  Huntingt^jn  were  for  a  long  time  before  the  said 
'If  iiHiiMN  iti'Mfit  ff^nmin  ifiasior  of  the  said  hospital,  utterly  destitute  of  a  learned 
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attempt  of  Laud  had  failed,  owing  to  the  determined  resist- 
ance of  the  inhabitants,  and  Oliver  was  doubtless  among  the 
most  strenuous  of  Dr.  Beard's  supporters  on  this  occasion. 
In  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1632  Dr.  Beard  died;  and  his 
gravestone,  according  to  Mr.  Brayley,  stiU  remains  in  the 
Sve  of  All  SainTchurch,  Huntingdon,  bearing  evident 
signs  of  having  been  '  a  brass/  and  having  the  inscription— 
^  Ego  Thomas  Beard,  Sacrs  Theologise  Professor :  In  Ec- 
clesii  Omnium  Sanctorum  Huntingtoni®,  Verbi  Divini  Pr«. 
dicator  olim :  Jam  sanus  sum :  Obiit  Januarii  S"*,  an.  1631.''^ 
After  his  death  it  would  seem  that  Laud  succeeded  in  taking 
away  the  lectureship;  but  another  removal  a  little  before 
that  time  must  have  powerfully  contributed  to  this  imtoward 
result. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1631,  Oliver  disposed  of  most  of  his 
property  at  Huntingdon,  his  mother,  wife,  and  uncle  Sir 
Oliver  joining  in  the  deed  of  sale.  It  seems  probable  that 
his  mother  still  continued  to  reside  at  Huntingdon,  from  the 

preacher  to  teach  and  instxnct  them  in  the  Word  of  Qod ;  hat  rithenoe  the  said 
Thomas  Beard  hecame  master  of  the  said  hospital,  heing  admitted  thereuito  hy 
the  presentation  of  the  said  hailifls  and  hurffesses,  the  said  Thomas  Beard  hath 
not  only  maintained  a  grammar  school  in  the  said  town,  according  to  the  foon- 
dation  of  the  siud  hospital,  hy  himself,  and  a  schoolmaster  hy  him  provided  at 
his  own  charges,  hat  hath  also  heen  continnally  resident  in  the  said  town,  and 
painfttlly  preached  the  Word  of  God  in  the  said  town  of  Hantington  on  the 
Sabhath-day  duly,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  inhahitants  of  the  sud  town ;  and 
the  sud  Thomas  Beard,  heing  careful  and  desiroas  that  some  learned  preacher 
may  snooeed  him  in  the  said  hospital  who  may  be  resident  in  the  said  town,  and 
proch  there  so  long  as  he  shall  hold  the  said  place,  in  like  manner  as  the  said 
Thomas  Beard  hath  done  and  intendeth  to  do,  and  maintain  also  the  said  school 
as  he  hath  done,  therefore,  for  the  considerations,  intents,  and  parpoees  aforesaid, 
and  to  the  end  that  the  said  Thomas  Beard  may  provide  sach  a  learned  preacher 
to  succeed  him  in  the  said  hospital  whenever  he  shall  die  or  shall  think  fit  to 
resign  his  said  place  and  leave  the  said  town  for  some  better  preferment,  ike 
Mid  bailiffk  and  hmrgesses  have  hy  their  deed,  under  their  common  eeal,  given, 
granted,  and  confirmed  unto  the  said  Thomas  Beard,  his  executors  and  assigns, 
the  next  presentation  to  the  said  hospital  tohen  it  shall  next  become  void  hg  ang 
means  whatsoever,  Ac  And  forasmuch  as  the  said  Robert  Cooke  hath  a  son 
named  Henry  Cooke,  who  is  a  faitbM  and  learned  preacher  and  minister  of 
God's  word,  whom  both  the  said  Thomas  Beard  and  all  or  the  most  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  town  do  very  much  like  and  approve  of,'  &c,  Robert 
Cooke  covenants  with  the  corporation  that,  if  his  son  is  appointed  by  Dr.  Beard, 
he  shall  perform  the  duties  in  the  same  manner  as  the  doctor  has  done,  and 
Dr.  Beard  covenants  to  continue  his  preaching  till  such  time.  The  first  sig- 
natore  in  witness  is  '  Robert  Bernard.' — Addl.  MSS,  Brit.  Mus.  1 59665,  p.  126. 
^  Brayley's  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  voL  vii.  p.  354. 
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circumstance  that  tlie  children,  not  only  of  Olirer  but  of 
other  branches  of  her  fEunily,  were  still  brought  to  Hunting- 
don to  be  baptized.     The  description  of  the  property  sold, 
given  in  the  deed,  is  as  follows :  *  All  the  capital  messuage 
called  the  Augustine  Fryers,  alias  Augustine  Friers,  within 
the  borough  or  town  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  messuages,  &c., 
belonging  to  it ;  and  one  close  called  the  DoTe-house  dose ; 
and  also  all  those  three  cottages  or  tenements,  mih  a  matt- 
house,  and  a  little  close  by  estimation  one  acre,  lying  together 
in  Huntingdon  aforesaid,  theretofore  of  Edm.  Groodwyns; 
and  also  all  those  seven  leas  of  pasture,  containing  by  estima- 
tion two  acres,  called  Toothill  leas,  lying  in  Huntingdon; 
and  also  all  those  two  acres  and  three  roods  of  meadow  lying 
and  being  in  Brampton,  in  the  said  county  of  Huntingdon,  in 
a  meadow  there  called  Portholme ;  and  also  all  those  two  acres 
of  meadow  in  Godmanchester,  in  the  said  county  of  Hunting- 
don.    All  the  above  premises  are  called,  either  now,  or  late, 
in  the  possession  of  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  widow.  And  all  other 
the  lands  and  tenements  of  the   said  Elizabeth  Cromwell, 
widow,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.,  or  either  of  them,  in  Hunting- 
don, Godmanchester,  or  Brampton  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them. 
And  also  all  the  rectory  and  parsonage  of  Hartford,  in  the 
said  county,  and  the  tithes,  both  great  and  small,  of  the  same; 
with  all  and  singular  the  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances 
thereof  to   the  late  dissolved  priory  or  monastery  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin   Mary  in   Himtingdon  aforesaid,  heretofore 
belonging  or  appertaining,  and  being  sometime  parcel  of  the 
possessions  thereof.'*    The  sale  realized  1800/. ;  and  with  this 
sum  Oliver  '  rented  some  grazing-lands  at  St.  Ives,  five  miles 
down  the  river.     The  lands  he  rented  are  still  recognisable 
to  the  tourist ;  gross  boggy  lands — ^part  of  the  Slepe  Hall 
estate — fringed  with  willow-trees,  at    the   east  end  of  the 
small  town  of  St.  Ives,  which  is  still  noted  as  a  cattle-market 
in  those  parts. 'f     Here  Oliver  remained  for  the  next  five 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  '  Obiit  lands '  are  not  included  in  these  parcels : 
as  at  a  later  time  Oliver  is  described  as  '  of  Huntingdon/  it  is  probable  that 
he  still  retained  these,  and  that  his  mother  had  the  b^efit  of  their  prodoce 
during  her  residence  in  the  borough. 

t  Carlyle^  vol.  i.  p.  1 14. 
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3,  quietly  following  the  pursuits  which  had  occupied  his 
T  1:)efore ;  taking  his  share  in  the  local  business  of  St. 
;  not  indifferent  to  the  public  events  which  were  crowding 
ne  another  in  rapid  succession ;  but  calmly  waiting  till 
opportunity  arose  when  he  might  again  do  open  service 
le  cause  of  religion  and  his  country.     There  are  no  par- 
ar  accounts  at  all  credible  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
3d  his  time  during  this  period.     Heath  speaks  of  the 
ly  being  called  together  every  morning  to  prayer,  before 
ing  out,  and  continuing  so  long  at  this  religious  exercise, 
it  was  often  nine  o'clock  before  they  began  their  work, 
idds,  that  the  hinds  and  ploughmen  filled  up  the  rest  of 
morning  in  games  of  cards,  a  pack  of  which  they  had 
ealed  in  their  pockets ;  and  that  after  dinner,  the  best 
of  the  afternoon  was  filled  up  by  a  repetition  of  some 
tei  lecture  that  had  been  preached  the  day  before.     That 
ittle  work  that  was  done,  was  done  so  negligently  and  by 
es,  that  scarce  half  a  crop  ever  reared  itself  upon  his 
inds;  so  that   he  was   (after  five  years'  time)  glad  to 
idon  it,  and  get  a  friend  of  his  to  be  the  tenant  for  the 
ednder  of  his  time.     Heath  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
imstantial  liars  that  ever  rushed  into  print  with  '  a  true 
particular  account/  It  is  needless  to  refute  any  statements 
ing  solely  on  such  authority  as  his.  .  Oliver  Cromwell 
ht,  and  probably  did,  assemble  his  family  and  labourers 
ind  him  to  morning  prayer;  but  most  assuredly  there 
no  slackness  in  the  after  labours  of  the  day  where  he 
the  master.     We  find  no  traces  of  any  diminution  of  his 
)erty ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  there  was  a  different  reason 
his  leaving  St.  Ives.     Another  traditionary  story  is  en- 
A  to  more  credit.     The  clerk  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ives, 
aribed  as  a  very  intelligent  old  man,  and  much  superior  to 
station  (having  been  bred  an  attorney),  told  Mr.  Noble, 
it  he  had  been  informed  by  old  persons  who  knew  Mr. 
mwell  when  he  resided  at  St.  Ives,  that  he  usuaUy  fre- 
ated  divine  service  at  church,  and  that  he  generaUy  came 
I  a  piece  of  red  flannel  round  his  neck,  as  he  was  subject 
m  inflammation  in  his  throat.'     The  appearance  which 
rer's  countenance  presented  in  later  years  confirms,  in  a 
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great  degree^  this  aocoimt,  and  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
damp^  unwholesome  air  of  the  Fen-country^  which  seriously 
affected  his  healthy  and  was  probably  the  origin  of  some 
serious  illnesses  with  which  he  was  afterwards  yisited. 
Oliver,  of  course,  attended  the  church  of  St.  Ires,  for  he  be- 
longed at  this  time  to  the  class  of  Doctrinal  Puritans.  The 
yicar  of  the  place  also  was  his  old  firiend  Mr.  Henry  Down- 
hall,  to  whom  the  invitation  to  Richard's  christening  had 
been  addressed.  But  there  was  little  sympathy  of  mind 
between  them ;  and  here,  as  at  Huntingdon,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  establish  a  lectureship  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  Mr.  Downhall's  preaching.  A  letter  of  Oliver's  still 
exists,  addressed  '  to  my  very  loving  firiend  Mr.  Storie,  at  the 
sign  of  the  '  Dog'  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  London ;'  which 
bears  the  date  'St.  Ives,  i  ith  January,  1636,'  and  runs  thus: — 

Mr.  Storie, — Amongst  the  catalogne  of  those  good  worki  whidi  joor  ftOov- 
dtizens  and  oar  oonntrymen  have  done,  this  will  not  he  reckoned  fyt  the  least, 
that  thej  have  provided  for  the  feeding  of  sools.  Building  of  hospitab  pro- 
vides for  men's  bodies :  to  bmld  material  temples  is  judged  a  work  of  piety ; 
hut  they  that  procure  spiritual  food,  they  that  build  up  spirihuU  ttrnplsa^  thej 
are  the  men  truly  charitable,  truly  pious.  Such  a  work  as  this  was  yonr  erect- 
ing the  lecture  in  our  country ;  in  the  which  yon  placed  Dr.  WeOa^  a  man  of 
g^oodness  and  industry,  and  alnlity  to  do  good  every  way,  not  short  of  any  I 
know  in  England  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  rithenoe  hb  coming,  the  Lord  hath 
by  lum  wrought  much  g^ood  among  us.  It  only  remains  now,  that  He  who  first 
moved  yon  to  this,  put  you  forward  in  the  continuance  thereof.  It  was  the 
Lord,  and  therefore  to  Him  lift  we  up  our  hearts  that  He  would  perfect  it ! 
And,  surely,  Mr.  Storie,  it  were  a  piteous  thing  to  see  a  lecture  fiiU  in  the 
hands  of  so  many  able  and  godly  men,  as  I  am  persuaded  the  founders  of  this 
are — in  these  times  wherein  we  see  they  are  suppressed  with  too  much  haste 
and  violence  hy  the  enemies  of  Ood  his  truth.  Far  be  it  that  so  much  guilt 
should  stick  to  your  hands,  who  live  in  a  city  so  renowned  for  the  clear 
shining  light  of  the  Gospel.  You  know,  Mr.  Storie,  to  withdraw  the  pay  is  to 
let  fkU  the  lecture ;  for  '  who  goeth  to  warfare  at  his  own  cost  ?'  I  beseech 
you,  therefore,  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  put  it  forward,  and  let  the  good 
man  have  his  pay.  The  souls  of  God's  children  will  bless  you  for  it;  and  so 
shall  I,  and  ever  rest — Your  loving  finend  in  the  Lord, 

Olitxs  Cboicwsll. 

Commend  my  hearty  love  to  Mr.  Busse,  Mr.  Beadly,  and  my  other  good 
friends.  I  would  have  written  to  Mr.  Busse,  but  I  was  loath  to  trouble  him 
with  a  long  letter,  and  I  feared  I  should  not  receive  an  answer  from  him. 
From  you  I  expect  one  so  soon  as  conveniently  you  may. — Vale  /* 

Of  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  lectureship  we  know  nothing. 

•  Carlyle,  vol.  i.  pp.  116-7. 
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Oliver's  family  remained  the  same  as  before ;  a  son,  James, 
who  was  baptized  on  the  8th  of  January,  1632,  dying  the 
day  after.  Little  more  can  be  ascertained  as  to  the  events  of 
his  residence  here,  and  probably  little  remains  to  be  told  of 
any  importance,  with  the  exception  of  some  circumstances 
connected  with  a  public  question  which  will  soon  engage  our 
attention.  But  it  will  be  well  to  complete,  first,  the  few 
memorials  which  remain  of  his  private  life  during  this  country 
retirement.  I  have  already  spoken  of  Sir  Thomas  Steward, 
Oliver's  maternal  uncle,  who  resided  at  Ely.  A  story  has 
come  down  to  us  connected  with  this  Sir  Thomas,  which  is 
allied  to  cast  a  deep  stain  on  the  character  of  Oliver.  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  who  is  the  main  authority  for  the  accusa- 
tion, states  the  occurrence  in  the  following  words :  '  By  his 
exorbitances  at  last  he  so  wast^  his  patrimony,  that,  having 
attempted  his  uncle  Steward  for  a  supply  of  his  wants,  and 
finding  that,  on  a  smooth  way  of  application  to  him  he  could 
not  prevail,  he  endeavoured  by  colour  of  law  to  lay  hold  of 
his  estate,  representing  him  as  a  person  not  able  to  govern  it; 
but  therein  he  failed.'  The  story  is  supposed  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  a  passage  in  Hacket's  lAfe  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
Hams,  in  which  the  latter  is  represented  (in  the  year  1645)  as 
saying  to  King  Charles,  respecting  Oliver,  '  Your  majesty  did 
him  but  justice  in  refusing  his  petition  against  Sir  Thomas 
Steward  of  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  but  he  takes  them  all  for  his 
enemies  that  would  not  let  him  undo  his  best  friend/  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  to  explain,  consistently  with  the  above 
statements,  the  following  extract  from  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas 
Steward,  made  immediately  before  his  death  in  January, 
1636 :  '  He  gives  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  widow,  an 
annuity  of  30^.,  which  he  charges  upon  his  manor  of  Bemes, 
or  Barnes,  and  other  his  freehold  messuages  and  lands  in 
Elme  and  Emmett,  within  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  The  manor  of  Barnes,  subject  to  10/.  annuity, 
is  devised  in  trust  to  pay  debts  and  legacies,  with  remainder 
to  his  nephew  Oliver  Cromwell  in  fee :  and  also  a  variety  of 
leases  of  lands,  and  the  rectory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the 
Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  in  the  town  of  Ely,  and  the  chapel 
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of  CbehttkuB,  with  all  tkeir  h^iK»,  to  Hmm^iny  Siemard, 
JSfr^  in  tmst  for  pttjmicnt  of  debts  ud  l^aaa,  and  i;/br- 
wmrds  to  lit  mepkewr^  Oiirer  CromtetUj  mrhf  He  rewunmder  ^f 
ikeir  $ererai  term4.  Among  otfccr  le^acio,  lie  ghcs  to  tiie  poor 
of  Elj  workboiiAe  2c/.,  aa^  /!o  /iU  eUt^mm  ^f  At*  uepitw  Oiirer 
CrcmvreU,  5/.  Sir  Thomas  abo  mmtioiit  that  his  Cither, 
William  Steward,  Esq.,  bj  hit  will  entailed  acreral  mcflBiiages 
and  lands  in  EIt,  fee.,  with  sereral  remainders ;  and  it  having 
pleased  God  to  gire  him  no  male  i»ne,  he  had  ne^ected  to 
eat  off  the  entail,  out  of  special  affection  to  the  penons  in 
remainder,  though,  bj  such  a  conduct,  he  had  omitted  and 
lost  such  adrantages  as  he  might  have  had  by  the  laws  of  the 
realm/ 

It  seems  from  this  document,  that,  whaterer  the  circum- 
stances really  were  which  attended  OliTcr's  petition  (if  there 
ever  was  such  a  petition),  his  conduct  had  not  been  such  as 
to  alienate  the  good-will  of  Sir  Thomas,  for  any  length  of 
time  at  least.  Hence  arises  also  the  dilemma  which  has  been 
well  put  by  Mr.  Carlyle :  '  If  Sir  Thomas  was  imbecile,  then 
Oliver  was  right ;  and  unless  Sir  Thomas  was  imbecile,  Oliver 
was  not  wrong!'  But,  independently  of  considerations 
arising  from  the  estimate  we  may  form  of  OUver's  character 
from  other  less  doubtful  sources,  the  whole  story  is  evidently 
based  on  the  supposition  of  Oliver's  having  run  through  his 
paternal  estate,  which,  from  the  deed  of  sale  quoted  just 
before,  we  see  is  utterly  groundless.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  the  story  is  a  perverted  version  of  some 
real  fact,  though  we  are  unable  to  discover  what  this 
was.  I  am  inclined  to  connect  it  with  the  question  of 
cutting  off  the  entail  alluded  to  in  the  last  part  of  Sir 
Thomas'  will.  As  it  is,  however,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with 
the  judgment  which  the  only  certain  authority  in  the  case. 
Sir  Thomas'  will,  passes  on  the  question.  It  is  something 
that  this  speaks  so  decidedly  in  Oliver's  favour."^ 

Sir  Thomas  Steward  died  in  the  month  of  January,  1636, 


*  *  Tlioro  Is  a  diiurrcpftncy  in  the  gtory  itself,  for  it  is  said  to  have  occarred 
•0011  after  CromweH's  return  to  Huntingdon,  and  Charles  is  made  the  king,  who 
did  not  bvoonie  so  until  several  years  later.' — Westminster  Meview,  O.  5. 
(1839*40)  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  T92. 
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surviving  his  wife  only  a  few  days.  Noble  makes  the  date 
of  his  will  January  29th^  and  of  his  burial  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Ely,  the  foUomng  day  I  Probably  there  is  some 
error  in  copying  from  the  registers^  or  some  misprint.  Oliver 
seemB  to  have  at  once  removed  to  Ely^  and  succeeded  to  his 
unde^s  farming  of  the  tithes.  At  least  we  have  an  acquittance, 
dated  by  him  '  Ely,  loth  June,  1636.'  Here  the  family  re- 
mained till  the  year  1647,  ^  mother,  after  a  time,  quitting 
Huntingdon,  and  joining  the  circle  at  Ely.  His  residence 
was  the  glebe  house  near  St.  Mary's  churchyard,  which 
from  a  later  occupant  took  the  name  of  Mr.  Page's  house, 
and  still  remains  as  an  ale-house ;  in  what  condition  may  be 
seen  by  the  views  of  it  given  in  the  third  edition  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  Letter*  of  CromwelL  '  Likely  enough  his  grand- 
&ther  may  have  lived  here,  his  mother  having  been  bom 
here.  She  is  now  again  resident  here.  The  tomb  of  her 
first  husband  and  child,  Johannes  Lynne,  and  poor  little 
CatAarina  Lynne,  is  in  the  cathedral  hard  by  1'"^ 

In  Ely  Oliver  took,  as  at  St.  Ives,  an  active  part  in  the 
concerns  of  the  little  city,  filling  his  uncle's  place  in  the 
charities  and  other  institutions.  In  the  records  of  one  of 
these,  then  called  the  '  Ely  Feoffees  Fund,'  now  '  Parsons' 
Charity,'  his  name  frequently  occurs.  It  appean  that  the 
charity  had  been  remodelled  by  a  new  royal  charter,  shortly 
before  Oliver's  arrival,  and  was  to  be,  henceforth,  more 
specially  devoted  to  the  poor  of  Ely ;  and  to  be  governed  by 
twelve  feoffees — namely,  by  three  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral, 
and  by  nine  townsmen  of  the  better  sort,  who  are  permanent, 
and  fill  up  their  own  vacancies.  Of  this  latter  class  Oliver 
was  straightway  made  one.  The  only  entry  at  all  worthy 
of  remembrance  in  which  his  name  occurs,  is  a  short  note 
from  him  to  Mr.  John  Hand,  one  of  the  collectors  of  the 
revenues  of  the  charity,  dated  September  13th,  1638,  which 
is  as  follows :  '  Mr.  Hand,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  as 
good  as  my  word  for  your  money.  I  desire  you  to  deliver 
forty  shillings  of  the  town  money  to  this  bearer,  to  pay  for 
the  physic  for  Benson's  cure.     If  the  gentlemen  will  not 

•  Carlyle. 
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''     "V  »'"«>».>,«,»„,  »„rf  Oliver  CromweU  couU  not  have 
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been  an  uninterested  spectator  of  the  great  ship-money  case^ 
in  which  his  cousin  John  Hampden  gained  such  an  immortal 
reputation^  and  in  which  another  rising  statesman  connected 
with  him  by  marriage^  Oliver  St.  John^  distinguished  himself 
as  an  advocate  for  the  defendant.  The  date  of  the  refusal  of 
Hampden  to  pay  the  ship-money  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
letter  addressed  by  Cromwell  to  Mr.  Storie;  so  that  the  two 
kinsmen  were  each  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  appropriate 
acts  of  public  importance.  Oliver  himself  is  also  said  to 
have  refused  to  pay  the  same  tax ;  which  statement  (resting 
on  hostile  authority)  is  not  at  all  unlikely^  taking  into  con- 
sideration his  character  and  his  connexion  with  Hampden. 
Many^  we  know,  refused  to  pay,  and  were  distrained  upon  for 
the  amount.  When  they  would,  like  Hampden,  have  brought 
the  point  to  a  trial,  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  so.  But, 
however  this  may  have  been,  not  very  long  after  the  decision 
in  the  ship-money,  Oliver  was  called  upon  to  take  a  leading 
part  against  one  of  the  royal  acts  of  tyranny.  As  this  trans- 
action has  been  much  misrepresented,  and  a  charge  made 
against  Cromwell  of  obtaining  a  factitious  popularity  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  good,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
somewhat  minutely  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Sir  Philip  Warwick  tells  us :  '  The  Earl  of  Bedford  and 
divers  of  the  principal  gentlemen  whose  habitations  confined 
upon  the  Fens,  and  who  in  the  heat  of  summer  saw  vast 
quantities  of  lands  which  the  fresh  waters  overflowed  in  the 
winter,  lie  dry,  or  green,  or  drainable— whether  it  was  pubUc 
spirit  or  private  advantage  which  led  them  thereunto,  a 
stranger  cannot  determine — they  make  propositions  unto  the 
king  to  issue  out  commissions  of  sewers  to  drain  those  lands, 
and  oflfer  a  proportion  freely  to  be  given  to  the  crown  for  its 
countenance  and  authority  therein ;  and  as  all  these  great 
and  public  works  must  necessarily  concern  multitudes  of  per- 
sons, who  will  never  think  they  will  have  exact  justice  done 
to  them  for  that  small  pretence  of  right  they  have  unto  some 
commons,  so  the  commissioners,  let  them  do  what  they  can, 
could  never  satisfy  such  a  body  of  men.  And  now  the  king 
is  declared  the  principal  undertaker  for  the  draining;  and  by 
this  time  the  vulgar  are  grown  clamorous  against  these  first 
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popular  lords  and  undertakers  who  had  joined  with  the  king 
in  the  second  undertakings  though  they  had  much  better 
provisions  for  them  than  their  interest  was  ever  before,  and 
the  commissioners  must  by  multitudes  and  clamours  be  with- 
stood ;  and  as  a  head  of  this  faction,  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  the 
year  1638,  at  Huntingdon,  appears,  which  made  his  activity 
so  well  known  unto  his  friend  and  kinsman  Mr.  Hampden, 
that  he  in  this  [the  Long]  Parliament  gave  a  character  of 
Cromwell  of  being  an  active  person,  and  one  that  would  sit 
well  at  the  mark  !^^  Having  stated  the  accusation,  what  do 
we  find  to  be  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ?  t 

^  The  Chreat  Level  of  the  Fens,  extending  over  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  includes  nearly  400,000  acres.  The  chief  part  of 
this  extensive  tract  appears,  from  the  various  phenomena 
noticed  by  different  authors,  to  have  been  formerly  a  dry  and 
cultivated  land ;  but  either  through  injudicious  embankments, 
which  prevented  the  waters  from  the  uplands  issuing  at  their 
proper  outfalls,  or  from  sudden  and  violent  convulsions  of 
nature,  it  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  morass ;  where  the 
waters  stagnating,  and  becoming  putrid,  filled  the  air  with 
noxious  exhalations ;  and  not  only  destroyed  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  likewise  impeded  their  endeavours  to 
obtain  necessaries,  the  country  being  almost  rendered  im- 
passable even  to  boats,  by  the  sedge,  reeds,  and  slime  with 
which  it  was  covered.  That  this  vast  level  was  at  first  a  firm, 
dry  land,  and  not  annoyed  with  any  extraordinary  inundation 
by  the  sea,  or  stagnation  of  fresh  waters,  though  the  surface 
was  originally  much  lower  than  it  is  at  present,  is  evident 
from  the  quantity  of  trees  that  have  been  found  buried  in 
different  parts  of  the  Fens,  and  also  from  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  may  be  properly  fixed 
on  as  the  period  when  the  Great  Level  began  to  become  imme- 


*  Memoirt,  &c,,  p.  377. 
t  A  writer  in  modem  times  (Brayley,  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales) 
has  given  a  summary  of  the  events  which  led  to  this  drainage  dispute,  from 
which  I  have  quoted  such  portions  as,  on  reference  to  the  sources  uf  his  informa- 
tion, appear  to  be  correct.  The  remunder  of  this  veraon  of  facts  which  affects 
immediately  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  I  have  derived  from  a  careful 
examination  and  comparison  of  contemporary  pamphlets. 
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diately  a  public  care.  But  though  a  commission  was  granted, 
and  an  act  of  Parliament  granted  to  cany  out  the  great  object 
of  draining  them,  nothing  was  done  in  her  reign.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  Sir  John  Popham,  the  chief  justice, 
procured  an  act  for  draining  the  fens  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  the 
lands  in  the  adjacent  counties ;  but,  though  the  work  was  com* 
menced  with  great  spirit,  it  afterwards,  on  his  death,  dropped, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  some  landowners.  The  next  persons 
who  attempted  to  proceed  with  this  important  undertaking, 
were  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Sir  William  Ayloflf,  Bart.,  and 
Anthony  Thomas,  Esq. ;  but  their  proposals  not  being  agree- 
able to  those  who  acted  as  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the 
proprietors,  and  much  time  having  been  lost  by  the  meetings 
held  to  determine  the  contested  points,  the  king  himself 
resolved  to  become  adventurer,  and  actually  undertook  the 
herculean  labour  of  draining  the  Fens,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving iao,ooo  acres  as  a  remuneration  when  the  work  was 
completed.  This  agreement  was  carried  into  a  law  ;  and  here 
the  design  terminated,'  as  might  be  expected  in  any  such 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  King  James !  ^  In  the  sixth  of 
Charles  I.  Sir  Cornelius  Yermuyden,  a  Hollander,  in  a 
contract  with  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  engaged  to  drain 
the  Fens  on  condition  that  90,000  acres  of  land,  when  drained, 
should  be  transferred  to  him.  This  agreement  would  probably 
have  been  executed ;  but  when  Vermuyden  had  surveyed  the 
level,  and  made  drawings  of  the  works  that  were  necessary, 
he  appears  to  have  thought  the  reward  insufficient,  and  de- 
manded an  additional  allotment  of  5000  acres.  This  proposal 
was  rejected ;  more  from  the  prejudices  that  prevailed  against 
him  as  a  foreigner,  than  from  any  supposition  that  his  de- 
mands were  extravagant.'  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  that, 
as  he  was  a  Dutchman,  he  might  avail  himself  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  construction  of  the  works  to  do  some  injury  to 
the  exposed  eastern  counties  in  case  of  a  war  with  Holland. 
There  would,  however,  appear  to  have  been  a  strong  desire 
among  the  landholders  of  the  Fen  district  to  have  the  under- 
taking carried  out;  for  on  the  13th  of  January,  163 1,  the  com- 
missioners, at  a  meeting  held  at  Lynn,  and,  as  it  was  under- 
stood (though  this  was  afterwards  disputed),  with  the  consent 
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of  the  parties  whose  property  would  be  affected^  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Fruicis  Russell^  Earl  of  Bedford  (who 
had  large  possessions  in  the  Fens,  through  the  grant  to  his 
ancestors  of  Thomey  Abbey  and  its  appurtenances)^  upon  the 
same  terms  of  95,000  acres.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  work,  to  which  the  earl  is  said  to  have  been  strongly 
solicited,  thirteen  gentlemen,  of  high  rank  and  respectability, 
offered  to  become  joint  adventurers  with  him ;  and  their  pro- 
posals being  accepted,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1632,  the 
undertaking  was  entered  upon.  In  the  year  1634  the  king 
granted  the  adventurers  a  charter  of  incorporation,  1 2,000  acres 
being  assigned  to  him  as  an  equivalent.  One  of  the  share- 
holders in  this  '  corporation'  was  Oliver  St.  John,  by  assign- 
ment from  Sir  Miles  Sandys.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1637, 
the  commissioners  at  Peterborough  adjudged  thai  the  Level  wca 
drained,  and  on  October  12th  in  the  same  year,  accompanied 
by  the  king's  surveyor,  they  attended  at  St.  Ives  to  set  out 
the  allotments  to  the  adventmrers.  A  great  part  of  the  acres 
was  actually  divided,  and  some  of  the  adventurers  had  pos- 
session of  parts  of  their  proportions ;  but  they  had  no  con- 
veyances, and  received  but  little  rent.  Up  to  this  time  the 
adventurers  had  disbursed  upwards  of  123,000^.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  king's  necessities  being  great,  after  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  collecting  ship-money.  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuy- 
den,  who  was  greatly  dissatisfied  at  having  the  project  taken 
out  of  his  hands,  gained  access  to  Charles  through  Secretary 
Windebanke,  and  informed  the  king  that  above  100,000/.,  ex- 
pended by  the  earl  and  his  colleagues,  was  misspent,  the  Fens 
being  little  or  nothing  the  better ;  and  that  the  Great  Level, 
being  made  winter  grounds,  would  be  worth  600,000/.  per 
annum  and  upwards,  and  be  a  great  and  certain  revenue  to  all  the 
parties  interested,  Charles,  being  greatly  encouraged  by  this 
account,  appointed  new  commissioners,  who  were  empowered 
to  examine  into  the  utility  of  the  measures  executed  by  the 
earl.  As  the  acres  assigned  to  the  adventurers  were  to  be 
taken  from  fenny  districts,  portions  of  which  in  their  undrained 
state  were  within  the  estates  of  private  individuals,  and  over 
the  greater  part  of  which  commonage  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  neighbourhood,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  considerable 
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discontent  arose  in  various  quarters,  and  that  complaints 
of  a  monopoly  and  the  loss  of  their  rights  of  pasturage, 
fishing,  &c.,  without  any  counterbalancing  advantage,  were 
frequent.  The  adherents  of  the  court  fisuined  these  discon- 
tents ;  and  Sir  John  Maynard,  at  that  time  a  courtier,  after- 
wards a  Presbyterian  leader,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
instigating  the  malcontents.  The  new  commissioners  called 
a  'Sewers  Court'  at  Huntingdon  on  the  i8th  day  of  July, 
1638,  and  there  declared  that  the  works  were  incomplete; 
and  accepted  the  king's  proposal  to  undertake  the  drainage 
of  the  Fens,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  not  only  the  95,000 
acres,  but  also  57,000  additional !  Of  course  the  earl  and 
his  fellow-adventurers  were  highly  indignant  at  this  royal 
act  of  rapacity,  and  St.  John  and  Holbome  (names  now  well 
known  as  Hampden's  two  counsel  in  the  ship-money  argu- 
ment, and  the  former  personally  interested  in  this  case)  ap- 
peared before  the  commissioners  on  two  several  days,  and 
took  various  exceptions  to  the  proceedings,  arguing  at  large 
against  the  conduct  of  the  commission. 

The  commonalty  were  equally  aggrieved ;  for  by  the  new 
works  they  were  shut  out  for  another  indefinite  time, 
both  from  their  rights  of  commonage  and  from  any  benefit 
from  the  drainage  in  the  shape  of  recovered  land.  It 
appears  that  Oliver  Cromwell  came  forward  in  their  behalf, 
representing  their  case,  and  turning  that  current  of  popular 
opinion  against  the  king's  undertaking  which  had  been 
created  in  order  to  facilitate  his  illegal  proceedings ;  so  that 
the  commissioners,  afraid  of  meeting  the  opposition  of  the 
whole  of  the  parties,  made  an  order  to  permit  the  land- 
holders to  take  the  profits  of  their  lands,  and  to  the  gene- 
rality granted  common  of  pasture  over  the  whole  of  the 
acreage  (except  the  12,000  already  given  to  the  king)  until 
the  drainage  should  be  adjudged  to  be  completed.  They  were 
not,  however,  to  pull  down  or  deface  any  mounds,  fences,  or 
draining  without  due  proof  made,  and  a  special  order  of  the 
court  in  that  behalf.  At  the  same  time,  40,000  acres,  tax- 
firee,  were  adjudged  to  be  allowed  to  the  original  undertakers, 
as  a  recompence  for  their  expenses.  Both  these  concessions, 
without  much  doubt,  were  owing  to  the  skilful  opposition  of 
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Oliver.  It  is  said  that  he  gained  the  name  of  '  the  Lord  of 
the  Fens/  for  the  great  benefit  which  he  thus  extorted  from 
the  royal  commissioners ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  name 
was  given  him  at  a  somewhat  later  period^  when,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  successfully  protected  the  commoners  of  the  Fen  dis- 
trict from  the  attempts  which  persons  acting  under  grants 
from  the  king  made  to  infringe  the  rights  of  entry  secured 
at  this  meeting  at  Huntingdon. 

Yermuyden,  having  succeeded  in  his  first  attempt,  now 
persuaded  the  king  to  entrust  him  with  the  management  of 
the  works.  He  is  accused  of  misspending  at  least  16,000/. 
out  of  23,500/.  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  of  having  wasted 
hundreds  of  acres,  '  skimming  the  top  thereof  to  make  counter- 
feit banks,  without  giving  the  owners  thereof  any  satis&ction 
for  them.'  It  was  also  said  that  '  Lynn  and  the  town  and 
university  of  Cambridge  would  sustain  extreme  disadvantage 
by  the  loss  of  their  navigation,  if  the  design  he  laid  down 
were  carried  out.  That,  besides  the  loss  of  the  navigation, 
the  river  Ouse,  being  filled  with  silt  or  sand  from  Salter's  Load 
to  Harrymer,  irould  extremely  hinder  the  passage  of  that  clear 
stream  which  glideth  through  Cambridge  toum,  commonly  eaUed 
Grant,  so  that  it  would  not  be  kept  in  the  ancient  channel, 
but  would  overrun  not  only  the  meadows  and  low  lands  on 
either  side  the  river  (already  subject  to  inundation),  but  would 
certainly  drown  a  great  part  of  Cambridge  town ;  nay,  some 
of  the  colleges  would  (in  a  froward  winter)  be  subject  to  old 
Grant's  displeasure.' 

There  seems  to  have  been  great  popular  opposition  to  this 
plan ;  and  little  was  effected  when  the  king  in  1641  abandoned 
the  undertaking.  '  The  whole  affair  was  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  but  nothing  was  done,  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  until  j  649,  when  an 
act  was  passed  restoring  William,  the  then  Earl  of  Bedford, 
to  all  the  rights  of  his  father.  The  works  which  had  fallen 
to  decay  were  repaired,  and  new  channels  made,  with  so  much 
propriety,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  that  on  the 
25th  of  March,  in  the  year  1653,  the  level  was  adjudged  to 
be  fully  drained,  and  the  95,000  acres  awarded  to  the  earl  and 
his  participants ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  nearly  ruined  by 
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the  expense  of  draining,  which  amounted  to  400,000/.  In 
the  15th  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  former  act  was  con- 
firmed in  its  most  essential  clauses ;  and  a  corporation^  con- 
sisting of  a  governor,  six  bailiffs^  twenty  conservators^  and 
commonalty  was  established^  under  the  title  of  'Con- 
servators of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens/  for  its  better 
government.  These  commissioners  were  empowered  to  levy 
taxes  on  the  95^000  acres^  to  defiray  whatever  expenses  might 
arise  in  their  preservation ;  but  anly  83,000  acres  were  vested 
in  the  corporation,  in  trust  for  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  his  assO' 
dates.  The  remaining  1 2^000^  having  been  allotted  to  Charles 
I.,  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  made  in  1634^  were  now  assigned 
to  the  king,  with  the  exception  of  2000  acres,  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Portland.' 

The  origin  of  the  misrepresentation  of  the  conduct  of 
Cromwell  will  now  be  seen.     He  cannot  justly  be  accused  of 
opposing  the  drainage  of  the  Fens,  since  that  had  been  declared 
to  be  accomplished  in  1637.     If  he  had  wished  to  gain  a 
false  popularity,  he  would  have  come  forward  in  1632  or 
1634,  or  in  the  subsequent  years  during  which  the  drainage 
was  going  on.     The  only  part  he  took  was  in  ameliorating 
the  decree  of  the  royal  commissioners  in  1638,  so  as  to  secure 
some  advantages  to  the  commonalty  and  the  original  adven- 
turers.    His  own  loss  by  the  appropriated  allotments  would 
only  have  amoimted  to  thirty-five  poles  of  a  swamp  near  Ely, 
called  '  Boatsgangs.'      His  father  and  his  uncle  Sir  Oliver 
had  petitioned  for  the  drainage :  his  cousin  Oliver  St.  John 
was  one  of  the  adventurers ;  and  if  he  had  suffered  the  loss 
of   his  money  through  Oliver  CromwelPs  means  in   July, 
1638,  should  we  have  had  the  friendly  intercourse  between 
them  which  is  implied  by  the  letter  to  St.  John's  wife  in  the 
October  of  the  same  year  ?     Besides,  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  Hampden  and  Pym ; 
and  the  former  seems  to  have  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  Oliver 
in  the  affair  with  approbation.     As  to  the  alleged  incon- 
sistency of  his  subsequent  conduct,  the  act  of  1649,  which 
Lieutenant' General  Cromwell  supported,  merely  carried  into 
effect  the  ends  defeated  by  the  royal  commission  of  1638, 
which  Mr,  Oliver  CromweU  opposed ;  and  secured  the  repair 
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of  those  dilapidations  in  the  works  which  but  for  that  royal 
interference  would  never  have  taken  place. 

Another  story  which  is  told  respecting  Oliver  during  this 
period  we  are  able  completely  to  refute ;  and  as  it  beaurs  on 
the  question  of  his  moral  courage  and  perseverance,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice.     It  is  said  that^  in  despair  at  the  state  of 
public  affairs^  he  contemplated  abandoning  his  native  land 
and  seeking  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  New  England.     It  is 
also  said  that  Hampden^  PyiQj  &iid  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige  were 
the  intended  companions  of  his  voyage. — Hampden,  in  the 
midst  of  his  ship-money  renown!— Pym  without  having 
brought  to  account  the  apostate  Wentworth !     This  is  in- 
credible enough;    but  we  are  told   that  they  all  actually, 
with   many  other  Puritans,  embarked  on  the  Thames,  in 
eight  vessels,  and  were  only  arrested  in  their  intended  voyage 
by  an  order  of  the  council,  which  on  the  ist  of  May,  1638, 
laid  an  embargo  on  the  ships.     What  are  we  to  say  to  the 
'  Lord  of  the  Fens'  abandoning  England  in  the  midst  of  his 
struggle  against  royal  rapacity  ?  and  how  are  we  to  reconcile 
his  presence  in  May  on  the  Thames,  and  the  previous  pre- 
parations for  his  voyage,  with  the  great  meeting  at  Hunting- 
don?      Besides,  as    Mr.  Forster  has  pointed  out,  on  the 
'  Humble  petition  of  the  merchants,  passengers,  and  owners* 
of  the  detained  ships,  they  were  released  from  their  restraint, 
and  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.     Are  we  to  suppose 
the  eminent  men  above  named  so  fickle  and  irresolute  as 
to  have  abandoned  the  enterprise  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  obstacle  ?     Besides,  we  have  seen  that  Oliver  obtained 
the  renewal  of  leases — one  for  twenty-one  years — and  the 
grant  of  a  new  one  just  before  this  supposed  abandonment 
of  his  interest  in  England.     The  whole  story  is  evidently  the 
result  of  a  lively  imagination  acting  on  the  simple  fact  that 
some  Puritan  families  did  embark  for  New  England  in  1638, 
and  were  detained  by  the  king's  orders.     Why  might  not 
some  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  subsequent  contest  have  been 
of  the  number  of  these  passengers?     And,  if  so,  what  judi- 
cial blindness  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  have  detained  them ! 
Names  are  easily  added,  when  the  story  gets  to  this  stage. 
Oliver's  eldest  sons  are  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
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Felsted  school^  near  the  residence  of  their  maternal  grand- 
father Sir  James  Bourehier.  At  Otes^  in  the  immediate 
vicinity^  was  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Masham,  baronet ;  a 
name  recalling  that  of  John  Locke^  who  was  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  the  descendants  of  the  family^  and 
lies  buried  at  the  church  of  High  Laver^  close  to  the  former 
site  of  the  Mashams'  manor-house.  Sir  William  Masham 
was  married  to  a  cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell^s — ^Elizabeth^ 
fiflh  child  of  Sir  Francis  Barrington.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Sir  James  Altham^  of  Markeshall  in  Essex.  Sir  William 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  Cromwell^s  cordial  friend^ 
rising  into  some  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  state.  There  is  a 
reference  in  a  letter  from  Oliver  to  kindness  on  the  part  of 
Sir  William  to  one  of  his  sons^  which  the  recent  discovery 
respecting  young  Robert  renders  doubly  interesting.  The 
letter  in  question  is  the  one  from  which  we  have  had  already 
occasion  to  make  a  long  extract^  illustrating  so  remarkably 
the  state  of  Cromwell^s  mind  at  this  period.  His  correspon* 
dent  is  a  cousin^  the  wife  of  Oliver  St.  John.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  with  certainty  on  the  lady^  as  St.  John  married 
successively  two  cousins  of  Cromwell;  firsts  Joanna^  the 
daughter  of  Lady  Masham  by  her  first  husband ;  and^  secondly^ 
Elizabeth^  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Cromwell,  esquire,  of 
Upwood  (Oliver's  uncle).  As  we  have  not  the  date  of  the 
second  marriage,  or  of  the  death  of  Joanna  St.  John,  we  are 
left  to  conjecture  as  to  which  was  the  wife  of  Oliver  St.  John 
in  1638.* 

It  would  seem,  from  this  letter,  that  between  Oliver  Crom- 


*  Elizabeth  Cromwell  would  not  then  ha^e  completed  her  twenty-second  year, 
and  the  footing  on  which  the  correspondents  evidently  stand  seems  to  imply  a 
much  older  person.  It  would  also  appear  probable  that  a  daughter  of  Lady 
Masham's  would  be  the  visitor  at  Sir  William's.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
might,  perhaps,  in  that  case,  expect  a  more  direct  allusion  to  the  relationship ;  and 
there  is  another  little  point  to  be  noticed  :  Henry  Cromwell  cUed  in  October, 
1630,  and  having  lost  both  his  sons,  he  left  Upwood  to  his  nephew  Henry,  son 
of  Sir  Philip,  on  condition  of  the  payment  by  him  of  certain  sums  to  his 
daughters.  This  would  leave  Elizabeth  Cromwell  (then  not  quite  fourteen 
years  of  age)  without  a  home.  Did  she  take  up  her  residence  with  her  cousin. 
Lady  Masliam  ;  and  was  it  there  that,  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Oliver  St. 
John  wooed  and  won  her  ?  Tins  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression, '  that 
fiuDoily,  whereof  you  are  yet  a  member.' 

S 
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well  and  his  cousin  Mrs.  St.  John  there  was  a  fi^qncnt  in- 
torchange  of  the  moet  private  thoughts.     Between  the  two 
Olivers  there  appears  to  have  remained,  for  some  time  it 
least,  if  not  always,  a  good  understanding  in  the  trying  dr- 
cuuistauces  of  their  eventful  lives.    Philosophical  histwiiitt 
may  have  travelled  too  far  in  their  researches  for  a  reason  of 
the  intimacy  of  two  persons  so  different  as  Cromwell  and  St 
John.     Was  not  the  high-minded  cousin,  into  whose  willing 
car  the  former  poured  his  mental  struggles  with  the  certainty 
of  their  l)eing  appreciated^   a  link  strong  enough  to  Und 
together  two  such  intellects  as  theirs?    The  concluding  pirt 
of  the  letter  to  Mrs.  St.  John  (dated  from  Ely,  on  the  13th 
of  October,   1638)  is  as  follows:  'Salute  all  my  friends  in 
that  family  whereof  you  are  yet  a  member.     I  am  much 
liound  unto  them  for  their  love.    I  bless  the  Lord  for  them, 
ami  that  my  son,  bj/  their  procurement ,  u  so  well.     Let  him  hsTC 
your  prayers,  your  counsel ;  let  me  have  them.     Salute  your 
hiis1)and  and  sister  from  me.     He  is  not  a  man  of  his  wordl 
lie  promised  to  write  about  Mr.  Wroth  of  Epping^  but  u 
yet  I  receive  no  letters :  put  him  in  mind  to  do  what  wiA 
conveniency  may  be  done  for  the  poor  cousin  I  did  solicit 
him  aliout.     Once  more,  farewell !     The  Lord  be  with  you; 
so  prayeth  your  truly  loving  cousin  Oliver  Cromwell. — My 
wife's  service  and  love  presented  to  all  her  friends.^     The 

letter   is  addressed  '  To  mv  beloved  cousin  Mrs.  St.  John, 

» 

at    Sir  William  Masham  his  house  called  Otes,  in  EsseSj 
present  these.' 

Until  the  year  1856  the  '  son'  alluded  to  in  this  letter  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  either  Oliver  or  Richard, 
biographers  of  Cromwell  hanng  adopted  Noble's  conclusion 
that,  because  nothing  was  known  of  Robert,  the  eldest  son, 
beyond  tlie  date  of  his  baptism,  he  died  in  infancy, '\    Noble 

•  <^ivoii  in  Curlylc  (vol.  i.  pp.  1 27-8),  with  the  omiMion  of  the  poetscnpt. 

t  I  hiul  invHi'lf  Htvii  that  this  inference  was  a  hasty  one,  and  accordingly 
mtMltlU<«1  I  lie  oxpri'HKion  from  '  infancy-  •  to  *  vouth,*  aocgesting  at  the  same  tune 
Umf  t)u»  word*  of  CroinweH  on  his  diothhed  had  reference  to  this  Robert.  I 
waa  IndiuHil,  liowever,  to  drop  the  Utter  supposition  by  the  note  supplied  to 
Mr.  Urlylo  niiiHvtiujf  the  death  of  young  Oliver  just  before  Marston  Moor 
(III  X\w  dUputeil  '  Sipiire  I'apers,'  Fra9tr*t  MatfaztHe,  December,  1847).   'Meet- 
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tells  US,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  entry  of  his  burial  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  thus  prepares  us  for  the  following  decisive 
evidence  on  the  subject,  which  also  affords  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  position  which  Oliver  Cromwell  had  already 
acquired  by  his  conduct  in  the  Fens  business. 

'  In  the  register  of  burials  at  the  parish  church  of  Felsted, 
tmder  the  year  1639,  is  the  following  entry:  'Bobertus 
Cromwell  filius  honorandi  viri  M^^  Oliveris  Cromwell  et 
Elixabetlue  uxoris  ejus  sepultus  fait  31°  die  Maii.  Et  Bo« 
bertus  fiiit  eximie  pius  juvenis  Deum  timens  supra  multos.' 
Which  remarkable  addition  to  a  simple  mention  of  burial  we 
need  hardly  point  out  as  of  the  rarest  occurrence  on  that 
most  formal  of  all  the  pages  of  history — a  leaf  of  a  parish 
register^ — where  to  be  bom  and  to  die  is  all  that  can  ever  be 
conceded  to  either  rich  or  poor.  The  friend  who  examined 
the  original  forms  could  find  no  other  instance  in  the  volimie 
of  a  deviation  from  the  strict  rule.  Among  all  the  fathers, 
WDB,  and  brothers  crowded  into  its  records  of  birth  and 
death,  the  only  vir  Aonarandus  is  the  Puritan  squire  of 
Huntingdon.  The  name  of  the  Vicar  of  Felsted  in  1639 
was  Wharton ;  this  entry  is  in  his  handwriting,  and  has  his 
signature  appended  to  it/^  It  was,  then,  to  this  remarkable 
youth,  who  died  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,t  that  his 
fitther  alluded  just  before  his  own  death.  '  At  Hampton 
Court,  ^  records  Harvey,  groom  of  his  bedchamber, '  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,^  his  favourite  daughter, 
'  which  touched  him  nearly,  being  then  himself  under  bodily 
distempers,  forerunners  of  that  sickness  which  was  to  death, 
and  in  his  bedchamber,  he  called  for  his  Bible,  and  desired  an 
honourable  and  godly  person  there  with  others  present,  to 
read  unto  him  that  passage  in  Philippians  fourth  [11,  iz, 
13],  '  Not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want :  for  I  have  learned, 
in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.     I  know 


ing  Colonel  Cromwell  Again,  just  on  the  edge  of  Marston  Moor,  I  thonght  he 
lo^ed  Bad  and  wearied,  for  he  had  had  a  sad  lots ;  yoang  Oliver  got  killed  to 
death  not  long  before,  I  heard.  It  was  near  Knareeboroiigh ;  and  thirty  more 
got  killed.' 

*  Edinburgh  Review ,  Jannary,  1856. 
t  Not '  nineteenth,'  as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  says. 
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both  how  to  be  abased^  and  I  know  how  to  abound :  eyery 
where^  and  in  all  things^  I  am  instigicted^  both  to  be  full 
and  to  be  hungry^  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me/ 
Which  read^  said  he,  to  use  his  own  words  as  near  as  I  can 
remember  them  :  '  TAis  Scripture  did  once  save  my  life,  when 
my  eldest  son  died,  which  went  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart,  indeed  it 
did,*  And  then  repeating  the  words  of  the  text  himself,  and 
reading  the  tenth  and  eleventh  verses  of  Paulas  contentation 
and  submission  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  conditions,  said  he  : 
'  It's  true,  Paul,  you  have  learned  this,  and  attained  to  this 
measure  of  grace ;  but  what  shall  /  do !  Ah,  poor  creature, 
it  is  a  hard  lesson  for  me  to  take  out !  I  find  it  so !'  But, 
reading  on  to  the  thirteenth  verse,  where  Paul  saith,  '  I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me,'  then 
faith  began  to  work,  and  his  heart  to  find  support  and 
comfort,  and  he  said  thus  to  himself:  '  He  that  was  Paul's 
Christ  is  my  Christ  too  V  And  so  drew  waters  out  of  the 
well  of  salvation.'  It  is  to  this  dearly  prized  son  also  that 
Cromwell  probably  alludes,  and  not  to  young  Oliver,  in  the 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  his  brother-in-law  Colonel  Val- 
entine Walton,  communicating  to  him  the  death  of  his  eldest 
son  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

'Dear  Sir,'  commences  this  truly  noble  letter,*  'it  is  our 
duty  to  sympathize  in  all  mercies,  and  to  praise  the  Lord 
together  in  chastisements  or  trials,  that  so  we  may  sorrow 
together.  Truly,  England  and  the  church  of  God  hath  had  a 
great  favour  from  the  Lord,  in  this  great  victory  given  unto 
us,  such  as  the  like  never  was  since  this  war  began.'  Having 
briefly  touched  on  the  special  success  of  the  '  godly  party  ' 
in  the  fight,  and  its  main  features,  the  writer  exclaims  : 
'  Give  glory,  all  the  glory,  to  God ' — and  then,  with  merciful 
abruptness,  passes  to  the  private  sorrow :  '  Sir,  God  hath 
taken  away  your  eldest  son  by  a  cannot-shot :  it  brake  his 
leg.  We  were  necessitated  to  have  it  cut  off;  whereof  he 
died.  Sir,  you  know  my  own  trials  this  way,  but  the  Lord  sup- 
ported me  with  this,  that  the  Lord  took  him  into  the  happiness 


•  Carljle,  vol.  i.  pp.  207-8. 
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we  all  pant  for  and  live  for.  There  is  your  precious  child 
full  of  glory,  never  to  know  sin  or  sorrow  any  more.  He  was 
a  gallant  young  man,  exceedingly  gracious.  God  give  you 
His  comfort.  Truly,  he  was  exceedingly  beloved  in  the 
army  of  all  that  knew  him ;  but  few  knew  him,  for  he  was  a 
precious  young  man,  fit  for  God.  You  have  cause  to  bless 
the  Lord.  He  is  a  glorious  saint  in  heaven,  wherein  you 
ought  exceedingly  to  rejoice.  Let  this  drink  up  your  sorrow^ 
seeing  these  are  not  feigned  words  to  comfort  you,  but  the 
thing  is  so  real  and  undoubted  a  truth.  You  may  do  all 
ikingg  by  the  strength  of  Christ.  Seek  that,  and  you  shall 
easily  bear  your  trial.  Let  this  public  mercy  to  the  church  of 
Cfod  mate  you  to  forget  your  private  sorrow.  The  Lord  be 
your  strength,  so  prays  your  truly  faithful  and  loving  brother.' 
From  these  last  sentences  we  gather  the  reason  of  the  priority 
given  in  the  letter  to  the  news  of  the  battle  over  the  death 
of  young  Walton.  Cromwell  was  well-enough  read  in  the 
human  heart,  and  had  learned  enough  from  his  own  personal 
experience  to  be  aware  that,  to  possess  its  due  counter- weight, 
when  the  first  shock  had  passed  away,  the  public  success  must 
be  allowed  to  produce  for  the  moment  an  undivided  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  zealous  Puritan.  Had  the  narration  of  the 
private  grief  preceded,  how  coldly  and  mockingly  would  the 
subsequent  words  of  public  triumph  have  fallen  on  his  ears, 
and  with  how  much  weakened  force  would  they  have  recurred 
to  his  recollection.  The  death  of  Ids  son  Robert  seems  to 
have  also  suggested  some  expressions  in  a  letter  written  by 
Cromwell,  several  years  afterwards,  to  his  friend  Lord 
Wharton,  on  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  where  he  says  : 
'  My  lord,  I  rejoice  in  your  particular  mercy ;  I  hope  that  it  is 
so  to  you.  If  so,  it  shall  not  hurt  you ;  not  make  you  plot 
or  shift  for  the  young  baron  to  make  him  great.  You  wiU 
say,  '  He  is  God's  to  dispose  of  and  guide  for,  and  there  you 
tMl  leave  himj* 


*  Carljle,  vol.  L  pp.  388-p.  It  b  the  usual  and  proper  thing  here  to  oheerve 
on  the  prohable  &te  of  the  hoase  of  Cromwell  if  the  elder  brother  of  Richard 
Cromwell  had  survived.  It  has  also  become  a  cnstom  to  say  something  on  these 
occasions  disrespectfnl  of  the  said  Richard.  I  prefer  referring  the  reader  to  a 
letter  of  Ms^  which  lies  entombed  in  Dr.  Harris*  volumes  (ed.  18 14,  Appendix 
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Public  duties^  howeyer,  once  more  summoned  Cromwell 
from  this  private  sorrow ;  and  he  probably  gladly  obeyed  the 
call.  The  parliamentary  interregnum  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
writs  had  been  issued  by  Charles  for  his  fourth  Parliament. 
The  following  entry  in  the  common  day-book  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Cambridge  shows  the  return  which  they  made  for 
that  ancient  borough  :  '  25  March,  1640,  Thomas  French, 
gen.,  Maior.  This  day  the  greatest  part  of  the  burgesses  of 
this  town  being  present  at  the  Guildhall,  have  chosen  for 
biirgesses,  for  the  next  ensuing  Parliament,  for  this  town, 
Thomas  Meautys,  Esq*"',  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq'*^  Thomas 
Meautys  was,  perhaps,  the  son  of  that  Sir  Thomas  Meautys 
who  was  secretary  to  Lord  Bacon.  He  had  sat  in  previous 
Parliaments  for  Cambridge ;  and,  from  the  dedication  to  a 
curious  little  volume  published  in  1627,*  he  seems  to  have 
been  then,  at  any  rate, '  Clerk  of  his  Majesty's  Most  Honour- 
able Privy  Council.'  The  representation,  therefore,  of  the 
town  of  Cambridge  was  probably  in  this  Parliament  divided 
between  what  we  should  now  call  a  Ministerialist,  and  a 
member  of  the  Opposition,  or,  in  the  language  of  that  day,  a 
'  Courtier '  and  a  ^  Puritan.' 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  Oliver's  change  of 
seat  from  Huntingdon  to  Cambridge.  It  is  alleged  by  some 
that  his  uncle  Sir  Oliver's  interest  proved  too  strong  for  his 
re-election  for  his  native  town.  But  Sir  Oliver's  interest  at 
Huntingdon  must  have  greatly  decayed  with  his  declining 
fortunes ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  then  sufficient  to 
throw  out  of  the  representation  one  who  had  recently  achieved 
such  great  popidarity  in  the  district.  The  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  corporation  might  have  been  a  more  probable 
cause  ;  but,  as  we  find  two  Puritans  returned  for  the  borough, 
the  opposition  to  Oliver  would  have  been  personal  (fix)m  the 
mayor  and  his  partisans)  rather  than  political.  The  reason 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  Montagues,  who  had  succeeded 

to  Life  of  Charl€9  II.),  and  which,  if  it  had  been  the  only  memorial  we  possessed 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  might  have  g^ven  rise  to  surmises  respecting  him  similar 
to  those  indulged  in  with  regard  to  his  brothers.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  case  with  Robert,  I  do  not  believe  that  Henry  Cromwell  would  have  been 
able  to  maintain  himself  at  the  head  of  the  State. 

•  Tke  Aitomie^i  Almanaeke  Provided  and  Desired :  by  Thos.  POwclL 
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to  the  local  influence  of  the  Cromwell  family,  wished  to 
return  another  member  of  their  family  as  a  representative, 
and  Oliver  would^  in  that  case,  probably  retire,  if  he  had  any 
offer  of  election  elsewhere.  Such  an  offer  appears  to  have 
been  made  him  by  the  electors  of  the  town  of  Cambridge ;  to 
whom,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  some  opposition  on  his  part  to 
Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden^s  plan  for  draining  the  Fens,  which, 
it  has  been  seen,  was  considered  dangerous  to  the  prosperity 
of  Cambridge,  recommended  him  as  a  fit  candidate.  At  any 
rate,  he  must  have  been  well-known  among  them  by  his 
fiBunily  connexions,  which  were  scattered  all  over  the  neigh- 
bouring coimtry.  There  is  a  long  and  very  circumstantial 
story  in  Heath  about  the  manner  in  which  he  became  known 
to  the  Cambridge  townspeople ;  but  the  composer  of  this 
valuable  contribution  to  history  has  confounded  the  two  Par- 
liaments which  were  called  in  1640. 

During  the  short-lived  Parliament  of  April  we  have  no 
record  of  any  special  part  taken  by  Cromwell.  He  with  the 
rest  was  dismissed  by  the  king  on  the  5th  of  May  following. 
The  interval  of  repose  was,  however,  brief;  for  in  a  few  months 
Charles  found  it  necessary  to  send  out  fresh  writs,  which  had 
the  effect  of  calling  together  the  memorable  Long  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  elections  the  struggle  between  the  Court  and 
Puritan  parties  all  over  the  country  was  most  severe,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  proportionably  great. 
One  instance  of  the  conflict  of  the  two  interests  is  presented 
by  the  election  for  the  town  of  Cambridge.  In  the  common 
day-book  of  the  corporation  we  find  the  following  entry, 
under  the  14th  day  of  October,  1640,  ^  This  day  a  letter  was 
read,  that  was  sent  from  the  Bight  Honourable  John  Lord 
Finch,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  High 
Steward  of  this  town,  the  tenor  whereof  is  as  follows : — 

T9  mj/  9enf  Umng  Friends  Mr.  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  Aldermen  hie  Brethren^ 

and  the  reet  of  the  Corporation, 

After  my  very  hearty  commendations  nnto  you,  I  most,  in  the  first  place, 
give  yon  many  thanks  for  that  expression  of  yoor  lore  and  respect  nnto  me 
which  I  found  at  my  being  with  you.  And  I  shall  pray  you  to  rest  atmired  that 
nothing  in  my  power  shall  he  wanting  whereby  I  may  giye  you  BMuranee  how 
ready  I  shall  ever  be  to  requite  your  love  with  my  endeavours  fbr  the  good  of 
your  corporation  upon  all  ooca^ons.      It  hath  pleased  his  Miycsty  to  summon  ft 
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rwCMMUt  to  bt  holdcB  at  Wotvartcr  the  Ooid  dT  KiiiimIiw;  and  I  hope 
it  «i]llitabap|ijoae.  TW  kt  Bpfi—wt  1  i  imMMijrfnil  —to  yoo  aj 


nid  IKcBd  Mr.  TluaM  XcnrtTi,  m  vboB  I  alvBfi  fiiad  alOty  aad  afi^^ 
«  joo :.  him  I  ibalU  tbb  tbne  ako,  done  job  (the  mtlMr  tr  Hiy  Mkt)  to 


■Mke  dioiee  of  agun  fiir  one  of  the  burgonL  If  joq  c^ook  vith  bim  any 
•traoger,  I  boOd  to  madi  upon  joor  Vnta^  that  I  diall  iwniuiuipnd  unto  joq  mj 
brother  Mr  Xathaaicl  rmch,  kiugfat,  bit  Mtje^a  Mrgmnt-at-bMr,  tr  whoae 
care  of  joo  and  aJEpction  to  do  joa  anj  lerTiee  I  wiQ  vodflrtake.  Bat  mj 
Bwanhig  is  not  that  for  cfaoteeaf  Um  jon  dioald  p'tcnnit  my  anun  Xeantyi^  or 
any  cf  your  ocirporBtkio  wham  yoa  dioald  hare  a  dcare  to  deet,  bat  only  in 
caie  that  with  my  eoowi  Hcaatyi  yoo  join  a  itruigcr.  And  in  ttna»  aa  in  all 
thingi,  I  fhall  art  this  limit  to  my  denrei  and  reqneats  onto  yoo,  that  it  be 
witbrat  apy  inooDrenienoe  to  yoandTet  or  your  cofporation.  The  bearer  hereof 
bringt  with  him  the  writ  to  the  iheriff  of  Cambridgediire,  from  whom  the 
wamint  if  to  oume,  both  to  the  muverBty  and  to  yoo,  of  widdi  I  thooght  fit 
to  giTe  yoa  timely  notice.  And  fo,  with  the  remembrance  of  my  hear^  lore 
onto  yoo^I  reet,  yoar  yery  loving  and  asored  friend, 

Jo.  FiKCH,  &.• 
York,  3nd  October,  1640. 

The  Lord-Keeper  seems  to  have  been  very  unlucky  in  his 
election  canvass^  for  from  the  following  entry  it  appears  that 
both  his  candidates  were  rejected:  'October  ay^,  1640— 
Magister  Bobson^  Maior.  This  day  the  greatest  part  of  the 
burgesses  of  this  town  being  present  in  the  hall^  have  chosen 
for  burgesses  of  the  next  ensuing  Parliament  for  this  town 
Oliver  Cromwell^  Esq.^  and  John  Lowrt^  of  the  common 
council,  or  24/ 

I  will  now  give  the  story  to  which  I  alluded,  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  Oliver  procured  his  election  for  Cambridge^ 
and  the  reader  will  at  once  estimate  its  credibility.  '  Whilst 
Oliver  continued  at  Ely  there  were  discourses  of  new  writs 
issuing  out  for  the  Parliament  in  1640;  and  about  the  same 
time,  or  a  little  before,  it  was  the  hap  of  one  Richard  TytMj  since 
alderman  of  Cambridge,  and  a  man  generally  known  through* 
out  all  the  late  times,  having  sat  in  all  the  juntoes  thereof, 
to  be  at  a  conventicle  (as  he  usually  every  Sunday  rode  to 
the  Isle  of  Ely  to  that  purpose,  having  a  brother  who  enter- 
tained them  in  his  course),  where  he  heard  this  Oliver  with 
such  admiration  that  he  thought  there  was  not  such  a  precious 
man  in  the  nation,  and  took  such  a  liking  to  him,  that  from 


*  Qlren  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  Memtnra  of  hie  ancestor.  <  Lord-Keeper*  Ilnch 
WIS  the  impracticable  Speaker  who  brought  abont  the  abrupt  termination  of 
the  PltfUament  of  1628-9.  ^^^  ^^  suggests  what  must  hare  been  one  of  the 
moat  osDTaiied  topics  at  this  Cambridge  election  oontesU 
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that  time  he  did  nothing  but  ruminate  and  meditate  of  the 
man  and  his  gifts.  This  Richard  Tyms^  before  the  writs 
were  issued  out  (in  which  time  he  had  opportunity  of  hearing 
Oliyer  once  and  again)^  began  to  hammer  in  his  head  a  pro- 
ject of  getting  him  chosen  a  burgess  for  Cambridge^  himself 
being  then  but  one  of  the  24 ;  and  with  this  device  he 
presently  repaired  to  one  Mr.  Wildbore,  a  draper^  a  kinsman 
of  Cromwell^s^  and  a  Nonconformist  likewise ;  and  after  some 
commendatory  language  of  Oliver^  propounded  to  him  the 
choosing  of  him  burgess.  To  which  Wildbore  answered^  that 
it  was  impossible^  because  he  was  no  freeman  of  the  town. 
This  almost  dashed  the  project ;  notwithstanding^  as  he  was 
returning  home^  his  mind  gave  him  to  ask  the  advice  of  his 
neighbour  Ibbot,  a  tallow-chandler,  whom  he  found  working 
in  his  frock,  and  who  gave  him  the  same  answer ;  and  there^ 
upon  Tyms  concluded  to  surcease  the  design,  and  departed. 
But,  before  he  was  far  from  the  house,  Ibbot,  hankering  after 
the  business,  had  thought  of  an  expedient,  and  caused  him  to 
be  called  back,  when  he  told  him  that  the  mayor  had  power 
to  make  a  freeman,  and,  saith  he,  you  know  Mr.  Kitchinman 
the  attorney  (who  was  a  Puritan  likewise),  he  and  the  mayor 
have  married  two  sisters.  It  is  possible  he  may  persuade  his 
brother  to  confer  his  freedom  upon  Mr.  Cromwell ;  and  to 
that  purpose  you  and  I  and  Mr.  Wildbore  will  go  to  Mr. 
Kitchinman's  presently  and  speak  to  him  about  the  business; 
but  the  mayor  must  not  know  the  reason  and  design  of  it,  for 
he  is  a  perfect  Royalist.  Accordingly  they  three  went  to 
Kitchinman^s,  laid  open  the  worth  of  Cromwell,  and  easily 
engaged  him  in  the  plot.  The  same  night  he  went  to  the 
mayor^s,by  name  Alderman  French,  and  finding  him  at  supper, 
without  more  ado  acquainted  him  with  his  business;  told 
him  that  one  Mr.  Cromwell  had  a  mind  to  come  and  dwell 
in  the  town,  but  first  he  would  be  made  a  freeman ;  that  he 
was  a  deserving  gentleman,  and  that  he  would  be  an  honour 
and  support  to  the  town,  which  was  full  of  poor,  and  many 
more  good-morrows.  To  which  the  mayor  answered,  that  he 
was  sorry  he  could  not  comply  with  his  desires,  for  he  had 
engaged  his  freedom  already  to  the  king's  fisherman,  and 
could  not  recede  from  his  word.    Whereto  Kitchinman  pre- 
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aently  replied :  '  Brother,  do  yon  giye  your  fireedom  to  Mr. 
Cromwell,  Fll  warrant  and  take  upon  me  that  the  town  shall 
giTe  a  fineedom  to  the  said  fisherman ;  and  with  some  other 
w<nrds  persuaded  the  nnwary  mayor  to  consent.     All  this 
while  Cromwell  was  utterly  ignorant  what  had  been  trans- 
acted at  Cambridge ;  but  now  Trms  sent  him  word,  that  in 
order  to  make  him  a  burgess,  he  with  his  party  had  procured 
a  fireedom  from  the  mayor :  that  therefore  he  should  not  fail 
to  be  there  the  next  court-day.    This  message  Cromwell 
receiyed  with  a  like  gladness  and  wonder ;  and  not  to  be 
wanting  to  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  faction,  came  pri- 
yately  to  Cambridge  the  day  before,  and  took  up  his  lodging 
at  one  Almond^s,  a  grocer.     Next  day  the  court  being  set, 
the  mayor  rose  up,  as  the  manner  is,  and  declared  that  he 
had  conferred  his  fineedom  upon  a  right  worthy  gentleman, 
Mr.  Cromwell,  using  the  same  character  of  him  which  he  had 
receiyed  from  Kitchimnan :  and  hereupon  a  mace  was  sent  to 
bring  Cromwell  into  the  court,  who  came  thither  in  a  scarlet 
coat  laid  with  a  broad  gold  lace,  and  was  there  seated,  then 
sworn  and  saluted  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  the  rest 
with  '  Welcome,  brother!'     In  the  meantime  Cromwell  had 
caused  a  good  quantity  of  wine  to  be  brought  into  the  town- 
house  (with  some  confectionary-stuff),  which  was  liberally 
filled  out,  and  as  liberally  taken  of,  to  the  warming  of  most 
of  their  noddles;   when  Tyms  and  the  other  three  spread 
themselyes  among  the  company  and  whispered  into  their  ears, 
'  Would  not  this  man  make  a  braye  burgess  for  the  ensuing 
Parliament?'     Which  being  stilled  in  with  the  merry  jtdce, 
gratis  and  plentifully  giyen  them,  could  not  but  haye  a  kind 
operation  in  the  next  occasion ;  and  a  fortnight  after  another 
common-hall  was  called  for  the  said  election  of  burgesses, 
where  was  first  named  Mr.  Lowry,  who  carried  it  by  the 
general  suffrage ;  after  him  one  Mr.  Mutis,  a  counsellor,  and 
he  had  the  yotes  of  a  great  many,  all  of  them  Royalists ; 
lastly,  our  Oliyer  was  named,  and  the  faction  bawled  as  if 
they  were  mad,  and  by  plurality  of  yoices  carried  it  clear 
from  Mr.  Mutis.     When  the  mayor  now  perceiyed  the  jig, 
and  how  Kitchinman  had  fooled  him,  he  could  haye  pulled 
the  hair  off  his  head ;  but  the  thing  was  remediless,  he  was 
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legally  chosen^  for  the  faction  had  brought  men  thither  that 
had  left  off  their  gowns  for  thirty  years  together.'  With 
respect  to  this  story  of  Heath's^  it  seems  that  he  is  correct 
in  assearting  that  the  mayor  gave  his  freedom  to  Oliver,  for 
in  the  oommon-place  book  of  the  Corporation  we  read,  that 
'  Oa  Taesday,  the  7th  of  January,  1639  [».  e.  1640],  Oliyer 
Cromwell,  of  Huniin^dan,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  Esq., 
on  the  presentation  of  the  mayor  of  the  town,  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  recognised  in  the  said  town,  hath  the 
freedom  of  the  said  town  gratis,  on  payment  of  id.  to  the 
poor ;  and  is  sworn  in.'  Here,  however.  Heath's  story  should 
have  terminated,  for  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  account  of 
the  deception  practised  on  the  mayor  is  untrue.  It  will  be 
seen  that  he  has  confounded  together  the  Parliaments  of 
April  and  November,  1640,  and  this  alone  would  throw  a 
doubt  on  his  story.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  mayor  (par- 
ticularly if  a  Royalist)  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  name  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrook :  for  the 
Cambridge  corporation  and  university  went  thither  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  present  addresses  to  James  and  Charles. 
The  name  of  his  nephew  must  at  once  have  recalled  to  the 
mayor^s  mind  that  the  candidate  for  the  freedom  of  the  town 
was  the  Puritan  member  for  Huntingdon  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment ;  so  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  mayor  should 
know  nothing  about  him.  Nearly  four  months  elapsed  be- 
tween the  conferral  of  the  freedom  and  the  election  made  to 
the  Parliament  of  April ;  so  that  the  plan  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  a  very  feasible  one,  if  the  mayor  were  not  ex- 
pected to  remain  with  his  eyes  closed  and  ears  shut  to  all 
that  passed  around  him  during  that  interval.  On  the  25th 
of  March  we  find  that  '  Thomas  French,  gentleman,  was 
mayor ;  but  the  burgesses  returned  to  Parliament  were  Thomas 
MeautySj  Esq.,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.,  so  that  the  mayor's 
candidate  was  not  thrown  out.  At  the  election  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  on  October  ayth,  1640,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq., 
and  John  Lowry,  of  the  common  council,  were  returned; 
but  the  mayor  was  then  a  '  Mr.  Bobson,'  and  of  course 
Alderman  French  could  not  then  be  deceived,  as  Cromwell 
had  already  represented  Cambridge  in  one  Parliament. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  RETURNS   TO  THE  LONG 

PARLIAMENT, 

THE  following  list  of  the  returns  to  the  Long  Parliament 
under  authority  of  the  great  seal  (November,  1640 — 
May,  1642),  is  based  on  the  lists  in  Rushworth,  Browne 
Willis  {Notitia  Parliamentaria),  and  the  parliamentary 
histories.  But,  as  these  are  all  incorrect  or  imperfect  in  some 
respects,  they  have  been  frequently  amended  and  completed 
firom  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons^  various  lists, 
published  by  the  clerks  of  the  Parliament  at  different  eras  ot 
its  existence,  and  other  similar  sources.  No  alterations, 
however,  have  been  adopted  without  the  strongest  authority. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  subsequent  parliamentary  lists 
in  this  volume.  The  accounts  are  still  defective ;  and  these 
defects  have  been  carefully  noted,  so  that  the  attention  of 
future  students  may  be  at  once  directed  to  them. 

In  this  first  general  list  the  reader  has  before  him  the 
Parliament  which  met  Charles  I.  in  November,  1640,  with 
the  changes  in  the  representation  down  to  the  month  of  May, 
1642,  when  the  flight  of  Lord-Keeper  Littleton  to  the  king 
with  the  great  seal  prevented  any  more  '  constitutional'  writs 
issuing  for  the  election  of  new  members.  In  August, 
1645,  *^^  thenceforward  through  the  succeeding  years.  Par- 
liament sent  out  new  writs  in  the  king's  name,  but  by 
virtue  of  its  own  authority.  These  were,  of  course,  strictly 
speaking, '  unconstitutional'  returns ;  and  stand  on  a  different 
footing  from  those  which  were  made  under  writs  issued 
before  the  Lord-Keeper's  flight. 
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(AH  mhf,  bmre  m4  tint 
of  April,  164a     y.  1 
tbcir  dccCioD.) 


r.  Xev  writ 


to  their 

WitluB:    > 


■it  IB  ths  nrnDDCDt 


Bkdtobmhibb  (2). 
Sir  OliTCT  Luke. 
ThonuM  Lard  We&tworth. 
•—  Bargiiu 
Three  membert  returned ;  00  com- 
mittee  Mr.  Bnrgin   unseated, 
J/ec«  ^« 
Dec.  5.    v.w.  vice  Lord  Went- 
warih«  created  a  peer. 
*Sir  Boger  Burgoyne,  Bart. 
Bkdfobp  (2). 

Sir  Beauchamp  St.  John. 
Sir  Samuel  Luke. 

BlBKSniBB  (2). 
Henry  Marten. 
John  Fettiplaoe. 
Abivodoit  (i). 
*Sir  George  Stonehouie,  Bart 

KlW  WlVDSOB  (2). 

•Sir  Thomas  Boe. 
•Thomas  Waller. 
On  petition  both  unseated  Dec.  8. 
v.w.  Dec.  12. 
•Cornelius  Holland. 
•William  Taylor. 
May  27,   1641,  William  Taylor 
expelled,    k.w. 
•Richard  Winwood. 
Beadiko  (2). 

Sir  Francis  Xnowles. 
Sir  Francis  Knowles,  jun. 
Wallinofobd  (2). 
Edmund  Dunch. 
•Anthony  Barker. 
On  petition  both  unseated,  Feb. 
15,  1641.    N.W. 
Edmund  Dunch. 
•Thomas  Howard. 


to 


John  Hampden. 
Arthur  GoodwiB. 
Akbbsham  (2).- 

Sir  William  Drake. 
•William  Cheyne. 
On  death  of  Mr.  Gheyne.  v.w. 
April  JO,  1641. 
•Francis  Drake. 
Atlbbbubt  (2). 
Sir  Balph  Yemej. 
Sir  John  Buckington,  Bart. 

BrCKIHOHAM  (2). 

Sir  Peter  Temple,  Bart 
Sir  Alexander  Denton. 
Mablow  (2). 
•Peregrine  Hobbj. 
•Crabriel  Hippealey. 
•John  Borlase. 
Three  members  returned. 
On  petition  election  declared  Toid. 
K.w.  Nov.  19. 
•Bulstrode  Whitelocke. 
•Peregrine  Hobby. 
•John  Borlase. 
Three  members  again  returned. 
On  petition,  Jan.  5,   1641,  Mr. 

Borlase  unseated. 
Wbkdovbb  (2). 
John  Hampden. 
Sir  Bobert  Crooke. 
On  Mr.  Hampden  electing  to  sit 
for  the  county,  N.w.  Dec.  8. 
•  Thomas  Fountaine. 
Wtcombb  (2). 
Thomas  Lane. 

Sir   Edmund  Yemey,    Xnt- 
Marshal. 
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Cambbidoeshibb  (2). 

1 8t  writ  not  properly  issued.    K.w. 

Not.  6. 
Sir  Badlej  North,  Bart. 

*Thoma8  Chicbley. 

Cambbidob  Uviyxbsitt  (2). 
Henry  Lncas. 
Thomas  Eden,  LL.D. 
Cambbidob  (a). 
Oliver  CromwelL 
•John  Lowry. 
Chbshibx  (2). 

Sir  William  Brereton,  Bart. 
•Peter  Yenables. 
Cbbstbb  (2). 

[Sir]  Thomas  Smith. 
•Francis  Ghimul. 
COBVWALL  (2). 

Sir  Bevill  Grenville. 
•Sir  Alexander  Carew. 
BoDifiH  (2). 

Anthony  Nicoll. 
•John  ArundelL 
B0S8INXT  (2). 

•Sir  Christopher  Yelrerton. 
•Sir  John  Clotworthy,  Bart. 
•Sir  Charles  Herbert. 
Three  members  returned.  In  com- 
mittee of  privileges  election  de- 
clared void,  and  v.w.  Feb.  15, 
1641. 

•Sir  Christopher  Yelverton. 
•Sir  Balph  Sydenham. 
Camblfobd  (2) 
Piers  Edgecumbe. 
•WiUiam  Glanville. 
East-Loob  (2). 
Francis  BuUer. 
•Thomas  Lower. 
FowBY  (2). 

Sir  Bichard  Buller. 
•Henry  Bainsford. 
On  petition  election  declared  void, 
and  N.w.  Nov.  20. 
Sir  Bichard  Buller. 
Jonathan  Bashleigh. 


Gbampound  (2). 
•Sir  John  Trevor. 
•James  Campbell. 

Hblstonb  (2). 

Sidney  Godolphin. 
•Francis  Godolphin. 

Kbllinoton  (2). 
Sir  Arthur  Ingram. 
•George  Vane. 

Laukcbston  (2). 

William  Coryton. 

Ambrose  Manaton. 
On  petition  Mr.  Coryton  unseated* 
K.w.  August  18,  1641. 

John  Harris. 

LiSKEABD  (2). 

John  Harris  (of  Batford). 
•Joseph  Jane. 

L08TWITHIBL  (2). 
John  Trevanion. 
Bichard  Arondell. 

Nbwtobt  (2). 
John  Maynard. 
•Bichard  Edgecumbe. 

Mr.  Maynard  elected  to  sit  for 
Totness,  and  K.w.  Deo.  8 ;  but 
no  return  made,  and  seat  re- 
mained vacant  till  1647. 

Pekbtn  (2). 

Sir  Nicholas  Slanning. 
*Sir  John  Bampfylde,  Bart. 

St.  Gbbmabs  (2). 
•Benjamin  Valentyne. 
•John  Moyle,  jun. 

St.  Ives  (2). 

Philip  Sidney,  Viscount  Lisle. 
•Francis  Gt>dolphin. 
On  Lord  Lisle  electing  to  sit  for 
Yarmouth    (I.    of  W.),    ».w. 
Nov.  9. 
Edmund  Waller. 

St.  Mawbs  (2). 

George  Parry,  LL.D. 
•Bichard  Erisey. 


On  3t 
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Wmn-Lacm  -2 


5     J  . 


Sir 
Sir 

CaIXULB  ^3>. 


•Riehard 

CocntMorni  (2). 

Thif  boroan^  restoRd  to  ha  old 

yririle^e  of  fendrng  memben, 

Feb.  15,  1641. 
8ir  John  Fenwicke. 

*8ir  John  Hippetlej. 
On  Bir  John  Fenwicke  electing  to 

irit  fnr  Northomberijuid,  v.w. 

Feb.  f^  1642. 

*Hir  ThoniM  Stamford,  or  Sand- 
ford,  Bart. 
Il«'iiinie<l  by  sheriff  contrary  to 

tho  return  made  to  him  by  the 

bailiff  of  the  borough,  of 

*Aldi*rman  Francis  Allein, 
Who  was  declared  duly  elected 

Den.  1645* 

Dnmiiysmirr  (a). 

Hir  tlnhn  (/iinton,  Dart. 
•Hir  John  Coke. 
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6»  1641  i  hat  OQ  s. 


Sir  Thomaa  Cheeke. 
William  Strode. 
On  Sir  T.  Cheeke  electing  to  sit 
for  Harwich,  s.w.  ^or.  9. 
•2Sir:  Hugh  Pollard. 
On  Sir  H.  Pollard  being  expelled, 
5.W.  Dec.  9,  1641. 
•Charleal^. 

clift05,      dabtxouthf      axd 

Habdkkss  (2). 

*Samnel  Browne. 

^Arthur  Upton. 
On  death  of  Mr.  Upton,  v.w.  Oct. 

20,  1 641, 

*Boger  Matthews. 

EXBTBB  (2). 
Simon  Snow. 
Eobert  Walker. 
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HONITON   (2). 

rhia  borough  restored  to  ita  old 
priyilege  of  Bending  members, 
Nor.  26. 

•Sir  WiUiam  Pole. 
•Walter  Young. 

Okbhaxpton  (2). 
•Edward  Thomas. 
•Lawrence  Whitaker. 
Pltmottth  (a). 
Bobert  Trelawnj. 
•Sir  John  Young. 
On  Mr.  Trelawnj  being  disabled, 
H.w.  March  9,  1642. 
John  Whaddon. 
Pltmptok  (2). 

Michael  Oldesworth. 
Sir  Nicholas  Slanning. 
On  Mr.  Oldesworth  eledbing  to  sit 
for  Salisbury,  w.w.  Nov.  9. 
Hugh  Potter. 
Sir  N.  Slanning  elected  to  sit  for 
Pemyn ;  but  no  n.w.  issued  till 
1646. 
Iayistock  (2). 
John  Pym. 

William  Lord  Bussell. 
On  Lord  Russell  becoming  Earl 
of  Bedford,  n.w.  May  24,  164 1. 
•John  Bussell. 

TlTBBTON  (2). 

Peter  St.  Hill. 
•George  Hartnoll. 
roTVBss  (2). 
John  Maynard. 
Oliver  St.  John. 

DOBSBTSHIBB   (3). 

George  Lord  Digby. 
Bichard  Bogers. 
3n  Lord  Digby  being  called  up 
to  House  of  Lords,  n.w.  June 
10,  164T. 
•John  Browne. 


Bbidpobt  (2). 
Boger  Hill. 
Giles  Strangwayes. 

Cobbb-Castlb  (2). 

John  Borlase.f 

Sir  Francis  Windebank. 
On  flight  and  expulsion  of  Sir  F. 
Windebank,  n.w.  Dec.  17. 

Giles  Green.f 

DOBCHBSTBB   (2). 

Dennis  Bond. 
Denzil  Holies. 

Lthb-Bbqis  (2). 
Edmund  Prideaux. 
Bichard  Bose. 

Mblcombb-Bbois  (2). 
Bichard  Xing. 
•[Sir]  Gerard  Napper. 

PooLB  (2). 

William  Constantine. 
•John  Pyne. 

Shaptbsbubt  (2). 

Samuel  Turner,  M.D. 
WiUiam  Whitaker. 
Wabbhaic  (2). 
Thomas  Erie. 
John  Trenchard. 
[Mr.  Erie  seems  not  to  have  been 
returned  by  mayor  at  first ;  but 
on  petition,  Feb.  i,  164T,  was 
declared  duly  elected.] 

Wbtmouth  (2). 
Sir  Walter  Erie. 
Sir  John  Strangwayes. 
ESSBX  (2). 
•Sir  Martin  Lumley,  Bart. 
•Bobert  Lord  Bich. 
On  Lord  Bich  being  called  up  to 
House  of  Peers,  n.w.  Jan.  27, 
1641. 
Sir  William  Masham,  Bart. 


t  Query,  whether  Mr.  Borlase  or  Mr.  Green  wag  originally  returned  ? 

T 
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31. 


(21. 

Sir  Edward  Alford. 
Sir  Bobert  Cooke. 
•John  Cnren. 
•Edvard  Stephmt. 
Four  meoiben  retaracd ;  in  com- 
mittee eleetion  declaied  Toid; 
v.T.  August  6,  1641. 
Sir  Edward  Alford. 
Sir  Bobert  CocAe. 
On  petition  Sir  £.  Alford  miaeated 
Dee.  35,  1643,  and  in  kia  place 
declared  doij  elected 
•Edward  Stephens. 

HiBIPOBDSHIBB  (2). 

Sir  Robert  Harlej,  K.C.B. 
•Fitzwiiiiams  Coningaby. 
On  Mr.  Coningsby  being  expelled 
as  a  monopolist,  v.w.  Oet.  30, 
1641, 

^Humphrey  Coningaby. 
Hbbbfobd  (3). 

Kichard  Seaboome. 
Bichard  Weaver. 
On  death  of  Mr.  Weaver,  v.w. 
May  33,  1643. 
*Jamoa  Scudamore. 


I 


0&  ^Hsk  c£  Mr. 


(^>. 


On  Mr.  Capd  being 
Pe«r.  x.w.  Ancwt  7.  1641 


Sir  TboanB  FaBdiawe,  K.CJB. 

St.  AuL^s'a  (2). 
Sir  John  Jenyna. 

•Edward  Wingafee. 
HcimsGDosaHiKS  (a). 

•Sir  Sidney  Montngo. 

•Valentine  Walton. 

HnrnyoDOU  (3). 
•Edward  Montagu. 
•George  Montagu. 

Kb9T  (3). 

Sir  John  Cnlpeper. 
•Sir  Edward  Deering,  Bart 
On  Sir  E.  Deering  being  disabled, 
H.w.  Feb.  3,  1643. 
•Augustine  Skynner. 

Cawtkbhubt  (3). 

Sir  Edward  Masters. 
John  Nutt. 

Maidstonb  (3). 

Sir  Francis  Bamham. 
•Sir  Humphrey  Tufton. 

QUBBKBOROUOH   (3). 

Sir  Edward  Hales,  Bart. 
•William  Harrison. 
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E0CHB8TBB  (2). 

Sir  Thomas  Walaingham. 
^Biduurd  Lee. 

liAirCASKIBB  (a). 

Boger  Kirkby. 
*Sir  Balph  ABhton,  Bart. 
Clithbbob  (a). 
Balph  Aditon. 
Biohard  ShutUeworth,  jnn. 
Lavcabtbb  (3). 

Sir  John  Harriaon. 
*Sir  Thomas  Fanshawe. 

LiTBBPOOL  (3). 

Sir  Bichard  Wynn,  Bart. 

*  John  More. 

Nbwtov  (3). 

^William  Ashorst. 

*Peter  Legh. 

On  death  of  Mr.  Legh,  v.w.  Feb. 
4,  1643. 

*Sir  Boger  Palmer. 

Pbbstov  (3). 

Bichard  Shnttleworth. 

Thomas  Standish. 
Wiftijr  (3). 

Orlando  Bridgeman. 

Alexander  Bigbj. 

liSICBSTBBSHIBB  (3). 

Henry  De  Grey,  Lord  Grey  De 

Buthyn. 
Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige,  Bart. 
Lbicbstbb  (3). 
Thomas  Coke. 
•Thomas  Lord  Grey  of  Groby. 

LiNCOLVSHIBB  (3). 

Sir  John  Wray,  Bart. 
•Sir  Edward  Ayscough. 

BOSTOV  (3). 

William  Ellis. 
Sir  Anthony  Lrby. 

Gbavthah  (3). 
Henry  Pelham. 
•Sir  William  Armyne,  Bart. 

Gbbat  Gbixsbt  (3). 
Gervase  Holies. 
Sir  Christopher  Wray. 


Lincoln  (2). 

Thomas  Grantham. 
•John  Broxholme. 

Stucfobd  (3). 
Thomas  Hatcher. 
•G^ffirey  Palmer. 

MiDDLBSBX  (3). 

Sir  John  Franklyn. 

Sir  GHlbert  Garrard,  Bart. 

London  (4). 

Matthew  Cradock. 
Isaac  Pennington. 
Sir  Thomas  Soame. 
Samuel  Vassall. 
On  death  of  Mr.  Cradock,  N.w. 
May  38,  1 64 1. 
•Captain  John  Venne. 

Wbstxinstbb  (3). 
William  BelL 
John  Glynne. 

MONXOUTHSHIBB  (s). 

•William  Herbert. 
•Sir  Charles  WiUiams. 
On  death  of  Sir  C.  Williams,  n.w. 
March  19,  1643. 
♦Henry  Herbert. 

Monmouth  (3). 
•Thomas  Trev<». 
•William  Watkins. 

Mr.  Watkins  disabled  as  a  mono- 
polist, Nor.  16,  1640. 

The  election  declared  void.  Not. 
39,  1644. 

NOBFOLK   (3). 

Sir  Edward  Mountford. 
•[Sir]  John  PotU,  [Bart.] 

Ci^TLB-BlSlNG  (3). 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
Sir  John  Holland,  Bart. 
On  Sir  C.  Hatton  electing  to  sit  for 
Higham-Ferrers,  n.w.  Not.  9. 
•Sir  Bobert  Hatton. 
Lynn-Bbois  (2). 
•John  Percival. 
•Thomas  Toll 
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Norwich  (a). 
Thomas  Tooley. 
*Eichard  Catalyn. 
*Bichard  Harman. 
Three  members  retamed ;  on  com- 
mittee, Not.  7, 1 640,  Mr.  Toole  J 
unseated. 
Thbtfobd  (3). 

Framlingham  Ghiwdy. 
Sir  Thomas  Woodhoose,  Bart. 
YiAXOUTH  (2). 
Miles  Corbett. 
Edward  Owner. 
North AMFTONsnisB  (2). 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bart. 
*Sir  John  Dryden,  Bart. 
Bbacklet  (2). 
John  Crewe. 
•Sir  Martin  Lyster. 
Hioham-Fbbrabs  (i). 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

NOBTHAXFTON   (2). 

Bichard  Knightley. 
Zonch  Tate. 
Fetbbbobough  (2). 

William  Fitz- Williams. 
•Sir  Bobert  Napier,  Bart. 
♦George  Vane. 
Three  members  returned ;  on  com- 
mittee, Feb.  4,  1 64 1,  Mr.  Vane 
unseated. 
Nobthuxbbbland  (2). 
Henry  Percy. 

[Sir]    WiUiam  Widdrington, 
[Bart.]. 
On    Mr.  Percy   being  expelled, 
K.w.  Dec.  9,  1 64 1. 
Sir  John  Fenwicke. 
Bbbwick  (2). 

Sir  Edward  Osborne,  Bart. 
Sir  Thomas  Widdrington. 
On  petition,  Sir  E.  Osborne  un- 
seated, v.w.  Dec.  7* 
•Eobert  Scawen. 
MOBPBTH  (2). 

Sir  William  Camaby. 
•John  Fenwicke, 


NbWCA8TLB-ON-Tt9B  (2). 

•Sir  Henry  Anderson. 
•Sir  John  Melton. 
On  petition,  Sir  J.  Melton  (who 
had  previously  died)  declared 
undnly  elected,  and  in  his  place 
seated,  Jan.  30,  1641,— 
John  Blakiston. 

Nottinohaxshibb  (2). 
Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson. 
Bobert  Sutton. 

East-Ebtfobd  (2). 

Sir  Gervase  Cliflon,  Bart. 
•Charles   Cayendish,  Viscount 
Mansfield. 

NOTTINOHAX  (2). 

•Gilbert  Millington. 
•William  Stanhope. 

OXFOBDSHIBB   (2). 

James  Fiennes. 
•Thomas  Viscount  Wenman. 

Banbubt  (i). 

Nathaniel  Fiennes. 

OXFOBD  (2). 

Chas.  Howard,  Visct.  Andover. 
•John  Whistler. 

On  Viscount  Andover  being  sum- 
moned to  the  House  of  Peers, 
N.w.  Nov.  18. 
•John  Smith. 

Oxford  Univbbsity  (2). 
•Sir  Thomas  Boe. 
•John  Selden. 

Woodstock  (2). 

WiLLM.  Lbnthall,  Spbakbb. 

•William  Herbert. 
On  Mr.  Herbert  electing  to  sit  for 

Monmouthshire,  N.w.  Nov.  20. 

•Sir  Eobert  Pye. 

EUTLAND   (2). 

Baptist  Noel. 
Sir  Guy  Palmes. 

Shbopshibb  (2). 
•Sir  Eichard  Lee,  Bart. 
•Sir  Eichard  Newport. 
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Bishop  Castlb  (2). 

Sir  Eobert  Howard,  K.C.B. 
Bichard  Moor. 

BfilDOBiroBTH  (a). 

[Sir]  Edward  Acton. 
Sir  Thomas  Whitmore. 

Ludlow  (a). 

Charles  Baldwin^ 
Balph  Goodwin* 

Shsxwsbubt  (a). 
Francis  Newport. 
•William  Spurstow. 

Gbbat  Wbhlock  (a). 
William  Pierrepont. 
•Thomas  Littleton. 

SOMBBSXT  (a). 

•Sir  John  Paulet 

•Sir  John  Stawell,  K.C.B. 
Bath  (a). 

Alexander  Popham. 

•William  Basset 
Bridobwatbb  (a). 
Edmund  Wyndham. 

•Sir  Peter  Wroth. 
On  Mr.  Wyndham  being  expelled 

as  a  monopolist,  K.w.  Jan.  ai, 

1641. 

Thomas  Smith. 

Bristol  (2). 

Humphrey  Hooke. 
•Bichard  Long. 
On  Mr.  Hooke  and  Mr.  Long 
being  expelled  as  monopolists, 
ir.w.  May  la,  164a. 
Sbbjbant  John  Glantillb 
[Spbakbb  of  the  Parliament 
of  April]. 
•William  Taylor^ 

Ilchbstbb  (a). 

Sir  Henry  Berkeley. 
•Eobert  Hunt. 
On  petition,  both  unseated,  ir.w. 
Feb.  15,  164 1. 
Edward  Philips. 
•Bobert  Hunt. 


MiLBOBN-PoBT   (2). 

George  Lord  Digby. 
•John  Bigby. 

On  Lord  Digby  electing  to  sit  for 
Dorsetshire,  h.w.  Not.  9. 
Edward  KirUnu 

Mtvbhbad  (a). 
•Alexander  Lutterel. 
•Sir  Francis  Popham. 

On  death  of  Mr.  Lutterel,  v.w. 
ordered  to  be  issued  June  3, 
164a ;  but  this  being  after  the 
Lord-Keeper's  flight,  no  writ 
was  issued,  and  the  seat  remained 
▼acant  till  1645. 

Tauhtoh  (a). 

Sir  William  Portman,  Bart 
•George  Searle. 
Wblls  (a). 

Sir  Balph  Hopton,  E.C.B. 

Sir  Edward  Bodney. 

SOUTHAMPTOKSHIBB   (a). 

Sir  Henry  Wallop. 
Bichard  Whitehead. 

AUDOYBB  (a). 
•Sir  Henry  Bainsford. 
•Henry  Vernon. 
On  petition,  May  3, 164a,  Mr.  Ver- 
non unseated,  and  in  his  place 
declared  duly  elected, — 
•Sir  William  Waller.    [There- 
turn  was  amended  May  la, 
164a]. 
On  death  of  Sir  H.Eainsford,  v.w. 
March  31,  1641. 
Bobert  Wallop. 

Chbistchubch  (a). 
Henry  Tulse. 
•Matthew  Davies. 
LnciNaTov  (a). 
•John  Button* 
•Henry  Campion. 
Nbwpobt,  Islb  of  Wight  (a). 
Lucius  Carey,  Viscount  Falk- 
land. 
Sir  Henxy  Worsley,  Bart 
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Jauiiii. 


Sir  BooRt  Ci 
•Sir  Sinondi  D^EveSt  Bart. 


Sir  Ambiote  Browa. 
Sir  Richard  Oaalow. 

I  BLRCHIKeiXT  (2). 

Edward  Bjsshe,  Jun. 
<      *[8ir]  John  EvdyiL 
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Gi^TTOW   (3). 

[Sir]  Samuel  Owfeild. 
Edward  Sanders. 
On  petition  Nov.  3,   1641,  Mr. 
Sanders  unseated,  and  in  his 
place  declared  duly  eleoted,-^ 
•Thomas  Sandys. 
61TU.DVOBD  (2). 
George  Abbot. 
Sir  Bobert  Parkhurst 
Hasblxbbb  (2). 
John  Goodwyn. 
•Sir  Poynings  More,  Bart 
Bbigatb  (2). 

Sir  Thomas  Bludworth. 
•William  Viscount  Monson. 

SoUTHWiBK  (2). 

•Edward  Bagsfaaw. 
•John  White. 
SUSSBZ  (2). 

Sir  Thomas  Pelham,  Bart. 

Anthony  Stapley. 

Abuhdbl  (2). 

Sir  Sdwnrd  Alford. 
Henry  Garton. 
On  death  of  Mr.  Garton,  h.w. 
Not,  12,  1641. 
•John  Downes. 

• Harman. 

Two  members  returned ;  on  peti- 
tion, Mr.  Harman  unseated. 
Bbixbbb  (2). 
•Sir  Edward  Bishop. 
•Arthur  Onslow. 
On  petition,  election  declared  Yoid, 
H.w.  Dec.  16. 
Sir  Thomas  Bowyer,  Bart. 
•Arthur  Onslow. 
Chichbstbb  (3). 

Christopher  Lewkenor. 
•Sir  William  Morley. 
East-Gbinstbad  (2). 
Biobert  Gtx>dwyn. 
•Bichard  Sackville,  Lord  Buck- 
hurst. 


Hobs  HAM  (2). 

Thomas  Middleton. 

Hall  [or  Paul]  Bavensoroft. 

Lbwbs  (2). 
James  Biren, 
•Herbert  Morley. 

On  death  of  Mr.  Biyen,  h.w. 
June  9,  1 641. 
♦Henry  Shelley. 

MiOHlTBST  (2). 
Thomas  May. 
•Dr.  Chaworth. 

On  petition,  Feb.  15,  1641,  Dr. 
Chaworth  declared  unduly  elect- 
ed, and  in  his  place  seated 
•William  Cawley, 

Who  was  also  returned  at  first,  but 
not  by  tiie  bailiff.  The  return 
amended  Feb.  20. 

Shobbhax  (2). 
John  Alford. 
William  Marlot 

STBTVIVa  (2). 
•Bichard  Sackville,  Lord  Buck- 
hurst. 
•Thomas  Leeds. 
On  Lord  Buckhurst  electing  to 
sit  for  East  -  Grinstead,  v.  w. 
Nov.  9. 
Sir  Thomas  Femfold. 

Wabwickshibb  (2). 

•Edward  Combe. 

•James  Lord  Compton. 
On  petition,  election  declared  yoid, 

K.w.  Dec.  29. 

•James  Lord  Compton. 

•Bichard  Shuckburgh. 

COYBBTBT    (2). 

Alderman  Simon  Norton. 
•Alderman  John  Barker. 

On  death  of  Alderman  Korton, 
v.w.  July  13,  1641. 
Alderman  William  Jesson. 
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WiiWICK  (2). 

Sir  Thomas  Lacy. 

William  Pupfoy. 
On  death  of  Sir  T.  Lucy,  h.w. 
Dec.  17. 

Gk>dfrey  Bosserile. 
Wbstxosblavd  (3). 

Sir  Henry  Bellingham,  Bart. 

Sir  Philip  Muagraye,  Bart. 

Applbbt  (a). 

Bichard  Boyle,  Yiacoimt  Don- 
garFon. 
*Sir  John  Brooke. 

W1LT8HIBB  (a). 

*Sir  Henry  Ladlowe. 

*Sir  James  Thynne. 
Bbdwin  (2). 

Sir  Eichard  Harding. 

•Sir  Walter  Smith. 
Calvb  (2). 

•G^eorge  Low. 

*Hugh  Bogers. 

Chipfbithaic  (2). 

Sir  Edward  Baynton. 
^  Sir  Edw.  Hungerford,  X.C.B. 

Cbicklodb  (2). 
Thomas  Hodges. 
Bobert  Jenner. 

Dbyizbs  (2). 

Edward  Baynton. 
*Serjeaiit  Bobert  Nichols. 

DOWHTOK  (2). 

Sir  Edward  Griffith. 

*Sir  Anthony  Ashley-Cooper,Bt. 

•Alexander  Thistlethwaite. 
Three  members  returned;  only  the 

two  latter  returns  disputed,  but 

the    election   not    decided  till 

January  7,  1660,  when  Sir  A. 

Ashley-Cooper  was  declared  duly 

elected. 

Hbttbsbubt  (3). 

Thomas  Moor. 

•Edward  Ashe. 


HivDov  (a). 

Sir  Miles  Fleetwood. 
•Bobert  Beynolds. 
On  death  of  Sir  M.  Fleetwood, 
N.w.  April  8,  1 641. 
•Thomas  Bennet. 

LUDOBBSHALL  (2). 

[Col.]  William  Ashbumham. 

Sir  John  Evelyn. 
On  expulsion  of  Col.  Ashbumham, 
v.w.  Dec.  9,  1641. 
•Walter  Long. 

Malxbsbubt  (2). 

Anthony  Hungerford. 
Sir  Nevil  Poole. 

Mablbobouoh  (2). 
Sir  Francis  Seymour. 
•John  Franklin. 

On  Sir  F.  Seymour  being  created 
a  peer,  k.w.  Feb.  25,  1641. 
•Philip  Smith. 

Old  Sabux  (2). 
Edward  Herbert. 
•Bobert  Cecil. 

On  Mr.  Herbert  becoming  Attor- 
ney-General, N.w.  Jan.  29, 1641. 
Sir  William  SayiUe,  Bart. 

Wbstbubt  (2). 
John  Ashe. 
•William  Wheeler. 

Wilton  (2). 

Sir  Benjamin  Budyard. 
Sir  Henry  Vane. 

Wootton-Bassbt  (2). 
•William  PleydaU. 
•Edward  Poole. 

WOBCBSTBBSHIBB   (2). 

Serjeant  John  Wylde. 
•Humphrey  Salwey. 

Bbwdlby  (i). 

Sir  Henry  Herbert. 
Dboitwich  (2). 

Samuel  Sandys. 
•Endymion  Porter. 
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Evesham  (2). 

William  Sandys. 
•John  Corentry. 
•Serjeant  Bichard  Creswell. 

Three  members  returned ;  in  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Coventry  unseated. 

On  Mr.  Sandys  being  disabled  as 
a  monopolist,  v.w.  Jan.  21, 1641. 
•John  Corentry, 

WOSCXSTBB   (2). 

John  Cowohen 
John  Nash. 

YOBKBHISB  (2). 

Henry  Bellasis. 
Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax* 

Aldbobouqh  (2). 

Eichard  Aldborough. 
[Sir]  Eobert  Strickland. 

Bbybblbt  (2). 

Sir  John  Hotham,  Bart. 
Michael  Wharton. 

BoBOUOHBBIOaB  (2). 

[Sir]  Philip  Stapylton. 
♦[Sir]ThoB.Mauleverer,  [Bart.] . 

Hbtdok  (2). 
John  Aiured. 
•Sir  WiUiam  Strickland. 

KiNOSTON-ON-HuiiL  (2). 

Sir  John  Lister. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  Jan. 
On  death  of  Sir  J.  Lister,  K.w. 
Dec.  29. 
•Peregrine  Pelham. 

KVABBSBOBOUOH   (2). 

Henry  Benson. 
Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  Bart. 
On  Mr.  Benson  being  expelled, 
H.w.  Nov.  2,  1641. 
•Sir  William  Constable,  Bart. 
•William  Deerlove. 
Doable   retam;    in    committee, 
3iarch  19,  1642,  Mr.  Deerlove 
unseated. 


Ma  LTD  N  (2). 

This  borough  restored  to  privilege 

of  sending  members,  Dec.  11. 

•Thomas  Heblethwaite. 

•John  WastelL 

NOBTH  AlLBBTOH   (2). 

This  borough  restored  to  privilege 
of  sending  members,  Dec.  ii. 
Sir  John  Bamsden. 
Sir  Henry  Cholmeley. 

Pontbfbact  (2). 

Sir  Geo.  Wentworth  of  Went- 
worth- Woodhouse. 
•Sir(Teo.WentworthofWooley. 

BiCHXOKD   (2). 

Sir  Wm.  Pennyman,  Bart. 
•Sir  Thomas  Danby. 

ElPON  (3). 

William  Mallory. 
•[Sir]  John  MaUory. 

Scabbobouoh  (a). 
Sir  Hugh  Cholmeley. 
John  Hotham. 

Thibsk  (2). 
John  Bellasis. 
•Sir  Thomas  Ligram. 

YoBE  (2). 
•Sir  William  Allanson. 
•Alderman  Thomas  Hoyle. 

CINQUE  POETS. 

DovEB,  Kbnt  (2). 
Sir  Edward  Boys. 
Sir  Peter  Heyman. 
On  death  of  Sir  Peter  Heyman, 
N.w.  Feb.  10, 1641. 
•Benjamin  Weston. 

Hastings,  Sussex  (2). 
•John  Ashbumham. 
•[Sir]  Thomas  Eversfield. 

Htthb,  Kbnt  (2). 

Sir  Henry  Heyman,  Bart. 
•John  Harvey. 


2S2 


THS  UXSG  PABIIAXEST 


(2>. 


Ob  Mr.  Wsnriek  elcetnig  to  m 

fo  Sortatt  KBMtMmSl,  B^rt. 
Ob  Mr.  Webb  bnag  dJHUed  ■§  m 
BMBopolm,  v.w.  Jam.  91,  aad 
Mareh  %,  1641. 
•Kiehnd  BrovBe. 

Bn,  ScMvz  h). 
Sir  Joba  Jaeob. 
Jobs  Wktie. 
Ob  Sir  J.  Jacob  being  diMUed  Bi  a 
■MBopolist,  v.T.  Jan.  ai,  1641. 
•WiffiBMHaj. 

Sajtdwich,  Kbvt  (3). 
•Sir  Edward  Partericbe,  Bart. 
•Sir  Thomaa  Peyton,  Bsk 

SiAfOBD,  Suaaix  (3). 
*Francia  Gerrard. 
•Sir  Thomaa  Parker. 

WlirCHBLSBA,  SUMBX  (a). 

Sir  Nicholaa  Criape. 

[Sir]  John  Finch. 
Go  Sir  N.  Criipe  being  disabled 
as  a  monopolist^  v.w.  Feb.  2, 
164 1. 
•William  Smith. 

WALES. 

AVOLBSBA  (l). 

John  Bodrille. 
Bbaumabis  (i). 

•John  Griffith. 
Bbbcovshibb  (i). 
William  Morgan. 

Bbbcov  (i). 
Herbert  Price. 

•Aobert  Williams. 
Double  return ;  in  committee  Mr. 

Williams  unseated. 

ClBDIOAirSHIBB  (l). 


^ 


•Walter  Lloyd. 


The  firal  writ  oot  attcad^  ftol^ 
I     the  high  sheriff^  v.w.  2lor.  10. 
;     •John  Griff Ih.  Jon. 

Cabbabtob  (i). 

jibe  first  writ  not  attended  toby 
!     the  high  sheriir.  B.w.  Nor.  la 
I     •WiDiam  Thomas. 

DsniGHSHIBB  (i). 

•Sir  Thomas  Middieton. 

Dbstbigh  (i). 

•Simon  Theloall,  Jnn. 
Flibtskibb  (i). 
John  Mostyn. 

FUBT   (l). 

John  Salisbury,  Jun. 
Glaxobgabbkibb  (i). 
Philip  Lord  Hefbwt. 

Cabdiff  (i). 

William  Herbert. 
Mbbiovbthshibb  (i). 
•William  Price. 

MONTOOXBBTSHIBB    (l). 

•Sir  John  Price,  Bart. 

MONTOOXBBT   (l). 

Sir  Eichard  Herbert. 
Pbmbrokbshibb  (1). 

John  Wogan. 
Haybbfobdwbst  (i). 

Sir  John  Stepney,  Bart. 
Pbxbrokb  (1). 

[Sir]  Hugh  Owen. 
Eadnobshibb  (i). 

Charles  Price. 
•Arthur  Annesley. 
Double  return;  in  committee,  Mr. 
Annesley  unseated. 

B.ADKOB  (i). 

•Philip  Warwick. 
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At  the  period  of  Lord-Keeper  Littleton's  flight  from  West- 
minster with  the  great  seal  there  were  four  vacancies  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  was  for  Newport  in  Cornwall^  in 
the  place  of  John  Maynard^  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Parliament  made  his  election  to  sit  for  Totnes.  A  new  writ 
was  ordered  to  be  issued  as  early  as  December  8^  1640 ;  but 
firom  some  cause  no  election^  as  far  as  I  can  discover^  took 
place^  and  the  seat  seems  to  have  remained  vacant  till  the 
year  1647.  -^  second  vacancy  was  for  Plympton  in  Devon- 
shire^ in  the  place  of  Sir  N.  Slanning^  who  made  his  choice 
to  sit  for  Penryn;  but  no  writ  was  issued  till  1646.  There 
was  a  third  vacancy  for  Mynehead^  Somerset^  in  the  room 
of  Alexander  Lutterel^  deceased ;  but  the  new  writ  was  not 
ordered  till  after  the  Lord-Keeper's  flight.  In  our  present 
returns  there  is  also  an  unfilled  seat  for  Monmouth;  the 
former  M.P.^  Mr.  Watkins^  having  been  disabled  as  a  mono*- 
polist^  November  16^  1640.  There  were  also  three  disputed 
elections — for  Downton  (Wilts) ;  Cockermouth  (Cumber- 
land) ;  and  Monmouth. 


VI. 


STRAFFORD  AND  PYM. 

THE  elections  had  turned  out  very  imfkvoarably  for  the 
interests  of  the  court.    Of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  members  who  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  Aprils  about 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  again  took  their  seats  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Parliament  of  November.      In  this 
number  were  included  all  the  men  of  any  eminence  in  the 
popular  or  Puritan  party.    The  great  proportion  of  the  new 
members  were  actuated  by  similar  principles^  and  the  Court 
party  constituted  an  insignificant  section^  wholly  unable  to 
contend  alone  against  the  powerful  phalanx  of  their  oppo- 
nents.    But  it  must  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the 
popular  party  .were  suflBciently   united  to   act  together  on 
every  great  question  of  policy.     They  represented,  indeed, 
very  accurately  the  grievances  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  on 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  these  being  redressed  before 
any  new  supplies  of  money  were  granted,  they  were  as  one 
man.     But,  of  course,  as  to  what  constituted  the  chief  griev- 
ances, and  what  were  the  best  means  of  redress,  they  diflFered 
widely  among  themselves.     Many  must  be  said  to  have  been 
'  popular '  men  only  on  the  subject  of  one  or  two  grievances ; 
these  redressed,  they  fell  back  into  their  natural  position  of 
supporters  of  the  crown.     Indeed,  Charles  had,  during  his 
eleven  years  of  misrule,  succeeded  in  driving  into  the  ranks 
of  his  opponents  nearly  every  man  of  talent  or  influence  in 
the  coimtry,  however  much  his  views  might  differ  from  his 
new  associates  on  general  principles.     Again,  the  Puritan 
party,  properly  so  called,  represented  all  the  phases  of  Puri- 
tanism,   from    doctrinal    Puritanism    and    Erastianism   to 
thorough  sectarianism.     So,  on  civil  questions,  it  included 
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every  shade  of  opinion,  from  the  Elizabethan  theory  of 
government  to  speculalive  republicanism.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, the  extremes  were  a  minority,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
Puritan  party  leant  to  a  modified  episcopacy  in  church 
matters,  and  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  on  the  basis  of  the 
statute  law,  and  especially  the  Petition  of  Right.  Securities, 
indeed,  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  Constitution  in  church  and 
state  now  inevitably  entered  into  the  policy  of  the  great 
body  of  the  popular  party,  and  this  constituted  alike  the 
chief  difference  between  the  Parliaments  of  1628  and  1640, 
and  the  chief  difficulty  which  was  foimd  to  attend  all  the 
measures  taken  into  consideration  by  the  latter  assembly. 
'  All  former  statutes,  down  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  had  been 
prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  by  what  new  compact 
were  the  present  Parliament  to  give  a  sanctity  more  invio- 
lable  to  their  own  ?^* 

The  first  returns  to  this,  the  '  Loxo  Parliament^  (as  it  is 
called  in  distinction),  have  just  been  given,  and  it  remains  for 
the  descendants  of  men  who  have  merited  so  well  of  their 
country  and  the  wld,  to  give  us,  from  their  family  archives, 
some  more  full  and  correct  particulars  of  the  lives  and 
characters  of  their  ancestors  than  we  can  glean  from  county 
books,  or  Peerages  and  Baronetages  of  England,  A  glance 
at  the  names  will  inspire  us  with  a  hope  that  this  may  be 
gradually  accomplished,  for  there  are  few  among  them  which 
are  not  familiar  to  our  ears  at  the  present  day. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Peers  at  the  meeting  of  this  Par- 
liament, and  to  mention  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  colleagues 
in  that  assembly  of  the  Puritan  leaders  in  the  Lower  House. 
In  the  month  of  November,  1640,  the  House  of  Lords  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  temporal  peers,  two 
archbishops,  and  twenty-four  bishops ;  of  the  temporal  peers> 
two-thirds  had  been  elevated  to  their  present  rank  by  the  two 
first  monarchs  of  that  line,  that  is  to  say,  within  thirty-seven 
years.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Upper  House  could  not 
be  expected  to  contain  a  majority  of  men  disposed  to  place 
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<)ii>nr.rvr>   4».aii»   if  lie  iii:sc   tuicziariiisifli-  s  ^3e  Hoaw  of 
r-*,r-u».     Tjiiir'    •»^r«*-  ▼!»  Jxa-kj^  iT3saL2.  Y tXT.  o»  Bn^ 

iT'ar-r^r   :r  -_u*   di-zi-l~  :f  I.i:--«±iL     H^  ftif*  sue  jok  i&f 

•-       -  *  •  -"         -!-"  •   -? liiiM  1  ^laiifc       Of 


r^iAt.  m^^:t,  LtJif'.>i;ri  'iie  £a»  :c  Arr^Ai  lad  OxKvd.  gml 

i^*v,rj-.  :;-a-Eiri*.  V.:  ^i^^i  :c  Irrue  ^islnr.  kni  for  some  rime 

«'>f  \ZA:  iV/-»r7  H>--s^  lAi  '-je«i  iel«rcwc  br  k»  juii^ment  and 
«rtififvr»rv.  ir.'i  .r.tr-xi'^:^  intij  PirhAmcut  :2iMier  hi*  aas{HC». 
i{.«.  p  .%..f:  :.^j:,rj\T  La*  Li&T€r  be«L.  impeached,  and  his  pfirate 
f:h:ir^r^,r  Ia  •ir.tarr.:>Led.  From  the  hint*  vhich  Clarendon 
frivf:«  :jA  r^*pectix«^  hi*  resolute  disposition,  the  loss  to  the 
\f't\nh\h.r  (:s%\i!>>ft  by  hi>*  dcratfa,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Long 
l'9ir\isirut:ut,  ^oiiUl  htem  to  have  been  most  serious.  His 
uu'Uihry  wan  always  chcri«hed  by  the  party  with  which  he  had 
\h-4'u  cjnii\vi:Xj('.A ;  and  in  the  wildest  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution which  ftAlowMl,  threw  a  protecting  shield  over  all  who 
(untUl  UifiMt  of  a  share  in  his  blood.  Next  to  him  in  political 
irniKirtancf',  liiit  at  a  j^eat  distance  in  point  of  ability,  was 
l^iiiKin  DKVKiiKrx,  Karl  of  Essex,  the  son  of  Elizabeth's 
iinfiirtiinatr  favourite,  and  the  husband  of  the  infamous 
Coiiiiti'nn  of  HorniTHrt.  The  carl  had  appeared  before  the 
|iiililir  in  rnrly  lifts  under  such  very  distressing  circumstances, 
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that  during  most  of  the  reign  of  James  he  had  shut  himself 
up  in  his  country  house^  living  in  complete  retirement.  After 
a  oondderable  time^  however^  he  emei^ed  into  public  life^ 
and  seconded  the  exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford.  His 
£ftther  had  been  the  popular  idol^  and  Essex  succeeded  to  a 
lai^  share  of  this  &your.  His  own  undeserved  domestic 
raflerings  had  increased  the  strong  feeling  existing  in  the 
mind  of  the  people  that  the  House  of  Devereux  merited 
some  great  reparation  at  their  hands.  Elizabeth's  earl  had 
been  generally  considered  as  a  patron  of  the  Puritan  party^ 
and  his  son  had  espoused  the  same  principles  still  more  deci- 
dedly. In  temperament  he  strongly  resembled  his  father. 
With  all  that  earPs  popular  qualities^  he  had  the  same  jealous 
and  impulsive  disposition.  A  devout  worshipper  of  honour^ 
he  was  £ur  too  keenly  sensible  of  the  slightest  apparent 
derogation  from  it ;  and  when  his  acute  feelings  were  thus 
affected^  in  its  vindication  he  often  forgot  the  dignity  essen- 
tial to  its  true  preservation^  and  descended  into  petty  personal 
altercations.  There  are  instances  of  his  wayward^  self-tor- 
menting spirit  in  his  communications  with  the  Parliament^ 
which  recall  to  our  mind  forcibly  the  quarrels  and  reconcili- 
ations of  his  father  with  Queen  Elizabeth  As  Pym  was  the 
chosen  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Hampden  obtained, 
and  for  a  long  time  maintained,  a  great  ascendency  over 
Essex.  Joined  with  the  latter  nobleman  in  the  closest  ties 
of  relationship  and  friendship  was  William  Seymour,  Earl 
OF  Hertford,  who  had  married  Essex's  sister,  but  whose 
first  wife  was  the  unfortunate  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  Like 
his  brother-in-laVs,  Hertford's  life  had  commenced  in  storms, 
which  for  some  time  obscured  his  fortunes.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, he  regained  the  royal  favour  so  far  as  to  be  admitted  to 
high  offices  of  state,  though  his  independent  spirit  prevented 
his  being  disgraced  by  any  close  connexion  with  the  corrupt 
court.  Clarendon  tells  us  that,  though  possessed  of  high 
courage,  he  was  far  too  indolent  to  take  a  position  corre- 
sponding to  his  abilities.  He  loved  to  retire  into  books,  and 
disliked  even  the  interruption  of  conversation.  Although, 
therefore,  he  had  a  good  judgment,  and  acted  always  with 
the  best  intentions,  yet  when  called  upon  to   decide  on 
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some  great  question^  it  is  evident  lie  liad  too  little  cogni- 
zance of  the  train  of  attendant  circumstances^  and  judged  it 
far  too  much  in  itself,  and  without  regard  either  to  the  past 
or  the  future^  to  be  a  safe  guide  in  political  conduct.  He 
acted  with  the  popular  party  when  the  proceedings  of  the 
crown  were  palpably  vicious^  but  joined  the  court  as  soon  as 
there  was  the  least  colour  of  justice  or  right  on  the  surfSu% 
of  its  acts.  He  was^  however^  for  some  time  at  leasts  looked 
upon  by  the  popular  party  as  a  man  with  whom  it  was  pos- 
sible to  meet  on  common  ground  j  and  had  he  possessed  any 
real  influence  with  Charles^  his  presence  on  that  side  would 
have  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  cause  of  true  liberty. 
But^  except  in  the  weaker  points  of  his  character^  he  was 
powerless  in  the  court. 

Robert  Rich,  Earl  op  Warwick,  was  a  man  of  a  very 
different  stamp.  In  him,  undoubtedly,  action  predominated 
over  study.  His  was  an  essentially  manly  character.  Unlike 
Essex,  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  all  jealousy  of  others,  or 
hasty  distrust  of  the  judgment  entertained  by  others  of  him- 
self.  Not  aspiring  to  any  overpowering  influence  on  the 
minds  of  those  around  him,  he  was  satisfied  with  preserving 
his  own  self-respect,  and  consequently  he  retained  quietly 
that  unimpeachable  character,  of  the  loss  of  which  Essex 
entertained  so  morbid  a  dread.  He  was  of  a  social  and 
kindly  disposition,  and  is  said  by  Clarendon  to  have  lived 
freely.  This  may  have  been  the  case  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
but  probably  not  in  his  later  years.  It  is  evident  that  he  had 
then,  at  any  rate,  a  strong  and  deep  religious  feeling ;  and 
this  gave  him  an  earnestness  of  manner  and  an  elevation  of 
mind  far  above  his  actual  talents.  He  was  attached  to  the 
sea  as  a  profession,  and  we  may  trace  in  him  many  of  the 
better  qualities  which  mark  the  seaman^s  character. 

In  strange  contrast  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  stands  his 
brother,  Henry  Rich,  Earl  op  Holland,  of  whom  it  will  be 
sufiicient  to  say  that,  with  fair  abilities,  he  had  the  mind  of  a 
courtier  and  the  irresolution  of  a  man  entirely  superficial. 
Having  fallen  into  disgrace  at  court,  he  was  now  disposed  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  little  popularity  to  regain  his  position,  and 
accordingly  enrolled  himself  imder  the  banner  of  Pym  and 
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the  other  great  Commouers,  makiug  his  house  a  sort  of  ren- 
dezvous for  their  associates  in  both  Houses.  This  was  the  ^  Whig 
Holland  House'  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  rank  and 
social  influence  gave  him^  until  the  autumn  of  1643^  an  im- 
portance in  the  popular  party  wholly  disproportionate  to  his 
talents. 

William  Fiennes,  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Upper 
House  after  the  death  of  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford.  He  has^ 
therefore^  been  exposed  to  so  many  attacks  from  hostile  pens^ 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  elicit  the  truth  respecting  him. 
Perhaps  he  would  be  best  described  as  a  politician — ^with  the 
acquirements  and  faults  of  one  who  excels  in  that  respect. 
That  he  did  not  let  every  one  about  him  know  all  his  thoughts 
and  views^  we  shall  probably  not  attribute  to  him  as  a  fault ; 
and  though  he  may  have  carried  his  statecraft  to  an  extent 
which  injured  the  frankness  and  geniality  of  his  disposition^ 
we  must  make  great  allowances  for  the  difficult  position  in 
which  he  was  placed^  in  a  House  the  majority  of  which  dis- 
sented so  completely  from  his  opinions.  That  he  had  very 
decided  ideas  on  church  matters^  and  expressed  these  boldly 
and  ably,  no  one  denies ;  that  his  private  life  was  pure,  the 
absence  of  slander  proves.  That  he  was  imperious  and  ill- 
fitted  to  act  a  subordinate  part,  may  at  once  accoimt  for  his 
leadership  in  the  Lords,  and  his  subsequent  retirement  &om 
public  life,  when  his  person  was  eclipsed  by  the  rise  of 
greater  men.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Hampden ;  he 
was  a  man  of  great  abilities;  and  his  firm  and  dignified 
adherence  to  his  principles  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  through 
every  vicissitude,  must  inevitably  command  our  respect.  In 
his  principles  he  was  understood  to  be  opposed  not  only  to 
the  existing  power,  but  to  the  office  of  bishops.  He  was  from 
conviction  a  supporter  of  Constitutional  Monarchy. 

Edwaed  Montagu,  Lord  Kimbolton,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Earl  of  Manchester,  also  known  by  his  father's  second  title 
of  Viscount  Mandeville,  has  been  already  referred  to,  and 
will  reappear  frequently  in  the  relation  of  the  events  which 
followed. 

Philip  Wharton,  Baron  Wharton,  was  at  once  one  of 

u 
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the  most  distinguished  of  the  Puritan  peers^  and  one  of  the 
most  consistent  and  upright  men  of  his  age.  No  peer  was 
more  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Puritan  cause.  More  retiring 
and  less  acute  than  Lord  Saye^  he  was  his  superior  in  the 
qualities  of  the  heart.  Politics  with  him  were  not  pursued 
as  an  end^  but  as  a  means^  and  his  sensitive  mind  shrank 
from  the  tasks  which  the  earnestness  of  his  convictions  and 
his  well-trained  judgment  forced  upon  him  as  a  duty. 
Domestic  life  was  the  sphere  from  which  he  emerged  with 
reluctance ;  and  a  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  firuits  of  real 
liberty  was  the  object  which  he  set  before  his  eyes  in  all  his 
actions.  He  was  emphatically  the  English  country  gentle- 
man.* 

Robert  Grevile,  Lord  Brooke^  another  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  party^  stands  in  the  highest  rank  in 
point  of  mental  ability  and  energy  of  character.  His,  pro- 
bably^ was  the  most  determined  and  daring  disposition  of  all 
the  Puritans  of  the  Upper  House.  Carefully  educated  by 
his  cousin  Fulke  Gre\'ile,  the  first  peer,  he  added  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  matter  of  the  various  ques- 
tions which  arose,  a  fire  and  enthusiasm  which  gained  him 
from  his  enemies  the  epithet  of  '  Fanatic,'  and  made  him  the 
life  of  the  cause  he  espoused.  He  had  the  mind  to  reflect, 
the  contagious  eloquence  to  rouse  to  action,  and  the  per- 
sonal courage  and  untiring  activity  to  carry  out  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.     He  was  as  much  hated,  perhaps,  by  one  side, 


•  *  Wharton  for  virtue  and  for  trath  renowned. 
Whose  every  action  is  with  justice  crowned ; 
Whose  innocent  and  nndesigning  life 
Was  ever  free  from  &ction  and  from  strife.' 

'^Additional  MSS.  Brit.  Mas.  1 1,69a.  He  continued,  after  the  Restoration, 
to  keep  up  close  relations  with  the  Nonconformists,  protecting  and  asusting 
the  expelled  clergy.  In  the  Tanner  MSS.  (Bodleian)  is  a  curious  letter,  of  the 
date  1674,  from  Mr.  Sa.  Cradocke  (probably  some  relation  of  the  Mr.  Walter 
Cradocke,  whose  enthusiastic  letter  to  Oliver  Cromwell  is  preserved  in  the 
Milton  State  Papers),  in  which  the  writer  undertakes  to  Mr.  Edward  Terry 
(also  a  Nonconformist  name)  to  board  and  educate  Lord  Wharton's  son  for  36L 
per  annum,  which  it  seems  is  a  high  charge ;  and  the  young  gentleman  is  to 
bring  a  pair  of  sheets,  two  pillow-cases,  a  dozen  napkins,  half-a-dozen  towels 
and  a  silver  spoon,  and  to  pay  jt.  ^d.  a  quarter  to  an  upholsterer  for  the  hire 
of  abed. 
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and  idolized  by  the  other,  as  any  leader  during  the  Civil 
War* 

Thomas  Wai€)THE3LBT,  Earl  op  Southampton,  is  well 
known  to  posterity  from  the  pages  of  his  friend  Clarendon, 
and  therefore  any  modificationB  which  should  be  made  of 
that  historian's  estimate  will  best  appear  under  the  particular 
<nrcamBt&nce8  by  which  they  are  su^ested, 

Algernon  Feecy,  Earl  of  Northuubebland,  was  the  son 
(rf  that  Earl  Henry  who  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the 
Tower  during  the  reign  of  Jamea,  as  the  leader  of  the  Eoman- 
catholics  in  England,  and  under  the  pretence  that  he  was 
accessory  to  the  Gunpowder-plot.  Algernon  Percy  had  left 
the  &ith  of  his  father,  and  was  now  rather  inclined  to  the 
Puritan  party,  with  which  he  had  formed  close  connexions. 
He  had  been  educated  under  the  direction  of  his  father  with 
great  care,  and  was  then  sent  on  his  travels  with  a  paper  of 
adrice  as  to  his  conduct  and  the  nature  of  his  observations 
abroad,  which  displays  great  judgment.  On  his  father's 
death  the  king  exhibited  a  desire  to  conciliate  him  and  attach 
him  to  the  court  by  the  bestowal  of  several  honours,  among 
others  that  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England ;  but  though 
Charles,  as  he  himself  said,  '  courted  the  earl  as  a  mistress,' 
Northumberland  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  play  the  courtier. 
With  his  old  ancestral  honours,  '  the  Percy '  inherited  the 
independent  spirit  and  baronial  dignity  of  past  years.  His 
conduct  had  been  such  as  to  secure  him.  Clarendon  tells  us, 
'  the  most  esteemed  and  unblemished  reputation  in  court  and 
country  of  any  person  of  his  rank  throughout  the  kingdom  j' 
and  this  he  sustained  by  a  bearing  courteous  but  reserved, 
speaking  but  seldom,  and  then  with  propriety  and  to  the 
point.  He  rarely  displayed  any  violent  passion,  except  when 
his  honour  and  dignity  as  a  gentleman  were  infringed. f 

'  For  illiutmtioiiB  of  Lord  Brooke'i  character,  see  Lord  Nugenf  •  intenHting 
Menoriat*  of  Mampden. 

\  In  lome  M3.  '  KitncU  from  the  Joimiali  of  Iht  Haiut  of  Lordi,  from 
December,  1643,  to  February,  1644  [5],  by  the  E]u'l  of  Radnor  [Lord  Bobartei 
or  Roberti],  with  lii>  BOtea'  (Sari  MSB.  Brit.  Hui,  3314),  there  ocomi  the 
fbUowing  ODtponrinff  of  the  tnttemesi  of  hii  apirit  bj  a  dluppaltited  m^ : —  . 
'The  E«rl  of  Northumberland,  who  wai  the  great  inatrnment  of  the  New 
Model,  and  complied  wholly  with    llie  Independeat   party  aboat   thii   time 
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Philip  Herbert^  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgouert^ 
has  suffered  as  mueh  as  any  man  of  those  times  firom  the 
attacks  of  scurrilous  royalists.  His  character  was  eiLactly 
such  as  laid  him  open  to  reflections  which  a  generous  foe 
w^ould  have  eschewed.  He  was  by  no  means  deficient^  either 
in  mind  or  education^  but  naturally  was  not  disposed  to  study 
or  deep  thought.  When  young  he  had  been  noted  for  his 
proficiency  in  field  sports,  and  this,  joined  to  a  very  hand- 
some person,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  King  James; 
and  he  was  a  kind  of  favourite  at  court,  imtil  the  rise  of 
Carre,  when  he  at  once  made  way  for  him  with  a  nonchalance 
which  showed  that  ambition  was  by  no  means  one  of  his  pre- 
vailing passions.  He  was  frank  and  generous,  but  had  a 
violent  and  ungovernable  temper,  which  constantly  led  him 
into  the  most  undignified  situations,  and  involved  him  in 
frequent  serious  quarrels  with  his  friends  and  his  wife.  He 
even  turned  her  once  out  of  doors  in  a  fit  of  uncontrolled 
passion.  But  he  was  as  placable  as  passionate;  made  the 
most  earnest  and  complete  excuses  for  his  misconduct,  even 
to  inferiors,  so  that  his  condescension  and  the  warmth  of  his 
apologies  repaired  the  breaches  in  his  reputation  which  had 
been  made  by  his  violence.  His  wife,  it  must  be  obsen-ed, 
speaks  of  him  with  great  affection  in  her  Memoirs  of  her 
husbands.  His  attendance  about  the  court  did  not  prevent 
him  from  uttering  boldly  his  opinions  on  church  and  state 
affairs,    'discoursing  highly  of  justice   and   the  Protestant 


(Oct.  4,  1644),  and  who  very  honoarably  (after  the  House  of  Peers  was  shot 
up  with  a  padlock  by  the  Republicans,  and  when  the  Lord  Robartes  was  sent 
for  out  of  Cornwall  by  messengers  from  them,  and  by  that  power  was  confined 
to  the  county  of  Essex), — the  said  Earl  of  Northumberland  did  in  open  terms,  at 
the  Chancery  bar,  voluntarily  come  and  take  the  Commonwealth  engagement  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  people,  viz.,  I  will  be  true  and  fiuthful  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  England  without  a  king  and  House  of  Lords;  yet,  upon  the  restitution  of 
his  majesty,  this  earl  was  made  a  privy  councillor  and  the  Lord>Lientenant  of 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Northumberland;  whether  for  those  honourable 
achievements  or  for  what  other  cause  men  may  enquire.' — (p.  32.)  It  is  only 
fair  to  Northumberland,  after  this,  to  subjoin  a  passage  from  Lud&owe's  Memoirs, 
In  the  convention  Parliament,  at  the  Restoration, '  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
was  heard  to  say,  that  though  he  had  no  part  in  the  death  of  the  king,  he  was 
against  questioning  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  that  affair,  that  the 
example  might  be  more  uscfhl  to  posterity,  and  profitable  to  future  kings,  by 
deterring  them  from  the  like  exorbitandcs.' — Fol.  ed.  I75i>  p.  344. 
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religion,  and  inreigbing  bitterly  against  Popery/  and  saying 
all  kinds  of  distasteful  things  even  to  the  kii^s  face.  Hia 
frankness  and  varmtli  of  heart  were  the  redeeming  points  of 
his  character,  and  secured  him  a  position  in  the  popular  party 
vhich  his  abilities  would  not  have  done. 

The  other  peers  who  at  all  distinguished  themselves  during 
subsequent  years  may  be  mentioned  as  their  actions  bring 
them  severally  on  the  scene.  Enough  has  been  said  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  sympathy  and  support  which  the 
leaders  in  the  Lower  House  could  rely  upon  in  case  of  need. 

Among  the  distinguished  Commoners  who  had  seats  for 
the  first  time  in  the  '  Short  Parliament'  of  April,  and  were 
re-elected  to  the  '  Long  Parliament,'  may  be  mentioned  Oliver 
St.  John ;  Henry  Marten,  eldest  son  of  the  eminent  civilian 
Sir  Henry  Marten;  Edward  Hyde;  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun., 
son  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household ;  Arthur  Capel ; 
Sir  John  Culpeper ;  George  Lord  Digby,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  of  Spanish-marriage  notoriety ;  Lucius 
Carey,  Viscount  Falkland,  son  of  a  former  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land ;  Nathaniel  Fieunes,  second  and  favourite  son  of  Lord 
Saye  and  Sele;  Sidney  Godolphin;  Harbottle  Grimstone; 
Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige  ;*  Sir  Kalph  Hopton ;  Sir  John  Hotham ; 
Sir  Samuel  Luke  (supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Butler's 
'Hudibras');  John  Maynard;  Sir  William  Masham;  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay ;  Anthony  Nichols  (a  nephew  of  Pym) ; 
Isaac  Pennington;  'William  Pierrepout  (second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Kingston),  and  his  younger  brother,  Francis  Pierre- 
pont ;  Alexander  Rigby ;  Sir  Henry  Slingsby ;  Sir  Philip 
Stapylton  j  Anthony  Stapley :  Zouch  Tate ;  Edmund  Waller 
(the  poet) ;  ,Sir  Edmund  Vemey,  and  his  son  Sir  Ralph  (to 
whom  we  arc  indebted  for  some  meagre  but  interesting  notes 
of  the  proceedings) ;  Robert  Wallop;  Sir  Thomas  Widdring- 
ton ;  and  John  Wylde. 

The  opening  of  the  Parliament,  on  the  3rd  of  November, 

*  Thli  name  la  ipelt  bo  variously  in  modem  hiitoriei  that  I  bave  >  entured 
to  mtore  Sir  Arthur't  own  uniform  mode  of  apelling  it,  uul  that  whicli  11  Dsoal 
in  tbe  Jountalt  of  the  Houaeo,  and  contemporary  pablicationj.  I  find,  tram 
Mr.  Dod'«  Baronetage,  that  the  nintli  Twronet  'of  Noeely'  obtMned  royal 
licenie  in  1818  to  alter  tbe  gpclluig  of  bit  name  from  Healrige  to  Uazlerigg. 
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had  all  the  appearance  of  a  proceeding  forced  upon  the  kingi 
and  from  which  he  anticipated  no  good  results.  Charles  did 
not  ride  with  his  accustomed  equipage^  nor  in  his  usual 
majesty,  to  Westminster ;  but  went  privately  in  his  barge  to 
the  Parliament  stairs,  and  afterwards  to  the  church,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  prorogued  or  adjourned  Parliament.* 

In  his  speech  the  king  observed,  '  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
I  leave  it  to  your  consideration  what  dishonour  and  mischief 
it  might  be,  if,  for  want  of  money,  my  army  be  disbanded, 
before  the  reheU  he  put   oni  of  this  kingdom;  secondly,  the 
securing  against  the  calamities  the  northern  people  endure  at 
this  time,  and  so  long  as  the  treaty  is  on  foot.     And  in  this, 
I  say,  not  only  they,  but  all  this  kingdom,  will  suffer  the 
harm ;  therefore  I  leave  this  also  to  your  consideration.    For 
the  ordering  of  these  great  affairs,  whereof  you  are  to  treat 
at  this  time,  I  am  so  confident  of  your  love  to  me,  and  that 
your  care  is  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  that  I 
shall  freely  and  willingly  leave  it  to  you  where  to  begin.'     After 
this  Lord  Keeper  Finch  made  a  narration  of  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  then  the  Commons  retired  to  choose  their 
Speaker.     Here  again  the  court  were  disappointed.     They 
had   confidently   calculated  on  the  election  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gardiner,  Recorder  of  London ;  but  he  was  defeated  in  the 
election  for  the  City  of  London,  and  also  in  several  other 
places  for  which  he  was  put  up  as  a  candidate.   As  he  was  not 
returned  to  Parliament,  Charles  was  obliged  at  the  last  moment 
to  think  of  some  other  man,  and  he  chose  William  Lenthall, 
a  rising  barrister,  of  whom,  except  his  legal  acquirements, 
little  was  known.     He  was  accordingly  elected  by  the  Com- 
mons and  approved  by  the  king,  on  the  5th  of  November 
following.     On  the  same  day  Charles  addressed  a  speech  to 
the  Lords,  in  which  he  excused  his  expression  respecting  the 
Scots.     '  I  told  you,^  he  said,  ^  the  rebels  must  be  put  out  of 
this  kingdom ;  it  is  true  I  must  needs  call  them  so,  so  long 
as  they  have  an  army  that  doth  invade  us,  and  although  I  am 
under  treaty  with  them,  and  under  my  great  seal  do  call 
them  my  subjects,  for  so  they  are  too.'    This  would  certainly 


Clarendon,  Sebellion,  p.  68. 
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have  been  better  avoided,  if  tbe  king  had  desired  really  to 
compoae  the  differences  between  himself  and  hie  Scotch  sub- 
jects ;  but  he  was  only  biding  his  time. 

The  Long  Parliament  has  assembled.  The  Commons  are 
'  sitting  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  a  long  narrow  chamber  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  western  entrance  and  a  large 
eastern  window,  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  which,  at  the 
distance  of  some  few  feet,  stands  the  Speaker's  chair.  The 
members  are  seated  on  rows  of  benchefi  placed  parallel  to 
the  walls  of  the  chapel,  and  rising,  as  in  an  amphitheatre, 
from  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  We  pass  into 
the  house  by  an  avenue  between  rows  of  benches,  and  under 
a  members'  gallery,  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  '  ladder'  placed 
at  the  southern  or  right-hand  comer  of  the  house  as  we 
enter.  On  the  floor  of  the  house,  at  some  little  distance  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  stands  the  clerk's  table,  at  which 
are  seated,  being  the  entrance,  Henry  Elsyng,  whose  name 
shortly  afterwards  flew  all  over  the  three  kingdoms  as  the 
authenticator  of  Parliamentary  maDdates,  and  who  is  ridiculed 
in  Hudihras  as  Cler.  Pari.  Som.  Com. ;  and  on  bis  left  hand, 
John  Kushworth,  the  compiler  of  the  Hhlorieal  ColUctiont, 
who  had  been  recently  admitted  clerk-aasistant.'* 

From  the  Jonmal  of  Sir  Simouds  D'Ewes  we  are  able  to 
discover  in  what  part  of  the  house  many  of  the  leading 
members  usually  sat.  '  At  the  upper  end  of  the  front  bench, 
on  the  Speaker's  right,  sita  the  elder  Vane,  Treasurer  of  the 
King's  Household,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  house.  Sir 
Edward  Herbert,  Solicitor-General,  Sir  Thomas  Jerrnyn, 
Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,'  Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Wilts,  *  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  William  Strode,  Alderman  Isaac  Penning- 
ton,' Walter  Long,  and  Sir  John  Culpeper.  On  this  side, 
and  exactly  opposite  the  north  end  of  the  clerk's  table,  sit 
Edward  Hyde  and  Lord  Falkland,  and  at  the  lower  end  a 
taker  of  notes,  Framlingham  Gawdy  by  name.  On  this  side 
also  sat  Ohver  Cromwell.    'On  the  opposite  benches,'  on  the 


•  SditAars^  Secitv.  Julj,  1846.  1  •m  indebted  to  thii  »rticlo  for  th« 
pootion  of  M>me  of  the  puluunentarf  notablu ;  tbMe  name*  are  incladed 
within  inverted  ceminas. 
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left  of  the  Speaker^  exactly  facing  Hyde^  sits  Sir  Simondt 
D^Ewes,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable  detaib 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament.*  Next  to  him  is 
Mr.  John  More,  member  for  Liverpool,  also  a  taker  of 
notes.  Just  under  D'Ewes  sits  the  younger  Vane,  and  near 
him  is  Oliver  St.  John;  below  D'Ewes  are  Denzil  Holies 
and  Sir  William  Le^is.  Behind  D'Ewes  sit  Henry  Marten, 
Sir  Thomas  Barrington,  and  Sir  Walter  Erie.  Pym  sits  on 
the  same  side,  below  D'Ewes,  close  to  the  bar  of  the  house, 
and  by  him  Sir  John  Hotham.  Among  the  other  members 
who  sit  on  this  (the  left)  side  of  the  Speaker,  are  Arthur 
Goodwin,  the  colleague  of  Hampden,  '  Miles  Corbett,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Bowycr.'  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Parliament,  *  Edmund  Waller^  also  took  his  seat  on  these 
benches.  John  Maynard  sits  sometimes  behind  D'Ewes, 
sometimes  opposite  him.  Under  the  gallery  sits  Selden ;  in 
the  gallery.  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige,  and  Robert  Holbome, 
Hampden's  counsel  in  the  case  of  ship-money.  As  if  by 
some  strange  fatality,  among  the  few  leading  members  whose 
places  I  cannot  ascertaiu  is  Hampden. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Friday,  the  6th  of  November,  1640,  the  first  day  of  business. 
A  cheerful  confidence  marked  the  demeanour  of  the  members 
of  the  popular  party.  '  There  was  observed,'  says  Clarendon, 
'  a  mar\'ellous  elated  countenance  in  most  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  Ixjfore  they  met  together  in  the  house.  The  same 
men  who,  six  months  before,  were  observed  to  be  of  very 
moderate  tempers,  and  to  wish  that  gentle  remedies  might  be 
applied  without  opening  the  wound  too  wide,  and  exposing  it 
to  the  air,  and  rather  to  cure  what  was  amiss  than  too  strictly 
to  make  inquisition  into  the  causes  and  original  of  the  malady, 
talked  now  in  another  dialect  both  of  things  and  persons. 
Mr.  Hyde  (himself),  who  was  returned  to  serve  for  a  borough 
in  Cornwall,  met  Mr.  Pym  in  Westminster  Hall  some  days 

*  Sir  Simonds  D^Ewes  is  thus  described  by  Fuller :  '  His  genius  addicted 
bim  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  preferring  rtut  before  brightness,  and  more  con- 
forming his  mind  to  the  garb  of  the  former  than  mode  of  the  modem  times.  .  .  . 
He  had  plenty  of  precious  medals,  out  of  which  a  methodical  ardut«ct  might 
contrive  a  fair  fiibrick  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.' — Worthies^  voL  ii.  p.  350. 
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before  the  Parliament,  and  conferring  together  upon  the 
state  of  affairs,  the  other  told  him,  Mr.  Hyde,  '  that  they 
must  DOW  be  of  another  temper  than  they  were  the  last  Par- 
Uament;  that  they  must  not  only  sweep  the  House  clean 
below,  but  must  pull  down  all  the  cobwebs  which  hung  in 
the  top  and  cornere,  that  they  might  not  breed  dust,  and  so 
make  a  foul  House  hereafter  j  that  they  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  country  happy,  by  removing  all  grie- 
vances,  and  ptdling  up  the  causes  of  them  by  the  roots,  ^ 
all  tKen  would  do  their  dutiea;'  and  used  much  other  sharp 
discourse  to  him  to  the  same  purpose,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
cerned, that  the  warmest  and  boldest  counsels  and  overtures 
would  find  a  much  better  reception  than  those  of  a  more 
temperate  alloy,  which  fell  out  accordingly.'* 

The  business  of  the  Housef  was  opened  by  Sir  Miles  Fleet- 
wood, who  moved  for  a  fest,  according  to  the  precedent  of 
former  Parliaments. t  A  message  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
Lords, 

The  next  business  was  the  appointment,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  of  committees  of  the  whole  House,  or  grand 
committees  as  they  were  called.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
House  should  go  into  committee  at  two  o'clock  every  after- 
noon, on  Mondays,  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  on  Tuesdays, 
concerning  trade;  on  Wednesdays,  on  grievances;  on  Fridays, 
for  courts  of  justice  and  privileges.     Pyra   then  rose,  and 


•  Sehellian  (ed.  1843).  pp.  68-9. 

"t  Mj  authority  for  these  proceeding*  throughout,  wlieo  not  gpeciflcd,  ii 
ITEwra'  MS.  Journal  0/ the  Parliamtnl  in  the  Uarl.  MSS.  Bnt.iiaii.  162,  to. 

X  A*  lome  mirapprehension  prevails  respecting  the  motion!  in  tho  Long; 
Parluunent  for  taxta,  it  maj  be  well  to  give  for  once  the  form  of  uddreu 
■greed  upon,  '  My  lords,— The  knight*,  citiiciia,  and  burgegsea  of  the  Honse 
of  Commona  having  taken  into  eeriouB  coneiderstion  the  Binghtj  occanons  of 
tiiia  aBsembl;  of  Parliament,  oonccming  the  true  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
the  iafet;  and  welfiire  of  t)ie  king  and  this  whole  realm,  and  well  knowing  the 
right  way  to  obtain  a  blessed  issue  thereof  is  to  implore  the  Divine  unstance, 
the  fountwn  of  all  wisdom  and  unity,  to  djrect  them  in  all  th^  ooosaltetionB, 
b;  one  day's  solemn  humiliation  in  fasting  and  prayer,  have  commanded  ua,  in 
confidence  of  yonr  lordships'  great  piety,  to  deure  you  that  yon  would  be 
pleawd  to  join  with  them  to  move  his  Migcsty  for  his  gracious  allowance  of  so 
holy  a  prepnration  to  the  important  affairs  of  both  Uoiuet  of  Pailiameot. 
Whk^  bting  Srst  began  and  done  here,  as  a  great  example,  that  be  would  be 
pleaaed  to  appoint  another  day  for  a  general  fait  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
ia  tncti  aeMooable  time  as  shall  seem  t«  hit  wisdom  m    ' 
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moved,  '  That  in  regard  the  complaints  of  the  king's  subjects 
in  Ireland  were  many,  who  had  undergone  great  oppressions 
in  that  kingdom  by  mal-gOTcmment  there,  and  had  come  to 
this  Parliament  for  relief,  thev  might  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose 
only  *  All  the  subjects  of  Ireland,'  he  observed,  'have  power 
to  come  here/  which  was  confirmed  bv  Grimstone.     The 
motion  was  seconded  bv  Sir  John  Clotworthv,  of  Devonshire, 
who  upon  his  election  had  come  over  from  Ireland,  where  he 
chiefly  resided.     He  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  many  of 
the  particulars  of  the  complaints  which  had  been  mentioned, 
'  and  spoke  largely  of  the  great  abuse  in  the  government 
there ;  and  though  he  was  sparing  in  the  naming  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  Strafibrd,  yet  he  was  so  plain  and  home  upon  some 
of  his  actions,  as  not  to  leave  it  disputable  against  whom  the 
point  of  his  arrow  was  designed/t    The  friends  and  well- 
wishers  of  the  earl  at  once  perceived  '  that  this  motion  was 
intended,  by  a  side-wind,  to  accumulate  complaints  against 
him,  in  order  to  an  accusation  /J  so  they  moved  for  a  select 
committee,  that  the  objects  of  the  inquiry  might  be  restricted 
to  certain  specific  points,  and  the  great  general  question  of 
the  government  of  Ireland  might  not  come  into  discussion. 
The  question  being  put,  a  long  debate  ensued,  and  at  length 
the  House  divided,  when  it  was  seen  that  on  personal  ques- 
tions the  popular  party  would  be  deserted  by  many  of  their 
friends.     The  numbers  were  (including  tellers) :  for  a  grand 
committee,  167 ;  for  a  select  committee,  154.     So,  by  this 
narrow  majority  it  was  decided  that  the  whole  House  should 
go  into  committee  on  Irish  aflairs.     Thursday  afternoons 
were  fixed  as  the  regular  days  for  discussion  of  the  subject; 
but  it  was  ordered  that  the  House  should  enter  on  the  dis- 
cussion the  next  day,  Saturday.     Thus  ended  the  first  great 
debate  in  the  Long  Parliament. 

The  next  morning  (November  7th)  Hampden  rose,  and 
presented  the  petition  of   one  Alexander    Jennins.      The 


•  Rushworth,  voL  viii.  folio  edition,  1721,  preface. 
t  Nalson's  CoUeciions,  vol.  i.  p.  491,  and  D'Ewes  (Harl,  162).     Nalaon  is 
not  a  work  of  any  authority  when  it  stands  alone  in  any  statement. 

J  Rushworth,  ub,  ntp. 
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petitioner  stated  that,  on  a  demand  of  ship-money  heing 
made  to  him^  he  answering,  that  the  best  way  to  gather  it 
iras  by  consent  of  Parliament,  waa  committed  to  the  Fleet 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  for  scandalous  speeches  against 
his  Majesty's  government.  And  bo,  for  not  paying  the  ship- 
money,  he  was  still  kept  in  the  Fleet,  notwithstanding  his 
motioiu  in  the  King's  Bench.  He  particularly  complained 
against  Sir  John  Bramaton,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  that  court ;  and  so  he 
and  his  solicitor  brought  his  action  into  the  Exchequer,  for 
vhich  his  solicitor  waa  sent  for,  and  kept  in  the  messenger's 
hands.  On  Hampden  resuming  his  seat,  Fym  rose,  and  pre- 
sented two  petitions,  of  Mistress  Burton  and  Mistress  Bast- 
wick,  in  behalf  of  their  husbands.  The  petitions  being  read, 
Pym  moved  that  Mr.  Burton  and  Dr.  Bastwick  might  he  sent 
for.  This  called  up  Sir  Thomas  Jcrmyn,  Comptroller  of  the 
King's  Household,  who  said  that  he  would  not  meddle  with 
the  merits  of  the  case,  but  desired  that  nothing  might  be 
done  before  the  king  was  consulted  ^"ith.  He  was  seconded 
by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  who 
also  declined  speaking  to  the  merit  of  the  case,  though  the 
petitions  were  in  themselves  heavy,  and  trenched  much  upon 
the  state.  But  he  must  say,  that  Mr.  Pym  spake  of  the 
merits  without  knowing  the  real  facts  of  the  business.  He 
denied  remembering  any  sending  of  the  two  to  their  present 
confinement  by  orders  of  the  council ;  and  desired  that  satis- 
fiiction  might  be  given  before  they  were  sent  for  by  the 
king's  council.  He  desired  the  House  not  to  use  too  much 
haste.  Upon  this  Hampden  rose  again,  and  said  he  hoped 
that  this  sending  for  the  prisoners  would  not  turn  away  his 
Majesty's  favour  from  the  Housie.  Nothing  more  was  in- 
tended but  to  put  these  persons  in  a  way  to  make  their  com- 
plaints. Mr.  King  said  that  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
give  the  House  full  power  and  authority  to  search  into  the 
grievances  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  he  was  sorry  to  see 
his  Majesty's  name  used  to  interrupt  and  hinder  them  from 
searching  into  those  grievances ;  and  desired  that  it  might  be 
no  more  used  for  the  time  to  come.  Others  spoke  to  the 
same  matter ;  and  then  it  waa  ordered  that  the  said  Mr. 
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Burton  and  Dr.  Bastwick  should  be  sent  for  immediately^  to 
prosecute  tlieir  own  causes  in  Parliament.  Next,  a  petition 
from  the  county  of  Hertford  was  presented  by  their  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Arthur  Capel.  This  embodied  all  the  leading 
grievances  in  the  kingdom — innovations  in  religion,  abuses 
of  feodaries  and  escheators,  by  which  there  was  no  profit  to 
the  king,  monopolies,  ship-money.  The  petitioners  desired 
to  have  Parliaments  more  often.  They  complained  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  last  Parliament ;  of  the  canons  lately 
made  by  the  House  of  Convocation,  which  had  sat  on  illegally 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  April ;  the  ineffi- 
cient state  of  the  ministry ;  the  great  abuse  of  ordinaries ; 
the  want  of  sermons  in  the  afternoon ;  the  oath  ex-officio  ;  the 
imduly  raising  of  military  charges ;  the  pressing  of  men ;  the 
patentee  of  saltpetre ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the  train-band  in 
discipline.  Tliey  desired  laws  might  be  made  for  military 
affairs,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  who  were  the  promoters  of  the 
calamities  of  the  kingdom,  that  they  might  be  punished. 
Such  was  the  first  general  petition  on  grievances  presented  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  which  became  very  memorable  as  such, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Arthur  Capel.  After 
this  petition  had  been  presented,  Harbottle  Grimstone  rose, 
and  went  into  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, showing  the  method  which  had  then  been  pursued,  and 
urging  the  House  to  give  no  supplies  until  grievances  were 
redressed.  He  desired  reparation  against  the  Speaker  of  the 
Parliament  of  1628,  who  violated  the  pri^ileges  of  the 
House.  He  alluded  to  the  illegal  treatment  of  members 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament;  called  for  a 
reformation  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  then  fell  on  the  '  synod 
and  the  new  oath.^  ^  Who,^  said  he,  in  conclusion, '  have  had 
advancement  but  men  superstitious  and  corrupt  in  their  doc- 
trine, and  vicious  in  their  Kves;  who  but  those  Arminian 
and  popishly  affected  persons  ?  And  what  help  have  we  had 
of  all  our  grievances,  for  all  our  petitions?  Judges  have 
overthrown  the  law,  and  bishops  religion ;  and  some  of  both 
have  been  the  authors  of  all  these  miseries,  and  we  hope  we 
shall  have  the  like  punishment  against  them  as  against  Tres- 
silian  and  their  other  predecessors  !^     Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard 
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followed,  to  a  similu-  effect.  Then  Sir  Francis  Seymour, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  delivered  a  long  speech,  the 
purport  of  which  may  be  condensed  into  his  opening  sen- 
tence— 'We  are  groaning  under  great  burdens ;  if  we  should 
suffer  this,  it  were  to  betray  our  duty  to  the  king,  and  our 
faith  to  the  country  I'  Next,  Pym  rose,  and  moved  for  a 
T^ormation  of  abuses,  and  for  finding  out  and  punishing  the 
authors  of  them.  '  The  distempers  of  the  kingdom,'  he  said, 
'  are  well  known ;  they  need  not  repetition — for  though  we 
have  good  laws,  yet  they  want  their  execution ;  or  if  they  are 
executed,  it  is  in  a  wrong  sense.  I  shall  endeavour  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  the  breaches  that  are  made,  and  to  that  end  I 
shall  first  discover  the  quality  of  the  disease.  An  actual 
declaration  of  offences  needs  no  statute,  and  that  is  a  step 
to  reformation.  There  is  a  design  to  alter  the  kingdom  both 
in  religion  and  government.  This  is  the  highest  of  treasons  [ 
This  blows  up  by  piecemeal,  and  almost  goeth  thorough  their 
ends  !  This  concerns  the  king  as  well  as  us ;  and  that  I  say 
with  reverence  and  care  of  his  majesty.'  He  then  proceeded 
to  enumerate  many  heads  of  grievances.  '  First,  the  Papist 
party's  attempt  to  alter  our  religion ;  being  obliged  by  a 
maxim  in  their  doctrine  not  only  to  maintain  their  own  reli- 
gion, but  to  extirpate  all  others.  Their  mode  is  by  setting  a 
difference  between  the  king  and  his  subjects.  The  second  is 
the  corrupt  part  of  our  clergy  that  make  things  for  their 
own  ends,  and  wish  an  union  between  us  and  Rome.  The 
hierarchy  cannot  amount  to  the  height  they  aim  at  without  a 
breach  of  our  law.  To  which  their  religion  necessarily  joins, 
that  if  the  one  stands,  the  other  must  necessarily  fall. 
Thirdly,  agents  and  pensioners  to  Spain  and  other  foreign 
states,  who  see  we  cannot  comply  to  them,  if  we  maintain 
our  religion  established,  which  is  contrary  to  theirs.  Here 
they  intend  chiefly  the  Spanish  white  [and]  gold  works,  which 
are  of  most  e&ect.  Fourthly,  favourites,  such  as  are  for  their 
own  preferments,  prize  not  conscience,  and  further  all  bad 
things,  are  worse  than  Papists.  These  arc  wiUing  to  run 
into  Popery.  Such  are  our  judges,  spiritual  and  temporal ; 
such  are  also  some  of  our  councillors  of  state.  All  these, 
though  severed,  yet  in  their  contrlvements  they  aim  at  one 
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end.  They  have  proceeded  in  their  motion  first  softly,  now 
with  strides,  and  if  they  be  not  prevented,  they  are  near  their 
ends,  to  which  their  designs  walk  on  four  [?  five]  feet.  The 
first  foot  is :  First,  ecclesiastical  courts.  Secondly,  dis- 
countenancing preachers  that  are  forward  in  our  religion, 
and  persecuting  \drtuous  men  under  the  law  of  purity. 
Thirdly,  countenancing  persons  of  contrary  dispositions. 
They  must  be  of  their  own  party,  or  else  no  promotion. 
Fourthly,  by  negotiating  agents  from  hence  to  Rome,  and 
from  Rome  to  this  place,  to  extirpate  our  religion.  Proof  , 
will  appear.  Fifthly,  frequent  preaching  up  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  kings ;  as  Dr.  Beale  and  others.  The  second 
foot — policy  for  the  state  and  courts  of  justice :  First,  the 
council  endeavouring  to  make  difierences  between  the  king 
and  people,  by  the  political  interpretation  of  the  law  to 
serve  their  turns,  and  thus  to  impose  taxes  against  law,  with 
a  colour  of  law.  The  judges  were  chidden.  A  judge  said, 
when  a  habeas-corpus  was  applied  for,  '  We  granted  a  habeas- 
corpus  in  the  King^s  Bench,  and  we  were  well  chidden  for 
our  labour.^  Secondly,  by  keeping  the  king  in  constant 
necessity,  that  he  may  seek  to  their  counsels  for  relief.  To 
this  purpose  to  keep  the  Parliaments  in  distaste,  that  their 
counsels  may  be  taken.  The  king  by  them  is  brought  to 
this,  as  a  woman  that  used  herself  to  poison  could  not  live 
with  good  meat.  Search  the  chronicles,  and  we  see  no  king 
that  ever  used  Parliaments  was  brought  to  this  want.  No  im- 
putation is  to  be  laid  upon  the  king  for  any  irregular  actions, 
but  upon  them  that  be  entrusted.  Thii*dly,  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  justice.  Law  and  precedents  are 
nothing.  We  have  all  law  left  to  the  conscience  of  a  single 
man.  All  courts  are  now  courts  of  conscience,  without  con- 
science. All  defence  of  the  subject  is  now  taken  away,  in 
order  to  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom.  Fourthly,  plotters 
to  enforce  a  war  between  Scotland  and  us,  that  when  we  had 
well  wearied  one  another,  we  might  be  brought  to  what  scorn 
they  pleased.  A  sermon  was  preached  in  the  north,  before 
the  king,  to  make  an  agreement  between  Popery  and  our 
religion.  The  partition  wall  must  be  broken  down,  Mhich 
was  the  Puritans.  The  Scots  have  been  the  first  authors  of 
all.     Fifthly,  by  misguiding  the  king's  approbation.      The 
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third  foot:  First,  the  discontent  and  sodden  diBSidving  of 
Parliaments,  and  punishing  of  Farhameat  men,  all  to  affright 
ns  &om  speaking  what  we  think.  I  vill  not  mention  the 
breach  of  privileges  of  old,  but  state  instances  in  new ;  as 
Mr.  Crewe's  case,  who  was  committed  for  not  delivering  up 
the  petitions  of  the  House.  The  clerk  is  bound  not  to 
deliver  up  any  petitions,  nor  so  any  member.  If  there  be  no 
safety  here,  then  nowhere !  Secondly,  a  declaration  which 
slandered  our  proceedings,  as  full  of  lies  as  leaves,  for  which 
I  desire  reparation.  Tlie  king  took  it  upon  the  credit  of 
others,  he  never  saw  it.  Thirdly,  engratiating  of  Papiata, 
and  saying  they  are  the  best  subjects,  for  they  contribute 
money  to  the  war,  which  the  Protestants  will  not  do,  so  to 
bring  the  king  in  love  with  them.  Fourthly,  by  moulding 
the  Irish  government  into  an  illegal  course,  with  intent  to  do 
BO  here.  We  ouglit  to  have  interest  with  them.  We  are  all 
the  same  subjects,  and  this  is  no  new  thing.  The  fourth  foot 
takes  military  steps.  First,  by  putting  places  of  importance 
into  the  bands  of  Papists  or  suspected  persons ;  as  who  were 
commanders  in  the  last  war  but  they?  Secondly,  power 
given  to  Papists  to  muster  by  commission.  Thirdly,  none 
more  strong  in  arms  than  they,  to  whom  their  armour  is 

delivered,  contrary  to  the  statute Fifthly,  their 

endeavour  is  to  bring  in  strange  soldiers  from  beyond  the  sea 
to  be  billeted  upon  us.  Endeavours  have  been,  and  haply  are, 
but  that  means  are  wanted  to  do  it.  We  have  had  no  account 
of  the  Spanish  navy  coming  here,  which  has  caused  great 
jealousies.  Sixthly,  now  our  fear  it  from  Ireland.  Tie 
Irish  army  m  to  bring  m  to  a  better  order.  JFe  are  not  fully 
conquered.  Lastly,  the  fifth  foot :  Papistical  books  that  pro- 
ceed from  many  active  men,  who  live  here  in  London,  and  are 
agents  ;  by  whose  desires,  also,  many  monasteries,  nunneries, 
and  coUeges  have  been  erected  here  in  London ;  for  this  foot 
has  gone  far.  I  move,'  he  concluded,  '  that  there  may  be 
a  settled  committee  to  find  out  the  danger  the  king  and  king- 
dom are  in.'* 


*  This  meagro  outline  is  all  thnt  remaitu  to  ui  of  an  evidently  maiterly 
tpeecb.  I  have  introduced  it  bore,  taking  it  trom  a  conipariKm  of  two  different 
reports  (U'Ewes  and  Nalsao'e  Colltclioiu,  vol.  i.  pp.  495-6,  and  Aidl.  MSS. 
Brit.  HiuL  \<.e.fn.  dd.  lo.  ids.  becauie  it  haa  liithBito  eiatiMid  the  notice  of 
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The  last  speeches  that  morning  were  by  Mr.  Bagshaw^  the 
member  for  Southwark^  and  Mr.  John  Crewe^  whose  case  had 
been  referred  to  by  Pym.  Mr.  Bagshaw  ended  thus :  '  Let 
them  be  cut  off  in  their  wickedness  that  have  framed  mischief 
as  a  law — take  away  the  wicked  from  before  the  king,  and 
his  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteousness/  In  the 
afternoon  the  House  went  into  committee  on  Irish  afiairs, 
and  a  petition  from  Lord  Mountnorris  was  presented  and 
taken  into  consideration.  ^  If/  said  Pym,  indignantly,  '  we 
consider  divers  points  of  this  petition  and  papers,  a  man 
would  think  we  lived  rather  in  Turkey  than  in  Christendom.' 

On  the  Monday  morning  following  the  debate  on  griev- 
ances was  resumed  by  Sir  John  Holland,  member  for 
Castle-Rising  in  Norfolk.  After  some  other  proceedings, 
Oliver  Cromwell  rose  and  '  delivered  a  petition  from  John 
Lilbume,  who  by  sentence  of  the  Star-chamber  had  been 
whipped  from  Westminster  to  the  Fleet,  receiving  two  hun^ 
dred  stripes.  He  was  woimded  by  the  warden  of  the  Fleet's 
men.  His  cause  was  referred  to  a  committee  appointed  for 
Dr.  Leighton's  case,  and  freedom  was  given  him  to  follow  his 
cause.'*  Such  is  the  only  account  given  by  D'Ewes ;  but 
fortunately  we  have  the  relation  of  another  eye-witness  as 
to  the  effect  produced  on  the  House  by  the  speech  of  the 
member  for  Cambridge.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  a  young  royalist 
member,  who  had  just  entered  parliamentary  life  as  repre- 
sentative for  the  borough  of  Radnor,  gives  us  his  impressions 
of  Oliver  on  this  occasion :  '  The  first  time  I  ever  took  notice 
of  him,'  says  Warwick,  '  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  Parlia- 
ment held  in  November,  1640,  when  I  vainly  thought  myself 
a  courtly  young  gentleman;  for  we  courtiers  valued  our- 
selves much  upon  our  good  clothes.     I  came  into  the  house 


Listorlans.  RuBhwbrth  has  inserted  in  its  place  a  mere  outline  of  a  great 
speech  on  g^evances,  delivered  by  Pym  in  the  Parliament  of  April ;  and  the 
editors  of  the  Neto  Parliament  art/  Hittory  have  followed  him  in  his  error. 
Mr.  Forster,  detecting  this  mistake,  was  led  to  suppose  that  Pym  (as  we  might 
infer  from  Clarendon)  did  not  speak  in  the  House  until  the  nth  of  Novemher. 
})ut  Clarendon  is  almost  always  wrong  in  matters  of  time,  and  the  Journal  of 
D'Ewes  proves  that  Pym  took  part  in  several  debates  previously,  and  among 
others  delivered  the  foregoing  speech. 

•  Harl.  MSS.  162,  p.  4. 
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one  morning,  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking, 
whom  I  knew  not,  veiy  ordinarily  apparelled ;  for  it  was  a 
{tlain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill 
CKtuntry  tailor ;  his  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean,  and 
I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  hie  little  band, 
which  was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar :  his  hat  was 
without  a  hatband ;  his  stature  was  of  a  good  size ;  his  sword 
stack  close  to  his  side ;  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish ; 
his  voice  sharp  and  untuneable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of 
fervour— for  the  subject-matter  would  not  bear  much  of 
reason,  it  being  in  behalf  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Prynne's,  who 
had  dispersed  libels  against  the  queen  for  her  dancing,  and 
such  like  innocent  and  courtly  sports ;  and  he  a^ravated  the 
imprisonment  of  this  man  by  the  council-table  unto  that 
height  that  one  would  have  believed  the  very  government 
itself  had  been  in  great  danger  by  it.  I  sincerely  profess  it 
lessened  much  ray  reverence  unto  that  great  council, /or  ke 
Kiu  very  much  hearkened  ttnlo  ;  and  yet  I  lived  to  see  this  very 
gentleman,  whom,  out  of  no  ill-will  to  him,  I  thus  describe, 
by  multiplied  good  successes,  and  by  real,  but  usurpt  power 
(having  had  a  better  tailor,  and  more  converse  among  good 
company],  in  my  own  eye,  when  for  six  weeks  together  I  was 
a  prisoner  in  his  sergeant's  hands,  and  daily  waited  at  'WTiite- 
hall,  appear  of  a  great  and  majestick  deportment,  and  comely 
presence;  of  him,  therefore,  I  will  say  no  more,  but  that 
Terily  I  believe  he  was  extraordinarily  designed  for  those 
extraordinary  things  which  one  while  most  wickedly  and 
fecinorously  he  acted,  and  at  another  so  successfully  and 
greatly  performed.'*  Cromwell  was  the  same  day  appointed 
one  of  the  committee  to  consider  the  cases  of  Leighton  and 
Lilbume ;  and  several  other  similar  cases  of  oppression  were 
referred  to  this  committee  on  subsequent  days  of  the  months 
of  November  and  December.  During  that  period  he  also  sat 
on  four  other  great  committees,  to  which  were  referred  a 
variety  of  petitions  of  aggrieved  parties.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  cases  included  in  these  five  committees  were  those 
of  Mr.  Peter  Smart,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  who  had  been 
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suspended  by  Laud  for  his  zeal  against  the  archbishop^s 
innovations,*  of  Dr.  John  Cosins,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and 
a  prebendary  and  treasurer  of  Durham,  who  was  accused  of 
setting  up  various  superstitions  in  the  latter  cathedral  church; 
of  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely,  against  whom  a  similar 
charge  was  made ;  and  of  Henry  Burton,  William  Prynne, 
Dr.  Bastwick,  and  Calvin  Bruen,  all  relating  to  sufferings 
from  the  Star-chamber  or  High  Commission  courts. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  within  the  first  ten  months  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  before  the  recess,  which  began  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1641,  Cromwell  was  specially  appointed 
to  eighteen  committees,  exclusive  of  various  appointments 
amongst  the  knights  and  burgesses  generally  of  the  eastern 
coimties.  The  most  important  matters  fell  within  the  pro- 
vince of  several  of  these  committees,  and  some  of  them  will 
come  specially  before  our  notice. 

But  we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  parliamentary 
inquisition,  which  for  several  months  occupied  the  largest 
share  of  public  attention,  and  in  which  the  fates  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  and  of  the  Parliament  itself  long  hung  in  doubt- 
ful balance.  This  cannot  be  better  introduced  than  in  the 
words  of  the  manuscript  narrative  to  which  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer.  '  The  usual  parliamentary  ceremonies 
being  performed,  the  House  of  Commons  daily  received 
solemn  accompts  from  all  the  shires  of  England  of  the 
several  grievances  and  oppressions  which  they  sustained; 
and  these  were  remonstrated  either  by  petitions  from  the 
counties  themselves,  or  else  entrusted  to  the  faithful  delivery 
of  their  knights  and  burgesses  by  word  of  mouth.  Many 
days  were  employed  in  hearing  speeches  which  were  made 
by  several  members  of  the  House,  and  every  one  endeavour- 


*  (Bishop)  Laud  writes  to  (the  Lord  Viscount)  Wentworth,  Lord-Preindent 
of  the  North,  July  30,  1631 :  *  The  same  day  that  I  received  letters  from  y' 
lordship  about  Smart,  I  received  the  like  from  my  lord  his  Grace  of  York  ;  they 
came  to  me  at  Oatlands ;  there  I  acquainted  his  majesty  with  it,  and  read  my 
Lord  of  York's  letter  to  him,  and  left  in  his  hands  to  give  to  Secretary  Coke, 
that  he  might  write  presently  down  about  it.  I  acquainted  the  king  likewise 
with  the  passage  in  y'  letter.  I  hope  y'  lordship  and  the  commissioners  there 
will  make  that  most  unworthy  Dean  an  example.* — Letters  and  DUpatvhes  of 
TAomas  Lord  Strafforde,  voL  L  pp.  57-8, 
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ing  to  raise  liis  parts  and  aftectioiis  to  the  highest,  that 
he  might  express  his  own  and  his  country ^s  [county's]  sense 
and  concernment  for  the  violating  of  their  religion^  laws, 

and  liberties The  grievances  of  the  kingdom  having 

been  fully  enumerated,  and  declared,  some  of  the  members 
of  both  Houses  had  private  meetings  and  consultations  how 
to  direct  their  parliamentary  resolutions,  in  order  to  a 
present  redress  and  fiiture  security,  and  it  was  conceived 
by  them  to  be  the  most  certain  way,  and  most  consistent 
with  the  duty  and  allegiance  of  subjects,  to  fix  their  com- 
plaints and  accusations  upon  evil  counsellors,  as  the  imme- 
diate actors  in  the  tragical  miseries  of  the  kingdom,  rather 
than  upon  the  personal  failings  and  mal-administration  in 
the  king.  Therefore  it  was  resolved  that  the  whole  House 
of  Commons,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  kingdom,  should 
draw  up  such  a  remonstrance  as  might  be  a  faithful  and 
lively  representation  to  his  Majesty  of  the  deplorable  estate 
of  his  kingdom,  and  might  point  out  unto  him  those  that 
were  most  obnoxious  and  liable  to  censure,  owning  still  such 
a  due  regard  to  his  royal  authority  as  not  to  mention  his 
name  but  with  honour,  and  in  the  deepest  sense  of  their 
former  grievances,  to  render  thanks  for  the  calling  of  this 
Parliament,  as  the  happy  omen  to  their  present  hopes  of 
future  redress  and  establishment. 

'  When  strict  scrutiny  was  made  into  the  counsels  and 
actions  of  those  who  were  in  greatest  power  and  credit  with 
the  king,  divers  of  the  privy -council,  most  of  the  judges, 
came  under  debate  of  a  capital  or  criminal  impeachment ;  and 
the  very  order  of  episcopacy,  with  all  its  hierarchy,  incurred 
the  odium  of  superstition,  pride,  and  oppression.  But  they 
who  were  looked  upon  as  the  principal  instruments  of  those 
mischiefs  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  three  kingdoms — 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  Marquis  Hamilton, 
and  the  Lord  Cottington.  These  were  of  the  juncto,  where 
all  things  of  privacy  and  consequence  had  been  consulted 
and  resolved,  and  these  were  designed  first  to  be  questioned ; 
but  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  seeing  a  dark  cloud  gathering 
over  his  head,  thought  it  necessary  to  seek  a  timely  shelter, 

X  2 
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and  upon  consultation  with  lis  friends  about  the  most  pro- 
bable way  for  the  preventing  of  the  clamour  of  the  CommonB, 
which  might  prove  a  fatal  vote^  he  was  advised  to  improve 
his  interest  in  the  Commissioners  of  Scotland^  for  he  had 
personally  obliged  some  of  them,  and  the  rest  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  he  had  expressed  a  great  care  of  his  nation's 
happiness  in  all  those  employments  wherein  he  had  been 
trusted  by  his  Majesty.  For  though  he  often  showed  a  great 
aversion  and  activeness  against  them  in  their  cause  and 
quarrel,  yet  in  all  their  extremities  they  found  him  a  friend 
intending  their  good.  He  therefore  pressed  them  to  inter- 
cede for  him,  which  they  did  with  earnest  solicitations. 
They  likewise  gave  such  engagements  for  his  future  com- 
pliance with  the  Parliament's  designs,  as  he  was  not  only 
exempt  from  all  fear  of  accusation,  but  he  became  a  confi- 
dant in  all  their  private  designs  against  others,  and  employed 
his  credit  with  the  king  for  the  obtaining  many  and  great 
concessions. 

'  The  Lord  Cottington  could  not  hope  for  so  powerful  an 
intercession,  neither  durst  he  rely  on  his  innocency  as  par- 
liament proof,  therefore  he  had  recourse  to  that  prudent,  if 
not  subtle  way,  by  stripping  himself  of  his  skin  to  save  his 
life.  He  knew  the  mastership  of  the  wards  was  a  place  of 
that  value  and  power  as  probably  it  might  stop  the  mouths 
of  his  greedy  enemies,  or  else  open  the  hearts  of  some  towards 
him  in  a  way  of  protection  and  friendship.  He  therefore 
declared  to  the  king  his  condition,  and  propounded  the 
making  the  Lord  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele  to  be  his  successor. 
This  proved  a  very  successful  policy ;  for  as  soon  as  this  was 
made  known  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  their  hopes  of 
his  place,  all  criminal  aspersions  were  laid  aside,  and  he 
gained  the  advantage  of  a  retired  and  quiet  being.'  It 
must  be  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  preceding  reflection 
on  the  motives  of  the  popular  party,  that  the  Lord  Cot- 
tington was  a  person  so  entirely  insignificant  in  himself,  and 
of  so  little  danger  to  the  Commonwealth  when  not  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  abler  men,  that  he  never  could  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Commons  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of 
his  retaining  his  office,  and  thus  remaining  as  a  ready  instru- 
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ment  for  any  who  might  hereafter  imitate  the  example  of 
Strafford.  When  he  voluntarily  gave  up  his  office  and  showed 
a  desire  completely  to  abandon  public  life,  his  further  career 
became  of  not  the  slightest  importance. 

'  The  violence  of  the  storm  fell  on  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
first,  then  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — for  common 
fame  had  rendered  these  in  the  highest  rank  of  evil  coun- 
sellors—  such   as  had  endeavoured   the  subversion   of   the 

laws,  and  an  introduction  of  innovations  in  religion 

No  sooner  had  the  vote  for  a  grand  committee  on  Irish 
affairs  been  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  the 
Mends  of  Wentworth  in  London  sent  down  an  express  to 
him  into  Yorkshire,  to  acquaint  him  that  they  apprehended 
a  design  against  him  in  the  making  of  this  committee,  and 
left  it  to  his  own  election  whether  he  would  stay  stiD  at 
the  head  of  his  army  at  York  or  come  up  to  the  Parliament. 
But,  if  he  did  incline  to  come  up,  that  he  would  [should]  at 
his  first  appearance  impeach  some  members  of  both  Houses 
(if  he  had  evidence  for  the  same)  of  being  privy  to  bringing 
the  Scotch  army  into  England ;  and  told  him,  it  was  his 
wisdom  to  begin  first,  and  not  to  be  impeached  first,  as  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  was  by  the  great  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  earl,  on  receipt  of  this  advertisement,  suddenly  resolved 
to  come  up  and  abide  the  test  of  Parliament.  His  friends  at 
York  vainly  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  this  dangerous 
step.  Relying  on  the  promise  of  the  king,  and  conceiving 
that  he  had  obtained  good  e^ddence  in  the  north  that  the 
Scots  came  in  by  invitation  and  confederacy  between  the 
heads  of  the  Covenanters  and  some  of  the  English  members 
of  both  Houses,  and  having  digested  his  information  almost 
into  the  form  of  an  impeachment,  he  posted  up  with  the 
same,  intending  to  present  it  to  the  House  of  Peers.  He 
arrived  in  London  on  the  loth  of  November,  and  was 
received  by  the  king  with  great  expressions  of  favour, 
and  renewed  assurances  of  protection.'  But  Wentworth 
had  his  enemies  within  the  court  as  well  as  without ;  and 
by  some  of  the  former  an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  the 
popular  leaders  of  his  intention  of  impeaching  some  of  their 
members.     Thev  immediately  felt  that  no  time  was  to  be 
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loHt  if  they  would  anticipate  their  able  opponent  in  his 
political  game. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  the  earl  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  took  his  seat,  '  being  received  with  all 
the  expressions  of  honour  and  obsen'ance  answerable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  place,  and  the  esteem  and  credit  which  he  had 
with  the  king  as  the  chief  minister  of  state.  But  this  day's 
Bun  was  not  fully  set  before  his  power  and  greatness  received 
such  a  diminution  as  gave  e\ident  symptoms  of  his  approach- 
ing ruin.*  For,  on  the  same  day  (November  nth),  Pym 
rose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  stating  that  there  was  a 
business  of  great  weight  to  be  imparted,  desired  that  the 
lo])by  without  might  ])e  cleared,  and  the  key  of  the  House 
brought  up  to  the  table,  which  was  done  accordingly.  "While 
the  House  was  engaged  in  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  which  had  been  thus  introduced  to  their  notice 
by  Pym,  there  came  a  message  from  the  Lords  that  the  King 
had  commanded  the  Lords  Commissioners,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  the  Scots  Commissioners  at  Ripon,  to 
give  an  accomit  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  that  which 
passed  there  and  at  York ;  and  thereupon  the  Lords  desired 
that  there  might  be  a  meeting  by  a  committee  of  both 
Houses  that  afternoon  in  the  Painted  Chamber  at  three 
o'clock,  if  the  occasions  of  the  House  would  give  leave. 

It  seems  probable  that  it  was  intended  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Houses  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  impeachment  against 
those  who  were  supposed  to  have  in\ited  the  Scots;  and 
many  members  of  the  Commons  conceived  that  the  message 
was  sent  at  that  time  to  gain  intelligence  what  private  debate 
was  in  hand  in  the  Lower  House.  An  answer  accordingly 
was  returned  that  at  this  time  they  were  in  agitation  of  very 
weighty  and  important  affairs,  and  therefore  doubted  they 
should  not  be  ready  to  give  their  lordships  a  meeting  that 
afternoon  as  they  desired,  but  that  as  soon  as  might  be  they 
would  send  an  answer  by  messengers  of  their  own.  After 
the  messengers  were  withdrawn,  the  House  proceeded  in 
their  debate,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  matter, 
grounded  on  the  said  debate,  for  a  conference  with  the  Lords 
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concerning  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  The  seven  members  named 
on  this  committee,  namely,  Pym,  Strode,  St.  John,  Hamp- 
den, Lord  Digby  (eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol),  Sir  John 
Clotworthy,  and  Sir  Walter  Erie,  retired  immediately  into 
the  committee  chamber  to  prepare  the  matter,  and  draw 
up  a  charge  against  Strafford.  They  soon  returned  and 
made  their  report;  and  thereupon  the  House  came  to  an 
unanimous  vote  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Lreland  shoidd 
be  forthwith  accused  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  of 
high  treason.  Pym  was  selected  for  the  spokesman  on  this 
great  occasion ;  and  the  doors  being  thrown  open,  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  '  leader  of  the 
Commons  issued  forth ;  and,  followed  by  upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  the  members,  crossed  over  in  the  fiill  sight  of  the 
assembled  crowd  to  the  House  of  Lords,'  and  coming  up  to 
the  bar,  there  delivered  his  message  from  the  Commons  in 
the  following  words :  '  My  Lords,  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  now  assembled  for  the  Commons  in  Parliament^ 
have  received  information  of  divers  traitorous  designs  and 
practices  of  a  great  peer  of  this  House ;  and  by  virtue  of  a 
command  from  them  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of 
England,  accuse  Thomas  Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord- Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  of  high  treason ;  and  they  have  commanded  me 
further  to  desire  your  lordships  that  he  may  be  sequestered 
from  Parliament  and  forthwith  committed  to  prison.  They 
have  further  commanded  me  to  let  you  know  that  they  will 
within  a  very  few  days  resort  to  your  lordships  with  the  par- 
ticular articles  and  grounds  of  this  accusation ;  and  they  do 
fiu'ther  desire  that  your  lordships  will  think  upon  some  con- 
venient and  fit  way  that  the  passage  betwixt  England  and 
beland  for  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  may  be 
free,  notwithstanding  any  restraint  to  the  contrary !' 

'  When  this  impeachment  was  brought  up,  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  was  not  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  therefore  the  Lords, 
taking  the  message  into  their  consideration,  commanded  that 
he  should  be  sent  for.  But  the  earl,  being  then  at  White- 
hall, in  the  palace  of  the  king,  had  notice  given  him  by  a 


H   -Her    3i.r=         BlaL    TTllllfna 

L  x»  iL  rjaiLiii.  xoii  amis  11  z3/&  Zxsris  Hc4 
iisuL  zs^ia^  H  Mixus».  3ixr  m  «uinL  Jir  le  v^ift  easatA  widim 
^rzite  tkj9ii>  j:  -na  iiiiise  iif  ▼:■»  rjmnuuxioeiL  «:•  wisiidrmv.  Tbif 
T^irx  IT  ±r«c  ^v-]fr  iLir  rrsirie-i  ly  "inn  .  ins  ie  kept  Iiis  eon- 
iiitfHir^  Lid  li^  ii^L*^.  "zL.  r  nuwa  &  '^tbtsauBii  TtdaabbMig  of 
xc^icT  ^'*:ri.  ion  :%r^^tsi:ms'l  "lotf  jLiri-itfcper  to  xkH  him 
lif  nni-c  ^jiJiixTLT  uxd.  1:  siacsa  i^  ffSfLdcuian-iislier 
ie  -w-.tlal  j:t;i.  viil  1:  "i^n.  T!uhl  be  viikdbrev,  md 
sci*»*i  ji  ^  jjcirr  TP'^'  t^jd  j:rn»  Jjai  ieos&ed  die  iMimrr  of 
^LT  TTJotfeiin^f  Hr*-^*-  "t:Tt   -x^^n.  13.  isLpeaduDcnt  in  sodi 

Afsr  tnirr  JXifti  IU2L  isisr  reaofamon,  he  was 
«*-nmTiir!t?>H*  i;:  £3et^  AZ  ^ht  faftT.  ^i^iD^  him 
radTSLtsr  :c  xiS'  itfczuiesiL'y.  A^er  be  had  kneded, 
:ze  Iirri-kftf?^  rakfe  '*-^  z::  iZxisA  TLp.  and  declared  to 
Lizi  lie  zi^ssfcirf  -^irc.  licT  *a?  rvciaTed  from  die  House  of 
CodZL.rc:*.  iz.  ijjtse  ▼•:ri* .  "  >It  Lcni  oc  Sira&rd,  die  House 
cf  Codzicc;*.  ::z.  lieir  -•■^  zAz^e.  assd  in  die  lume  of  the 
wtoLe  Lvvnr-rrr-s,  zi  Ez^Liz-d.  have  diis  day  accused  your 
lordsLip  10  iLe  I:n£s  ot  like  hisiker  house  of  Parliament  of 
high  treason.  The  ardcies  they  will  in  a  very  few  days  pro- 
duce ;  in  the  meantime  they  have  desined  of  the  Lords,  and 
they  have  accordingly  resolved,  that  your  lordship  shall  be 
committed  in  safe  custody  to  the  gendeman-usher,  and  be 
sequestered  from  the  House  dU  your  lordship  shall  clear 
yourself  of  the  accusations  which  shall  be  laid  against 
you/ 

'  Tlic  earl  gave  great  attention  to  that  which  the  lord-keeper 
di;|jv(;rcd  to  him,  and  after  his  obeisance,  made  to  the  lords 
wjtli  i^rftat  submission  and  humility,  he  rendered  himself  to 
llu!  K'?ntlcman-ushcr,  who  carried  him  to  his  house,  where  he 
ririiiitiniul  for  some  few  days.  Thus  he  whose  greatness  in 
tin;  iiioriiiiig  owned  a  power  over  two  kingdoms^  the  evening 
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straitens  his  person  betwixt  two  walls  !  '*  He  at  once  wrote 
to  his  wife.  '  Sweet  heart/  he  begins,  '  you  have  heard  before 
this  what  hath  befallen  me  in  this  place ;  but  be  you  confident, 
that  if  I  fortune  to  be  blamed,  yet  I  will  not,  by  Gtod's  help, 
be  ashamed.  Your  carriage  upon  this  misfortune  I  should 
advise  to  be  calm ;  not  seeming  to  be  neglective  of  my  trouble, 
and  yet  so  as  there  may  appear  no  dejection  in  you.  Con- 
tinue on  the  family  as  formerly,  and  make  much  of  your 
children.  Tell  Will,  Nan,  and  Arabella  I  will  write  to 
them  by  the  next.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  pray  for  them  to 
Gt)d  that  he  may  bless  them,  and  for  their  sakes  deliver  me 
out  of  the  furious  malice  of  my  enemies,  which  yet,  I  trust, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  shall  do  me  no  hurt.  God 
have  us  all  in  His  blessed  keeping.  Your  very  loving  husband, 
Strapforde.' 

A  few  days  after  this,  ha\dng  vainly  proffered  bail,  he  was 
conmiitted  to  the  Tower.  Thereupon  he  wrote  again  to  his 
'  sweet  heart'  in  better  spirits,  professing  that,  '  albeit  all  be 
done  against  me  that  art  and  malice  can  devise,  with  all  the 
rigour  possible,  yet  I  am  in  great  inward  quietness,  and  a 
strong  beUef  God  will  deliver  me  out  of  all  these  troubles. 
The  more  I  look  into  my  case  the  more  hope  I  have,  and 
sure,  if  there  be  any  honour  and  justice  left,  my  life  will  not 
be  in  danger  ;  and  for  anything  ehe,  tim^,  I  trust,  will  salve  any 
other  hurt  which  can  he  done  me.  Therefore  hold  up  your  heart, 
look  to  the  children  and  your  house,  let  me  have  your  prayers, 
and,  at  last,  by  God's  good  pleasure,  we  shall  have  our 
deliverance  when  we  may  as  little  look  for  it  as  we  did  for 
this  blow  of  misfortime,  which,  I  trust,  will  make  us  better  to 
God  and  man.'f 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Wentworth 
to  conceal  these  traces  of  a  better  spirit;  but  still  it  is 
quite  as  incumbent  on  us  to  allow  them  only  their  proper 
weight,  and  to  avoid  throwing  them  imduly  into  the  balance 
in  our  estimate  of  his  character  as  a  public  man.  The 
man  who  could  write  thus   shrank  from   the  infliction  of 


♦  Addl.  MSS,  Brit.  Mus.  15,567,  pp.  21,  30,  31.     Journals  of  Lords, 
t  Foratep'a  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  voL  i.  pp.  380- 1. 
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ii  nmiiiar  x  iiEiiHr!r4-t  «ifi=iiic  ar  ^a*t  -^i— ^^^^^  of  odm 
2L  -uii  ^Tp^^ir  I  iii^  -no,  !3if  mars  Itea^  a£vY  W  ww  to 
"*^  i^ttii  ♦:>  f  lit;  iT'Ta*  2r"ai*  il  2i»  z»vx  izacaaice',  the 
-•^^  ^^"ir*?  -  liie^  ij:  11*  lari  shiniicmx  t>:^^&::xjb  of  them 
^  "^^    ^ss^    r  .c:t2>     ^iirM7  lu*  naa.  -rii;  iac  zc«  W&inttd 

■=^*i^  inr:«2r:j^  -.iiaL  lar-ij  1-3=1  oftreury  cuoLjiaix  i£  in  tbe 
ii!-:-:ii:ir:  3  (.  -i,  ^  2i:j<is--ii>  -:  ▼ijri  ii»  -»«*  z^im-  alkd,  he 
"^■"^  r^::rri  •iin.:!-  t^  in*  «cr.i:T:  "nrrf-  a:  'v^T  pr^cccdiii^ 
ill!  "1L-*  ii/L-?r  :t!  r^TH"n,:ig^i.  il  rraizzir  iLc  decadk  of 
-"^^"^■n  *  tru-.-  :r  Tf  ^th."  ■*in.TT—  rV.-»r  -TETT  ir.TssQce  to  the 
iniiLi  577  :t  Lj?  m:\''-.:?o  Tijjii  -r*  ir*  «*^^~^'g  xo  avKJid  in  his 
-^•^   '-'^^^      A  ry.nz  lAZiiLR.  *ii;iLJi  ":**  i.":*:xe  irrainj  those 

i.  **:1LtLIL.-::i-U^  Llii  -  ^.  Ui-AJzl'^  yrzLZtLZLT  -rhl  "lie  Kcosed.     As 

21  j::i  .•:cL>oi:!rLij:cL  ^a-  tzt*  z:  zlxt  Tr:is<ft:Tzrc«r- jod  tothepnUie 
~*-:^^*f>'':*  tI:.:!  iii  :»  'HfiZiL  z:  TZjiiziiie-  jc»  to  the  mccased, 
b:Ti-fr  L-f  iLJf!L-4  zLxj  Md-TT.i.Tir  fc'^-^sC'Z^  &z^  his  piiTate 
s^r'TTi-r*  tirrii  ^r^  :r:iz-zi:a*i:rLij;z^  T5jc  joasieasaon  of  those 
ul-ii-ts  >  zL'i  -iz-j  ?cr:c-rf^  trfzzL'i'z.z  ihKTi^:  iLeir  perveited 
ii<-f .  ii.'i  :lt  :  .TT  viji:'!  ic  ri-^i:  :>c  iuc-liiicd  10  bestow  on  the 
iiz'-zT  L1.L  L'^yiiizsL  -wiz^L  'K  ni:l  Vrier  tr&nsfeTTed  firom 
Liz:  :;  :ie  :"Lili>:i.  iz^i-rJi,  ▼!.■:=.  he  jli^c  in  iLi*  xmhappy 
jvtsir.:::  '.t  :li  -m.i.L  j-.-inlv-ir^on  c:  an  c"*"il  ambition. 
J":.r:^i  ::.  i  •—►■'—  mr.r.er.  ini  w::!:  a  reference  to  the 
sVve  c>:'i^:dtj:irl:i->.  'iLi  Trx^eiir.z^  i^ninsi  Lord  Strafford 
may  cLsll:!.^  ccrL:jLrlj^-.iz  jcin:  ot* eqidtr and  mernr,  with 
the  >trlo:e>:  riilc^  v;:  ::::ni  rl^b:.  I:  i*  most  unjust  to  call 
Prm  uiiKtlii-j  c^«-au>e  he  did  nitj  in  his  f^»ition  of  leader 
of  the  House  oi  Coniinons.  saerifice  the  interests  committed 
to  his  chanre  to  the  pergonal  fei?ling^  of  the  apostate  Went- 
worth.  On  one  occasicm.  indeed,  he  showed  that  the  impres- 
sions of  bTgoue  days  had  not  been  eradicated  from  his  mind 
by  subsequent  alienation ;  and  it  raises  our  admiration  of  him 
to  a  still  greater  height  to  see  that  he  could  subordinate  such 
strong  private  s^-mpathies  to  the  interests  of  a  public  too 
little  grateful  for  the  self-sacrifice  which  he  thus  made. 
But  he  had  also  personal  feelings  of  a  counter  tendency  which 
niujit  Lave  aided  him  in  presening  the  right  and  honest  path. 
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AVe  may  well  suppose  that  the  memory  of  Eliot,  dying  pre- 
maturely in  a  wretched  prison  cell,  from  the  exercise  of 
tyranny  which  the  man  before  him  had  endeavoured  to  render 
permanent,  would  rush  with  overwhelming  force  upon  hia 
mind,  and  speedily  obliterate  from  it  any  transient  sympathy 
nith  the  accused. 

I  cannot  enter  on  the  details  of  the  trial  of  Strafford  ;*  all 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  do,  will  be  to  give  a  general  outline  of 
the  proceedings,  and  draw  particular  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  as  to  which  misconceptions  prevail. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  parliamentary 
leaders  in  drawing  up  their  articles  of  impeachment,  other 
events  of  the  highest  moment  were  hurrying  on  in  such 
rapid  succession,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  chronicle  them  in 
their  due  sequences,  as  it  must  have  been  to  realize  the  won- 
derful changes  which  they  produced.  But  a  year  before, 
Charles  had  seemed  to  enjoy  an  almost  absolute  power ;  and 
now  every  branch  of  his  iisurped  prerogative  trembled  in  the 
grasp  of  '  these  terrible  reformers,*  as  Lord  Clarendon  calla 
them.  A  resolution,  disabling  monopolists  and  patentees 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  been  carried  on 
the  9th  of  November.  On  the  following  day  the  Lords  com- 
mitted Sir  William  Beecher  to  the  Fleet  for  having  searched 
the  studies  and  pockets  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord 
Brooke,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament.     On  the 


*  The  only  trustworthy  account  of  the  trial  in  print  is  that  of  Rushworth, 
first  puhliflhed  during  that  historian's  lifetime  (1686),  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Halifax,  and  which  forms  the  eighth  volume  of  the  eight-folio-volume 
edition  of  1721.  Rush  worth  was  present,  and  took  verbatim  notes  of  the 
trial,  as  may  he  seen  hy  a  comparison  with  the  notes  of  D'Ewes  and  Sir  Framling- 
ham  Gawdyin  the  M  bS.  of  the  BritishMuseum. — (Harl,M88,  uh.  sup.  ^ndAddU 
M8S,  14,827.)  He  himself  says,  in  the  preface  to  this  volume:  '  The  author  of 
the  ensuing  papers  was  purposely  placed  near  the  earl,  to  take  in  characters  what« 
ever  should  he  said,  either  against  or  for  him ;  and  to  the  hest  of  his  skill  he  did 
impartially  put  in  ^Titing  what  was  said  in  the  case,  pro  and  con  ;  he  hath  not 
wittingly  or  willingly  omitted  the  least  particle  said  in  the  prisoner's  defence, 
either  hy  himself  or  anyhody  in  his  hehalf ;  he  hath  not  varied  the  form  or 
manner  of  his  expressions.'  Rushworth's  Historical  Collections,  of  which  only 
the  flrtt  volume  was  puhlishcd  in  his  lifetime,  have  heen  slightly  interpolated 
by  a  Royalist  editor.  Whitelocke's  Memorials  is  a  bookseller's  compilation,  of 
very  mixed  authority,  and,  in  the  account  of  the  trial,  full  of  errors  and 
fabrications. 
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2oth  of  November  a  remonstrance  from  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  against  the  government  of  Strafford  was  reported  to 
the  Commons  from  the  Irish  Committee;  on  the  7th  of 
December,  ship-money,  and  the  decision  in  Hampden's  case, 
were  imanimously  condemned  by  several  resolutions  of  the 
Lower  House.  Three  days  afterwards  it  was  resolved  that 
two  subsidies  should  be  granted  to  the  king,  for  the  relief  of 
his  army  and  of  the  northern  counties.  On  the  nth  of 
December  a  petition  was  presented  by  Alderman  Isaac  Pen- 
nington from  the  city  of  London,  signed  by  15,000  citizens^ 
and  attended  to  the  doors  of  the  House  by  some  hundreds  of 
people.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  that,  episcopal 
government  having  proved  prejudicial  and  very  dangerous  to 
the  church  and  commonwealth,  and  the  bishops  having  now 
claimed  to  hold  by  divine  right,  instead  of  their  former 
tenure  by  human  authority,  the  said  government,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  roota,  and  branches,  might  be  abolished,  all 
laws  in  their  behalf  made  void,  and  the  government  accord- 
ing to  God's  Word  rightly  placed  among  them.  To  the  peti- 
tion was  annexed  a  paper  of  particular  grievances.  On  the 
14th  of  December  the  House  of  Commons  entered  into 
debate  concerning  the  new  canons  made  by  the  late  convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy.  The  convocation  was  called  together  in 
April,  as  usual,  with  the  Parliament ;  but  they  continued  their 
session  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  contrary  to 
all  custom  and  law.  On  the  two  following  days  resolutions 
were  passed  condemnatory  of  the  canons,  as  not  binding  on 
the  clergy,  and  as  contrary  to  the  prerogative,  the  laws,  the 
rights  of  Parliaments,  and  the  property  and  liberty  of  the 
subject.  The  Commons  also  declared  that  the  contribution 
assessed  upon  the  clergy  by  the  convocation  was  illegal.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  authors  of  these 
canons;  whether  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  concerned 
in  their  framing,  and  how  far  he  had  been  an  actor  in  the 
great  design  of  the  subversion  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  and 
of  religion ;  and  to  draw  up  a  charge  against  him,  or  such 
others  as  should  be  found  to  be  the  offenders  in  this  respect. 
On  the  18th  of  December  another  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  breaches  of  parliamentary  privileges  after 
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the  Parliaments  of  1628  and  April,  1640;  and  to  consider 
what  reparations  were  fit  to  be  granted  to  parties  aggrieved. 
On  the  same  day  Denzil  Holies  went  up  to  the  bar  of  the 
Lords^  and  accused  William  Laud^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
of  high  treason.  Laud  was  sequestered  from  his  seat^  and 
committed  to  custody.  Secretary  Windebanke,  hearing  that 
articles  were  preparing  against  him^  fled  the  kingdom^  and 
reached  France  in  safety.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  confirmed 
the  worst  suspicions  of  the  Commons  by  turning  Roman- 
catholic*  On  the  2 1st  of  December  Lord-keeper  Finch, 
who  was  also  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  desired  to  be 
heard  in  his  defence  before  the  Commons ;  and  delivered  a 
most  ingenious  and  eloquent  appeal  to  their  candour  and 
mercy.  '  Had  not  this  syren  so  sweet  a  tongue,'  said 
Alexander  Rigby,  in  answer,  '  surely  he  could  not  have 
effected  so  much  mischief  to  this  kingdom  !'  It  was  resolved, 
notwithstanding  all  Finch's  pathetic  eloquence,  to  accuse  him 
of  high  treason ;  but  he  anticipated  his  apprehension  by  a 
flight  to  the  Continent.  On  the  31st  of  December  Sir 
Greorge  RatcUffe,  Strafford's  bosom  friend,  and  principal  in- 
strument, was  impeached  by  the  Commons,  and  shortly  after- 
wards surrendered  himself  to  safe  custody.  The  charge 
against  him  at  the  bar  of  the  House  was  delivered  by  Pym. 
On  the  22nd  six  of  the  judges  (Bramston,  Davenport, 
Berkeley,  Crawley,  Trevor,  and  Weston)  were  compelled  to 
give  securities  in  large  sums  to  abide  the  judgment  of  Par- 
liament. On  the  24th  an  information  was  laid  against  Dr. 
Piers,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  and  he  was  bound  in 
10,000/.  to  answer  the  charge  of  the  Commons  against  him. 
On  the  15th  of  January,  1641,  the  king,  at  the  request  of 
the  two  houses,  restored  the  old  tenure  in  the  judges'  patents, 
'  qiiamdiu  se  bene  gesserint,'  instead  of  the  '  durante  bene  plctciio' 
of  the  days  of  Stuart  misrule.  On  the  20th  a  bill  passed 
the  Commons  to  secure  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  once  in 
every  three  years ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Lords  joined  in 
the  votes  of  the  Commons  as  to  ship-money.      On  the  22nd 


*  Forster's  Stateimen  qf  the  Commonwealth,  and  Qodwio's  Commonwealth. 
This  U  not  certain. 
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h  vM  Toced  m  dke  Lover  Hooie  tbas  rdief  md  iiiriitincr 
tlKmld  be  prea  to  tfe  Scoc»  tovizds  die  ^fopgij  of  their 
IcMftet  azud  xKoeKtks :  mzid  on  the  jid  of  Febnuoy  follovuig 
the  fom  to  be  sruiied  v«fr  fxed  ax  jocpoc/. ;  wbicb  the  Lords 
ai^reeinz  to.  the  Sects  Ccic=ii«e4oDer5.  a  few  dars  afterwardi^ 
recurzM:^  beartr  thaziks  for  zhe  same,  and  pledged  Scotland  to 
lasting  zratinide.  On  the  ijrd  of  Jannarr  the  king  called 
both  HoTises  before  him  at  Whitehall,  and  complaining  of 
their  filov  prooecdins^  a«  to  supplier,  declared  that  he  would 
nerer  consent  to  the  removal  of  bishops,  or  to  the  Trien- 
nial Bill  in  its  present  form.  The  Commons  next  joined  with 
the  Lords  in  a  remonstrance  against  seminary  priests ;  and 
this  touching  on  the  qneen,  elicited  a  letter  firom  Aer  to  the 
Commons^  in  explanation  and  vindication  of  her  procuring 
sums  of  money  from  the  Catholics  for  the  late  war  against 
Scotland.  On  the  icth  of  Februarr  the  king  announced  an 
intended  marriage  between  his  eldest  daughter,  ^arr,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  news  of  which  was  joTfnlly  re- 
ceived bv  the  Parliament  and  bv  the  whole  nation.  The  next 
day  Sir  Robert  Berkeley,  the  principal  promoter  of  the  ship- 
money,  was  accused  of  high  treason.  '  He  was  publidy 
arrested  in  the  King's  Bench  Court,  taken  from  off  the  bench 
where  he  sat,  and  carried  away  to  prison ;  which  struck  a 
great  terror  into  the  rest  of  his  brethren  then  sitting  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  into  all  his  profession.'  On  the  i6th 
of  the  same  month  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  Triennial 
Bill,  delivering  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  which  showed  how 
imwillingly  he  had  given  way  to  the  proposition.  At  the 
same  time  a  bill  for  four  subsidies  was  presented  to  him 
for  his  assent — so  admirably  did  the  Commons  proceed  with 
even  pace  in  the  redress  of  grievances  and  the  grant  of  sup- 
plies. Both  Houses  returned  thanks  to  the  king  for  the 
passing  of  this  important  bill ;  and  in  the  City^  bells  were  rung 
and  )x>nfires  lighted,  in  honour  of  the  event. 

It  is  so  important  to  mark  the  gradual  rise  of  a  great 
statesman,  that  it  may  be  well  to  pause  in  our  summary  of 
passing  events,  and  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  scene  recorded  by 
U'Ewcs  under  the  date  of  February  the  9th :  '  After  some 
short  motions/  he  writes,  '  for  our  returning  to  the  matter 
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of  religion,  Alderman  Pennington  stood  up  and  justified  the 
London  petition  to  have  been  warranted  by  the  hands  of 
men  of  worth  and  known  integrity ;  and  if  there  were  any 
mean  men's  hands  to  it,  yet,  if  they  are  honest  men,  there 
was  no  reason  but  their  hands  should  be  received ;  and  for 
the  delivery  of  it,  himself  was  one  of  them  who  received  it 
from  persons  of  quality  and  worth.  It  was  done  without 
tumult,  and  then  upon  a  word  after,  they  that  came  with  the 
petition,  though  many  in  nimiber,  departed  quietly.  There 
was  no  course  used  to  rake  up  hands ;  for,  he  said,  he  might 
boldly  say,  if  that  course  had  been  taken,  instead  of  15,000, 
they  might  have  had  fifteen  times  15,000.  Some  after  this 
called  to  have  the  Gloster  and  Hertford  petitions  against 
Episcopacy  read ;  others  to  go  on  to  the  business  of  the  day 
where  we  left  yesternight,  which  at  last  prevailed  :  but  then 
we  fell  into  a  new  dispute  what  question  should  be  put,  and 
some  would  have  the  question  of  EpiScopacy  put.  Sir  John 
Strangways  rose  up  and  spake  on  their  [the  bishops']  behalf, 
saying,  '  if  we  made  a  parity  in  the  Church,  we  must  at  last 
come  to  a  parity  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  bishops 
were  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  a  voice 
in  Parliament/  Mr.  Cromwell  stood  up  next  and  said,  '  He 
knew  no  reason  of  those  suppositions  and  inferences  which 
the  gentleman  had  made  that  last  spoke.'  Upon  this  divers 
interrupted  him,  and  called  him  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Pym  and 
Mr.  Holies  thereupon  spake  to  the  orders  of  the  House,  that 
if  the  gentleman  had  said  anything,  that  he  might  explain 
himself  in  his  place.  I  also  spake  to  the  orders  of  the  House, 
and  shewed  that  I  had  been  ofl;en  ready  to  speak  against  the 
frequent  calling  men  to  the  bar  in  this  house  upon  trivial 
occasions.  For  to  call  a  member  to  the  bar  here  is  the 
highest  and  most  supreme  censure  we  can  exercise  within 
these  walls — for  it  is  a  rending  away  a  part  from  our  body ; 
because,  if  once  a  member  amongst  us  is  placed  at  yonder 
bar  (then  I  looked  towards  it),  he  ceaseth  to  be  a  member. 
I  therefore  moved,  that  if  any  man  hereafter  should  without 
just  cause  call  another  to  the  bar,  that  he  might  be  well  fined. 
So,  after  I  had  spoken,  Mr.  Cromwell  went  on  and  said: 
'  He  did  not  understand  why  the  gentleman  that  last  spake 
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joaii  Jiui  5ir  7<:iia  r~uD«i£r  ^ornks  je^TiiTy.  dbic  c&isjdcsHred 
^inoz  ihe  ~7iiisiies»  ioiiiiiii  ~ie  .■ae'i^tf.  ztz  x  ^timmicsee.  Imc  dias 
'liiif  sme  Mmmrnst!  "nTtrnr  ju'^  ic  'icw^sr  ^  meddle  widi 
EsuH:cioaL:y  ^'^i^s.  1  xtfoac*  -rm^  irjsns,-^  ^^  Speaker  ^Oftd 
1  iicai.  "riica.  "rri  1  *4i^ac  j&azidcii.  Tm&  adopGed:  '  To  lefer 
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There  are  a  iv  ;cier  occiW*  zt  Oliver  Cromwdl  daring 
the  moniis  of  Xov^ni  ?er.  EVjceniber.  Janizarr.  and  Febnuurr, 
which  an»  noc  of  anv  'T^craiiog.  He  appear?,  IiovereTy 
once  in  connecrLca  wjvi  tie  TrJeimial  BilL  Under  Wed- 
nead-iT.  Pectjnibtr  ;cti.  i-.tr.  I>'ETre»  ha*  thi*  entrr:  'Mr. 
Cromwell  moved  zbjxz  the  till  r.-n.^^fr-r  rhe  holding  of 
a  Parliajnenr  eT\?rr  rear,  whether  the  k^T■^r  sends  out  his 
writ  or  not,  which  Mr.  Strode  prsterred,  might  he  read  the 
*ftCond  time ;  and  54?  it  wa».  Piver*  spake  for  the  farthering 
of  the  said  bill,  and  that  it  might  be  ci?mmitted/  &c.  The 
intention  of  thi*  bill  was  to  revive  the  old  law  of  Edward  III., 
^fy  vhicrh  a  Parliament  must  be  called  everr  rear.  This 
UifAut  v>mething  different  from  what  we  call  '  annual  Par- 
\Mhf^itA ;'  for  the  intention  was  simply  to  secure  the  sitting 
of  Sk  Parliament  during  a  part  of  erery  year,  which  is  secured 
hy  Our  yn:it(:nt  uAage.  The  question  of  the  dnratkrH  of  any 
on/;  Parliam#nnt  had  not  been  mooted,  and  it  was  objected  by 
\yi\¥fi'M  Uf  ihf:  pre^nt  bill,  that  in  authorizing  the  free- 
li/;|/l#rrA  t/;  HAA^rnible  and  return  members  to  Parliament  ere/y 
yntr,  if  tliij  kin^n  writs  did  not  issue  forth,  it  had  not  pro- 
^ttUi\  for  till?  cuHc  of  prorogations  of  any  one  Parliament, 
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.wliich,  as  he  observed,  might  extend  to  thirty  years  or  more. 
D'Ewes  also  disliked  the  power  given  to  the  freeholders  as 
an  infringement  on  the  royal  prerogative.  He  volunteered 
his  services  in  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  and  unexceptionable 
bill^  if  this  were  withdrawn^  and  opposed  the  sending  it  into 
committee.  It  wa^^  however^  resolved  to  put  Strode's  bill 
into  the  hands  of  a  select  committee^  who  might  consider  the 
best  mode  of  carrying  out  its  intent.  Of  this  committee 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  named  one ;  and  among  his  colleagues 
were  Pym^  Hampden,  Strode,  St.  John,  Holies,  Stapylton, 
Culpeper,  Selden,  Lord  Digby,  Sir  Francis  Seymour, 
Prideaux,  Yalentyne,  Sir  Thomas  Barrington,  and  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  had  entered  the  House  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  (as  member  for  Great  Marlow,  in 
Bucks),  Bulstrode  Whitelocke.  On  the  t9th  of  January  fol- 
lowing the  bill  was  reported  frx)m  this  committee  by  Mr. 
Prideaux.  As  amended,  after  a  preamble,  that  by  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm  a  Parliament  ought  to  be  holden  at 
least  once  every  year  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  it  enacted 
that  the  said  laws  and  statutes  should  be  thenceforth  duly 
observed ;  that  if  a  Parliament  should  not  be  summoned  and 
assembled  hefore  the  yd  of  September  in  every  third  year,  then 
a  Parliament  should  assemble  and  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  in  November  ensuing ;  in  default  of  the  chancellor 
issuing  the  writs,  then  the  peers  or  any  twelve  of  them,  or  in 
default  of  them  the  sheriffs,  mayors,  &c.,  were  to  issue  the 
writs ;  and  in  their  default,  the  freeholders  were  to  assemble 
and  return  the  members  themselves.  It  was  also  enacted  that 
XLO  Parliament  thenceforth  to  be  assembled  should  be  dis- 
solved or  prorogued  within  fifty  days  after  the  time  appointed 
for  their  meeting,  or  adjourned  within  fifty  days  after  their 
meeting,  but  by  consent  of  either  House  respectively,  who 
might  appoint  each  their  own  speaker. 

We  must  return  now  to  the  trial  of  Strafford.  Examina- 
tions of  witnesses  had  been  taken  by  the  Lords,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
finally  twenty-eight  articles  had  been  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  the  Lords  by  Pym,  to  which  the  Earl  of  Strafford  returned 
his  answers  in  writing.    The  22nd  day  of  March  was  fixed  for 
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comnmKCTirat  of  tke  trialy  to  tbai  StnJBcxd  liad  upwtidi 
of  four  moDths  for  a  rmev  in  liis  own  mind  of  the  circiim- 
fiaiices  of  his  career  as  a  minister ;  and  thoogli  the  Balient 
points  on  which  he  would  be  charged  were  weU  known  to  him 
prer:o:i>lv.  he  had  three  weeks  giren  him  after  the  delirery  of 
the  artides  to  prepare  his  specific  answers.  He  asked  for  three 
u^%fi4!  What  might  not  haf^ien  in  three  months?  Dehy 
was  the  earl's  game,  expedition  his  oi^wnents'  neoessitY. 

'  The  usual  places  for  administering  justice  and  trials  of 
offenders/  savs  Rushworth,  who  was  present  and  took  down 
in  writing  the  whole  proceedings,  'were  thought  too  metn 
upon  so  great  an  occasion.,  and  therefore  scaffolds  were  erected 
in  Westminster  Hall  fit  to  receive  so  great  an  assembly  as 
were  to  anend  his  trial.  His  majesty  had  a  closet  provided 
for  him,  the  queen,  and  prince  near  the  place  where  the 
House  of  Peers  sat,  and  was  everv  dar  at  the  trial  of  the 
said  earl,  and  might  hear  what  was  said,  and  see  what  wit- 
nesses were  produced,  and  take  a  full  view  of  the  greatness 
of  the  assembly,  and  yet  remain  privately  in  his  closet  unseen. 
Seats  were  prepared  for  the  Lord  High  Steward,  and  all  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  sat  as  his  judges :  woolsacks  were  placed 
for  all  the  justices  or  judges,  to  be  their  assistants.  There 
were  also  seats  provided  for  all  the  Commons  in  Parliament, 
though  they  came  not  with  their  Speaker  and  his  mace  as  a 
House  of  Parliament,  but  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
Seats  were  likewise  provided  for  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  made  it  an  assembly 
of  three  kingdoms.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  scaffolds  a  place 
was  pronded  for  thirteen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  appointed  for  the  earl's  prosecutors,  to  manage  the 
evidence  against  him ;  near  to  them  stood  the  prisoner,  with 
a  table  before  him,  and  a  desk  to  write  upon ;  and  a  chair 
was  set  for  him  to  rest  himself  when  he  found  it  needful. 
Tlie  books  of  his  life,  from  the  time  of  his  admission  into  the 
cabinet  of  his  prince's  council,  were  exposed  to  the  world's 
view,  and  the  most  profound  learning  of  the  laws  of  our 
country,  the  sharpest  wit,  and  the  deepest  wisdom  of  our 
kingdom  were  employed  to  examine  and  measure  what  he 
hud  done,  not  only  by  those  rules  of  justice  whereby  aU  our 
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ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  wisely  bound  by  our  ancestors, 
to  proceed  in  the  trial  of  criminals,  but  by  those  fundamental 
rules  and  maxims  of  our  English  government  which  that 
Parliament  asserted  to  be  the  safeguard  both  of  the  king  and 
people,  and  to  be  so  reserved  in  the  custody  of  the  supreme 
l^slative  power,  that  no  criminals,  by  the  violation  of  those 
first  principles,  which,  they  said,  gave  the  being  to  our 
government,  can  be  judged  otherwise  than  in  Parliament, 
the  ordinary  judges  being  obliged  by  that  famous  statute  of 
the  25th  Edward  III.  concerning  treasons,  to  respite  judgment 
in  all  such  cases  until  the  matter  be  declared  in  Parliament, 
and  judgment  there  given,  whether  the  offence  whereof  any 
shall  be  accused  be  treason  or  other  felony. 

'This  trial  being  upon  an  impeachment  for  treason  not 
specially  named  and  declared  in  the  statute  of  the  25th 
Edward  III.,  occasioned  more  industrious  and  exquisite 
searches  to  be  made  into  the  most  ancient  records  of  the 
kingdom  than  had  been  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  and  also 
caused  the  most  learned  of  the  long  robe  to  tumble  over  their 
law  books,  and  to  apply  their  minds  to  look  into  the  bowels  of 
our  ancient  laws,  and  the  reason  of  them,  from  whence  they 
had  their  being ;  and  doubtless  the  counsel  on  either  side 
brought  out  of  their  most  secret  treasuries  the  quintessence 
of  all  their  learning  and  studies ;  besides  the  weight  of  the 
cause,  every  man's  reputation  pushed  him  to  show  his  utmost 
skill  before  so  great  and  so  grave  an  assembly  of  such  critical 
and  excellent  judges  and  auditors.'* 

The  trial  continued,  with  the  interposition  of  intervals  for 
deliberation  and  providing  evidence,  until  the  12th  day  of 
April,  1 641 ;  and  an  act  for  judgment  in  a  bill  of  attainder 
passed  against  the  Earl  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  21st 
of  the  same  month,  and  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  loth 
of  May  following. 

The  first  day  of  the  trial  (March  22)  was  spent  in  reading 
the  articles  of  accusation,  and  the  earPs  answers.  On  the 
following  day  Pym  rose  and  opened  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons  in  a  speech  of  the  highest  order.     I  cannot 


*  Rnsliwortb,  vol.  viii.     Preface. 
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enter  into  the  detmils  of  the  arddei  whidi  vcve  nov  pio- 
ceeded  with;  but  theirgenenl  aim  was  to  firtahiiah  agaimt 
SomflTord  an  attempt  to  snbrert  the  fimdamentd  bnra  of  the 
country.  This,  when  established,  they  considered  to  oonsti- 
tute  a  treason  of  the  highest  kind  ;  and  towards  the  estaUiah- 
ment  of  it  thev  reriewed  the  whole  taior  of  Strafibrd't 
go%'emment,  and  deduced  from  the  uniform  testimimy  ci  hb 
words  and  actions  the  existence  of  such  a  design.  One  or 
two  of  the  articles,  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  eon- 
tended,  amounted  to  treason  considered  separately  in  them- 
selves ;  while  the  whole  formed  links  in  one  continuous  chain 
of  evidence  demonstrating  the  same  thing.  Most  of  the 
articles  were  proved  by  ample  evidence ;  and  the  answers  of 
the  earl,  though  ingenious  in  the  highest  degree,  are  merely 
80,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  satisfactory  as  a  solid 
defence.  The  most  important  were  the  15th,  19th,  2oih, 
21st,  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  articles,  of  which  the  last  six 
were  taken  together  on  the  5th  of  April.*  Of  thesCj  the 
principal  point  was  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the  23id 
article,  which  ran  as  follows :  '  The  said  Eari  of  Strafford, 


*  The  tboroogfa  nntmfltworthiiien  of  the  hook  called  '  Whitdo^e'i  Mewuh 
rials '  (which  was  first  puhlished  after  the  death  of  the  author  under  anoDynxxis 
editorship— some  say  of  Arthnr  Annesley,  Earl  of  Anglesea),  is  shown  hy 
crjmparing  an  alleged  scene  on  StraiTord's  trial  with  the  aathentic  aooonnt  given 
by  Koshworth.  See  Whitelocke's  MemoriaU  (ed.  1682),  pp.  40*  4I1  »  to 
Whitelocke  declining  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  24th  article  (which,  he 
says,  was  respecting  the  Irish  army),  and  Sir  Walter  Erie  undertaking  it, 
breaking  down,  and  being  relieved  by  Lord  Digby.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  all 
thb  in  Rushworth,  or  any  other  account  of  the  trial  that  I  have  seen.  It  is 
the  2yd  article  which  relates  to  the  design  of  bringing  over  the  army  from 
Ireland ;  but  the  19th,  30th,  31st,  32nd,  33rd,  and  34th  '  were  so  nearly  related 
to  each  other,  that  the  counsel  for  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they  came  to 
them,  pleaded  for  liberty  to  handle  them,  not  as  they  lay,  but  as  they  were 
related  to  one  another.  And  after  my  Lord  Strafford  had  long  and  vigorously 
opposed  this,  my  Lord  High  Steward  determined  the  case,  and  ordered  that 
they  should  be  handled  promiscuously,  and  in  cumuh,  as  the  counsel  for  the 
Commons'  House  should  think  fit.* — (Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  514,  and  see  pp. 
521-3.)  Whitelocke  did  conduct  the  case  in  thb  part:  'Mr.  Wl^itelocke  then 
proceeded  to  the  latter  words  of  the  23rd  article,  which  shew,  in  full  and  plain 
terms,  wliat  my  Lord  of  Strafford's  design  was,  and  what  he  would  have  laboured 
and  endeavoured  his  Majesty  to  entertain.' — (lb.  p.  543.)  The  examination  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  then  read,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  examined 
as  to  this ;  and  (ib.  p.  546)  •  here  Mr.  Whitelocke  observed,  that  these  words 
were  spoken  in  England,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  king's  trying  his  people,  and 
cannot  be  intended  any  other  place  than  Enghuid,  where  the  Parliament 
broken,  and  where  the  king  had  tried  his  people.'    And  '  so,  Mr.  White- 
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with  the  lielp  and  assistance  of  the  said  archbishop,  did  pro- 
cure his  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  said  Parliament,  upon  the 
fifth  day  of  May  last ;  and  upon  the  same  day  the  said  Earl 
of  Strafford  did  treaoheroualy,  fiEdsely,  and  maliciously  endea- 
vour to  incense  his  Majesty  against  his  loving  and  fedthfol 
subjects,  who  had  been  members  of  the  said  House  of  CSom- 
mons,  '  by  telling  his  Majesty  they  had  denied  to  supply  him ; 
and  afterwards,  upon  the  same  day,  did  traitorously  and 
wickedly  counsel  and  advise  his  Majesty  to  this  effect,  viz., 
that  having  tried  the  affections  of  his  people,  he  was  loose 
and  absolved  from  all  rules  of  government,  and  that  he  was 
to  do  everything  that  power  would  admit;  and  that  his 
Majesty  had  tried  all  ways,  and  was  refused,  and  should  be 
acquitted  towards  God  and  man ;  and  that  he  had  an  army 
in  Ireland  (meaning  the  army  above-mentioned,  consisting 
of  Papists,  his  dependents,  as  is  aforesaid),  which  he  might 
employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom/  This  article,  as  well  as  the 
foregoing,  was  founded  on  the  examinations  taken  before  the 
Lords,  and  is  almost  wholly  in  the  words  of  the  several  wit-* 
nesses.  The  evidence  given  on  these  articles  was  most  con- 
clusive, and  furnished  a  complete  chain  of  proof  that  it  had 
been  the  earPs  design  to  have  a  Parliament  called  first ;  and 
if  they  would  not  grant  the  subsidies  required  for  the  war 
against  the  Scots,  then  to  have  recourse  to  illegal  measures 
of  taxation ;  and  in  case  these  were  resisted  by  the  people, 
and  the  English  army  were  engaged  in  opposing  the  Scots, 
to  bring  the  Irish  army  into  England,  and  by  its  assistance 
forcibly  to  levy  the  money  required.  A  great  variety  of  in- 
dependent testimony  went  to  prove  the  different  parts  of  this 
design.  It  appeared  to  have  been  the  current  talk  among 
the  politicians  of  Dublin,  that  the  Irish  army  was  intended 
to  act  not  against  the  Scots,  but  against  England ;  and  this 
idea  was  created  independently  of  any  knowledge  on  their 
part  of  other  circumstances,   by  the  unaccountable  delays 


locke  said,  tliey  sbould  oonclade  their  evidence,  oonceiying  the  last  words 
spoken  to  be  very  fiilly  proved,'  &c  Compare,  also,  p.  547  with  the  speedi  in 
Whitelocke,  p.  43.  Mr.  Maynard  managed  the  2^th  article.  See  a  speech  of 
Lord  Digby's,  quite  Afferent  from  Whitelocke's  ▼ernon.^Rushworth,  toL  viii. 
p.  528.)  The  14M  article  was  laid  ande^  and  the  oomnuttee  proceeded  to  the 
iQjth  (conducted  by  Mr.  Palmer). 
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which  took  place  in  the  trmnsportation  of  the  trooiM  to  Scot- 
Uod,  and  the  postponement  of  their  embarkadoo  to  a  period 
when  they  could  be  of  no  use  in  the  actoal  war,  and  coald 
only  be  employed  for  ulterior  purposes.  It  was  extorted 
from  unwilling  witnesses  of  the  earl's,  that  the  pent  at  whidi 
the  trcxipA  were  ostensibly  to  land  was  quite  unfit  for  soch  a 
diseml>arkation ;  and  the  earl  was  at  variance  with  himself  as 
to  the  part  which  the  Irish  troops  were  to  play  in  the  ensoing 
campaign.  They  were  to  threaten  and  keep  in  awe  Argyll's 
country,  and  yet  they  were  to  march  to  Berwick.  Words  of 
the  worst  import  were  proved  against  the  earl's  confidants 
and  his  brother  in  Ireland,  relative  to  his  intentions  in 
transporting  the  army ;  and  these  harmonized  exactly  with 
the  interpretation  placed  by  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment on  some  words  uttered  by  Strafford  at  the  council-table 
in  England.  These  are  comprised  in  the  last  sentences  of  the 
23rd  article  ;  and  each  part  of  them  was  corroborated  by  one 
or  more  witnesses.  Several  of  the  council  who  were  examined 
could  not  remember  particular  parts ;  but  others,  also  present, 
swore  positively  to  those  parts.  The  real  gist  of  the  whole 
article  lay  in  the  proof  of  the  words,  '  that,  having  tried  the 
affections  of  his  people,  the  king  was  loose  and  absolved  firom 
all  rules  of  government.' 

To  this  Algernon  Earl  of  Northumberland  deposed  in  the 
examinations  before  the  Lords.  The  last  words,  *  that  the 
king  had  an  army  in  Ireland  which  he  might  employ  to  reduce 
this  kingdom,'  were  deposed  to  only  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Household,  and  then  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state.  The  words  he  deposed  to  hearing  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  utter  were  the  following ;  '  Your  Majesty  having 
tried  all  ways,  and  refused,  in  this  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
and  for  the  safety  of  your  kingdom  and  people,  you  are  loose 
and  absolved  from  all  rules  of  government.  You  are  acquitted 
before  (}od  and  man.  You  have  an  army  in  Ireland;  you 
may  employ  it  to  reduce  this  kingdom.'  Sir  Henry  intro- 
duced these  words  by  the  observation  that,  '  to  the  best  that 
he  could  remember,  and  clearly,  as  he  conceives,  there  were 
words  spoken,  either  these  he  shall  now  mention,  or  to  the 
same  effect,  by  my  Lord  of  Strafford,  who  is  now  at  the  bar.' 
Being  asked  by  Strafford's  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Clarej 
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whether  these  words,  ^you  have  an  army  in  Ireland/  did 
immediately  follow  these  words,  '  you  are  absolved/  &c.,  he 
answered  that,  ^to  his  best  remembrance,  it  did  interpose ;  and 
my  Lord  of  Strafford  did  apeak  it  once  or  twice.  And,  to  his 
best  remembrance,  at  first  it  was  agitated  to  press  the  offen- 
sive war  [with  Scotland]  ;  for  there  were  divers  reasons  given, 
as  the  kingdom  stood  then,  that  there  should  be  an  offensive 
war ;  and,  he  must  speak  clearly  and  plainly,  he  (the  exami- 
nant)  did  move  for  a  defensive  war.  For  the  subjects  of 
England,  how  they  stood  affected  to  this  war,  they  knew ; 
and,  besides  a  breach  of  the  Parliament,  he  thought  it  would 
but  induce  an  ill  effect.  On  these  controversions,  the  words 
were  spoken.'  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  words  relating  to  the 
'king's  being  loose  and  absolved  from  all  rules  of  government,* 
deposed  to  also  by  Northimiberland,  and  some  similar  general 
expressions  which  were  deposed  to  by  several  witnesses,  were 
sufficiently  wide  to  include  at  once  the  particular  case  of 
bringing  an  army  over  to  England ;  but  still  it  was  desirable  to 
have  particular  words  to  that  effect  proved  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  earPs  lips,  to  bring  the  special  advice  under  the  case 
of  levying  war  upon  the  king's  subjects.  The  earl  denied 
the  words  altogether,  and  so  the  point  rested  until  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  the  loth  of  April,  when  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  scene  took  place  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  at  all  periods,  but  which  has  never  yet,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  been  reproduced  authentically  in  print. 
I  will,  therefore,  give  it  collectively  from  three  separate 
reports.*  '  We  debated  whether  we  should  have  it  ordered 
that  the  doors  should  be  shut,  and  none  to  go  out  without 
licence,  and  it  was  put  to  the  question,  and  ordered  accord- 
ingly. Then  Mr.  Glynne  shewed  that  the  committee  for  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  thought  fit  to  acquaint  the  House  what 
evidence  they  would  have  produced  to-day  to  the  23rd  article, 
and  desired  that  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger  and  Mr.  Pym 
might  be  enjoined  by  the  House  to  declare  all  that  they 
knew,  how  they  came  to  know  the  latter  part  of  the  said  •23rd 
article.     And  it  was  ordered  accordingly. 


•  D'Ewes  {Harl,  164,  pp.  964-7),  Gawdy  {Addl.  MS8,  Brit.  Mus.  14,827, 
p.  33),  and  Veraey's  Noie9  of  Long  Farliament  (edited  by  Bruce,  1845),  p.  37. 
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'  Sir  Henry  Fane  the  younger,  his  testimony.  In  last  Octo- 
ber^*^  toward  the  latter  end^  he^  searching  for  other  writingB 
in  a  cabinet^  found  a  sheet  of  paper  written^  dated  the  5th' (tf 
May^  of  {ui  high  concernment  to  the  Commonwealth.  1At> 
Pym  came  to  him  just  as  he  was  transcribing  it  to  visit  him, 
being  sick.  He  then  imparted  it  to  Mr.  Pym.  Duty,  &c. .  . 
.  .  son  of  Commonwealth !  Mr.  Pym  took  a  oopy  of  hi§ 
[young  Sir  Henry^s]  copy.  Sent  to  Mr.  Pym  to  bum  the 
paper.  He  sending  these  papers  to  his  father,  he  said  he  had 
betrayed  him.  Mr.  Pym  concurreth  with  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
and  that  he  shewed  him  a  paper  written  with  his  fiEUher's 
hand,  which  startled  him  much.  The  paper  consisted  of 
the  passages  of  the  5th  of  May  last,  1640.  He  wrote  out  a 
copy  with  his  own  hand  of  it,  and  cut  that  in  pieces  Sir 
Henry  Vane  delivered  him,  but  did  not  bum  it  as  he  desired. 
Mr,  Treasurer  protesteth  that  he  is  as  innocent  of  that  infi- 
delity as  any  man  (meaning  the  discovery  of  the  paper  which 
was  private) ;  that  it  was  found  by  accident ;  that  till  Thuzs- 
day  last  he  did  not  know  of  the  means  how  this  paper  was 
come  by.  Not  officious  or  busy  in  this  kind  to  accuse  Earl 
of  Strafford.  He  said  the  king  commanded  him  to  bum 
his  papers.  Said  an  unhappy  son,  &c.  Mr.  Pym  read  so 
much  of  the  paper  as  concerned  the  said  23rd  article  and 
then  stopped :  it  was  much  in  the  same  words  with  the 
23rd  article  at  the  end.f 

'  Thereupon  ensued  a  long  debate  whether  what  remained 
should  be  read  or  not  at  this  time,  especially  seeing  a 
message  stood  at  the  door  from  the  Lords.  At  last,  on  the 
question,  it  was  overruled  that  it  should  be  read,  and  so  it 
was  read.  The  messengers  from  the  Lords  called  in.  The 
message  desired  a  conference  about  the  continuation  of  the 
treaty.  Being  gone  out,  we  desired  that  we  might  answer 
that  we  were  in  debate  of  a  very  great  business,  and  would 


•  In  Sir  Fram1ing>ham  Gawdy's  Notes  it  is  *  September  last.' 
t  Sir  Framlingham  Qawdy  gives  the  following  as  portion  of  it :  '  At  the  top, 
L.  A.  c.  B.  (Lord  Archbisbop),  if  there  be  no  more  money  to  be  had — written  at 
the  top  L.  L.  IB.  (Lord-Lt.  Ireland).  Qo  on  with  an  offensive  war.  Yon  are 
absolved  from  all  rules  of  government — written  l.  abch.  by  the  law  of  God  you 
ought  to  have  assistance— written  o.  cott.  (Chancellor  Cottington)  the  lower 
House  is  weary  of  king  and  church.  All  ways  may  be  used  to  raise  money- 
written  LL.  IB.    He  that  shall  renst  it  I  will  make  him  smart/ 
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therefore  send  their  lordships  an  answer  by  messengers  of 
our  own.  Then  Mr,  Glynne  related  the  whole  proceedings  to- 
day^ and  desired  advice  of  House. 

'  Mr..Hampden  moved  that  Mr.  Treasurer's  examination  and 
the  paper  might  be  read  together.  Mr.  Pym  read  the  paper 
and  the  clerk  the  examinations.  Then  it.  was  moved  that 
Mr.  Treasurer  might  be  enjoined  by  this  House  to  show 
whether  he  did  not  think  this  paper  read  to  be  in  substance 
the  same  with  what  he  left.  It  was  ordered  he  should,  and 
he  did,  and  said :  He  thought  they  did  agree,  and  shewed 
that  when  he  burnt  the  said  paper  by  the  king's  command, 
the  5th  of  May,  he  took  notes  of  it.  It  was  moved  also  that 
Mr.  Treasurer  might  declare  whether  by  L.  L.  Ir.  he  did  not 
mean  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     He  said  he  did. 

'  Mr.  Henry  Percy  then  moved  to  know  how  the  committee 
could  expound  those  letters  without  Mr.  Treasurer's  help. 
Mr.  Treasurer  said  he  would  answer  that,  if  the  gentleman 
would  explain  himself.  Then  Mr.  Coventry  shewed  that  he 
desired  to  know  how  the  committee  came  to  know  these 
speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford's,  and  how  Mr.  Treasurer 
could  reveal  them,  saving  his  oath  as  a  privy-councillor. 

'  Some  other  motions  put  of  less  moment.  A  motion  was 
made  for  reconciling  Mr.  Treasurer  and  his  son ;  divers  much 
commending  his  son's  care  of  the  public  good,  which  out- 
weighed private  respects. 

'  Mr.  Peard  moved  that  the  House  would  command  him  to 
do  it,  and  that  it  might  be  so  ordered ;  but  others  opposed 
that,  and  thought  it  much  better  to  leave  Mr.  Treasurer  to  a 
voluntary  reconciliation  with  his  son,  he  having  now  seen 
both  the  sense  and  desire  of  the  House. 

'  Monday,  April  12, 1641,  Mr.Cogan,  Mr.  Treasurer's  secre- 
tary, called  in,  and  shewed  that  in  the  house  near  Charing 
Cross  of  the  said  Mr.  Treasurer  Vane,  being  also  Secretary^ 
of  the  State,  there  were  two  studies,  of  the  one  of  which  he 
had  the  key,  being  an  upper  study,  in  which  was  a  cabinet 
covered  with  black  velvet.  That  young  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the 
said  Treasurer's  son,  having  the  keys  of  the  lower  study,^  to 
search  evidences  and  writings,  did  ask  him  if  there  were  not 


*  Yerney  says  'about  September  last' 
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a  cabinet  in  the  other  study^  sajring  he  had  a  letter  from  his 
father  to  look  in  it  for  writings.  Whereupon  he  went  up 
into  the  said  upper  study  and  fetched  down  unto  him  a  cabinet 
covered  with  black  velvet.  Young  Sir  H.  V.  told  him  he 
had  the  key  of  the  black  velvet  cabinet. 

'  Mr,  Goodwin  moved,  that  Mr.  Treasurer  might  expound 
the  other  names  in  the  paper.  Mr,  Treasurer  shewed  that  he 
had  already  discovered  so  much  as  he  had  been  examined 
upon.  That  for  the  rest  of  the  paper^  he  had  never  seen  it, 
nor  had  time  to  consider  with  himself  of  the  truth  of  it. 

'  Mr,  Marten  moved  that  Mr.  Treasurer  might  be  no  further 
pressed.  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger  said,  he  thinks  he  shewed 
Mr.  Cogan  the  letter  his  father  sent  him.  He  shewed  him 
a  key,  and  asked  him  if  there  were  any  cabinet  he  had  which 
that  key  would  open,  and  he  said  he  had ;  and  thereupon 
sent  down  a  cabinet  covered  with  black  velvet  to  him  into 
the  lower  study,  which  he  opened,  desiring  to  find  some 
writings  in  it  which  he  could  not  find  in  the  lower  study, 
where  he  found  the  paper  mentioned,  which,  out  of  his  duty 
to  the  public,  he  thought  himself  bound  to  copy.  Mr.  Cogan^ 
being  called  in  again,  denied  that  yoimg  Sir  Henry  Vane 
shewed  him  any  letter  sent  him  from  his  father.  For  shewing 
him  any  key,  he  did  not  remember  it ;  but  confessed  that  he 
had  never  spoken  with  Mr.  Secretary  Vane  about  it  since, 
nor  had  heard  or  sent  anything  to  him  since  about  it  by 
letters,  message,  or  otherwise.  Knows  not  if  yoimg  Sir 
Henry  went  with  him  into  the  study  or  not.  Young  Sir  II, 
V,  denies  that  ever  he  was  in  the  study.  He  knows  not 
absolutely  the  rest  of  the  particular  circumstances.  One 
moved  to  have  old  Sir  Henry  Vane's  letter  to  his  son 
produced.  Mr,  Treasurer  desired  the  same,  and  wished  that 
his  son  might  be  enjoined  to  do  so ;  and  protested  he  had 

never .     Sir  Henry  Vane   the  younger  shewed   that   he 

could  not  certainly  tell  whether  he  had  the  letter  still.     If 
he  could  find  it,  he  would  produce  it. 

'  Divers  moved  that  Mr.  Treasurer  might  explain  himself 
whom  he  meant  by  L.  Corr. ;  whether  he  did  not  mean  Lord 
Cottington?  Mr,  Treasurer  denied  to  make  any  other  or 
further  explanation  till  he  had  well  advised  thereupon,  though 
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we  sent  him  to  tlie  Tower.  Mr,  Glynne  shewed  the  reason 
why  the  committee  named  the  Lord  Cottington,  because  he 
had  sworn  he  was  there.  Mr,  Treasurer,  upon  some  motions^ 
was  twice  driven  to  declare  concerning  the  said  paper  found 
by  his  son^  that  he  first  moved  his  Majesty  that  he  might 
bum  it^  and  so  he  commanded  him  to  do  it ;  and,  secondly^ 
that  he  was  not  possibly  able  to  speak  further  to  it  till  he 
had  considered  deliberately  of  it.  Divers  spake  to  the  first 
head  [of  the  conference] ,  some  disallowing  one  part  of  it, 
some  another,  especially  they  thought  that  this  copy  of  a  copy 
should  not  be  called  an  evidence.  Divers  spake  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  made  use  of. 

^I  (Sir  Simonds  D^Ewes)  moved,  that  I  conceived  this 
evidence  to  be  of  great  use,  and  that  it  was  a  good  evidence, 
under  fisivour  of  all  that  held  the  contrary.  First,  I  saw  in 
it  an  admirable  providence  of  Grod  that  had,  beyond  all 
expectation,  discovered  this  business,  which  first  justified 
that  honourable  person  (Mr.  Treasurer)  to  have  dealt  like  a 
fSedthful  councillor  of  state,  and  his  son  from  all  breach  of 
duty,  because  this  was  an  act  of  God  Himself.  For  the  paper 
itself,  and  the  witness  upon  it,  doth  extremely  confirm  my 
belief.  First,  the  autograph,  or  original,  was  taken  in  presence 
of  the  king,  so  right  and  justifiable.  And  this,  had  it  been 
once  put  amongst  the  papers  of  state,  had  been  a  record. 
And  now,  when  one  will  swear  'tis  a  true  copy  of  the  original, 
and  another  'tis  a  true  copy  of  that  copy,  it  will  be  a  suffix 
cient  evidence  to  be  produced.' 

It  was  subsequently  resolved  not  to  press  the  production 
of  the  written  minutes  of  council  at  the  trial ;  but  to  reserve 
the  right  of  the  Commons  to  produce  them,  in  case  the 
Lords  should  not  be  satisfied  with  Sir  H.  Vane's  oral  testi- 
mony. The  whole  question  of  the  credibility  of  Vane's  evi- 
dence has  been  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Brodie  in  his  History  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  Accession  of  the  Stuart-s,  I  shall  not 
therefore  detain  the  reader  by  many  remarks  of  my  own.  He 
will  find  the  same  subject  treated  in  a  masterly  and,  to  me, 
convincing  manner,  in  a  contemporary  pamphlet,  evidently 
the  work  of  some  of  the  great  parliamentary  leaders,  entitled, 
'  An  Answer  to  the  Lord  Digbie^s  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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to  the  Bill  of  Attainder  of  the  Earl  qf  Strafford,  tie  2^9t  of 
April,  1641 ;  written  by  occasion  of  the  first  pnhlishnig  of 
tliat  Speech  of  his  Lordship's,  and  imprinted  in  regaxd  of 
the  reprinting  of  that  Speech.  Printed  in  the  year  1641.^ 
This  pamphlet  is  written  in  a  very  firiendly  spirit  towards 
Lord  Digby,  and  may  be  held  to  contain  the  gist  of  the  ail- 
ments employed  in  answer  to  him  by  Fym  and  Hampden.  To 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  sort  of  judgment  on  the 
matter,  I  will  introduce  the  account  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  himself  of  this  celebrated  meeting  of  the  council,  in 
his  answer  to  the  23rd  article.  '  The  House  of  Commcms^ 
being  in  debate  two  days,  and  not  resolving,  his  Majesty, 
about  the  5th  of  May  last,  called  a  council  at  seven  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning.  The  said  earl,  being  sick,  came  late,  and 
was  told  (as  he  remembereth)  by  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  the 
king  had  declared  his  resolution  to  dissolve  the  Parliament. 
The  Earl  of  Strafford  besought  his  Majesty  to  hear  the 
advice  of  his  council ;  and  first  of  those  that  were  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  whom  the  rest  might  the  better 
be  guided.  The  secretary  Windebanke  said,  he  feared  the 
House  would  first  be  answered  of  their  grievances,  and  voted 


*  K%n^»  P<tfnphletSf  Brit.  Mus.  small  4100,  No.  3>  §  3  (Parliament  Speecbes). 
The  following  passage  may  senre  as  a  specimen  of  the  argument :  '  The  Lord 
Straflbrd  saw  very  well  that  the  knot  of  the  withe  was  in  this  part  of  that 
desperate  advice  of  his,  and  the  Lord  Digby  may  remember  the  poor  shift  he 
made  to  loose  it  by  explaining  himself  thus.  His  Mtgesty  was  to  do  evcr3rthing 
that  power  would  admit,  that  is,  everything  that  power  would  lawfully  admit, 
to  the  doing  whereof  I  suppose  his  Majesty  needed  not  to  be  loosed  and 
absolved  from  all  rales  of  government.  And  so  for  those  other  words  in  the 
end  of  the  22nd  article,  that  his  Majesty  should  first  bring  the  Parliament 
here,  and  that  if  that  did  not  supply  him  according  to  his  occasions,  he  might, 
then  use  his  prerogative  as  he  pleased  to  levy  what  he  needed,  and  that  he 
should  be  acquitted,  both  of  God  and  man,  if  he  took  some  other  courses, 
though  it  were  against  the  will  of  his  subjects.  And  the  declaration  he  made 
in  open  council  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the  21st  article,  that  he  would  serve 
his  Miycsty  in  any  other  way,  in  case  the  Parliament  did  not  supply  him,  that 
is,  law  All  way  and  lawful  courses,  said  the  Lord  Strafford,  now  he  found  the 
point  of  these  mischievous  words  turned  upon  himself.  And  yet  there  was  a 
time  when  no  man  urged  with  more  vehemency  that  no  such  prerogative 
courses  to  raise  monies  could  be  lawfVil ;  and  I  am  sure  no  lawful  courses  at 
any  time  would  have  been  against  the  wills  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
This  was  all  that  the  mighty  wit  of  the  Loid  Strafibrd  could  devise  in  avoid- 
ance of  the  stabbing  guilt  of  that  most  treacherous  and  wicked  counsel  of  his. 
But  the  Lord  Digby,'  &c 
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for  a  breach  of  the  Parliament.  Mr.  Secretary  Vane,  in 
opposite  terms,  said,  that  there  was  no  hope  that  they  would 
give  the  king  a  penny,  and  therefore  absolutely  Yoted  for  a 
breach.  And  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  conceiving  his  Majesty's 
Measure  to  have  accepted  eight  subsidies  had  been  delivered 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary  Vane,  did,  in 
his  turn,  deliver  his  vote  for  breach  of  the  Parliament,  which 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  done,  it  being  contrary  to  what 
he  resolved  when  he  came  thither ;  and  the  like  opinion  was 
delivered  by  the  rest  of  the  lords,  being  about  twenty,  except 
two  or  thiree  at  the  most. 

'  The  Parliament  being  dissolved.  His  Majesty  desired  advice 
of  his  council  Aow  money  might  be  raised,  affirming  that  the 
Scotch  army  was  ready  to  enter  into  the  kingdom.  The  said 
earl,  in  presence  of  others  in  the  council,  delivered  his 
opinion :  That  in  case  of  absolute  and  unavoidable  necessity, 
which  neither  would  nor  could  be  prevented  by  ordinary  reme- 
dies provided  by  the  laws,  nor  all  his  Majesty's  other  means  suf- 
ficient to  defend  the  Commonwealth,  himself,  or  their  lives  and 
estates,  from  an  enemy,  without  force  of  arms,  either  actually 
entered,  or  daily  expected  to  invade  the  realm,  he  conceived 
that  his  Majesty  was  absolved  from  ordinary  rules,  and  might 
use  (in  as  moderate  a  way  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  would 
permit)  all  ways  and  means  for  defence  of  himself  and  king- 
dom ;  for  that  he  conceived,  in  such  an  extremity,  saluspopuli 
was  suprema  lex,  provided  it  were  not  colourable,  nor  anything 
demanded  employed  to  other  use,  nor  drawn  into  example, 
when  law  and  justice  might  take  place ;  and  that  when  peace 
was  settled,  reparation  was  to  be  given  to  particular  men, 
otherwise  it  would  be  unjust/* 

On  this  I  would  only  remark  that,  being  delivered  as  his 
advice  on  a  particular  occasion,  it  must  have  been  intended 
to  characterize  that  occasion  as  one  of  such  '  absolute  and 
unavoidable  necessity'  as  to  justify  the  'use  of  all  ways  and 
means'  to  raise  money.  The  doctrine  laid  down,  then,  would 
seem  to  be,  that  when  the  king  is  unable  to  obtain  money  for 
some  great  occasion,  without  the  present  relief  of  grievances. 


*  Kuflhworth  (ed.  1721),  toI.  viii.  pp.  39,  30. 
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he  is  justified  in  dissolving  the  Parliament  and  raising  the 
money  by  the  use  of  all  ways  and  means.  Does  not  such  a 
doctrine  amount  to  a  destruction  of  the  Constitution  ?  It  is, 
of  course^  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Strafibrd  merely  gene^ 
ralized  on  this  occasion^  nidthout  letting  the  king  know  what 
particular  ways  and  means  he  wished  him  to  employ^  and  as^ 
from  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses^  the  point  seems  to 
have  been  raised^  how  the  money  could  be  forcibly  levied  in 
England  when  the  Scots  were  in  arms^  it  may  be  judged 
how  far  the  particular  scheme  attributed  to  the  earl  by  Vane 
of  bringing  over  the  Irish  army  to  reduce  this  kingdom^  was 
likely  to  have  been  proffered  to  the  king.  A  doubt  was 
raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ' this*  or  rather^  as  to 
what  kingdom  the  Irish  army  was  to  act  against^  for  the 
question  is  quite  independent  of  the  particular  particle  '  this' 
or  '  that'  used  on  the  occasion.  And  it  was  urged  that^  the 
debate  being  about  an  offensive  or  defensive  war  against  Scot- 
land^ it  must  apply  to  that  kingdom.  But  what^  then,  was  the 
use  of  the  prelude  about  extraordinary  means,  if  it  were  not 
intended  to  employ  the  army  in  an  extraordinary  manner? 
No  one  doubted  that  it  was  strictly  lawful  for  Charles  to 
bring  over  the  Irish  army  to  act  against  Scotland,  And 
though  the  question  of  an  offensive  or  defensive  war  against 
Scotland  formed  the  subject  of  the  debate,  we  see,  from 
Strafford's  own  testimony,  joined  to  that  of  Vane,  and  cor- 
roborated by  several  other  witnesses,  that  the  diflBculty  was 
how  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war,  when  the 
English  people  were  so  averse  to  the  war.  And  it  appears, 
from  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  witness,  that  it  was 
urged  that  the  English,  encouraged  by  the  anticipated  pre- 
sence of  the  Scotch,  might  resist  any  illegal  taxation. 

It  was  objected,  among  others  by  Lord  Digby,  that  Vane 
'was  examined  thrice  upon  oath  at  the  preparatory  com- 
mittee. The  first  time  he  was  questioned  to  all  the  inter- 
rogatories ;  and  to  that  part  of  the  7th  which  concerns  the 
army  in  Ireland  he  said  positively  these  words :  '  I  cannot 
charge  him  with  that;'  but  for  the  rest  he  desires  time  to 
recollect  himself;  which  was  granted  him.  Some  days  after 
he  was  examined   a  second  time,  and  then  deposes  these 
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"words  concerning  the  king's  being  absolved  from  rules  of 
government^  and  so  forth^  very  clearly.  But  being  pressed 
to  that  part  concerning  the  Irish  army  again,  he  aaid  'he 
"would  say  nothing  to  that/  Here  we  thought  we  had  done 
with  him,  till  divers  weeks  after,  my  Lord  of  Northumberland 
and  all  others  of  the  juncto  denying  to  have  heard  anything 
concerning  those  words  of  reducing  England  by  the  Irish 
army,  it  was  thought  fit  to  examine  the  secretary  once  more ; 
and  then  he  deposes  these  words  to  have  been  spoken  by  the 
Earl  of  Strafibrd  to  his  Majesty :  '  You  have  an  army  in 
Ireland,'  &c/  This  assertion  of  Lord  Digby,  who  was  one  of 
the  committee  present  at  the  examinations,  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House ;  and,  it  appears,  was  answered 
in  the  very  same  debate.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  one- 
sided statements  with  which  historians  have  rested  satisfied, 
for,  of  the  whole  debate  of  the  aist  of  April,  the  only  thing 
usually  noticed  is  the  argument  of  Lord  Digby.  But  his 
speech  having  been  printed,  a  committee  sat  to  investigate 
the  a£Pair.  It  was  considered  a  great  injury  to  the  House  in 
those  days  to  have  the  speech  of  a  member  printed  without 
leave;  and  there  was  some  reason  in  this,  for  an  erparte 
statement  was,  as  we  see  in  this  instance,  often  injurious  to 
the  character  of  other  members  of  the  House  whose  replies 
were  not  also  printed.  It  is  clear  that,  unless  the  whole 
debates  were  also  published,  it  would  be  most  injurious  to 
allow  the  separate  publication  of  parts.  And  how  far  the 
complete  publication  of  the  debates  would  then  have  been 
consistent  with  the  independence  of  Parliament  or  the  security 
of  individual  members,  we  have  seen  reason  before  to  form  a 
pretty  accurate  opinion. 

The  committee  on  Lord  Digby's  speech  made  their  report 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1641 ;  and  we  learn  from  D'Ewes,  that 
during  the  debate  which  ensued  in  the  Commons,  '  Mr. 
Treasurer  was  cleared  by  divers  of  the  committee  that  he  did 
never  affirm  he  could  say  nothing  of  the  matter  of  bringing 
over  the  Irish  army  and  reducing  this  kingdom,  who  afl&rmed 
that  they  always  intended  to  examine  him  the  third  time, 
and  that  he  only  desired  respite  and  time  of  consideration 
to   be   examined   to   that    particular.     Mr.    Treasurer   also 
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affinned  the  same  himself.  This  passage  was  deaied  upon 
Mr.  BenzeU  EoUeif  motion^  by  which  he  proved  ihe  verg  Mome 
thing  I  moved,  and  before  spake  at  the  pasting  [of  the  Bill  of 
Attainder]/  If  Secretary  Vane  had  desired  to  destroy  Lord 
Strafford^  pretending  that  words  were  uttered  by  him  at  the 
council-chamber  which  were  really  not  uttered,  he  would 
assuredly  have  at  once  mentioned  about  the  bringing  over  the 
Irish  army,  and  not  have  exposed  his  testimony  to  doabt 
from  his  want  of  memory  on  the  first  occasion,  and  subse- 
quent recollection  of  the  words ;  and  his  testimony  would  not 
have  been  so  strong,  if  he  had  deposed  the  same  at  first  that 
he  did  at  last,  as  it  is,  notwithstanding  his  variation,  taking 
into  consideration  the  confirming  circumstances  from  with- 
out. Any  one,  too,  who  reads  carefully  the  foregoing  state- 
ments of  young  Vane  and  his  father  wUl  see  few  traces  of  a 
plot ;  for  there  are  the  little  discrepancies  in  detail,  and  agree- 
ment in  main  points  which  distinguish  truth  from  fEdsehood. 
The  paper  given  in  by  Pym  disappeared  during  the  investi- 
gations, but  was  subsequently  again  discovered.  It  appeared 
afterwards  that  it  had  been  copied  by  Lord  Digby,  and  com- 
municated by  him  to  Strafibrd;  and  the  copy  in  Digby's 
handwriting  was  found  during  the  course  of  the  Civil  War, 
though  Digby  himself  had  taken  an  oath,  with  the  rest  of 
the  committee,  that  he  had  not  abstracted  the  paper. 

The  next  point  in  the  proceedings  against  Strafford  which 
requires  notice,  is  the  Act  of  Attainder.  Great  misconceptions 
have  prevailed  about  this  Act,  and  an  undue  importance  has 
been  assigned  to  it  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  condemnation  of  Strafford.  This 
erroneous  estimate  has  been  caused  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  current  belief  that  Pym,  who  is  more  especially  identified 
in  modem  opinion  with  the  prosecution  of  the  earl,  was  the 
originator  of  this  change  in  the  tactics  of  the  popular  party, 
in  consequence  of  his  misgivings  respecting  the  result  of  the 
judicial  proceedings  before  the  Lords.  Mr.  Forster,  in  his 
valuable  Life  of  Pym,  has  dwelt  very  forcibly  on  the  peculiar 
merits  of  that  statesman  in  preferring  an  enactment  to  a 
judgment.  The  reasons  he  there  adduces  are  in  themselves 
full  of  weight ;  and  no  doubt  had  their  influence  in  the  deci- 
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sion  arrived  at  on  this  point  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  in  this  majority  it  appears  from  the  Journal 
of  D'Ewes  that  Pym  is  not  to  be  reckoned.  Strode  and 
Hampden  also  would  seem  to  have  been  in  favour  of  demand- 
ing judgment  from  the  Lords^  instead  of  proceeding  by  bill 
of  attainder.  With  their  known  conviction  of  the  guilt  of 
Wentworth,  and  their  earnest  desire  to  procure  his  condem- 
nation, these  men  could  scarcely  have  taken  this  view  unless 
they  had  believed  that  a  conviction  was  probable  in  the 
judicial  form :  the  cause  of  the  opponents  of  Strafford,  there- 
fore, is  by  no  means  identified  with  the  legislative  form  which 
the  prosecution  ultimately  assumed.  I  am  not  aware  when 
the  idea  of  a  bill  of  attainder  against  Wentworth  was  first 
started ;  but  it  is  curious  enough  (considering  Lord  Digby^s 
subsequent  conduct)  to  see  in  Gawdy's  notes,*  under  the  date 
of  the  a6th  of  February,  the  following  entry  :  '  Lord  Digby. 
That  the  lawyers  should  be  appointed  to  draw  a  bill  for  the 
attainting  the  Earl  of  Strafford.'  On  the  loth  of  April, 
however,  immediately  after  the  scene  between  young  Vane 
and  his  father,  we  find  fr^m  D'Ewes  that  '  divers  spake 
whether  we  should  proceed  by  way  of  bill  of  attainder  or 
as  we  had  begun.  Most  inclined  that  we  should  go  by  bill.' 
The  same  day  the  bill  was  introduced,  and  a  debate  ensued 
whether  it  should  be  read;  and  on  D'Ewes'  own, motion  it 
was  accordingly  read  a  first  time,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the 
committee  appointed  to  manage  the  evidence  against  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  should  prepare  the  sum  of  the  whole  charge 
proved  against  the  said  earl,  and  present  it  to  the  House  on 
Monday  following  the  1 2th  instant.  On  that  day,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  Marten  to  have  the  bill 
read  at  once  a  second  time,  the  motion  was  renewed  by  John 
Hotham,  son  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  with  his  father  be- 
came very  celebrated  in  the  next  stage  of  the  Revolution. 
On  this,  according  to  D'Ewes,  '  Mr.  Pym  would  not  have  the 
bill  read ;  but  to  go  the  other  way,  because  this  is  the  safer, 
to  shew  that  we  and  the  Lords  are  reconciled  and  not  severed, 
and  so  we  shall  proceed  the  more  speedily  by  demanding 


•  AddL  MSS,  Brit.  Mus.  14,827. 
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judgment/^  Maynard^  as  a  supporter  of  the  bill^  argued  that 
one  way  did  not  cross  the  other^  and  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed either  by  bill  of  attainder^  or  by  demanding  judgment^ 
as  they  might  think  fittest  when  they  saw  the  end  of  the 
trial.  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  while  denouncing  the  great 
treason  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford^  '  speaketh  to  return  to  that 
course  we  were  in.  He  declineth  the  reading  of  the  bill  / 
and  accordingly  moved  for  a  conference  with  the  Lords.  Sir 
John  Culpeper  (afterwards  one  of  the  king's  most  trusted 
adherents)  argued  in  favour  of  the  bill^  '  as  the:  safest  and  the 
speediest  way/  yet  supported  the  motion  for  a  conference 
with  the  Lords.  D'Ewes  himself  opposed  proceeding  by  bill, 
observing,  that  to  '  demand  judgment  was  the  most  ancient 
way  in  evident  cases.  Bills  were  usual  when  men  were  dead, 
or  had  fled  from  justice,  or  in  difficult  cases.  They  had 
nothing  now  to  do  but  to  demand  judgment,  whereas  a  bill 
would  be  long  in  passing.  The  former  was  also  the  safer 
way,  as  the  bishops,  who  could  not  vote  judicially  in  matters 
of  life  and  death,  would  have  votes  on  a  bill  of  attainder.' 
This  was  questioned  by  some,  and  the  learned  antiquary 
quoted  precedents.  The  case  of  Mr.  Treasurer  Vane  here 
interposed  for  a  short  time,  and  then  Henry  Marten  once 
more  '  spake  to  have  the  bill  of  attainder  read  a  second 
time,  and  to  proceed  that  way.  Mr.  Hampden,'  continues 
D'Ewes,  '  answered  him,  and  moved  that  the  message  (to 
the  Lords  for  a  conference)  might  go  up  speedily.' f  This 
last  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  Hampden  himself  was  sent 
with  the  message ;  but  it  being  twelve  o'clock,  the  Lords  had 
risen  until  the  afternoon.  When  they  were  returned,  the  mes- 
sage was  carried  up  by  Strode,  who  agreed  with  Hampden 
as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted.  Another  attempt  was  then 
made  to  have  the  bill  read  a  second  time  that  day  \  but  this 
only  provoked  a  long  and  warm  debate,  in  which  D'Ewes 
once  more  opposed  that  way  of  proceeding,  remarking  sig- 
nificantly and  with  his  usual  learned  stateliness,  '  a  bill  of 
attainder  is  but  lumen  qpaaim  without  the  royal  assent.  A 
judgment  is  given  by  the  Lords  alone.     Never  was  it  known 


*  Harl.  164,  p.  976  ▲.  t  Sari,  ub.  sup.  p.  967  B. 
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that  any  attainted  in  Parliament  upon  the  Commons'  im- 
peachment^ were  pardoned  by  the  sovereign,  except  at  the 
desire  of  Parliament.  Nor  did  he  doubt  that  amongst  the 
Lords  tnajor  pars,  poiu>r pars  were  for  justice/  Ultimately  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  was  again  deferred.  At  length,  on 
Wednesday  the  14th,  it  was  read  a  second  time ;  after  which 
the  division  among  the  popular  leaders  on  the  subject  was 
again  strongly  manifested,  several  still  urging  that  the  bill 
should  be  laid  aside  and  proceeded  in  no  further,  and  that 
they  should  demand  judgment  on  their  former  impeachment ; 
others  suggested  the  addition  of  clauses  for  the  payment  of 
the  earPs  debts,  and  the  satisfaction  out  of  his  estate  of  those 
whom  he  had  wronged ;  while  some,  again,  desired  that  pro- 
vision might  be  made  for  his  present  wife  and  his  children 
by  his  former  wife.  Denzil  Holies,  as  their  unde,  '  spoke 
himself  in  behalf  of  those  '  innocents,'  as  he  called  them.' 
On  the  question  being  put,  the  bill  was  '  committed/  and  on 
further  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
defer  the  committee  till  the  next  morning,  as  '  the  business 
was  of  great  weight,  and  morning  thoughts  were  the  best  and 
strongest;'  but  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  that 
afternoon  was  carried,  and  Mr.  Peard,  an  active  member  of 
this  and  the  last  Parliament,  and  the  representative  of  Barn- 
staple, took  the  chair  on  the  occasion.  The  point  had  been 
raised  and  settled  on  a  previous  sitting,  that  in  committee 
any  one  '  might  speak  against  the  whole  bill  by  parts,  or 
against  any  clause  of  it,  but  not  against  the  whole  biU 
together ;  and  though  the  committee  should  be  against  the 
bill,  they  could  not  reject  it  at  the  committee,  but  would 
have  to  return  it  to  the  House,  and  only  report  their 
opinions.'  Hence,  as  Pym  supported  several  of  Ha^ propositions 
in  the  separate  clauses  of  the  biU,  it  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  that  he  was  in  favour  of  that  particular  mode  of 
proceeding. 

In  committee,  on  Mr.  Peard  reading  the  first  part  of  the 
biU,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd  had 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm,  and  to  bring  in  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  govem- 
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ment^  it  became  at  once  evident  how  great  an  advantage  had 
been  afforded  to  the  earl  by  the  new  form  of  proceeding. 
Many  who  were  personally  firiendly  to  him^  and  desirous  of 
saving  at  least  his  life^  but  who  would  not  have  ventured  to 
appear  decidedly  in  his  behalf  on  the  general  question  of  his 
guilty  now  endeavoured^  by  suggesting  doubts  as  to  the  par- 
ticular statements  here  put  forward^  to  weaken  the  force  of 
the  whole  prosecution.     Some  alleged  that  they  desired  first 
to  know  whether  this  were  treason;   whether,  though  the 
particular  acts  of  which  he  was  accused  were  proved,  these 
tended   to  the  subversion  of  the  fundamental  laws;   and 
whether  the  army  of  Ireland  were  intended  against  England. 
Some  expressed  doubts  as  to  what  were  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm.     Others  said,  that  to  do  actions  against 
law  was  not  in  itself  a  subversion  of  the  law,  '  with  many 
other  trifling  objections,^  says  D'Ewes  indignantly^  '  which 
they  did  only  to  keep  off  the  question  from  being  put.    I  was 
much  amazed  to  see  so  many  of  the  House  speak  on  the 
Earl  of  Strafford's  side.'     The  debate  on  the  clause  was  de- 
ferred to  the  next  day  (April  15) ;  but  another  point  had  now 
to  be  decided  upon.     The  trial  of  the  earl  in  Westminster 
Hall  was  still  in  progress ;  the  evidence  as  to  facts  had  been 
gone  through,  Vane's  notes  having  been  read  in  Westminster 
Hall  on  the  13th  of  April.     On  the  same  day  Strafford  had 
made  his  well-known  and  eloquent  defence,  and  Glynne  and 
Pym  had  replied  to  him,  the  latter  at  least  with  quite  equal 
beauty  of  language,  and  much  greater  force  of  argument. 
What  now  remained  was  for  counsel  on  both  sides  to  speak 
to  the  law  of  the  case,  and  then  would  come  the  final  stage  of 
judgment  by  the  Lords.     But  the  new  course  adopted  by  the 
Commons  raised  difficulties  in  the  minds  of  the  lawyers  in 
the  House,  as  to  whether  argument  by  counsel  before  the 
Lords  would  not  be,  now  that  they  were  proceeding  by  legis« 
lative  enactment,  a  derogation  from  the  dignity  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  of  prejudice  to  their  case  in  its  new  form.     A 
conference  with  the  Lords  had  been  fixed  for  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  decide  on  the  course  to 
be  taken  by  the  Commons  in  their  subsequent  proceedings. 
The  House  met  at  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
oming  (an  hour  which  calls  forcibly  to  mind  the  difference 
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between  the  social  habits  of  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries),  and  '  prayers  being  ended,  a  silence  ensued  for  a 
while/  which  was  terminated  by  a  sagacious  observation  on 
the  part  of  D'Ewes,  '  that  somebody  must  break  off  our 
silence^  because  else  our  delay  by  silence  would  be  as  dan- 
gerous as  our  unnecessary  disputes/  He  proposed  first  to 
request  the  Lords  to  hear  the  earPs  counsel  on  the  matter  of 
law  in  their  own  house,  instead  of  Westminster  Hall ;  and  to 
intimate  that,  if  he  desired  it,  his  counsel  should  be  also 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Lower  House,  or  the  latter  would  send 
up  a  committee  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  make  report  to  them 
of  the  arguments.  It  would  be  necessary,  he  added,  to  desire 
the  Lords  to  limit  the  earl's  counsel  within  some  bounds 
and  measures,  to  prevent  them  from  unduly  going  into 
matters  of  fact,  under  colour  of  discussing  the  law.  The 
king  and  queen  meanwhile,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  himself,  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Commons;  and  several  members  (among  whom  Pym  and 
Strode  took  the  lead)  moved  that  the  House  should  at  once 
go  down  as  a  committee  to  Westminster  Hall.  They  urged 
that  this  was  but  one  entire  trial,  and  that  it  could  be  of  no 
more  prejudice  to  be  present  now  than  formerly ;  that  the 
Lords  would  take  care  the  earPs  counsel  should  not  enter 
into  matter  of  fact,  and  that  the  king^s  counsel  would  be 
there  to  see  them  keep  within  their  bounds ;  that  if  the 
Commons  forbore  to  go,  the  world  might  conceive  they  de- 
clined the  dispute,  the  Lords  might  take  offence,  and  the 
delay  would  proceed  from  the  Lower  House ;  that,  whether 
they  intended  to  proceed  to  demand  judgment,  or  to  go  by 
bill  of  attainder,  yet  it  was  fit  for  the  Commons  to  hear  the 
earVs  counsel  to  matter  of  law,  as  well  as  matter  of  fact,  that 
so  they  might  satisfy  their  consciences  fiilly.  Clotworthy, 
Maynard,  and  others  supported  D^Ewes ;  Marten  and  others 
advised  the  House  neither  to  send  to  the  Lords,  nor  go  into 
Westminster  Hall  as  a  committee,  or  as  private  members, 
but  to  go  on  with  the  bill  of  attainder.  Sir  Walter  Erie 
supported  Pym ;  St.  John  declared  himself  absolutely  against 
going  into  Westminster  Hall  that  morning  in  any  capacity, 
if  they  intended  to  proceed  by  bill  of  attainder;  that  the 
ancient  usage  was^  in  the  latter  case^  to  hear  the  coimael  oC 
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the  attainted  person^  if  he  desired  it^  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself;  and  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the 
Lords  proceeding  to  judgment  before  the  bill  was  passed^  as 
an  indictment  was  not  yet  found.  Maynard  again  spoke  in 
support  of  St.  John^  while  Strode  and  Pym  again  '  ui^ed 
very  strongly  that  they  should  go  down  to  Westminster  Hall 
as  a  committee ;  but/  continues  D'Ewes, '  the  House  declined 
it^  and  after  above  two  hours'  debate/  came  to  the  resolution 
of  sending  a  message  to  the  Lords  to  pray  a  conference '  about 
the  matter  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford/*  The  conference  was 
granted^  and  Maynard  informed  the  Lords  that  the  Commons 
had  a  bill  of  attainder  in  proposition  formerly^  and  now  in  agi- 
tation^ which  did  not  cross  their  former  proceedings.'  The 
Lords,  on  their  side,  stated  that  they  had  put  off  hearing  the 
earl's  coimsel  in  Westminster  Hall  that  day,  and  would  take 
into  consideration  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Commons.  On 
the  return  of  the  latter  to  their  own  house,  a  debate  arose 
whether  they  should  consider  reasons  for  the  next  conference 
with  the  Lords,  or  go  into  committee  again  on  the  bill  of 
attainder.  The  latter  course  was  decided  on,  and  the  debate 
was  resimied  in  committee  on  the  first  proposition  in  the  bill 
which  had  created  so  much  division  of  opinion  at  the  last 
discussion.  It  was  now  supported  by  Pym,  Glynne,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton;  Mr.  Orlando  Bridgeman  and  Lord  Digby 
opposed  it.  Lord  Falkland  said,  '  How  many  hairs'  breadths 
makes  a  tall  man,  and  how  many  makes  a  little  man,  no  man 
can  well  say ;  yet  we  know  a  tall  man,  when  we  see  him,  from 
a  low  man.  So  'tis  in  this  ;  how  many  illegal  acts  makes  a 
treason  is  not  certainly  well-known,  but  we  all  know  it  when 
we  see  it.'  At  last  the  proposition  was  voted,  and  the  com- 
mittee adjourned.  On  the  i6th  the  Earl  of  Strafford's 
friends  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  House  to  go  again  at 
once  into  committee,  hoping,  doubtless,  that  the  delays  woul  d 
be  so  great  that  the  prosecution  would  become  effete  before 
the  direct  sanction  of  the  House  had  been  given  to  any  charge 
against  the  earl;  but  this  was  resisted,  and  after  an  hour's 
debate,  Mr.  Reynolds  (an  active  legal  member  of  the  House ) 
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moved  the  same  proposition  which  had  been  adopted  the  day 
l>efore  in  committee,  which  was  now  accordingly  adopted  by 
the  House.  The  discussion  as  to  the  expediency  of  going 
down  into  Westminster  Hall  as  a  committee  that  morning 
was  then  again  renewed,  Hampden  strongly  advocating  thifl 
course.  '  The  bill  now  depending/  he  said,  '  doth  not  tie  us 
to  go  by  bill.  Our  counsel  hath  been  heard ;  ergo,  in  justice, 
we  must  hear  his.  It  was  no  more  prejudice  to  go  to  hear 
counsel  to  matter  of  law,  than  it  was  to  hear  coimsel  to 
rnatt^  of  jGeu^.  Our  members  appointed  to  manage  the 
evidence  might  first  speak  to  matter  of  law,  and  then  retire 
from  the  bar  to  their  places  amongst  us.  The  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford^s  counsel  having  spoken  at  the  bar  on  the  left  side  of  the 
earl,  our  members  might  again  come  down  to  their  former 
place,  and  answer  them  what  they  thought  material  to  be 
answered.^  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Pym,  who  added, 
'  that,  if  we  did  not  go  this  way  to  have  it  heard  publicly  in 
matter  of  law,  as  well  as  it  had  been  heard  for  matter  of  fact, 
we  should  much  dishonour  ourselves,  hazard  our  safeguard, 
and  put  ourselves  upon  an  impossibility  ever  to  bring  it  to 
pass  /  and  he  '  desired  that  our  committee  might  argue  the 
whole  case  in  the  manner  which  Mr.  Hampden  had  o£Pered 
before  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.'  Maynard,  who 
spoke  between  Hampden  and  Pym,  argued  that,  if  their  com- 
mittee should  speak  first,  or  at  large,  it  would  much  disad- 
vantage the  case ;  and  as  much  he  disliked  that  their  com- 
mittee should  run  up  and  down  from  one  place  to  another, 
which  would  be  a  dishonour  to  this  House.  They  might  also, 
by  so  doing,  suggest  objections  to  the  earPs  coimsel.  If  the 
Lords  found  that  the  earPs  counsel  had  alleged  any  reasons 
of  such  weight  as  did  sway  with  them,  the  Commons  might 
at  a  conference  satisfy  them.  Mr.  Rigby  (another  lawyer) 
argued  strongly  against  Hampden's  motion ;  Rudyard  sup- 
ported it :  St.  John  and  Culpeper  opposed  it.  After  a  long 
debate,  the  question  was  put,  whether  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  should  hear  the  Earl  of  Stra£Pord's  counsel  in 
Westminster  Hall  as  to  the  matter  of  law,  '  and  the  ayes  had 
it,'  so  that  Hampden's  motion  was  substantially  carried.  In 
the  afternoon  sitting,  after  a  proposition  by  Sir  Henry  Ander- 
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son^  in  a  rather  pompons  speech^  that  thej  shonld  TOte  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  to  be  Hostis  Seipuilica,  of  which  the  Home 
showed  its  English  appreciation  by  leaying  it  without  a 
seconder^  Hampden^  Maynard^  and  others  were  appointed  to 
draw  up  heads  for  the  conference  with  the  Lords.  Those 
which  they  reported  were  accordingly  an  amalgamation  of  the 
propositions  which  had  been  severally  moved  by  these  mem- 
bers^ the  Commons  intimating  their  intention  of  going  as  a 
committee  into  Westminster  Hall  to  hear  the  earPs  counsel 
on  matter  of  law ;  but,  on  the  other  hand^  not  volunteering 
any  argument  on  their  part^  but  stating  that^  if  any  doubt 
remained  on  the  minds  of  the  Lords^  they  would  be  ready  to 
argue  it.  The  Lords  acquiesced  in  the  whole  arrangement, 
and  accordingly  the  next  morning  (April  17th)  Strafford's 
counsel  were  heard  in  Westminster  Hall.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Commons  went  again  into  committee  on  the  bill  of 
attainder,  Mr.  Peard  in  the  chair.  It  was  then  moved  by 
some  that  either  the  words,  '  and  divers  other  treasons/  or 
'  and  other  traitorous  counsels  and  actions/  should  be  added 
after  the  charge  of  subversion  of  the  laws,  &c.  This  led  to  a 
revived  debate  whether  the  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  laws 
were  treason,  and  in  the  end  the  matter  was  deferred  to  the 
following  Monday.  On  that  day  (the  i9th)  Pym  moved  that 
it  might  be  put  to  the  question  whether  the  15th,  23rd,  and 
27th  articles  were  fully  proved,  and  to  have  them  added  to 
tlic  bill ;  and  he  desired  that  it  might  be  debated  '  by  those 
of  the  long  robe '  whether  an  endeavour  to  subvert,  &c.,  were 
treason  or  not.  So  Mr.  Peard  put  it  as  the  question,  whether 
this  were  treason  at  common  law.  Selden  said  it  would  be 
a  very  disputable  question  whether  that  w^ere  treason  or 
not  at  common  law ;  but  he  wished  that,  nothing  being  now 
treason  but  by  statute,  we  would  mention  particular  articles 
and  crimes  which  we  thought  were  treason,  and  that  this  was 
usual  in  all  bills  of  attainder.  It  is  clear  that  Pym  was 
desirous,  by  introducing  the  particular  articles,  to  give  the 
passing  of  the  bill  by  the  Lords  as  much  as  possible  the 
character  of  sl Judicial  act;  and  that  both  he  and  Selden  were 
desirous  of  guarding  against  any  extension  by  the  judges  in 
other  cases  of  the  law  of  treason  beyond  statutory  declara- 
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tions.  A  long  discussion  in  committee  ensued,  which  is 
reported  in  Vemey  and  D'Ewes,  and  in  which  the  point  of 
law  was  folly  discussed,  St.  John  and  Selden  taking  the  lead 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  question.  When  at  last  put,  it 
was  resolved  by  a  majority  of  at  least  three  to  one  that  the 
endeayour  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Strafford  to  subvert  the  ancient 
and  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  of  England  and  Ireland^ 
and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government 
against  law  in  both  the  said  kingdoms,  was  high  treason. 
The  following  day  the  House  in  committee  voted,  without  a 
single  n^ative,  three  specific  points  contained  in  the  15th 
article,  to  be  proved  against  Strafford.  The  matter  of  fact 
being  thus  cleared  by  these  votes,  the  matter  of  law  was  fully 
discussed  pro  and  con,  and,  eventually,  it  was  resolved  (with 
'  some  three  noes ')  that,  upon  the  whole  matters  of  fact  that 
day  voted,  the  Earl  of  Strafford  had  levied  war  against  the 
king  and  his  liege  people,  and  was  guilty  of  high  treason. 

In  the  afternoon  the  23rd  article  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  after  some  debate  it  was  voted,  with  only  two  or 
three  noes,  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  did,  in  or  about  the 
5th  day  of  May  last  past,  advise  the  king^s  Majesty  that, 
having  tried  the  affections  of  his  people,  he  was  loose  and 
absolved  firom  all  rules  of  government.  The  committee  then 
proceeded  to  vote  the  proof  of  the  last  part  of  the  article 
concerning  the  bringing  in  of  the  Irish  army  to  reduce 
England,  and  Mr.  Peard  decided  that  the  first  point  to  be 
discussed  was,  whether  the  proof  by  a  single  witness  was 
sufficient.  Holbome  and  some  others  argued  in  the  negative, 
and  were  replied  to  by  the  supporters  of  the  affirmative, 
which  was  in  the  end  carried.  Another  vote  passed,  that  it 
hath  been  sufficiently  proved  that  Thomas  Earl  of  Strafford 
hath  been  an  incendiary  of  the  war  between  England  and 
Scotland ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  voted  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
in  so  speaking  to  his  Majesty,  was  guilty  of  high  treason. 

A  sub-committee  was  then  appointed  to  prepare  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill  in  accordance  with  the  votes  which  had 
been  passed.  It  was  reported  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  (April  aist)  with  the  matter  of  the  15th  and  a3rd 
articles  inserted  accordingly ;  and  they  were  then  severally 
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▼oced  M  porU  of  the  preamble  with  onhr  three  or  fisnr  noeft. 
It  WM  next  debated  whether  there  should  be  a  provtio  added, 
to  dedare  that  the  jod^Ra  in  Westmizister  Hall  shofdd  not  be 
able  to  adjndfse  anr  cf  tfaew  b^cta  treasoa.  ThoK  who  siq^ 
forttd  racfa  a  pfrDTuion  arj^ned  that  ther  conceited  that  this  bQl 
wcMild  amount  to  a  dedaration  of  tieafloa  within  the  statnte 
25  Edward  III.,  and  that  for  the  time  to  come  the  jndget 
mif^t  adjudge  the  particoburs  to  be  high  ticasoQ  now  men- 
tioned in  the  bill,  and  ao  lord  lieotenants,  depatr  lientenantB, 
and  others  might  be  qnestioned  for  treason,  becanae  they 
had  formerlv  billeted  soldiers  upon  other  men ;  and  ao  abo 
the  words  '  to  sabrert  the  law'  were  rerr  large,  and  a  compt 
jndge  might  stretch  them  £ar.  Thoae  who  were  against  the 
proriso,  besides  other  arguments,  ni^ed,  that  br  this  they 
gare  no  power  to  the  judges  to  determine  any  other  treason 
than  formerly  they  had  done,  which  was  plain,  because  in  no 
other  act  of  attainder  since  i  Hennr  r\'.  was  there  auT  such 
clause,  nor  had  the  judges  ever  since  adjudged  any  treason 
by  colour  of  them.'"'  The  proyiso  was,  howcFer,  adopted;  and 
this  caused  some  misapprehension,  as  if  the  Commons  were 
conscious  of  having  outraged  the  law  in  their  proceedings 
against  Strafford. 

The  bill  of  attainder  was  then  reported  to  the  House ;  and 
after  a  final  debate,  was  read  a  third  time^  and  passed  by  a 
majority  of  204  against  59,  not  including  tellers.  The  names 
of  these  59  members  were  taken  down  by  Mr.  William 
Wheeler,  who  represented  Westbury  in  Wiltshire;  and  by 
some  means  copies  of  this  list,  correct  and  incorrect,  were 
spread  abroad,  imd  the  names  were  posted  up  '  at  the  comer 
of  the  wall  of  Sir  William  Brunkard^s  house  in  the  Old 
Palace-yard  in  Westminster,'  with  the  title :  '  These  are  the 
Straffordians,  betrayers  of  their  country,'  which  exposed 
those  thus  placarded  to  much  obloquy  and  some  danger. 
Such  was  the  advantage  at  that  time  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  The  only  names  of  any  eminence  were  those  of 
Selden,  Lord  Digby,  Robert  Holbome,  Orlando  Bridgeman, 
and  Kol)ert  Scawen. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  object  of  the  bill  of  attainder  was  to 
give  to  the  whole  proceedings  against  StraflTord  as  national  a 
character  as  possible^  some  of  the  Commons  showing  a 
jealousy  at  the  decision  of  such  a  question^  which  they  con- 
sidered inrolved  the  fate  of  the  coimtry^  being  left  to  the 
House  of  Lards  alone^  constituted  as  we  have  seen  that 
House  to  have  been. 

On  the  a9th  of  April  Oliver  St.  John  delivered  a  legal 
argument  before  the  Lords  m  explanation  and  support  of  the 
bill  of  attainder^  to  ^acquaint  their  lordships  with  those 
things  that  satisfied  the  Commons  in  pasong  of  this  bill/ 
The  form  of  a  ^  conference'  between  the  two  Houses^  which^  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  suggested  during  the  previous  debates 
in  the  Commons,  was  adopted  on  this  occasion.  But  the 
Houses  met  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  not  only  the  Earl 
of  Strafibrd,  but  the  king,  queen,  and  prince  were  present, 
as  during  the  trial  itself.  The  lords,  however,  were  not  in 
their  robes,  and  the  Lord  Steward  sat  among  his  peers, 
instead  of  on  the  woolsack ;  nor  did  the  committee  for  the 
Commons  stand  at  the  bar,  but  sat  with  the  rest  of  their 
House,  the  Earl  of  Stra£Pord  also  sitting  behind  the  place 
where  he  previously  sat.  These  changes  are  worth  noting 
as  illustrative  of  the  jealous  regard  by  the  Commons  of  their 
own  dignity  as  a  legislative  body.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  publicity  on  which  Hampden  and  Pym 
insisted  was  preserved  throughout.  Indeed  it  is  e\'ident  that 
Strafford  suffered  nothing  by  this  change.  He  had  his  fall 
trial  as  to  facts ;  and  he  had  also  the  argument  of  counsel  on 
the  point  of  law  before  the  bill  was  brought  to  the  Lords  for 
their  assent.  Nothing  remained  but  the  form  in  which 
judgment  should  be  given;  and  it  was  preferred  that  this 
should  be  given  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  would  stand  by 
itself,  and  would  leave  every  other  to  be  either  similarly 
brought  imder  the  judgment  of  Parliament,  or  to  be  decided 
by  the  judges  as  before,  imder  the  statute  of  Edward  III. 
The  Lords  pursued  the  same  plan  as  the  Commons  in  voting 
the  particular  acts  of  the  earl  alleged  in  the  bill,  first,  to 
have  been  proved,  and  then  to  be  treason ;  thus  proceeding 
in  a  judicial  manner,  and  securing  the  advantages  of  both 
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m^Atm  f4  yrrM»iurt,  On  tbe  point  of  lair  tbcr  caDed  upon 
th^  jfMl(p»  Cvr  tiMfir  adnet ;  and  on  tbe  7th  of  Maj  tlicLoid 
Clirkf  irj«ti/%  of  Umt  Kini^s  Bench  defirered  their  nnanimons 
4ff^mfm,  that  npon  the  fjurte  which  their  lordships  had  Toted 
Vf  ti^  yrtrrtA,  the  Earl  of  Strafford  deserred  to  nndergo  the 
jAf/m  and  tftrttituxtm  of  high  treason  br  law.  On  the  same 
dajr  the  Mil  fA  attainder  passed  the  Lords  without  any 
idinuium,  Thfnrt  now  remained  for  the  eail  only  two 
iAimnaim — either  an  escape  from  the  Tower^  or  the  shdter  of 
the  rr^al  fireiYigative  by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
asserit  t/i  the  bill  of  attainder^  or  by  a  subsequent  pardon. 

'This  \fri^i  man/  says  the  author  of  the  MS.  before 
i\niiUA,  '  had  gained  so  great  an  interest  in  the  king's  affec- 
tions^ and  so  great  an  esteem  of  his  abilities^  that  all  endea- 
vrjurs  were  used  to  free  him  from  his  present  imprison- 
ment ',  and  the  multiplicity  of  business  which  the  Parliament 
had;  gave  time  both  to  make  parties  in  the  Houses^  and  to 
design  the  ways  for  his  escape  and  release ;  and  if  his  confi- 
dence had  not  deluded  him^  his  escape  might  have  been  easy 
and  safe;  for  the  king  himself  offered  to  have  come  unto  the 
Tower,  and  to  have  opened  the  gates,  and  to  have  given  him 
that  op|K)rtunity  to  have  gone  beyond  the  seas,  which  at  that 
time  could  not  have  been  prevented;  but  he  could  not  be 
persuiuh'd  that  the  malice  of  his  adversaries  could  have 
n;ach(Ml  his  life.  But  upon  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the 
trifuinial  Parliament,  the  queen's  fears  began  to  be  visible, 
of  which  a  noblo  lady  near  unto  her  (Lady  Carlisle)  gave 
him  a  true  advertisement,  and  advised  him  not  to  rely  upon 
the  king's  resolutions,  but  to  provide  for  his  escape  as  the 
only  moans  of  safety.  Tliis  did  much  abate  his  confidence, 
anci  put  him  u|)on  contrivances  for  an  escape.'''^ 

How  alM>rtivo  these  attempts  proved,  and  how  little  the 
king's  g(KMl-will  stood  the  trial  to  which  it  was  subjected,  has 
Ihhmi  often  told ;  and  but  for  the  close  connexion  with  suc- 
CHHHling  events,  I  might  confine  myself  to  this  general  allusion. 
A  brief  summary  will,  however,  suffice. 

On  the  a8th  of  April  Mr.  Hyde  (afterwards  Lord  Claren- 
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dou)  went  up  to  the  Lords  with  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Commons^  that  the  latter  apprehended  a  design  for  the  escape 
of  the  earl^  and  were  desirous  that  the  Irish  army  should  be 
disbanded.  On  the  ist  of  May^  the  bill  of  attainder  being 
still  pending^  the  king  himself  went  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  addressing  them,  said,  that  he  could  not  in  his 
conscience  condemn  the  earl  of  high  treason ;  that  for  matter 
of  misdemeanour,  he  must  confess  he  was  so  clear  in  that, 
that  though  he  would  not  chalk  out  the  way,  yet  he  would 
tell  them  that  he  thought  Lord  Strafford  was  not  fit,  here- 
after, either  to  serve  him  or  the  Commonwealth  in  any  place 
of  trust,  no,  not  so  much  as  that  of  a  constable ;  therefore  he 
left  it  to  them  to  find  some  such  way  as  to  bring  him  out  of 
that  great  strait,  and  keep  themselves  and  the  kingdom  from 
such  inconveniences.  Certainly  (he  concluded)  he  that  thinks 
him  guilty  of  high  treason  in  his  conscience  may  condemn 
Inm  of  misdemeanour. 

This  interference  with  a  bill  still  in  discussion,  in  a  manner 
so  painfully  characteristic  of  Charles,  had,  we  have  seen,  no 
effect  with  the  Lords,  and  only  served  to  agitate  still  more 
the  public  mind.  D'Ewes,  in  his  Journal,  records  a  singular 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  day,  when  they  were 
summoned  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper  House,  which 
illustrates  very  strikingly  the  state  of  alarm  and  imcertainty 
under  which  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly  were  then 
conducted.  ^  Mr.  Treasurer  being  called  forth  to  speak  with 
Mr.  James  Maxwell,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod,  came  in  and 
told  us  that  the  king  was  come  into  the  Upper  House,  and 
expected  us  there.  Some  feared  it  had  been  to  dissolve  us, 
but  others  knew  that  it  was  only  to  speak  to  both  Houses 
concerning  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  Some  would  have  gone 
upon  Mr.  Treasurer's  intimation,  but  others  showed  that  we 
ought  not  to  go  till  Mr.  Maxwell  himself  came  to  the  House 
to  give  us  notice  thereof.  So  Mr.  Treasurer  offered  to  go 
himself,  and  to  send  Mr.  Maxwell,  to  which  the  House 
assented.  Awhile  after,  Mr.  Maxwell  came  in,  bringing  in 
his  hands  a  white  stick,  that  we  might  perceive  he  came  not 
about  a  dissolution  (for  then  he  must  have  come  with  his 
black  rod) ;  and  after  he  was  come  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
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hfmMt,  he  Midy  with  a  cheerful  counteiianoey  '  Fear  not,  I 
wfumtAjaaV* 

It  WM  indeed  the  verr  crim  of  the  fate  of  Charies  and  tl^ 
Parliament.  Had  the  king  at  once  bokUr  disiolTed  the 
popular  aiwembly  in  a  constitutional  manner,  he  might  Teiy 
probably  fsupprMing  hia  schemes  had  been  conducted  with 
common  skill)  have  saved  Strafford,  and  for  the  time  at  leist 
overthrown  the  popular  party.  However  great  their  support 
at  this  moment  out  of  doors,  as  long  as  they  remained  in  a 
legal  pcjsition  of  authority,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
Pym  and  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  have 
rallied  at  once  around  them  any  very  formidable  resistance  to 
the  royal  authority,  when  they  were  reduced  to  the  capacity  of 
simple  citizens.  The  king  would  have  possessed  the  pretiige 
of  a  legitimate  position,  while  any  opposition  to  him  must 
have  been  conducted  at  the  peril  of  the  stigma  and  the 
punishment  of  rebellion.  The  army  in  the  north,  we  shall 
see,  was  disposed  to  act  for  the  sovereign  even  against  a  lawful 
Parliament ;  much  more  readily  would  it  have  co-operated  in 
crushing  any  insurrection  in  favour  of  mere  private  indi- 
viduals. Those  who  have  been  disposed  to  cast  ridicule  upon 
the  fears  of  the  Lower  House  at  this  period,  or  to  stigmatize 
them  as  mere  hypocritical  pretences  for  measures  of  greater 
violence,  would  have  done  well  to  remember  the  precarious 
position  in  which  they  were  placed ;  and  it  adds  not  a  little 
to  our  admiration  of  Pym  and  his  associates,  and  our  con- 
tempt of  Charles,  that  with  such  unequal  stakes  the  game  was 
lost  and  won  so  completely. 

The  excited  state  of  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Monday  (May  3rd)  following  this  interference  of  the 
king,  is  shown  by  another  passage  in  the  same  valuable  record 
of  their  proceedings :  ^  Prayers  being  done,  after  the  Speaker 
had  Bitten  a  good  while,  and  all  men  silefU,  the  clerk^s  assistant 
[the  historian  Rushworth]  began  to  read  a  bill  touching  wire- 
drawers,  which  being  presently  stopped,  did  amidst  our  sad 
apprehensions  move  laughter  from  divers  that  such  a  frivolous 
bill  should  bo  pitched  upon,  when  all  matters  were  in  such 
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apparent  danger.  After  %ome  half-hour^ %  silence  more,  or  a 
quarterns  [the  doubt  as  to  the  time  in  such  an  accurate  man 
as  D'Ewes  shows  the  alarm  which  he  really  felt];  some  called 
to  have  the  order  read^  which  was  made  on  Saturday^  by 
which  every  member  that  came  after  eight  of  the  clock  was 
to  pay  one  shilling.  And  then^  as  men  came  in^  divers  cried^ 
'  Pay  I  pay  P  when  the  serjeant  demanded  the  said  shillings 
which  bred  a  great  confusion/*^ 

There  could  not  be  a  more  vivid  representation  of  an 
assembly  in  a  state  of  morbid  excitement.  If  such  was  the 
case  within  doors^  without^  the  effect  of  the  king's  imprudent 
interference^  and  of  the  continual  rumours  of  plots  against 
the  Parliament^  and  in  furtherance  of  the  escape  of  Strafford^ 
was  proportionably  greater^  and  was  exhibited  in  an  equally 
characteristic  manner.  On  this  same  3rd  of  May,  a  vast 
mob  of  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  London  of  all  classes,  to 
the  number  of  500a  or  upwards,  thronged  down  to  West- 
minster, and  called  for  justice  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
denouncing  and  threatening  at  the  same  time  the  opponents 
of  the  biU  of  attainder.  The  Lords,  ever  sensitive  of 
popular  pressure,  sent  down  to  the  Commons  about  the 
tumult ;  but  the  Lower  House  were  then  occupied  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  great  importance,  and  on  that  plea  evaded  a  con- 
ference. The  silence  referred  to  by  D'Ewes,  and  the  ominous 
confusion  and  boisterous  excitement  which  followed,  seem  to 
have  been  put  an  end  to  by  Pym,  who  rose  to  communicate 
a  plot  which  he  had  discovered,  and  the  rumour  of  which 
had  hung  in  the  air  with  a  shapeless  presence  over  the  heads 
of  the  Parliament  for  many  days.  Charles,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing the  wiser  course  (if  absolutely  determined  on  pursuing 
his  arbitrary  schemes)  of  a  l^al  dissolution,  had  been  plan- 
ning to  bring  up  the  northern  army  to  London  to  overawe 
the  Parliament  into  an  acquiescence  in  his  wlQ.  He  thus 
incurred,  in  any  case,  the  odium  of  an  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceeding, in  addition  to  all  the  danger  which  would  have 
attended  the  former  course.  He  had  been  so  injudicious 
also  as  to  give  his  assent  to  the  plot  in  writing^  and  by  a 
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singular  train  of  circumstances  the  affair  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Pjrm^  and  was  gradually,  during  the  ensuing  months^ 
disentangled  by  his  skilful  hand.  The  Tower  of  London  was 
to  be  seized,  Strafford  delivered,  and  French  troops  were  to 
be  landed  at  Portsmouth  to  aid  in  the  design.  Pym  stated 
that  persons  of  eminence  about  the  queen  appeeured  to  be  deeply 
implicated,  and  moved  that  his  Majesty  be  requested  to  shut 
the  ports,  and  to  give  orders  that  no  person  attending  on 
himself,  the  queen,  or  the  prince  should  quit  the  kingdom 
without  license  of  his  Majesty  ly  the  advice  of  Parliament, 

The  exact  plot,  as  subsequently  developed,  has  been  thus 
very  accurately  described :  '  Goring  [George  Goring,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Gt>ring],  then  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  [Henry] 
Percy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  took  the  lead 
in  a  consultation  of  officers,  held  imder  an  oath  of  secresy. 
It  originated  with  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  soon  thrown 
aside,  firom  distrust  of  his  personal  courage.  The  Parliament 
was  to  be  overawed  or  dissolved;  and,  in  short,  the  king 
rendered  absolute  by  the  sudden  march  of  the  army  to 
London.  They  addressed  to  the  king  a  petition,  which  he 
received  and  approved,  and  marked  with  the  initials  C.  B.  It 
seriously  compromised  him.  This  movement  was  combined 
with  the  escape  of  Strafford.  [Sir  William]  Balfour,  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  was  offered  by  the  earl  ii^oool^y  the 
marriage  of  Balfour^s  son  to  his  eldest  daughter,  and  the 
king's  warrant  for  his  indemnity.  He  received  the  king^s 
command  at  the  same  time  to  receive  Captain  Billingsley,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  with  loo  picked  men,  into  the  Tower. 
Dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  [and 
actuated  also  by  public  spirit],  he  rejected  the  bribe,  and 
refused  obedience  to  the  military  order.  The  king  and  queen 
charged  [Henry]  Jermyn,  already  the  queen's  favourite,  to 
reconcile  the  rival  pretensions  of  Goring  and  Percy,  but 
failed  to  do  so;  and  Goring  disclosed  the  plot  to  Lord 
Newark  [elder  brother  of  William  Pierrepont,  one  of  the 
popular  leaders],  from  whom,  through  Bedford,  Saye,  and 
Kimbolton,   it  reached  Pym.*       Goring  was   governor  of 
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Portsmouth,  and  had  agreed  to  manage  the  disembarkation 
of  the  French  troops.  Percy  was  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
Admiral;  and  the  latter  soon  after  communicated  to  the 
Commons  that  he  had  received  orders  to  equip  several  ships^ 
in  addition  to  those  already  fit  for  service ;  but  that  he  would 
remain  faithAil  to  the  Parliament.  It  was  resolved  to  send 
down  to  Portsmouth  to  examine  Goring,  and  to  make  him 
take  an  oath  not  to  admit  any  forces  into  that  town  without 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Goring  was  a  double-dyed 
traitor,  and  one  of  the  most  plausible  villains  that  the  Civil 
War  produced.  Having  betrayed  the  Parliament  and  then  the 
king,  he  next  succeeded  in  entirely  persuading  the  Commons 
of  his  patriotic  intentions,  and  gaining  their  entire  confidence. 
On  the  return  of  the  commissioners  from  Portsmouth  (Sir 
Philip  Stapylton,  Sir  John  Clot  worthy,  and  Lord  Mandeville), 
they  reported  to  the  Houses  that  Gt>ring  had  been  examined, 
and  given  content  to  the  committee.  ^  For  the  oath,  he  took 
it  freely,  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  it;  and  he  also 
took  the  Protestation  (to  which  I  shall  immediately  refer) 
willingly ;  and  they  conceived  him  to  be  a  very  gallant  gen- 
tleman, and  doubted  not  but  he  would  do  the  king  and 
kingdom  good  service.'* 

Henry  Percy  was  behindhand  in  treachery  with  his  rival, 
and  accordingly  fared  worse ;  but  he  also  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  disclosing  the 
whole  plot;  and  the  earl  at  once  communicated  it  to  the 
popular  leaders.  The  king  had  now  cast  the  die,  and  failed. 
The  army,  which  had  been  discontented  at  arrears  of  pay  and 
the  alleged  favour  shown  by  the  Houses  to  the  Scotch  in- 
vading forces,  was  now  utterly  disorganized  by  the  dispersal 
and  mutual  treachery  of  its  leaders.  The  conspirators  were 
one  by  one  apprehended  by  the  active  exertions  of  Pym. 
The  blow  having  failed,  the  waverers  turned  again  to  the  side 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  adherents  of  the  king  were  scared 
into  inacti\4ty  and  desertion.  Pym  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
played  a  bold  game,  coimting  on  the  continued  ill-judgment 
of  the  king.     The  French  army,  and  the  connexion  of  the 
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qneeix'^  firiends  widi  die  ploc  had  ^pren  a  Bnniaii-caAoiic 
enlonrine  to  die  whole  aSur  in  die  eye»  of  die  FsliaaBait; 
and  dierf^  appean  to  have  been  creas  acdritr  and  vLiich  foolidi 
bravado  amone  the  Catholics  in  andcxpafibii  of  a  sp^^ 
trinmph.  That  the  ftan  of  Pym  and  he  coadjoton  im  dus 
reivpect  v^re  snroandlesHi,  it  would  be  dobi^  ^rcat  imjastiee  to 
them  to  ^iippone.  It  u  prohaMeenoiicik  that  therwereeiag- 
irerated.  Plots  which  are  nipped  in  the  bod.  howercr,  addooi 
Ttceire,  fall  crtAeikce  of  their  real  extent,  and  there  can  be  fitde 
doobt  that,  in  the  civil  convnlsion  which  must  have  followed 
thiA  attack  on  the  Parliament,  the  kin^  woold  have  counted 
mo^t  implicitly  on  the  support  of  the  Boman-catholicB.  We 
have  already  seen  what  u  the  explanation  and  paUiation,  if 
not  the  joAtificarion,  of  their  conduct  in  such  crises.  We 
could  hardly  expect  them  to  act  differendy :  bat  this  Teiy 
fact  rendered  it  more  imperative  for  the  popular  leaders  to 
guard  a^inflt  them.  They  were,  unfortunately,  mixed  up  so 
irretrioably  with  the  queen  and  her  desperate  counsellorsy 
that  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  separate  them 
in  any  public  measures,  even  had  religious  prejudices  been 
Umn  strong  than  they  undoubtedly  were.  There  was,  besides, 
a  (laiigcrous  Ixxly  of  indifferentists  and  philo-catholics  who 
were  willing,  recklessly,  or  of  deliberate  purpose,  to  assist  in 
the  overthrow  of  all  distinctive  Protestantism,  and  to  give 
what  cv(;ri  now  wc  should  call  an  injurious  latitude  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Roman  See.  Against  these  parties, 
and  indirectly  of  course  against  the  king^s  own  designs,  Pym 
n!S()lv(!(l  to  strike  an  cflFective  blow  by  binding  together  the 
II()UN(*H  of  Parliament,  and  then  the  kingdom  generally,  in  a 
bond  of  OHHociution  for  the  defence  of  Protestantism  and 
eivil  librrtv — somewhat  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
oni<*n»d  into  in  Scotland.  The  Commons,  on  the  same  me- 
morable 3rd  of  May,  remained  sitting  with  closed  doors  till 
einlii  nt  ni^ht ;  and  on  Pym's  motion  drew  up  a  ^  Protesta- 
tion *  to  (U^fend  the  Protestant  church  (which  was  explained 
to  mean  the  principles  antagonistic  to  Romanism,  and  not 
any  jmrtieulnr  government  or  forms),*  the  king^s  person  and 
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power,  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  the  lawful  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  Every  member  present  was 
called  upon  to  sign  this  declaration ;  and  at  length  the  Pro- 
testation was  taken  by  the  whole  House  of  Commons  (with  a 
little  demurring  on  the  part  of  some — among  these  Sir  John 
Strangwayes)  and  by  the  House  of  Peers;  several  of  the 
Catholic  peers  signing  it^  on  the  understanding  that  it  merely 
pledged  them  to  oppose  all  attempts  to  subvert  the  nationally 
established  Protestantism.  The  Protestation  was  then  circu- 
lated through  the  country  for  general  signature;  and  we 
have  preserved  a  letter  from  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  colleague 
Mr.  John  Lowry,  transmitting  and  recommending  the  same 
to  the  corporation  of  Cambridge.* 

Pym  immediately  followed  up  his  advantage  by  another 
measure  of  a  still  more  important  character^  though^  perhaps^ 
practidjly^  the  ^  Protestation '  exercised  a  greater  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  nation^  and  is  much  more  frequently 
referred  to  by  contemporary  writers.  But  the  measure  now 
introduced  gave  the  whole  contest  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Parliament  so  entirely  novel  an  aspect^  that  it  is 
impossible  to  overrate  its  importance  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view.  Although  the  immediate  danger  had  been 
warded  off,  it  was  evident  to  every  one  that  Charles  had  still 
in  his  hands  the  weapon  of  a  legal  dissolution,  and  had  only 
to  await  the  first  convenient  opportunity  for  employing  it  with 
effect.  The  Commons,  therefore,  sat  over  a  smouldering  fire 
which  might  any  day  burst  forth  and  consume  them.  Nothing 
indeed  which  could  be  done  at  present  would  be  effective  in 
restoring  that  confidence  between  the  crown  and  the  people 
which  was  the  only  basis  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
their  differences.  Charles,  in  any  case,  would  still  be  re- 
garded as  one  who  would  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  violence  to 
disperse  the  Parliament.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to 
secure,  if  possible,  that  he  should  resort  to  extreme  measures 
under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions.  Pym  therefore  in- 
troduced a  bill  providing  against  the  dissolution  or  suspen- 


*  In  Mr.  John  More's  Note  Books  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Long  Par- 
Uament  we  read,  under  Monday,  May  3,  *  Mr.  Cromwell  for  an  Oath  of  Asso- 
ciation.'—iTaW.  MSS,  Brit.  Mus.  477,  p.  485. 
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A    -:ri:>T.'.t    tr-t.rit   ::7    *-:'-    i    nfisiT^    rresented  itself 
:.'.  tr.r    r.ri'.»!::^-'.tT    ::  ni-i'-z^   lircc    *izi?>   ■::   zionev  on   the 
f;i:::^  ^:  :?.-  pL-lii-r-:  :■  r  tlr    to-jtuv-t    :f    the"   English 
s:.'..'!   i*^r,t.'.r.  arrr.:^  .-:jJ-:f^^£1:   in  the  :::r:!i  -ii  the  kingdom. 
Tr.f:  rr'.rJit  ^f  •:  .^  i^^j^  -;-   i-,-^  -^^—er?  L:i*i  never  been  veiT 
^r'-a*  Ttith  the  ir.or.ieii  ir.:ere>i  cf  England,  and  there  was  a 
•■  roTijf  pr^r- iriipti on  that,  .should  he  di-s-jlve  the  Parliament,  he 
r/iijfht  rfp»jfiiate  the  repajTr.ent  of  the  sums  advanced,  on  the 
yrhnut\  that  they  formed  j>art  of  a  series  of  measures,  the 
1/  yjtiity  of  which  he  would  not  recognise.     The  capitalists 
¥^.«tu  t!if:nfore  to  have  demurred  making  anv  advance  until 
»/ifii«:  a^.Mjrafior:  wa«  given  them  that  the  Parliament  would 
^.      not  Jii!  ffcft  irvaiicsrirut  aA  the  royal  promises  had  been  found 
^  i*#  Ih;.     At  thi;  »ame  time  pressing  letters  from  the  Earl  of 
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Montrose,  who  commanded  the  Scotch  at  Newcastle,  addressed 
to  Sir  John  Lowther,  a  northern  gentleman  of  position,  were 
forwarded  to  the  Commons^  in  which  the  earl  intimated 
plainly  that,  unless  some  regularity  of  pay  were  secured,  the 
Scotch  soldiers  must  resort  to  free  quarters  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  Northumberland.  Letters  from  the  latter  an- 
nounced that  this  was  no  longer  an  empty  threat  merely, 
and  that  the  '  spring,'  as  they  expressed  it,  was  eaten  up  by 
the  Scotch,  and  the  English  people  and  their  cattle  were 
dying  of  starvation.  In  one  sense,  then,  Montrose  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  greatest  blow 
hitherto  experienced  by  Charles ;  for  on  the  same  day  on 
which  these  letters  were  read  in  the  Commons  (the  5th  of 
May),  it  was  resolved  in  committee  that  a  bill  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Parliament  should  be  at  once  introduced. 
It  was  accordingly  brought  in  the  next  day,  and  seemingly  re- 
ceived no  opposition  from  the  court  party,  who  were  terrified 
at  the  late  exposure  of  the  king's  proceedings ;  and  it  was 
sent  to  the  Lords  on  the  7th.  In  the  Upper  House  some 
fidnt  attempt  was  made  to  modify  its  effect,  the  bill  being 
sent  down  again  to  the  Commons  with  a  proviso  that  the 
act  should  only  continue  in  force  for  two  years.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  Commons  were  determined  that  its  effect  should 
not  be  weakened  by  any  such  addition ;  and  no  doubt  this 
resolution  of  theirs  was  strengthened  by  a  jealousy  of  the 
comparative  superiority  which  would  be  thus  given  to  the 
Lords,  who,  in  case  of  a  stru^le  protracted  beyond  two 
years,  would  preserve  their  public  character,  and  be  the  sole 
authoritative  leaders  of  the  nation.  Besides,  the  moral  effect 
of  such  a  limitation  would  be  felt  throughout  the  whole 
period,  particularly  in  the  last  year ;  and  the  reversion  of  his 
old  authority  to  the  king  being  thus  legally  secured,  would 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  waverers  to  hold  aloof  in  anticipation 
of  such  a  change.  So  the  Commons  at  a  conference  ex- 
pressed themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  reasons  alleged  by 
the  Lords,  and  the  latter  at  once  gave  way.* 


*  Incidentally  mentioned  at  a  later  period  in  D'Ewes,  Harh  163,  p.  217  B, 
and  told  also  in  Clarendon. 


"i   ^AT'^iii"    -iii   ?dL  :c  yixj.  Ae  Ml  paased  the  tio 
r:  -  .^..^   ^  .   ^  -^^  ^aan*  iaj  ▼'»  presented  to  tlie  king  at 
"^^  ^-  VI  "    :  r   1^  i>«Tit  '"^  1  >xiiEaiittee  of  both  Hooscik 
i^.r.z  '«■■"-    I  ••:'>:.:-^  :ill   <^i^  ihe  bill  for  the  attainder  of 
-:«■  Tjj".    -"  '?"m:f  ri.     T^rf  iiiir?»  to  rhe  king  was  made  of 
,":.'::  .*  .>-.  -^  r.LZi*.  Ji  •ie  z-izi^  ■:!  :he  committee;  and  'the 
'ii":-r      •  -v-iix  ~  :r^  -Oiil^  fiU'i  ie  ▼r-cld  take  time  to  conndcr, 
izc    -   :  *:'.7n   iz.   i-*-r^    :c  >f:i:«iay  next  at  ten  of  d« 
:v.V!\    "^     T: .'  ^•fiii-  r'rrurl':  i^.  Cliarle*  which  ensnedwii 
:■  : :-  :"  -irr_  lz  :  5-iz.Lit.  tie  ».th  of  May,  must  haTeerer 
r^r: .i^i*i:i   ■ :  "z.-?  •^— ■•  15  rie  :f  Ti.e  iii*»t  painful  days  at  the 
:-:  ■    I.-  •  -  !if  Ti'-^T  ::-:'':n'"''e  iz  retrospect,  that  he  evcrex- 
rc-.'.r.;---       Hf  ij*:  fr_"I  tz-e  T«;wer  to  rtftise  Wi  bilk^  and 
v.-.ri-iv-  :•-•«::•.;-•  -z::  zi-*  iz^zearrened  adherents,  by  showing 
:"-^:  ■.•.;  ■%    v.:  z.:  :  t  :z-:  zirm-fn:  abdicate  any  part  of  his 
!":>  ■--'      r  irjzii.z  zz*  z:.>:  ziithfiil  servants.     I'nless  he 
hi.*.  -Ti-i.  -  -;.uv:  "7  z:^  ziizi  ::  a:Azdon  the  course  which  he 
Ka.-  **  :;:r: ;  v"ts-::-v..  rzz  z^'i*::::  arrived  at  by  Charles  wis 
:v..:;\v.  i  rz.i.:  .zi.      He  ".j^i^i.  zrwever.  the  moral  courage 
:o  :;AvV  tr.i'  ^r.s*,  ii.z  *--jrzc\*  :ze  bill  for  the  continuance  of 
rho  r.«.r*.Avz. :::,  >:.:r:.z-^  :.  trio  rzrzre  the  chance  of  evading 
its  yrr^\ -.>.:.*      }\c  z.virrZiV.  hiziscif  of  his  legal  powers,  and 
yo:  r\*:.-'.-.  ;v,  r.-.s  .^r.^.zil  7 ".a::*.     I:  seems  difficidt  to  sec  how 
ho  vv.;'./.  ■.:.  a:  V  lUJk  :L.r.  ^  siv^d  Straford  at  this  stage  of  the 
prwwxi-.i.p;  w::V..  •.::  vvrzizi:  :o  an  absolute  breach  with  his 
rarliaiv.i  :*.:.     T::c  . -./.v  '.cciriiv.are  irr^.ur.d  on  which  the  earl's 
litV  a^;;ul  Iv  svxirtvl  "'v  :he  Hoiisos  would  be  the  assurance 
that  this  iViuvss:o:i  woulil  Ivthe  rleilsre  of  fiiture  honourable 
aiiil  siuA  rt^  ^vnduot  on  tl.o  rart  of  the  king,  and  that  fair 
ci.>ufidcv.vv  i\Mild  bo  eiuon;i::;tHl  tliat  the  great  talents  of  the 
carl  woultl  not  Iv  airain  i^lloil  into  exercise  against  the  liber- 
tics  ot  the  nation.      Unliappily  the  possibility  of  this  con- 
fidenee  had  Ikh^i  almost  irn»tricvablv  destroyed  by  the  dis- 
covery- of  the  recent  plot. 

It  wa.s  now  with  the  i>opular  leaders  a  case  of  life  against 
life ;  and  in  sparing  Strafford  they  seemed  to  l)e  scaling  their 
own  (loom  as  well  as  the  ruin  of  their  country.    What  moral 


:> 


•  D'Ewes,  JIarl.  M.SS,  J63,  p.  542  A. 
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efiTect,  however,  might  have  been  produced  by  the  king 
throwing  himself  imreservedly  on  the  sympathies  of  the 
Parliament,  and  by  private  earnest  assurances  to  the  leading 
members,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  But  Charles,  who  would 
not  hazard  his  own  safety  for  a  moment  by  an  energetic  act 
of  interference,  although  he  was  foolish  enough  to  gradually 
undermine  his  position  by  a  succession  of  wildly  conceived 
underhand  plots,  was  not  the  man  to  command  confidence  in 
such  a  case,  or  to  deserve  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute 
to  him  any  excess  of  blame  in  this  particular  instance.  The 
whole  matter  is  of  a  piece  with  his  conduct  throughout 
towards  the  earl  and  every  one  else.  He,  no  doubt,  not  only 
felt  deeply  the  disgrace  of  having  thus  publicly  to  abandon 
a  valuable  and  (to  him)  well-deserving  servant,  but  would 
have  been  devoid  of  the  ordinary  feeUngs  of  humanity,  if 
bitter  and  remorseful  pangs  of  sympathy  with  the  prisoner 
had  not  entered  largely  into  his  reflections.  We  have 
no  need  to  suppose  him  a  monster  of  indifference  to  all 
better  impulses;  all  that  we  have  to  picture  is  the  un- 
successful struggle  of  these  nobler  instincts  with  the  more 
habitual  influence  of  purely  selfish  considerations,  and  a  want 
of  self-command,  induced  by  ingrained  moral  co;ardice.  It 
is  the  unmanly  and  ignoble  self-absorption  of  the  Stuarts 
which  must  chill  every  one's  enthusiasm  in  their  cause  far 
more  than  any  specific  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty.  Straf- 
ford wrote  to  release  the  king  from  his  promise  not  to  con- 
sent to  his  death.  Such  an  act  ought  to  have  overthrown 
with  Charles  every  consideration  of  personal  safety.  But  it 
merely  coimted  evenly  against  the  casuistical  argument  of 
that  worst  of  counsellors.  Archbishop  Williams,  that  he  had 
a  public  as  well  as  a  private  conscience,  and  might  in  the 
former  capacity  assent  to  the  bill  without  violating  the  latter. 
Other  clergymen  gave  nobler  counsels ;  but  at  last  Charles 
gave  way,  and  with  marks  of  intense  feeling  and  regret, 
signed  on  that  fatal  Sunday  the  bill  which  consigned  to 
death  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  and  devoted  of  his  minis- 
ters. Straflbrd  had  counted  on  a  different  result,  and  is  said 
(not  perhaps  on  the  best  authority)  to  have  exclaimed,  on 
hearing  that  the  king  had  really  abandoned  him,  at  the  same 
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time  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  '  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of 
men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation  !* 

It  is  said  by  Burnet  that  Denzil  Holies  had  a  plan  to  save  his 
brother-in-law,  by  gaining  over  some  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  assurance  that,  if  they  would  save 
Strafford,  he  (the  earl)  would  become  whoUy  theirs  in  conse- 
quence of  his  first  principles ;  and  that  he  suggested  to  the 
earl  to  draw  up  a  petition  for  a  short  respite,  and  advised  the 
king  to  come  down  with  it  the  next  day,  and  lay  it  before  the 
two  Houses,  with  a  speech  which  he  drew  for  him.  It  iajusi 
possible  that  such  a  project  might  have  been  successful,  the 
position  and  moral  influence  of  Holies  in  the  House  of 
Commons  being  considerable.  How  far,  with  his  known  im- 
petuous and  rash  character.  Holies  would  have  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  security  by  Pym  and  the  more  cautious  and 
far-seeing  statesmen  for  the  future  good  conduct  of  the  earl 
is,  however,  very  doubtful.  But  if  iSuch  a  scheme  was  ever 
really  entertained,  the  king  effectually  prevented  it,  by  send- 
ing to  the  Lords  on  the  loth  a  letter,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  and  carried  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  begging  for  a 
commutation  of  the  punishment  of  death  to  close  imprison- 
ment for  life,  with  death  as  a  penalty  if  the  earl  attempted 
to  escape,  or  meddled  in  state  affairs.  To  this  proposition 
the  Lords  might  well  have  answered  in  the  words  said  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  a  conversation 
on  this  occasion,  '  Stone-dead  has  no  fellow.'  Safe  medium 
between  death  and  an  assurance  of  future  good  conduct 
there  was  none.  But  the  end  of  the  king's  letter  de- 
stroyed any  effect  that  the  commencement  might  have  pro- 
duced. Those  who  have  followed  and  may  follow  the  career 
of  Charles,  as  far  as  it  is  set  forth  in  these  pages,  will  not 
give  to  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  the  exceptional  character 
of  baseness  which  has  been  assigned  to  it.  The  specific 
instance  strikes  more  forcibly  on  the  mind,  but  the  pre\iou8 
relations  of  the  king  and  earl  afford  more  than  one  example 
of  a  spirit  equally  im worthy.  The  letter  ended  thus :  '  But 
if  no  less  than  his  life  can  satisfy  my  people,  I  must  saj^at 
Juslitia.    Thus  again,  recommending  the  consideration  of  my 
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intention   to  you,  I  rest,  &c.     If  he  must  die,  it  were  a 
charity  to  reprieve  him  until  Saturday.' 

These  measured  sentences  of  request,  and  this  strange 
postscript  are  bad  enough ;  but  it  raises  our  indignation,  if 
we  reflect  how  little  Charles  would  really  do  to  secure  a 
genuine  popularity,  to  observe  the  attempt  to  gain  a  little 
false  popularity  by  an  affected  recognition  of  the  will  of  his 
people,  when  nothing  but  a  manly  appeal  ^to  their  sympathy 
and  a  display  of  strong  moral  courage  could  have  raised  a 
barrier  between  the  earl  and  death.  The  postscript  has  been 
attributed  to  the  queen ;  but  although  no  doubt  her  influence 
was  exerted  unfavourably  for  Strafford,  the  Stuart  character 
is  stamped  too  legibly  on  the  face  of  the  whole  letter  to  per- 
mit any  lasting  doubt  as  to  the  authorship.  It  had,  of 
course,  a  fatal  effect ;  and  on  the  I2th  of  May  Thomas  Went- 
worth.  Earl  of  Strafford,  expiated  the  crimes  he  had  com- 
mitted and  meditated  against  his  coimtry  on  the  scaffold  on 
Tower  Hill.  He  died  courageously,  as  most  Englishmen 
encounter  death,  and  as  he  himself  never  failed  to  encoimter 
every  turn  of  fortime.  In  him  perished  one  of  the  greatest 
men  England  ever  produced,  and  one  of  her  most  dangerous 
enemies. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  advert  to  some  occurrences  which 
fjEdl  in  point  of  time  within  the  period  occupied  by  the  great 
judicial  proceeding  which  we  have  just  followed  to  its  cata- 
strophe. King  Charles,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1 64 1,  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  place  several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  the  principal  posts  of  govern- 
ment. Pym  (according  to  the  received  account)  was  to  have 
been  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Hampden  tutor 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  any 
attempt  to  make  these  men  follow  the  example  of  Strafford 
would  have  been  useless ;  and  the  only  hope  of  Charles  must 
have  been  that  by  these  appointments  their  mouths  might  be 
closed  in  the  debates,  and  thus  their  influence  in  Parliament 
might  be  destroyed.  Only  one  appointment  (if  we  do  not 
count  Lord  Saye  and  Sele^s,  already  mentioned)  actually  took 
place — that  of  Oliver  St.  John  to  the  solicitor-generalship. 
This  promotion  (the  date  of  which  is  the  29th  of  January) 
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made  no  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  St.  Jolin^  and  conse- 
quently diminished  in  no  respects  his  influence  in  Parliament. 
The  project^  as  a  whole^  came  to  nothing ;  owing^  it  is  said^  to 
the  deaths  on  the  morning  of  May  the  loth^  of  Francis  Earl 
of  Bedford^  who  was  to  have  been  the  principal  minister. 
The  difference  of  dates^  however,  between  January  and  May, 
suggests  more  than  a  doubt  on  this  point,  and  the  matter 
must  be  left  to  the  elucidation  of  future  historical  inquirers. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  London  petition   againBt 
bishops.  This  was  followed  (January  a3rd)  by  another  similar 
remonstrance  from  seven  hundred  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  England ;  and  on  the  report  of  the  committee  to  which 
the  other  petitions  were  referred,  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  loth  of  March,  passed  the  following  resolution:  'That 
the  legislative  and  judicial  power  of  bishops  in  the  House  of 
Peers  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual 
function,  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth,  and  fit  to  be  taken 
away  by  a  bill.^     The  next  day  they  passed  a  similar  resolu- 
tion as  to  bishops  or  other  clergymen  being  in  the  conmiis- 
sion  of  the  peace,  or  having  judicial  power  in  any  civil  court ; 
and  subsequently  (March  32nd)  they  condemned  their  employ- 
ment as  privy  councillors,  or  in  any  temporal  oflBce.     A  bill 
was  then  introduced,  founded  on  these  resolutions,  and  having 
passed  through  the  regular  forms,  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords 
on  the  Tst  of  May.     The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time  in  the  Upper  House,  and  referred  to  a  committee ;  but 
on  being  again  reported  to  the  House,  the  Lords  passed  reso- 
lutions expressing  their  assent  to  the  bill,  with  the  exception 
of  the  removal  of  the  bishops'  votes  in  Parliament.     After 
two  fruitless  conferences,  the  Lords  refused  to  give  way ;  and 
having  read  the  bill  a  third  time,  then  voted  (June  7th)  that  it 
do  not  pass.     As  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  bill  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  though  before  its  actual  rejection,  the  leaders  of 
the  Commons  resolved  to  advance  a  step ;  and  as  the  bishops 
and  the  Lords  refused  to  comply  with  their  former  demand, 
no  longer  to  compromise  the  question,  but  adopt  the  full 
spirit  of  the  petitions  which  had  poured   into  the   House 
against  Episcopacy  itself.     In  considering  this  step,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  spiritual 
office  of  bishops  only,  but  with  the  temporal  jurisdiction 
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which  they  had  so  recently  exercised  with  such  violence, 
and  which,  by  their  refusal  to  give  up  their  present  power, 
they  seemed  to  identify  with  the  office  itself.  It  remained 
for  Englishmen  to  discover  that  a  tyranny  nearly  as  bad  as 
that  of  the  Stuart  bishops  might  be  erected  on  the  ruins 
of  their  power.  Meanwhile,  what  they  had  to  deal  with 
were  present  evils,  and  their  experience  pointed  to  episcopal 
oppressions  only.  On  the  27th  of  May  a  petition  from 
Lincolnshire  '  with  many  hands  to  it,^  was  presented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  Sir  John  Wray,  for  the  abolishing 
of  the  government  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  their  sub- 
ordinate officers.  On  this  Sir  Edward  Deering,  member  for 
Kent,  rose  and  introduced  a  bill  for  effecting  this  altera- 
tion in  church  government,  which  he  said  mere  necessity 
had  driven  them  imto ;  and  the  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 
Sir  Edward  Deering,  in  an  Apology  (1642)  which  his  change 
of  opinions  in  the  next  session  induced  him  to  prefix  to  a 
printed  copy  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  says,  ^  This  bill 
was  pressed  into  my  hand  by  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige,  being 
then  brought  unto  him  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  and  Mr. 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  told  me  he  was  resolved  that  it 
should  go  in,  but  was  earnestly  ui^ent  that  I  woiild  present 
it.  The  bill  did  hardly  stay  in  my  hand  so  long  as  to  make 
a  hasty  perusal.  Whilst  I  was  overviewing  it.  Sir  Edward 
Ayscough  delivered  a  petition  out  of  Lincolnshire,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Strode,  in  such  a  sort  as  that  I  had  a 
fair  incitement  to  issue  forth  the  bill  then  in  my  hand.  Here- 
upon I  stood  up  and  said  this,  which  immediately  after  I 
reduced  into  writing.'  We  cannot  quite  depend  on  this 
account  of  the  share  which  Sir  Edward  Deering  had  in  the 
introduction  of  the  bill.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
seem  to  think  the  last  part  of  their  lives  is  to  be  occupied 
solely  in  explaining  away  their  former  actions.  But  the  state- 
ment about  Hesilrige,  the  younger  Vane,  and  Cromwell 
connects  them  in  an  interesting  manner  with  the  origin  of 
this  most  important  measure.  It  wiQ  be  observed  that  this 
is  the  second  of  the  leading  bills  of  this  session  with  the  in- 
troduction of  which  Cromwell  was  concerned — ^the  first  having 
been  the  Triennial  Bill.  From  this,  and  some  other  facts  to 
which  I  shall  presently  allude^  it  will  appear  that  the  position 
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already  attained  in  the  House  by  that  extraordinary  man  has 
been  hitherto  greatly  understated.  The  same  injustice^  in  t 
less  degree,  may  be  said  to  have  been  rendered  to  the  rising 
influence  of  young  Vane  and  Hesilrige.  The  second  reading 
of  the  bill  was  opposed  by  Sir  John  Culpeper,  who  now  first 
appears  in  opposition  to  the  popular  party ;  and  who  took  the 
ground  that  the  governmentof  Episcopacy  was  not,  he  thought^ 
yet  so  past  hope  of  reformation,  as  that  they  should  yet  need 
to  resort  to  this  last  and  final  remedy.  He  advised  the  House^ 
in  preference,  to  see  what  the  Lords  would  yet  do  with  the 
bill  already  sent  up  to  them.  D'Ewes  supported  the  second 
reading,  which  was  opposed  by  Sir  Charles  Williams,  member 
for  Monmouthshire,  who  said  he  would  divide  the  House  if 
there  were  but  six  noes  !  for  which  words  he  was  afterwards 
called  to  account  by  Strode,  and  apologized  to  the  'good 
satisfaction'  of  the  House.  On  a  division  the  second  read- 
ing was  carried  by  a  majority  (exclusive  of  tellers)  of  139  to 
108 ;  Denzil  Holies  and  Sir  John  Evelyn  being  tellers  for 
the  ayes,  and  Mr.  Charles  Price  and  Mr.  Edward  Kirton  for 
the  noes.  The  debate  was  then  resumed,  Mr.  William  Pley- 
dall  and  Mr.  Edward  Hyde  taking  the  lead  in  opposition  to 
the  fiirther  progress  of  the  bill.  This  is  the  first  occasion  in 
this  Parliament  in  which  the  name  of  Hyde  appears  in  anta- 
gonism to  the  popular  party.  He  now  argued  that  the  church 
and  state  of  England  had  flourished  many  hundred  years  in 
much  happiness  imder  the  church  government  they  then 
enjoyed,  and  that  the  matters  contained  in  the  bill  were  of 
very  great  weight.  D'Ewes  retorted  that  he  desired  Hyde 
to  remember  that  the  government  now  established  was  not 
yet  one  hundred  years  old.  Hyde  would  have  spoken  again 
in  reply,  but  the  House  would  not  permit  him.  Others  spoke 
directly  against  the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops^ 
especially  Holies  and  Pym,  who  argued  that  'the  bishops 
had  well  near  ruined  all  religion  amongst  us,  and  were  not 
willing  to  yield  to  any  the  least  reformation;'  Holies  adding, 
that  '  some  of  the  bishops,  since  the  opposition  in  the  Lords 
to  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons,  had  boasted  that  they 
would  now  sit  in  the  Upper  House  in  despite  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'    After  a  long  debate^  Sir  Edward  Deering's  bill 
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was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  on  the  3rd  of  June.      The  House,  however,  did  not 
actually  go  into  committee  on  it  till  the  i  ith,*  and  the  words 
in  which  D'Ewes  introduces  this  fresh  stage  have  a  peculiar 
historical  interest.     'We  fell  upon  the  great  debate  of* the 
Bill  of  Episcopacy.     Sir  Robert  Harley,  as  I  gathered,  Mr. 
Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  others,  with  Mr.  Stephen  Marshall^ 
Parson  of  Pinchingfield,  in  the  county  of  Essex^  and  some 
others^   had  met  yesternight,  and  appointed  that   this  bill 
should  be  proceeded  withal  this  morning ;  and  the  said  Sir 
Robert  Harley  moved  it  first  in  the  House,  ybr  Mr.  Hampden^ 
out  of  hU  serpentine  subtlety,  did  still  put  others  to  move  those 
businesses  that  he  contrived.      So,  after  a  little  debate,  the 
House  was  resolved  into  a  committee,  and  Mr.  Edward  Hyde 
(a  yoimg  utter-barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple),  upon  the 
Speaker's  leaving  his  chair,  went  into  the  clerk's  chair,  and 
there  sat  also  many  days  after.'      Mr.  Hyde  shall  speak  for 
himself  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  position  of  chairman  of  this 
important  committee.     '  The  chairman,'  he  says,  '  perplexed 
them  very  much ;  for  besides  that,  at  the  end  of  his  report 
every  day  to  the  House,  before  the  House  put  the  question 
for  the  concurrence  in  the  votes,  he  always  enlarged  himself 
against  every  one  of  them,  and  so  spent  them  much  time ; 
when  they  were  in  the  heat  and  passion  of  the  debate,  he 
often  ensnared  them  in  a  question,  so  that  when  he  reported 
to  the  House  the  work  of  the  day,  he  did  frequently  report 
two  or  three  votes  directly  contrary  to  each  other,  which,  in 
the  heat  of  their  debate,  they  had  unawares  run  into.     And 
after  near  twenty  days  spent  in  that  manner,  they  foimd 
themselves  very  little  advanced  towards  a  conclusion,  and 
that  they  must  review  all  that  they  had  done  :  and  the  king 
being  resolved  to  begin  his  journey  for  Scotland,  they  were 


*  Under  the  date  Jane  21,  1 641,  we  read  in  Gawdy's  Noiet  (Addl.  M8S. 
14,837-8),  *  Sir  Henry  Vane,  junior,  offereth  a  proviso  that  six  of  clergy  and 
i&x  of  the  laity  shall  be  depnted  to  exerciKe  the  episcopal  power  in  every  diocese, 
^-the  commissioners  are  limited  to  any  twelve,  eigh^  six,  or  fbnr  of  them,  the 
number  of  the  clergy  and  laity  to  be  alike  in  nnmber  when  they  act  anything. 
Resolved  by  question  that  the  proviso  offered  by  young  Sir  Henry  Vane  shall 
be  referred  to  a  sub-committee  to  prepare.' 
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forced  to  discontinue  their  beloved  bill,  and  let  it  rest.  Sir 
Arthur  Hesilrige  declaring  in  the  House,  that  ^he  would 
never  hereafter  put  an  enemy  into  the  chair/  ^* 

The  reader  may  now  begin  to  form  some  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Hyde !  In  his  Life  he  tells  us :  '  When  Mr. 
Hyde  sat  in  the  chair  in  the  grand  committee  of  the  House 
for  the  extirpation  of  Episcopacy,  all  that  party  made  great 
court  to  him ;  and  the  House  keeping  those  disorderly  hoursj 
and  seldom  rising  till  after  foiir  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
they  frequently  importuned  him  to  dine  with  them  at  Mr. 
Pym^s  lodging,  which  was  at  Sir  Richard  Manly's  house,  in 
a  little  court  behind  Westminster  Hall,  where  he  and  Mr. 
Hampden,  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige,  and  two  or  three  more,  upon 
a  stock  kept  a  table,  where  they  transacted  much  business, 
and  invited  thither  those  of  whose  conversion  they  had  any 
hope.  One  day,  after  dinner,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  who  that 
day  likeiivise  dined  there,  asked  Mr.  Hyde  whether  he  would 
ride  into  the  fields  and  take  a  little  air,  it  being  a  fine 
evening ;  which  the  other  consenting  to,  they  sent  for  their 
horses,  and  riding  together  in  the  fields  between  Westminster 
and  Chelsea,  Mr.  Fiennes  asked  him  what  it  was  that  inclined 
him  to  adhere  so  passionately  to  the  church,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  supported.  He  answered,  that  he  could  have  no 
other  obligation  than  that  of  his  conscience  and  his  reason 
that  could  move  with  him,  for  he  had  no  relation  or  depen- 
dence upon  any  churchman  that  could  dispose  him  to  it; 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  religion  could  be  preserved 
without  bishops,  or  how  the  government  of  the  state  could 
well  subsist  if  the  government  of  the  church  were  altered, 
and  asked  him  what  government  they  meant  to  introduce  in 
its  place.  To  which  he  answered,  that  there  would  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  that ;  but  assured  him,  and  wished  him 
to  remember  what  he  said,  that  if  the  king  resolved  to  defend 
the  bishops,  it  would  cost  the  kingdom  much  blood,  and 
would  be  the  occasion  of  as  sharp  a  war  as  had  ever  been  in 


•  Behellian,  &c.  edition  1843,  P'  ^^^*  '^^  popular  party  probably  brought 
this  defeat  on  themselves  by  putting  Hyde  in  the  chair,  to  prevent  him  from 
iq)eaking  against  the  bill. 
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England ;  for  that  there  was  so  great  a  number  of  good  men 
who  resolved  to  lose  their  lives  before  they  would  ever  submit 
to  that  government;  which  was  the  first  positive  declara- 
tion he  had  ever  heard  from  any  particular  man  of  that 
party,  very  few  of  them  having  at  that  time  that  resolution^ 
much  less  avowing  it ;  and  if  they  had,  the  kingdom  was  in 
no  degree  at  that  time  infected  with  that  poison,  how  much 
soever  it  was  spread  afterwards/* 

We  have  seen  that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Sir  Henry  Vane 
the  younger  were  the  i)ersons  who  brought  the  bill  to  Hesil- 
rige.  It  is  not,  then,  an  improbable  conjecture  that  they 
both  formed  part  of  the  little  knot  of  friends  who  assembled 
together  at  Sir  Richard  Manly^s.  There  might  be  a  worse 
subject  for  a  painter  than  a  group  of  distinguished  men 
gathered  roimd  the  table  in  consultation  on  the  evening 
before  the  proposal  of  the  measure  for  the  abolition  of  Epis- 
copacy, including  Pym,  Hampden,  St.  John,  Fiennes,  Vane, 
Cromwell,  and  Hesilrige.  These  men  were  the  leaders  of 
one  of  two  parties  into  which  the  House  of  Commons  was 
now  rapidly  resolving  itself,  to  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  This,  however,  was- not  the 
only  occasion  during  these  months  in  which  Hyde  and 
Cromwell  appeared  in  decided  opposition  to  one  another. 
The  former,  in  his  capacity  of  historian,  has  preserved  a  record, 
coloured,  of  course,  by  his  own  prejudices  and  a  regard  to 
his  personal  reputation,  of  a  proceeding  of  the  real  nature  of 
which  D'Ewes  in  his  Journal  enables  us  to  form  some  more 
correct  estimate. 

On  the  17th  of  February  a  bill '  for  Confirmation  of  several 
Letters-patent  and  other  Grants,  made  by  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King  to  his  dearest  Consort  the  most  High  and  Excellent 
Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  England,  &c.,  and  others, 
in  trust,  for  her  use,^  was  committed  to  a  select  committee 
of  the  Commons,  embracing  many  leading  members  of  the 
House.  Among  these  may  be  particularly  mentioned  Rud- 
yard,  Hampden,  Geofirey  Palmer,  Lord  Falkland,  Lord  Fair- 
fax, Arthur  Capel,  Harbottle  Grimstone,   Sir  Thomas  Wid- 


*  Rebellion,  &c.,  and  Life  (edition  1843),  PP*  93^~7' 
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Anu^m^  %fMen,  Sir  Wmiain  Brerctoo,  Sir  Snuoiid*  I^Ewe^ 
MnA  Sir  Franci*  Sermour.  On  this  committee  also  stt 
fAw^A  Hvde  and  Oliver  CromwelL  Two  dars  afterradi 
it  wM  orrlererl  that  the  petition  of  the  sereral  inhahitantB 
and  ryimm^mer^,  &c.,  of  Somersham,  ^c.,  in  the  conntr  of 
llnuiui^Afm,  which  was  now  read,  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  qneen's  bill.  Somersham  was  part  of  Queen 
Ilenrietta^ft  jointure.  It  appears  that  '  an  inclosnre  had  been 
made  rif  ^^reat  wastes  belon^ng  to  the  queen^s  manors  with- 
out the  c^^ntent  of  the  tenants,  the  benefit  whereof  had  been 
given  by  the  qiicen  to  a  f>enrant  of  near  trust,  who  forthwith  sold 
the  lands  inchised  to  the  Earl  of  )Ianehester,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
who,  tr>gether  with  his  son  Mandeville,  were  now  moat  con- 
ctmuvA  to  maintain  the  inclosnre,  against  which  as  well  the 
inhabitants  of  fjthcr  manors,  who  claimed  common  in  these 
wastiTs,  as  the  queen's  tenants  of  the  same,  made  loud  com- 
plaints as  a  great  oppression  carried  upon  them  with  a  very 
high  hand  sup[iorted  by  power.'  It  is  also  clear  that  this 
was  a  vic)lation  of  the  agreement  made  at  Huntingdon  by 
which  the  commons  were  to  remain  uninclosed  till  the  drainage 
was  c^>mplctcd.  It  therefore  became  the  '  Lord  of  the  Fens* 
to  staticl  forward  in  the  House  as  the  advocate  of  the  interests 
of  thcHC  '  ancient  commoners/  Accordingly,  we  read  in 
D'Kwch'  Journal,  under  the  date  May  22,  1641,  post  meri- 
(Han,  that  '  Mr,  Holies  presented  a  petition  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Mandeville  and  Sir  Thomas  Hattou :  That  in  St.  Ives, 
Ilollcwrll,  Nc?c(lingworth,  and  other  towns  in  Huntingdon- 
nil  irr,  divcTH  of  the  inhabitants  had  come  in  a  riotous  and 
warlike  manner,  with  sound  of  drum,  and  beaten  down  their 
luMlgOH  and  fences,  by  which  certain  parcels  of  common  had 
l)(*on  inclosed  in  or  near  the  said  towns,  having  at  the  same 
time  a  petition  depending  in  this  House ;  and  they  therefore 
(h^Nired  the  possession  might  rest  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
ptMition  preforriMl  until  this  House  had  determined  the  cause. 
Pivers  spake  to  this  business.  Mr,  Cromwell  shewed,  that 
this  niueli  eoneenuMl  the  privilege  of  this  House  and  of  all 
the  (Munuions  of  Kugland  :  for  after  the  i)etition  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  tlu*  said  towns  preferred  here,  and  that  it  was  in 
hearing  iK'fore  a  committee  of  tliis  House,  the  Lords  made 
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an  order  in  the  House  of  Peers  to  settle  the  possession,  Mhich 
made  the  people  to  commit  this  outrage,  which  he  did  not 
approve  nor  desire  to  justify ;  and  that  since  they  had  made 
another  order  to  settle  the  possession  again  by  the  sheriff 
and  by  force  of  arms  with  the  trained  bands.  Some  spake 
to  the  same  business  after  Mr.  Cromwell  had  ended.  We 
all  agreed  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  hedges  and  fences 
in  such  a  tumultuary  manner  was  both  against  law  and  of 
dangerous  consequence ;  yet,  because  the  Lords  had  broken 
the  privilege  of  this  House  by  sending  down  orders  to  settle 
possession  after  this  House  was  possessed  of  this  cause,  it  was 
thought  fit  for  the  present  to  forbear  any  order  in  it^  and  so 
we  rose  when  it  was  near  seven  at  night.' 

On  the  9th  of  June  following,  post  meridian,  Mr.  Cromwell^ 
we  find^  moved  that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  hath  sent  forth 
sixty  writs  against  the  poor  inhabitants  in  Huntingdonshire 
for  pulling  down  some  inclosures,  and  desired  that  the  com- 
mittee for  the  queen's  jointure  might  be  renewed,  and  that 
this  petition  might  be  considered  of  by  it.  Accordingly  it 
was  ordered, '  That  the  committee  for  the  queen's  jointure  take 
into  consideration  the  himible  petition  of  the  inhabitants  and 
tenants  of  the  Soke  of  Somersham  in  the  county  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  other  places  adjoining,  this  day  preferred  to  this 
House.'  On  the  29th  of  this  month  the  Lord  Mandeville's 
petition  was  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  same  committee. 
I  may  now  subjoin  the  following  account  by  Lord  Clarendon 
of  a  scene  in  this  committee,  in  which  both  he  and  Oliver 
sat :  '  Mr.  Hyde  was  often  heard  to  mention  one  private 
committee  in  which  he  was  put  accidentally  into  the  chair,  &c. 
The  committee  sat  in  the  queen's  court,  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
being  one  of  them,  appeared  much  concerned  to  coimtenance 
the  petitioners,  who  were  numerous,  together  with  their 
witnesses ;  the  Lord  Mandeville  being  likewise  present  as  a 
party,  and,  by  the  direction  of  the  committee,  sitting  covered. 
Cromwell  {who  had  never  before  been  heard  to  speak  in  the  House 
of  Commons)*  ordered  the  witnesses  and  petitioners  in  the 


*  Evidence  has  been  already  given  which  prores  how  utterly  nntrue  this 
statement  is.     I  may  here  subjoin,  however,  a  few  more  of  the  incidental 
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^pT^ain   sumiwi  ir»  adiieti  "aI  rha  mcicc^se.  Moaosr  icxiz^  '  Jtr.  C 

Tim  49A1SU  jfidz&rji   jT  ixb  sbow  ^  :atf    ^'■"""-'^^  «kiw«  cmc  OIxt^  bid 

«M«viHr  v^'Mn,  wifM  rwi  the  gwimirrBif^  lopuimrfd  ^  jaBHibar  :€  di^  bnoKh  o€ 

n*^*  T^iir^rfrt  r,  4t  ?«r-,  V^jrirk  La  lie  aAa^om.  In  vut  D*3i^j'<AmBizer.  As  * 
m^mh^  'i/  *.hA  P«i^.«aunc  'if  16^2.'*.  Cr.mrw^*  «rr-Jee»  otnifi  kive  been 
yMtnuirM  ^^  t'tkim  mmxMf ttt.  On  ?Ae  ,^  :f  3Lk,T,  !>'£««»  aeOt  w^  *  Mr.  Oan- 
w^i;  M//7M  thvkfc  -v^  vxit^.t  take  tome  ecnne  u  zzsrzi  oie  ESpiaa  out  of  Dnblxn. 
ff*r*^*  9^^^AMi  h;t».  I  f^jfe«  vj  the  cftcmry.  One  3r  tw»i  haTiwc  ipoken 
•A>f  m^,  ^h*  f  Tr*h4Er  /Uhttt*  </  tUt  bwueM  «w  wiMtlj  lui  ande,  m  a  natur 
w>K/(i/  »m(f«nrtiA^,f.  «n/|  iM#!l4«a/  la  the  tntTnTm  of  thii  tat  tot  a  eoBsptncr 
WM  /|;-A//',/,r*#l  *nii^/r^(^  thMit  PifMti  of  thi«  fluue  ti:>wTi  of  ijablzn,  wbjdi  migbt 
^•./^  f«i«rtMA/|  in  fU  m«Ma<M  of  the  PnitestanU  there  u  daewhere.  Sir 
i^wmtU   \/V/firm  t\AH  tknked  PraridtrDce  that  the  plot  had  Dut  neceeded ; 
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countenanced  the  witnesses  by  threatening  them ;  the  other 
appealed  to  the  committee,  who  justified  him,  and  declared 
that  he  behaved  as  he  ought  to  do,  which  more  inflamed  him, 
who  was  already  too  much  angry.  When  upon  any  mention 
of  matter  of  fact,  the  Lord  Mandeville  desired  to  be  heard, 
and  with  great  modesty  related  what  had  been  done,  or  ex- 
plained what  had  been  said,  Mr.  Cromwell  did  answer  and 
reply  upon  him  with  so  much  indecency  and  rudeness,  and  in 
language  so  contrary  and  offensive,  that  every  man  would 


and  certainly  few  thanks  were  due  to  himself  for  hit  share  in  contributing  to 
that  happy  end. 

June  ist,  1641.  Upon  Mr.  Cromwell's  motion  it  was  ordered  that  Sir  James 
Thynne  IJe  here  npon  Friday  next,  to  show  cause  concerning  his  brother.  This 
was  an  affiur  between  two  sons  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Thynne.  The  younger 
brother.  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  had  considerable  property  in  his  hands, 
the  right  to  which  his  elder  brother.  Sir  James,  disputed,  and  the  case  had 
been  for  a  long  time  agitated  in  the  Court  of  Wards.  It  appears  from  D'Ewes 
that  Sir  James>  being  a  member  of  the  House,  had  ayuled  himself  of  his  privi- 
lege as  such  to  procure  copies  of  the  documents  belonging  to  his  brother,  and 
otherwise  to  affect  disadvantageously  the  cause  of  the  latter.  The  case  came 
before  the  House  on  the  aotii  of  July  following,  when  Sir  James,  being  sup- 
ported by  Hyde  and  Falkland,  managed  on  a  division  (95  to  76),  to  get  the 
wh<de  affiur  referred  to  a  committee,  Whitelocke  and  Maynard  being  the 
tellers  against  such  a  course.  If  D'Ewes'  acooimt  is  correct,  Oliver  would  seem 
to  have  been  fully  justified  in  calling  Sir  James  to  an  account,  for  the  more 
strongly  the  Commons  insisted  on  the  preservation  of  their  privileges  as  members, 
the  more  they  were  called  upon  to  prevent  this  right  from  being  abused. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  after  prayers,  upon  Mr.  Cromwell's  motion,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  connderation  of  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Burcels  in  the 
Exchequer  should  be  referred  to  the  same  conunittee  that  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider of  the  fines  g^ven  for  the  original  writs  in  Chancery,  and  the  said  com- 
mittee is  to  consider  what  benefit  accrues  by  it  to  the  king,  and  what  loss  and 
danger  to  the  subject.  Divers  spoke  to  this  matter,  as  well  as  Mr.  Cromwell, 
before  it  was  referred,  and  showed  that  this  office  had  formerly  been  questioned 
in  Parliament,  and  the  execution  of  it  suspended  for  the  time,  and  that  it  was 
a  grievance  to  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  committee  were  ordered  to  meet  this 
afternoon  at  two  of  the  clock,  in  the  Exchequer-chamber. 

Under  the  date  September  3,  p.m.,  we  find  in  D'Ewes  that  Mr.  Cromwell 
delivered  in  three  petitions  from  Captain  Rainham,  which  he  desired  might  be 
referred  to  the  committee  for  the  Star-d|Bmber,  which  was  granted  and  ordered 
accordingly,  and  that  committee  were  appointed  to  sit  the  13th  day  of  October 
next  ensuing.  This  was  a  committee  for  reparation  to  parties  who  had  suffered 
uqjustfy  from  the  judgments  of  the  Star-chamber.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
also  p.m.,  we  find  Oliver's  name  connected  with  a  project  which  must  have  been 
peculiarly  important  in  his  eyes.  '  Upon  Mr.  Cromwell's  motion  it  was  ordered, 
that  sermons  should  be  in  the  afternoon  in  all  parishes  of  England,  at  the 
charge  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parishes  where  there  are  no  sermons  in  the 
afternoon.'  Which  order  was  afterwards  printed,  and  the  liberty  of  lecture  to 
be  set  up  on  week  days,  added  to  it. 
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have  thought  that^  as  their  natures  and  their  manners  were 
as  opposite  as  it  is  possible^  so  their  interest  could  never  have 
been  the  same.  In  the  end  his  [Cromwell's]  whole  carriage 
was  so  tempestuous^  and  his  behaviour  so  insolent,  that  the 
chairman  found  himself  obliged  to  reprehend  him,  and  to  tell 
him,  if  he  proceeded  in  the  same  manner,  he  would  presently 
adjourn  the  committee,  and  the  next  morning  complain  to 
the  House  of  him,  which  he  never  forgave,  and  took  all  occa- 
sions afterwards  to  pursue  him  with  the  utmost  malice  and 
revenge,  to  his  [Cromwell's]  death/*  The  extract  firom 
D'Ewes  which  precedes  this  would  in  itself  make  us  doubt 
whether  Oliver  were  really  guilty  of  such  outrageous  conduct, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  moderate  than  his  language  on  that 
occasion.  D'Ewes,  we  have  seen,  sat  on  this  committee;  and 
yet,  though  very  much  opposed  to  Cromwell  on  many  points, 
he  never  alludes  to  any  violent  conduct  of  his  on  this  occa- 
sion, though  he  frequently  refers  to  the  matter  of  the  indo- 
sures,  and  mentions  in  connexion  with  them  Oliver's  name. 
Lord  Mandeville  became  afterwards  most  intimate  with 
Oliver,  and  therefore  probably  was  not  greatly  insulted  by 
him.  Hampden  sat  on  this  committee;  but  the  only  speech 
we  have  of  his  as  to  Oliver's  conduct  in  the  Fen  business  is, 
that  he  was  a  man  to  sit  well  to  the  mark.  I  think  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  was  uttered  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  by  Clarendon,  and  that  the  title  of '  Lord  of  the  Fens'  was 
given  to  Oliver  at  this  time,  as  a  testimony  to  the  various 
services  which  he  had  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  those 
districts,  ending  with  this  affair  with  the  Earl  of  Manchester. 
The  probability  also  is,  that  Edward  Hyde  was  partial  to  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  and  attempted  to  browbeat  the  poor 
country  witnesses ;  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  natural  indig- 
nation, used  strong  and  perhaps  imparliamentary  terms  of 
reproach  to  him,  which  possibly  he  was  called  on  to  retract — 
not  because  the  committee  thought  they  were  untrue,  but 
because  they  were  against  parliamentary  etiquette.  There 
are  a  few  more  entries  in  D'Ewes  and  the  Common^  Joumah 
about  these  inclosures,  which  I  subjoin  in  a  note.f 


*  Page  936. 

t  On  July  the  loth  'there  was  a  long  debate  upon  a  petition  delivered  onto 
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The  principal  remaining  incidents  of  this  session  may  be 
dismissed  with  a  comparatively  brief  notice.  The  alarm  of 
the  Commons  still  continued^  and  some  of  their  precautions 
sound  curiously  to  modem  ears.  On  the  loth  of  May,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Tomkins  (afterwards  better  known  in 
connexion  with  the  'Tomkins  and  Challoner'  plot  against 
the  Parliament,  for  which  poet  Waller  narrowly  escaped 
death),  all  cellars  and  other  secret  places  near  the  Parliament 
House  were  ordered  to  be  searched.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  not  thirty-six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  that  the  minds  of  members  of  Parliament  were 
still  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  subterranean  explosions. 
On  the  19th  a  still  stranger  scene  occurred,  which  is  nar- 
rated in  more  than  one  contemporary  record,  and  of  which 
D'Ewes,  who  was  present,  gives  the  following  graphic  details  : 
'There  were  broken  some  few  lathes  in  the  lowest  south 


the  House  by  the  Lord  Falkland,  on  the  behalf  of  the  undertakers  in  Lincoln- 
shire, who  had  enclosed  divers  thousands  of  acres  there  of  common.  Their 
pretence  was  that  they  had  sown  much  com,  which  the  multitude  were  now 
like  to  destroy,  and  therefore  desired  that  quiet  possession  might  be  g^?en  them 
till  they  had  reaped  the  com.  Many  spoke  against  this  petition,  showing  that 
the  country  first  petitioned  here  in  this  House  for  redress,  and  after  that,  the 
cause  depending  here,  the  undertakers  got  out  an  order  from  the  Lords  to  settle 
their  possession.  I  [D'Ewes]  moved,  that  we  were  not  now  to  enter  into  the 
body  of  the  cause,  to  examine  the  right ;  for  admitting,  which  I  did  conceive, 
that  these  undertakers  had  no  colour  of  title,  yet  now  we  were  to  pre8er\'e  the 
com  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  which  I  desired  might  be  done  any  ways, 
so  as  they  who  reaped  the  com  might  give  security  to  the  other  side  to  answer 
the  value  of  it.  Others  spoke  after  me,  and  at  last,  '  on  the  question  being  pat, 
it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Speaker  shall  direct  his  letters  to  the  sheriff  and 
justices  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  near  the  Fens  grounds,  between  Bourne  and 
Kyme,  Ac.,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  both  sides,  and  to  repress  all  tumults,  and  to 
preserve  the  com  and  rape-seed  already  sown.  That  it  be  referred  to  Smart's 
committee  to  consider  how  far  the  adventurers  in  the  Level  between  Bourne 
and  Kyme,  &c.,  have  trenched  upon  the  privileges  of  this  House,  in  entering 
upon  the  parts  of  the  Commoners,  by  an  order  of  the  Lords,  during  that  the 
Commoners  had  a  petition  here  depending.  And  on  the  15th  these  words 
were  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  preceding  order :  '  This  to  be  done  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  either  side.'  On  the  same  day  it  was  ordered,  that 
the  committee  for  the  queen's  jointure,  to  which  the  business  concerning  the 
Fen  towns  in  Huntingdonshire  is  referred,  shall  nt  this  afternoon,  to  prepare 
that  business  for  a  report  to  be  made  thereof  to  this  House  to-morrow  morning. 
On  the  17th  the  committee  for  the  queen's  jointure  were  required  to  attend 
that  committee,  and  to  expedite  that  bill.  July  21st,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
bill  was  reported  for  the  committee  with  amendments,  which  were  twice  read, 
and  on  the  question,  recommitted.  The  committee  to  meet  '  to-morrow,  post- 
meridian, at  two  of  the  clock,  in  the  Q^een't  Court' ' 
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wihdffw,  at  the  going  up  of  the  gallery,  whidi  gave  a  wMen 
irtu:k,  and  much  affrighted  the  Honte.  The  gentkiaeii  ta 
thr;  gallery  niotit  of  them  ran  away  into  the  committee 
chamfNrr^  where  they  drew  their  sworda.  It  came  hy  one 
Mr.  MtnU:,  who  let  a  paper  fidl  in  the  vacant  |daoe  beta  ecu 
the  ftaid  window  and  the  said  gallery;  and  he,  stooping 
Vf  take  it  up^  with  his  weight  broke  a  few  lathes,  whidt 
made  a  sudden  noise^  much  like  the  fall  of  some  part  of  a 
scafTold.  All  the  gentlemen  under  the  gaUery  in  an  amase 
lca|>ed  down^  and  some  fell  one  upon  another;  some  ran 
away  out  of  the  House^  as  my  Lord  Cranbome  [eldest  son  of 
(U*4:\\,  Earl  of  Salisbury]^  and  others.  The  people  also  mn- 
hi  tig  amazed  through  Westminster  Hall^  old  Sir  Robert 
Mans<:ll  drew  his  sword^  and  bade  them  stand  like  true 
Englishmen^  no  man  being  able  to  report  the  cause  of  tlieir 
fright;  but  no  man  stayed  with  him.  But  he  advanced 
alone  out  of  the  Hall  towards  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
liiN  sword  drawn.  Mr.  Thomas  Earle  broke  his  shin,  and 
Hir  Frederick  Coniwallis  had  his  hat  all  dusted  with  the  lime 
which  was  scattered  with  the  breach  of  the  lathes.  [Pro- 
bably Sir  Frederick  was  a  very  particular  man  about  his 
outward  api)earaucc,  or  this  would  scarcely  have  been  especially 
noted.]  Mr.  John  [D'Ewes  at  first  had  written  simply 
'  Jack/  but  erases  it  as  unbecoming]  Hotham  met  some  of 
otir  House  running  away^  and  asked  the  cause;  but  they  not 
t(*lliiig  it,  pursuing  their  flight,  he  came  to  the  door  to  inquire 
the  cause,  conceiving  that  there  had  been  some  division  in 
the  House  concerning  the  deans  and  chapters.  Sir  John 
Wray  conceived  that  there  had  been  some  treason  against 
UH.  Sir  Edward  Rodney  had  a  fall.  After  a  little  conAision 
ill  the  House,  the  Speaker,  standing  up  a  good  while,  did 
firi*t  spy  the  error  before  any  other  that  stood  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  House  where  I  was,  near  my  constant  place,  being 
there.**  Phlegmatic,  formal  Lenthall  seems  never  to  have 
lost  his  presence  of  mind  under  any  circumstances,  which 
constituted  him  one  of  the  best  Speakers  the  House  ever 
possessed. 


♦  ffarl,  MSS.  163,  p.  588  B. 
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\Mien  silence  was  restored,  Denzil  Holies  rose  and  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  at  this  disorder  upon  such  a  frivolous 
mistake^  which  he  feared  would  be  a  great  scandal  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  HonsC^  IPEwes  himself  makes 
the  following  excuse  for  them:  'It  is  very  true  that  this 
had  been  a  great  pusillanimity  and  weakness  in  such  a 
great  and  honourable  assembly  as  the  House  of  Commons 
WBBj  to  have  been  affiighted  at  so  small  and  trivial  an  acci- 
dent; but  the  truth  is^  the  late  great  treacherous  design 
of  the  Papists  being  not  yet  fiilly  discovered  to  the  House, 
as  may  be  perceived  by  Mr.  Pym^s  speech  that  followeih 
this  morning,  we  may  be  a  little  excused  in  our  too  deep 
apprehensions  of  the  accident.' f 

On  the  17th  of  June  a  bill  for  granting  to  the  king  a  sub- 
sidy of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  other  dues  payable  upon 
merchandize  imported  or  exported,  was  read  a  third  time  in 
the  Commons,  passed,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  On  the 
23rd  a  paper  of  instructions,  given  by  the  Earl  of  Montrose, 
the  Lord  Napier,  and  the  Lairds  of  Keir  and  Blackball^ 
having  been  read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  body 
came  to  several  resolutions  concerning  the  security  of 
Scotland. 

We  shall  have  to  enter  presently  more  fully  on  the  state  of 
things  in  the  northern  kingdom.  It  is  enough  now  to  say, 
that  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  who  was  formerly  outwardly  one 
of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Covenanters,  had  for  some  time 
been  playing  a  very  ambiguous  game  between  King  and  Cove- 
nant, somewhat  similar  to  that  which  Hyde  was  playing  in 
England  between  Church  and  Parliament.  He  had  been  in 
communication  with  Charles,  several  letters  having  passed 
between  them,  some  of  which  are  preserved,  and  through  the 
decent  generalities  of  which  there  is  a  suspicious  understand- 
ing, which  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  •the  king's  style 
of  writing  will  not  fail  to  perceive.  At  the  same  time 
the  earl  had  obtained  for  himself  with  the  Covenanting 
leaders  the  reputation  of  a  man  who,  although  differing 
firom  them  in  some  points,  was  inflexibly  honest  in  repelling  the 


•  Karl.  M88.  163.  p.  589  ▲.  t  Ibid.  p.  588 
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advances  of  the  king.*  This  could  not  long  continue  without 
discovery  of  the  truth ;  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  the  family 
enemy  and  political  rival  of  Montrose,  seems  to  have  fathomed 
his  intention  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Strafford ;  and 
on  the  ground  of  some  obscure  plot,  of  which  the  paper  referred 
to  forms  the  leading  evidence,  had  him  safely  secured  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  Defeated  in  England,  and  baffled  in  his 
jQrst  enterprise  with  the  English  army,  Charles  seems  to  have 
resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done  in  the  head-quarters  of 
Puritanism,  his  own  native  coimtry,  and  to  have  calculated 
much,  and  not  without  good  groimds,  on  the  jealousies  and 
ambition  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  that  state. 

The  leaders  of  the  English  Commons  were,  however,  on 
their  guard ;  and  on  the  same  23rd  of  June  a  committee 
of  SEVEN  were  appointed  to  withdraw  immediately  into 
the  Court  of  Wards  to  prepare  heads  for  a  conference 
with  the  Lords  about  that  and  other  business  of  the  nation. 
On  the  next  day  Pym  presented  certain  propositions  to  the 
Lords  at  a  conference,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  'they had 
lately  found  out  very  malignant  and  pestiferous  designs,  set 
on  foot  or  plotted,  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
the  which,  though  they  were  prevented,  yet  were  still  pursued.* 
These  propositions  were  divided  into  ten  heads.  The  first  was 
concerning  the  disbanding  of  the  armies.  The  expense  of 
supporting  the  Scotch  army  was  so  great  that  it  was  clearly 
expedient  to  relieve  the  country  of  that  burden  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  but  it  was  also  necessary  to  disband  the  English 
army,  from  which  so  great  danger  had  lately  arisen  to  the 
existence  of  the  Parliament.  The  king  had  annoimced  his 
intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  Scotland;  and  the  Com- 
mons advised  that  he  should  be  requested  to  defer  his 
journey  thither  until  the  English  army  teas  first  disbanded. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  after  the  discovery  made 
of  the  complicity  of  Charles  with  the  army  plot.  The 
third   proposition   which   Pym   presented   was    concerning 


^  *  A  comparison  of  the  acoount  given  of  the  same  transaction  hy  the  earl 
himself  to  the  king,  with  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  for  it  by  Warriston,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Johnston,  printed  by  an  indiscreet  advocate  of  Montrose 
(Napier's  MotUrow,  voL  i.  pp.  328-9)>  sufficiently  establishes  this. 
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his  Majesty's  council  and  ministers  of  state,  that  he  might 
be  x>etitioned  to  remove  all  evil  counsellors,  and  appoint  such 
as  the  Parliament  might  have  cause  to  confide  in.  The 
fourth  proposition  related  to  the  queen,  who  was  to  be 
requested  to  take  some  of  the  English  nobility  into  her  ser- 
vice, to  entertain  no  Jesuits  nor  any  native  priest,  and  to  dis- 
miss the  College  of  Capuchins  at  Denmark  House.  The 
fifth  was  concerning  the  education  of  the  prince  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  children.  The  sixth  against  Papists  coming 
to  court.  The  seventh^  that  nuncios  from  Rome  might  be 
prohibited  under  penalty  of  high  treason.  The  eighth^  that, 
for  the  security  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  the  places  of 
strength  and  posts  of  administration  in  the  several  counties 
might  be  in  safe  hands ;  that  the  navy,  under '  that  noble  lord, 
in  whose  honour  the  House  of  Commons  stands  secure '  (the 
Earl  of  Northumberland),  might  be  provided  out  of  the 
tonnage  and  poundage  duties ;  and  all  suspected  persons  be 
removed  from  commands  in  the  ships.  The  ninth  was  to 
desire  that  a  general  pardon  might  be  granted :  and  the  tenth 
was  for  a  committee  of  both  Houses  to  confer  about  the  best 
means  of  effecting  these  several  ends.  The  Lords  acted  on 
these  hints ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  king  formally  con- 
sented to  the  disbanding,  and  that  the  Pope's  nuncio  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  3rd  of  July  the  Commons  sent  up  three  bills  to 
the  Lords,  one  for  raising  a  poll-tax  for  the  payment  of  the 
armies  on  disbanding;  another  for  taking  away  the  Star- 
chamber  Court ;  and  a  third  for  the  removal  of  the  Court 
of  High  Commission.  The  king  was  desired  to  give  his 
assent  to  all  three  at  once,  as  the  two  last  would  facilitate  the 
payment  of  the  money  to  be  levied  under  the  first;  but 
Charles  declined  consenting  to  the  last  two  bills  for  two  days, 
when,  after  irritating  the  Commons  by  this  unnecessary  delay, 
he  yielded,  and  these  scourges  of  the  land  finally  disap- 
peared. A  manifesto  was  also  sent  forth,  at  the  desire  of 
the  Commons,  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 
Besides  the  Star-chamber  and  High  Commission  Courts,  the 
Courts  of  York  and  of  the  Welsh  Marches  fell  before  the 
reforming  spirit  of  the  Commons ;  and  the  queen^s  mother. 
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Mary  de  Medicis^  who  had  come  over  to  England^  after  her 
well-merited  expulsion  from  France  by  Cardinal  Richelieu^ 
with  a  train  of  suspicious  persons^  was  requested  by  the 
Lower  House  to  leave  the  kingdom  ^for  the  quieting  of 
jealousies  in  the  hearts  of  his  Majesty's  well-affected  Bub- 
jects/  The  queen  herself  thereupon  expressed  a  desire  to 
leave  England  for  the  benefit  of  her  health  at  the  waters 
of  Spa.  But  this  was  known  by  the  Commons  not  to  be 
her  real  purpose^  which  was  to  procure  assistance  from 
abroad  against  the  English  Parliament.  They  therefore^ 
after  examining  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme^  who  advised  agaiiui 
her  immediate  resort  to  mineral  waters^  communicated  their 
wishes  to  her  Majesty,  who  was  obliged  to  declare  she  should 
never  wish  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king's  journey  to  Scotland  had  excited  the  distrost  of 
the  Commons  in  a  high  d^ree ;  and  when  it  was  found  that 
he  would  not  defer  it  for  the  present,  a  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  was  appointed  to  follow  him ;  and  to  this  delicate  post 
were  nominated  William  Earl  of  Bedford  (son  of  the  late  ea3i)i 
Edward  Lord  Howard  of  Escricke,  Hampden,  Fiennes^  Sir 
Philip  Stapylton,  and  Sir  William  Armyne.  This  distrust  of 
the  king  was  justified  not  only  by  what  preceded,  but  by  what 
followed.  The  Houses  immediately  afterwards  adjourned 
from  the  9th  of  September  to  the  aoth  of  October;  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  being  appointed  to  sit  during  the 
recess,  entrusted  with  extraordinary  powers. 

Thus  ended  a  session  which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  any 
in  the  annals  of  the  English  Parliament.  The  commence- 
ment saw  the  structure  of  despotic  power  erect,  and  its 
ministers  in  full  possession  of  their  power  and  dignities ;  the 
end  of  it  saw  a  large  part  of  this  edifice  (with  the  formidable 
exception  of  Church  abuses)  utterly  demolished,  and  in  its 
place  the  old  fitmchises  of  Englishmen  reasserted  in  the  same 
spirit  which  originally  gave  them  birth,  but  in  a  form  suited 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  existing  reliEttions 
between  the  king  and  the  nation.  But,  supposing  that  the 
whole  structure  of  illegal  government  in  state  affairs  had 
been  by  this  time  demolished,  could  we  take  our  stand  at  this 
point,  and  say,  that  henceforth  any  alterations  in  the^vem- 
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ment,  or  any  fresh  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  Commons, 
would  be  merely  unnecessary  and  injurious  innovations  ?  Can 
we  here  draw  sharply  the  line  between  constitutional  redress 
of  grievances  and  revolutionary  and  subversive  agitation? 
Are  we  henceforth  to  shift  our  sympathies  from  the  Commons 
to  the  king^  and  look  upon  the  struggle  that  ensued  as  merely 
defensive  on  his  part  in  behalf  of  constitutional  monarchy  ? 
Or^  supposing  he  still  harboured  designs  against  the  freedom  of 
England,  are  we  to  say  that  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  pre- 
servation of  that  liberty  had  been  already  obtained,  and  that 
no  efforts  of  the  king  could  be  successiful  in  turning  backward 
the  tide  of  reformation?  That  having  up  to  this  time  dis- 
trosted  him,  he  was  now  to  be  trusted  as  a  king  of  England 
should  constitutionally  be  trusted?  In  short,  was  the  work 
of  the  Commons  completed  on  the  9th  of  September,  1641, 
and  had  they  now  only  to  sit  still  and  watch  the  results? 
Such  are  the  questions  which  forced  themselves  on  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  at  this  era,  and 
which  have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  great  his- 
torian in  later  years,  Mr.  Hallam,  whose  judgment  in  any 
matter  must  command  not  only  attention  and  respect,  but, 
when  it  differs  from  our  own,  great  self-distrust.  How  the 
leading  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  answered  these  ques- 
tions forms  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  itself. 


VIL 
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THE  r*:rTiLidoii  ot  x  reactioiiarr  partr  in  die  mntunmof 
if4.i  vill  ^orprirse  no  one  wfao  has  studied  the  recoids 
olf  popular  moTezcent^.  or  wlho  has  paid  ut  ittenticm  to  the 
ordinarr  ispuLfes  o£  hmnAa  actiixi.  Akhou^  the  character 
azui  scren^th  of  the  coancer-moveBKnt,  and  the  era  of  its 
derelopGLeTit.  amzsc  be  re^:TxIa£ai  br  the  drcnmstances  of  the 
particiilar  ca;se.  hs  occorrence  at  some  stage  of  the  political 
drama  seems  to  be  matter  of  sure  calcnlatioa.  There  appean 
to  be  an  inherezit  tendency  in  a  certain  daas  of  minds  to  sub- 
side at  the  earliest  c^portonitr  into  a  state  of  satisfied  inac- 
tion ;  to  see  a  great  (Mrponderance  of  difficulties  and  dangers 
in  farther  agitation  and  distmst :  to  moderate  their  wishes  to 
what  ther  seem  to  hare  accomplished,  and  to  believe  in  that 
accomplishment  as  real  and  stable  in  defiance  of  all  possible 
dcmbts ;  in  short,  to  look  at  the  immediate  present  as  the 
acme  of  possible  felicity,  and  forgetting  the  past,  to  see  the 
future  only  through  the  medium  of  their  fears  of  endanger- 
ing the  present.  It  by  no  means  foUows  that  such  a  dispo- 
sition of  mind  implies  the  possession  of  any  extraordinary 
caution  or  moderation.  On  the  contrarr,  the  withdrawal  firom 
a  great  undertaking,  may  rather  point  to  a  hasty  adoption  of 
it  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  a  rash  and  heedless  violence  in 
its  advocacy  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  words  '  extreme' 
anil '  moderate'  are,  in  this  respect,  often  very  deceptive ;  and 
a  more  careful  examination  will  firequently  lead  us  to  attribute 
wise  and  deliberate  caution  to  the  consistent  supporters  of 
apfmrcntly  extreme  measures,  and  hasty  and  passionate  indis- 
cretion, as  well  as  vacillation,  to  their  opponents.  True  it  is, 
that  the  *  reaction  *  will  generally  number  in  its  ranks  some 
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really  thoughtful  men,  and  the  onward  movement  will  have 
its  undoubtedly  extreme  party,  who  require  the  immediate 
realization  of  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  letter  of  their 
demands  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  an  accommodation.  But  the 
narrow  intolerance  of  the  opinions  and  position  of  others  im- 
plied in  the  latter  course  of  action^  will  scarcely  suffice  to 
raise^  and  never  long  to  sustain^  a  great  iparty,  any  more  than 
the  'quietism*  of  the  former  will  give  working  power  to 
their  protest^  or  graduate  its  backward  tendencies.  The 
'  reaction  *  will  always^  sooner  or  later,  faU  into  the  exclusive 
management  of  those  alone  who  thoroughly  sympathize  with 
its  spirit^  and  that  which  affected  in  its  earlier  stages  to  be 
the  opponent  of  revolutionary  changes^  will  end  by  becoming 
the  enemy  of  liberty  itself. 

It  is  evident^  firom  what  has  been  said  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Parliament^  that  when  a  certain  amount  of  immediate 
redress  of  grievances  had  been  obtained^  any  'reaction* 
would  be  recruited  largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  popular 
party.  This  process  had  been  taking  place  gradually  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1641 ;  but  for  some  time  the  deser- 
tions were  occasional  and  special,  the  secession  being  confined 
to  some  particular  point,  and  varying  in  its  composition  with 
the  nature  of  the  subject  imder  discussion.  It  was  not  until 
the  commencement  of  the  second  session  of  Parliament  that 
the  seceders  displayed  a  continuous  and  concerted  policy,  and 
that  a  regular  '  Royalist '  party  was  formed,  mustering  suffi- 
cient strength  to  divide  the  House  of  Commons  with  some 
d^ree  of  evenness  on  great  public  questions.  Then  the  same 
names  begin  to  appear  constantly  in  the  front  of  the  reac- 
tionary movement,  and,  of  these,  several  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Parliament  stood  high  among  the  popular  party. 
How  far  principle,  and  how  far  disappointed  ambition,  ope- 
rated to  bring  about  this  result  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine exactly.  Probably,  in  the  case  of  the  leaders,  there  was 
an  admixture  of  both ;  and  in  the  rank  and  file  who  lent  im- 
portance  to  the  secession,-  the  change  may  be  easily  explained. 
A  considerable  nimiber  of  well-meaning  and  even  talented 
men  joined  the  popular  party  in  the  earlier  struggles  of  the 
first  session,  without  having  formed  an  accurate  estimate  of 
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the  character  of  the  contest  in  which  they  had  engaged.  They 
saw  plainly  enough  numerous  special  grieranoes^  some  more 
than  others^  pressing  upon  them  in  their  individual  capacities ; 
and  these^  it  was  evident  to  them^  must  be  redressed^  if  the 
liberties  and  social  welfare  of  England  were  to  be  regarded 
as  objects  of  any  importance  to  Englishmen.  More  than 
this,  they  did  not  or  would  not  see.  They  could  not  or  would 
not  conceive  the  idea  of  these  grievances  being  so  interwoven 
with  the  whole  fabric  of  the  royal  government,  and  so  iden- 
tified with  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  prince  himself,  that 
in  removing  them  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  making 
jEeut  greater  innovations  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
engendering  in  the  king  an  unforgiving  and  aggressive  ill- 
will,  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  which,  statesmen  imbued 
with  the  most  strictly  constitutional  ideas,  might  be  driven  to 
the  verge  of  revolution,  if  not  beyond.  Thus,  after  the  first 
stage  of  complacent  self-satisfaction,  while  the  preliminary 
steps  were  taken  by  Pym  and  the  other  popular  leaders,  these 
well-meaning  men  became  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of 
their  own  acts ;  and  yet,  being  unable  to  secure  their  special 
objects  without  co-operating  in  this  more  general  policy,  they 
were  for  some  time  hurried  along,  half-protesting  and  half- 
approving,  desiring  the  end,  but  terrified  at  the  unforeseen 
accompaniments  which  its  achievement  entailed  upon  them; 
until  at  last,  in  an  agony  of  alarm  no  longer  repressible,  they 
threw  off  all  their  former  ties,  and  refusing  to  carry  out  their 
own  creed,  and  shutting  their  eyes  to  all  considerations  of 
consistency  and  statesmanship,  loudly  proclaimed  their  new- 
bom  consen'ative  loyalty,  denoimcing  as  incendiaries  and 
revolutionists  all  those  who  continued  to  retain  sufficient 
nerve  to  look  in  the  face  and  provide  against  future  dangers 
to  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  According  to  the  rules  by 
which  these  men  in  later  years  professed  to  be  guided,  they 
should  never  have  entered  at  all  on  the  great  Parliamentary 
struggle,  or,  in  other  words,  should  have  quietly  abandoned 
the  Constitution  of  England  to  its  fate ;  for  the  objections 
which  they  now  professed  to  find  insuperable,  existed  quite 
as  strongly  in  the  spring  as  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1641. 
Tliey  had  impeached  Laud,  beheaded  Strafford,  displaced  and 
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impcaclied  judges  and  bishops,  dared  and  thwarted  the  king 
on  nearly  every  occasion^  virtually  proclaiming  their  distrust 
of  him,  and  directly  violating  the  Constitution  by  their  vote 
respecting  the  continuance  of  the  Parliament.  If  these  were 
unnecessary  measures,  they  were  deeply  criminal,  and  deplo- 
rably weak-minded  in  having  lent  them  their  support ;  if  (as 
they  did  not  even  now  venture  to  deny)  they  were  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  abuses,  how  were  they 
justified  in  declaring,  as  they  did  in  the  autumn  of  1641, 
against  all  pro9pectwe  measures  ?  Would  any  one  of  them,  if 
he  had  put  the  question  to  his  own  conscience,  have  ventured 
to  aflBrm  that  the  disposition  of  Charles  towards  his  Parlia- 
ment had  changed  for  the  better?  Was  the  king  indeed  a 
different  man  from  the  sovereign  who  in  May  meditated  the 
forcible  dissolution  of  the  Parliament ;  or  was  it  likely  that 
he  would  shrink  in  October  firom  a  renewal  of  his  attempt, 
in  consequence  of  any  scruples  respecting  an  unconstitutional 
act  of  Parliament?  What-  light  the  proceedings  of  Charles 
during  the  months  intervening  between  the  two  sessions  of 
Parliament  throw  on  these  questions,  and  what  effect  the 
fiact  of  their  disclosure  on  the  reassembling  of  the  Commons 
ought  to  have  on  our  estimate  of  the  claims  of  the  new  party 
to  our  approbation,  will  be  presently  seen.  It  will  be  conve- 
nient, however,  to  preface  this  relation  by  a  more  special 
description  of  some  of  the  reactionary  leaders,  and  of  those 
whose  companionship  they  had  just  abandoned. 

Lucius  Cabby,  Viscount  Falkland,  who  must  be  considered 
as  representing  the  most  conscientious  among  these  seceders, 
was  a  man  of  varied  attainments  and  deep  learning,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a  morbidly  sensitive  disposition.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  calculating  politicians  who  weigh  every 
action  of  their  lives  in  the  balance  of  their  own  interests ; 
but  was  open  to  the  impression  of  violent  prejudices  and  dis- 
likes, which,  as  each  gained  the  ascendant,  carried  him  into 
the  very  opposite  extremes.  His  hatred  to  episcopacy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  so  strong,  that  under 
its  influence  he  would  seem  at  times  to  be  beyond  Pym  in 
his  hostility  to  the  court;  but  when  a  morbid  dread  of 
anarchy  and  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  monarchy  took 
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possession  of  his  mind^  he  saw  only  the  danger  which  existed^ 
as  he  thought^  from  the  progress  of  the  popular  party^  and 
threw  himself  unhesitatingly  into  the  arms  of  the  king.  That 
he  should  find  in  that  sphere  feelings  congenial  to  his  own 
was  not  to  be  expected ;  but  the  most  melancholy  fact  of  his 
history  is  that^  after  having  abandoned  the  popular  party 
through  dread  of  anticipated  excesses^  he  sanctioned  by  his 
presence,  if  not  by  his  actual  connivance,  projects  on  the 
part  of  Charles  which  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
servation for  the  future  of  any  constitutional  rights.  Want 
of  balance  of  judgment  was  the  defect  in  Falkland's  cha- 
racter ;  it  was  not  that  he  did  not  reflect;  but  that  he  suflFered 
himself  to  be  scared  by  possible  evils  on  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion without  balancing  against  them  the  certain  evils  at- 
tendant on  the  other. 

A  very  different  character  was  that  of  Edward  Hyde.  In 
him  we  miss  the  fervour  of  Falkland,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  recognise  the  calculating  mind  in  which  his  friend  was 
deficient.  Between  them  lies  a  gulf  of  sinister  breadth,  in 
respect  of  principle.  To  say  that  Hyde  was  unprincipled 
might  give  a  wrong  idea  of  his  character ;  his  conduct  was 
far  from  imdisciplined,  but  the  discipline  was  not  of  the  highest 
order.  The  formal  rules  of  society  were  with  him  paramoimt, 
and  any  violation  of  these  realized  to  his  mind  the  idea  of 
moral  transgression.  What  he  says  of  another  may  more 
justly  be  observed  of  himself,  that  ^  he  was  more  inclined  to 
what  was  established,  to  avoid  the  accidents  which  commonly 
attend  a  change,  without  any  motives  from  his  conscience, 
which  yet  he  kept  to  himself,  and  was  well  content  to  have 
it  believed  the  activity  proceeded  from  thence.'  His  own  nar- 
rative testifies  amply  to  his  selfishness  and  narrow-mindedness, 
and  to  the  absence  of  that  elevation  of  spirit  which  becomes 
an  English  statesman,  and  that  honest,  manly  frankness  which 
becomes  an  Englishman.  His  choleric  temperament  was  no 
indication  that  the  depths  of  his  heart  were  stirred  by  those 
deeper  feelings,  the  excess  of  which  may  perhaps  be  more 
easily  pardoned  than  that  moderation  in  virtue  which  seems 
to  negative  any  appreciation  of  its  true  nature.  Occasionally 
his  naturally  irritable  disposition  led  to  explosions  of  temper, 
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which  marred  the  philosophical  serenity  at  which  he  aimed ; 
but  he  sometimes  contrived  to  turn  even  this  defect  into 
political  capital.  Talents,  many  of  them  of  a  high  order,  he 
possessed  in  abundance;  but  he  was  wanting  in  political 
foresight,  and  (except  as  a  literary  man)  in  the  essential 
characteristics  of  genius.  Formal,  pompous,  and  ungenial, 
he  became  equally  offensive  in  opposite  quarters.  The  irre- 
gular vices  of  the  Royalists  offended  him  as  much  as  the 
lofty  enthusiasm  of  the  Puritans,  and  he  was  as  much  out  of 
his  element  in  the  court  of  Charles  as  he  had  been  in  the 
councils  of  Pym.  In  accordance  with  his  nature,  his  leaning 
was  towards  the  Established  Episcopal  Church  of  England ; 
not  so  much  to  her  doctrines  and  the  peculiar  tendencies  of 
some  of  her  rulers,  or  to  her  ceremonies  in  themselves,  but 
to  the  decorum  and  propriety  which  were  embodied  in  her 
form  of  government.  He  shrank  from  the  turbulence  of  a 
presbytery,  and  found  in  the  institution  of  bishops  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  ceremonialism  of  Laud,  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  his  own  idea  of  order.  And  there  was  much  in  Hyde 
to  render  this  attachment  reciprocal.  He  committed  none  of 
the  extravagances  wliich  it  was  so  trying  to  the  clergy  to  over- 
look in  their  Cavalier  supporters ;  and  although  the  theory 
of  the  right  divine  of  Episcopacy  went  beyond  the  range 
of  his  somewhat  contracted  vision,  and  experience  had  ren- 
dered him  rather  fearful  of  giving  uncontrolled  power  into 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  the  general  system  of  church  govern- 
ment could  always  count  on  sympathy  from  him,  and  usually 
on  open  or  secret  support.  The  outrages  of  Charles  had 
shocked  his  constitutional  sensibilities,  and  he  hastened  to 
join  in  correcting  the  irregularities  of  the  civil  government ; 
the  bold  tyranny  of  Strafford  alarmed  and  irritated  him,  and 
he  joined  in  his  impeachment :  but  he  never  felt  at  home  in 
his  position  on  the  reforming  benches.  He  was  fearful  of 
appearing  too  ardent,  too  little  observant  of  that  moderation 
which  became  a  '  constitutional  reformer.'  In  the  midst  of  the 
discussions  on  grievances  in  the  Parliament  of  April,  1640,  he 
repaired  to  Lambeth  to  condole  with  his  friend  Archbishop 
Laud  on  the  ill-judged  rashness  of  the  Commons  in  refusing 
to  grant  the  king  subsidies  before  the  redress  of  grievances. 

c  c 
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When  the  Church  of  England  government  was  attacked, 
Hyde  wavered  still  more  evidently  in  his  attachment  to  the 
popular  party,  though  he  still  remained  on  friendly  terms 
with  Pym  and  Hampden,  and  voted  for  several  measifres,  his 
support  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  sort  of 
moderation  which  he  had  laid  down  as  his  political  rule. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  when  Charles  stood  in  need  of  &esh  advisers, 
and  it  had  become  evident  to  Hyde  that  he  could  not  rise 
above  a  secondary  position  in  the  popular  ranks,  that  he  took 
his  final  resolution,  and  became  the  ^ng^s  creature.  '  One 
morning,*  he  tells  us,  ^  when  there  was  a  conference  with  the 
Lords,  and  so  the  House  adjourned,  Mr.  Hyde  being  walking 
in  the  House,  Mr.  Peircy,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, being  a  member  of  the  House  [this  must  have  been 
before  the'  discovery  of  the  army  plot],  came  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  the  king  would  speak  with  him,  and  would 
have  him  that  afternoon  to  come  to  him.  He  answered,  he 
believed  it  was  some  mistake,  for  that  he  had  not  the  honour 
to  be  known  to  the  king,  and  that  there  was  another  of  the 
same  name  in  the  House.  Mr.  Peircy  assured  him  he  was 
the  man ;  and  so  it  was  agreed,  that  at  such  an  hour  in  the 
evening  he  would  call  on  him  at  his  chamber,  which  he  did, 
and  was  by  him  conducted  into  the  gallery,  and  so  into  the 
square  room,  where  he  stayed  till  the  other  went  to  the  king, 
who  in  a  very  short  time  came  thither,  attended  only  by 
Mr.  Peircy,  who,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hyde  had  kissed  his 
Majesty's  hand,  withdrew.  The  king  told  him,  '  that  he 
heard  from  all  hands  how  much  he  was  beholden  to  him, 
and  that  when  all  his  servants  in  the  House  of  Commons 
either  neglected  his  service  or  could  not  appear  usefiilly  in 
it,  he  took  all  occasions  to  do  him  service,  for  which  he 
thought  fit  to  give  him  his  own  thanks,  and  to  assure  him 
that  he  would  remember  it  to  his  advantage.'  He  took 
notice  of  his  affection  to  the  Church,  for  which,  he  said,  ^  he 
thanked  him  more  than  for  all  the  rest;'  which  the  other 
acknowledged  with  the  duty  that  became  him,  and  said,  ^  he 
was  very  happy  that  his  Majesty  was  pleased  with  what  he 
did ;  but  if  he  had  commanded  him  to  have  withdrawn  his 
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affection  and  reverence  for  the  Cliurch,  he  woukl  not  have 
obeyed  him/  which  his  Majesty  said  made  him  love  him  the 
better.  Then  he  discoursed  of  the  passion  of  the  House, 
and  of  the  bill  then  brought  in  against  Episcopacy,  and  asked 
him  '  whether  he  thought  they  would  be  able  to  carry  it  /  to 
which  he  answered, '  he  believed  they  could  not,  at  least  it 
would  be  very  long  first/  '  Nay'  (replied  the  king), '  if  you 
will  look  to  it,  that  they  do  not  carry  it  before  I  go  to  Scot- 
land^ which  will  be  at  such  a  time,  when  the  armies  shall  be 
disbanded,  /  will  undertake  far  the  Church  after  that  time :' 
'why,  then'  (said  the^her),  'by  the  grace  of  God,  it  wiU 
not  be  in  much  cnlger;'  with  which  the  king  was  well 
pleased,  and  dismined  him  with  very  gracious  expressions. 
And  this  was  the  vLrst  introduction  of  him  to  the  king's 
taking  notice  of  him. 

'  Aflerwards,  in  that  summer,  during  the  king's  stay  in 
Scotland,  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas  (who  then  kept  the  signet, 
though  he  was  not  sworn  secretary  till  the  king's  return), 
being  very  sick,  sent  to  him,  to  desire  to  speak  with  him ; 
whereupon  he  went  to  him  to  his  house  in  King's-street,  and 
found  him  in  his  bed ;  and  his  business  was  wholly  to  shew 
him  a  letter  from  the  king  to  him,  in  which  he  writ  to  him, 
that  he  understood  by  several  hands  that  he  was  much 
beholden  to  Mr.  Hyde  for  the  great  zeal  he  shewed  to  his 
service ;  and  therefore  commanded  him  to  speak  with  him, 
and  to  let  him  know  the  sense  he  had  of  it ;  and  that  when 
he  returned,  he  would  let  him  know  it  himself.' "^ 

The  last  part  of  this  statement  at  least  is  true ;  for  we  find 
in  some  correspondence  printed  in  an  appendix  to  Evelyn's 
Diary t  the  following  passages :  '  I  may  not  forbear  to  let  your 
Majesty  know,'  writes  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  imder  date  of 
the  29th  of  October,  'that  the  Lord  Falkland,  Sir  John 
Strangwayes,  Mr.  Waller,  Mr.  Edward  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Holbome,  have  lately  stood  as  champions  in  maintenance  of 
your  prerogative,  whereof  your  Majesty  shall  do  well  to  take 
same  notice  (as  your  Majesty  shall  think  best)  for  their  en- 
coiuragement.'     To  this  the  king  answers :  '  I  conmiand  you 


•  Eehellion,  Ac.,  and  Life  (ed.  1843),  P*  937* 
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to  do  it  in  my  name^  telling  them  that  I  will  do  it  myself  at 
my  return/ 

This  speaks  sufficiently  for  the  general  character  of  the 
party.  All  that  need  be  added  concerning  Hyde  is,  that  it 
appears,  from  a  comparison  of  his  private  correspondence  with 
his  history,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  blacken  the  character 
of  men  whom  he  addresses  in  terms  of  fulsome  adulation.* 

Sir  John  Culpkper,  who  shortly  afterwards  followed  the 
example  of  Hyde  and  Falkland,  occupies  in  character  a  place 
between  the  two ;  more  honest  and  earnest  than  Hyde,  but 
without  the  strong  feelings  of  Falkland.  The  ^Waller'  of 
the  letter  is  Edmund  Waller,  the  cousin  of  Hampden,  whose 
character  was  a  singular  mixture  of  amiable  and  captivating 
qualities,  with  meanness  and  littleness  of  mind ;  of  brilliant 
wit  and  great  powers  of  eloquence,  with  a  remarkable  defi- 
ciency in  all  the  higher  grades  of  intellect.  In  private  life 
he  was  a  libertine ;  and  his  excesses  had  been  such,  as  to 
seriously  affect*  his  health,  and  give  a  prematurely  haggard 
and  sickly  appearance  to  his  countenance.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  his  faults,  such  was  the  fascination  of  his  man- 
ners, that  the  most  severe  moralists  relaxed  in  their  judgment 
upon  his  faults,  and  with  all  his  contemptible  actions,  he 
never  fell  into  thorough  contempt.  Mr.  Holbome  is  the 
Robert  IIolborne  who  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  Hampden 
in  the  ship-money  case,  and  belonged  to  the  class  of  *  consti- 
tutioiial  antiquaries,^  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded.  Sib 
John  Strangwayes  was  a  Dorsetshire  man,  and  had  been 
active  on  the  popidar  side.  His  name  had  been  set  down  by 
mistake  among  the  fifty-nine  members  who  were  posted  up 
in  Palace-yard  as  '  Straffordians;^  and  he  had  indignantly 
repudiated  the  imputation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  he  was  not  long  in  justifying 
the  suspicion  then  entertained  of  his  political  tendencies. 

Opposed  to  these  men  were  Pym,  Hampden,  St.  John, 
Fiennes,  the  younger  Vane,  Hesilrige,  Marten,  Strode, 
Pierrepout,  Maynard,  Whitelocke,  Glynne,  Holies,  and 
Cromwell. 


*  See  the  late  Lord  Ashbumliam's  ' Narrative  hy  John  Ashhumikam*  Ae.> 
with  *A  Vindication  of  his  Character  and  Conduct  from  the  Misrepreseniationt 
of  Lwrd  Clarendon,*  (1830),  voL  ii.  Appendix,  pp.  Ixiv.— cxxvii. 
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Oliver  St.  John  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Oliver  St. 
John,  of  Cayshoe,  in  Bedfordshire,  who  sat  for  that  county 
in  two  Parliaments  of  the  reign  of  James,  and  in  the  two 
first  called  together  by  Charles.  He  was  bom,  it  is  supposed, 
in  the  year  1598,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
rhence  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  entered  at  Lincoln's 
[nn,  on  the  recommendation  of  Samuel  Browne,  who  in  later 
fears  was  one  of  his  most  distinguished  political  associates.  To 
liim  his  father  had  affectionately  commended  him,  requesting 
Mr.  Browne '  to  take  care  of  him,  and  give  him  good  counsel.* 
He  soon  gained  a  great  proficiency  in  the  law,  and  became 
sminent  as  a  pleader.  His  political  leanings  had  been  very 
iistinctly  marked  at  an  early  period  of  his  career.  Clarendon 
lays  of  him,*  '  Mr.  Saint  John,  who  was  in  firm  and  entire 
conjunction  with  the  other  two,'  Pym  and  Hampden,  '  was  a 
lawyer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  known  to  be  of  parts  and  industry, 
Jut  not  taken  notice  of  for  practice  in  Westminster  Hall  till 
le  argued  at  the  Exchequer-chamber  the  case  of  ship-money 
m  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Hampden,  which  gave  him  much  repu- 
ation,  and  called  him  into  all  courts  and  to  all  causes  where 
lie  king's  prerogative  was  most  contested.  He  was  much 
"eserved,  and  of  a  dark  and  clouded  countenance ;  very  proud, 
und  conversing  with  very  few,  and  these  men  of  his  own 
Lomour  and  inclinations.  He  had  been  questioned,  com- 
oitted,  and  brought  into  the  Star-chamber  many  years  before 
1630),  with  other  persons  of  great  name  and  reputation,' 
he  Earls  of  Bedford,  Clare,  and  Somerset,  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
ind  John  Selden  '  (which  first  brought  his  name  upon  the 
tage),  for  communicating  some  paper  among  themselves, 
rhich  some  men  had  a  mind  at  that  time  to  have  extended 
0  a  design  of  sedition ;  but  it  being  quickly  evident  that  the 
orosecution  would  not  be  attended  with  success,  they  were  all 
hortly  after  discharged ;  but  he  never  forgave  the  Court  the 
Tst  assault,  and  contracted  an  implacable  displeasure  against 
he  Church  purely  from  the  company  he  kept.  He  was  of  an 
itimate  trust  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  whom  he  was 
Uied  (being  a  natural  son  of  the  house  of  Bullingbrook),t 
ad  by  him  brought  into  all  matters  where  himself  was  to  be 

*  Rebellion,  pp.  74-5.  f  This  is  untrue. 
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concerned.'  Elaewhrre  CUrrodoii  speaks  of  Ptm  as  'in 
private  des^vniin^.  niTich  sovemed  bjr  Mr.  Hampden  and  Mr. 
Saint  John  /  and  at  a  later  period  i6^y,  he  ^leaks  of  him 
an  '  ia«eparable  '  firom  Cromwell  '  in  all  his  covmsels.'*  The 
reputation  of  influence  such  as  this  points  to  a  character  of 
no  ordinary  stamp,  which  is  confirmed  bj  the  memoriab 
which  we  possess  of  his  two  greatest  pablic  appearances — in 
the  ship-moner  case,  and  on  the  argmnent  for  the  bill  of 
attainder  again  *t  Strafford.  There  is  dear  evidence  in  both 
these  ca^^es,  particularly  in  the  former,  of  an  intellect  whidi 
was  pol't ileal  rather  than  Uyal  in  its  tone.  His  character  re- 
sembled in  some  respects  that  of  Lord  Save ;  but  there  was 
greater  pliability  of  disposition,  and  less  fixity  of  opinions. 
He  was  therefore  better  adapted  than  the  other  for  the  vary- 
ing phases  of  a  revolution,  and  had  greater  self-control  in 
the  estimate  of  his  personal  pretensions.  His  moral  calibre 
was,  howo'cr,  inferior  to  Saye's,  and  his  moral  influence  pro- 
portionably  less.  The  haughty,  reserved  spirit  which  in 
Sayc  manifested  itself  ultimately  in  a  proud  and  obstinate 
political  isolation,  in  Oliver  St.  John — when  deprived  of  the 
opportunities  which  a  politic  appreciation  of  the  superior 
claimH  of  others  for  some  time  secured  to  it  of  making  its 
influence  f(»lt  on  public  affairs,  where  it  could  be  most  effec- 
tive— turned  inwards  and  fed  upon  itself,  till  long  and  anxious 
brooding  eventually  resulted  in  morose  selfishness  and 
avarice.  Clarendon  speaks  of  St.  John  as  little  known  per- 
Honally  except  to  a  few  friends ;  and  among  these  he  seems  to 
diMtinguisli  Pyni,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell.  As  to  what  were 
tlie  prnnwal  cliaractcristics  which  bound  him  up  with  these 
men,  independently  of  his  family  connexion  with  the  two 
latt(T,  tliin  very  rcser\'e  to  the  rest  of  the  world  prevents  iis 
from  obtaining  any  direct  clue,  or  forming  any  satisfactory 
conjecture.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  his  character  was  one 
wlii(!h  deteriorated  with  time,  and  which  is  to  be  estimated 
riitlu^r  from  its  original  elements  and  tendencies,  than  firom 
the  purtieular  development  which  the  course  of  events 
iirtnigniMl  to  it.  \Vc  could  easily  imagine,  under  more  favoitf- 
(d)le  eireunuHtanees,  that  the  intellectual  endowments  of  St. 


•  Mfbellion,  pp.  475,  787. 
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John  might  have  lent  strength  and  healthiness  to  his  less 
robust  and  vigorous  moral  sensibilities,  and  by  the  influences 
of  an  assured  position  and  appropriate  field  of  action  have 
opened  to  a  wider  circle  the  sealed-up  cabinet  of  his  social 
qualities.  As  it  is^  he  remains  to  posterity,  as  to  much  of  his 
disposition^  what  he  was  styled  by  his  contemporaries^  the 
'dark-lantern  man'  of  the  Revolution. 

Nathaniel  Fiennes^  second  son  of  Lord  Saye,  is  spoken 
of  by  Clarendon  as  '  a  man  of  good  parts  of  learning/  having 
been  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  with  which  his  family 
were  connected  as  patrons.  After  leaving  college,  the  his- 
torian tells  us,  he  '  had  spent  his  time  abroad,  in  Geneva,  and 
among  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  where  he  improved  his 
disinclination  to  the  Church,  with  which  milk  he  had  been 
nursed.  From  his  travels  he  returned  through  Scotland 
(which  few  travellers  took  in  their  way  home)^  at  the  time 
when  that  rebellion  was  in  the  bud ;  and  was  very  little  known, 
except  amongst  that  people,  which  conversed  wholly  amongst 
themselves,  until  he  was  now  found  in  Parliament ;  when  it 
was  quickly  discovered  that,  as  he  was  the  darling  of  his 
fiither,  so  that  he  was  like  to  make  good  whatsoever  he  had 
for  many  years  promised.'*  The  character  of  Fiennes,  like 
that  of  St.  John,  has  to  be  gathered  from  a  very  few  personal 
memorials ;  and  requires  further  elucidation  than  it  has  yet 
received,  before  we  can  pronounce  confidently  upon  it.  As  far 
as  I  can  read  the  evidence  which  we  already  possess,  Fiennes' 
natural  disposition  was  very  imlike  that  of  his  father ; — ^was 
wanting  in  his  firmness  and  decision,  but  was  more  genial  and 
prepossessing.  His  early  associations,  however,  and  training 
must  have  modified  his  original  character,  and  called  into 
play  more  particularly  certain  other  qualities  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  less  prominent.  His  judgment  was 
evidently  naturally  sound  and  practical,  and  he  had  much 
of  his  father's  shrewd  sagacity  and  insight  into  character. 
But  his  religious  and  political  tendencies  must  have  been  to 
a  great  degree  determined  for  him ;  and  politic  reserve  would 
be  the  lesson  taught  by  his  home  converse  and  daily  obser- 
▼ation.     The  deeper  feelings  of  his  heart  would  probably  de- 
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ended  in  a  vdolcnt  fit  of  passion  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Young  Vane  then  resolved  to  go  to  America :  his  father  was 
opposed  to  this  step ;  but  the  king  favouring  it^  he  set  sail^  and 
reached  Boston  in  New  England  in  1635 ;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
March  in  that  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
colony.  In  1636  he  was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
The  principal  affair  which  agitated  the  colony  at  that  time 
was  the  preaching  of  a  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  whose  antinomian 
principles  and  attacks  on  the  clergy  of  Boston  had  caused 
great  excitement,  and  ultimately  led  to  her  expulsion  from 
the  stat^.  One  minister  only  did  she  praise,  the  Rev. 
John  Cotton,  who  accordingly  naturally  enough  supported 
her.  Vane  also  supported  her, — at  least  protected  her  from 
the  persecution  which  she  had  provoked  by  her  indiscreet  and 
inexcusable  interference  in  families.  Winthrop,  the  founder 
and  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  led  the  opposition  to 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  it  became  a  party  question  between 
him  and  Vane.  The  province  of  Massachusetts  elected  Win- 
throp  governor  again  in  opposition  to  Vane,  and  the  Bos- 
tonians  retaliated  by  returning  Vane  to  the  Greneral  Court. 
The  election  was  declared  void,  but  he  was  returned  again 
the  following  day.  Though  Vane^s  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  religion  were  heterodox  enough,  on  civil  government  he 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  a  stanch  monarchist. 
Winthrop  had  published  a  book  on  the  theory  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  in  it  had  introduced  the  following  definition  of  a 
'  commonweall  or  body  politic,  such  as  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts was.^  '  The  consent  of  a  certain  company  of  people 
to  cohabit  together,  under  one  government,  for  their  mutual 
safety  and  welfare.^  To  this  definition  Vane,  in  a  reply 
which  he  published,  objects  that,  *  at  the  best,  it  is  but  a 
description  of  a  commonwealth  at  large,  and  not  of  such  a 
commonwealth  as  this  (as  is  said),  which  is  not  only  Christian, 
but  dependent  upon  the  grant  also  of  our  sovereign  j  for  so  are 
the  express  words  of  that  order  of  court  to  which  the  whole 
country  was  required  to  subscribe.  Now,  if  you  will  define 
a  Christian  commonwealth,  there  must  be  sucA  a  consent  as 
is  according  to  God ;  a  subjecting  to  such  a  government  as 
is  according  to  Christ.     And  if  you  will  define  a  corporation 
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V.  /*,,,  :„,/•  .-;,vrr«:/3  i'ferl.&ctr.:  as  mi— ivr  for  Kiug^ton-uiwn- 
n  ...  ./.  /-.i.i.i,  iC^r,.  lit:  was  rt-ticatTi  for  the  same  place 
«/.  '».«  //,«,;^  J'arliament,  and  i*,  we  find,  almost  at  once 
•  I..".  /I  ./.  i»,<.  f,„t  rank  of  parliamcntan-  statesmen.  In  the 
t"n„>,   l'u,l,umiu,t  hfc  liad  not  taken  'anv  noticeable  pan; 
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but  in  this  he  speedily  exhibited  the  strong  distaste  to  Epis- 
copacy which  he  had  conceived  in  early  life.  Vane  has  been 
called  a  mere  man  of  the  closet ;  but  this  is  quite  a  mistaken 
view.  In  carrying  out  the  ends  he  placed  before  himself 
he  was  eminently  practical^  and  indeed  few  displayed  more 
skill  and  tact  than  he  did  in  the  course  of  his  parliamentary 
career.  The  point  in  Vane's  character  which  has  led  to  the 
above  impression^  is  his  devoted  adherence  to  theory  in  all 
his  actions.  We  see  it  in  his  letter  to  Winthrop^  and  we 
find  it^  though  manifested  quite  differently^  in  the  whole 
subsequent  course  of  his  life.  Having  worked  out  a  theory^ 
he  squared  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  so  completely  by  an 
adherence  to  or  departure  firom  its  prescriptions^  that  the 
sphere  of  his  practical  energies  was  narrowed  to  an  extent 
which  interfered  most  unfavourably  with  his  influence  on  the 
progress  of  public  events.  This  defect  in  his  character  showed 
itself  more  and  more  as  the  course  of  circumstances  removed 
the  existing  forms  of  government^  and  opened  the  way  for 
theorizing  of  every  description.* 

Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige^  baronet^  of  Nosely  Hall^  in  the 
county  of  Leicester^  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  landed 
property  who  had  entered  public  life  under  the  auspices  and 
as  the  political  pupil  of  Pym.  He  possessed  at  this  time^ 
there  is  reason  to  suppose^  and  to  a  much  later  period^ 
namely^  to  the  end  of  the  year  1647,  the  feelings  of  his  great 
master  with  respect  to  monarchy.  Sir  Arthur  was  a  man  of 
inflexible  honesty  and  unwavering  conscientiousness^  but 
prejudiced  to  a  degree^  and  notoriously  rash  and  choleric  in 
his  temper.  The  epithet  '  hare-brained/  was  bestowed  on 
him  by  his  enemies^  and  the  title  was  by  no  means  unde- 
served ;  but  he  was  generous  and  forgiving^  and  his  faults 
were  those  of  a  warm  and  hearty  English  character.  He  had 
married  the  sister  of  Lord  Brooke^  and  his  character  was  an 
exaggeration  of  that  of  his  brother-in-law. 

Henry  Marten,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Marten,  was 
bom  in  Oxford  in  the  year  1602.     In  his  boyhood  he  attended 

*  For  the  American  portion  of  Vane's  life,  see  the  Bioffraphy  by  Rev.  C. 
Upham ;  for  the  English  period,  Mr.  Forster  {Statesmen  qf  the  Commonwealth) 
is  the  best  antLority. 
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mve&ed  ior  tonic  time  in 

Xii»  iK^cr  ioBDd  out  a  ridi  wife 

mvillin^.'  After 
nsain  ;  bat  it  seems 
far  she  akme,  with 
itCT  cisIiL  hr:iQ£^i  .'*:cA:isKDaL  tc<  Hesur  M suten  in  the  long 
iT=,jcs».c-2iK-rT  'Pij.'i  vrTT-^iVc  his  trmxhi  Kfc.  In  1639 
Mirr^^r  r--TLjir/  T.-Tn«ifj:frjBL  coriribcnnff  tothe  genenl  iosn^ 
i^i  1=.  -V.JCC  ^  r^r,  bf  wn^  ittj^iucd  to  Buliainent  ibr  the 
<^xi::7T  cc  Rrr^  ix  wix-&  his  hsber  had  left  him  lirge 
l*=i»»i  ricvofrrr.  Al  A^vwrnis  aeiw  that  the  life  of  Hemr, 
CT,  a»  he  w»s  4XQfrLhr  cLkc.  E^'^  Manm.  was  one  of  eon- 
Ni*»bie  boKxv  .  re::  iz  «tm<  piobahte  that  he  has  had  an 
M'usi  aax^ur:  ci*  *>i:-,i=a  c«a  thjou  him  in  this  respect,  in 
coti«>juesroe  of  Vir^  c\>iix<iDded  with  a  jronngcr  brother, 
whom  I>*£we»  r3e£rK>ia<  as  a  most  debancfaed  character. 
*  He  was  a  pvs:  axhi  tLthful  k*ver  of  his  country/  says 
AubivT ;  •  hi*  s{^Mvhes  were  not  kHa^.  bat  wondioos  poig- 
uani.  |¥E*rtiuom,  and  wiiiT.  He  was  rf  an  incomparable  wit 
for  n'}>anet^s ;  u^i  at  all  covetous ;  humble,  not  at  all  arro- 
gMit ;  a  irreai  olwcner  of  justice,  and  did-  always  in  the 
House  take  the  part  of  the  oppressed.'  In  Parliament 
Marten  was  one  of  the  few  ^^.'^^^:irt  republicans;  his  ideas 
of  government,  however,  were  not  shaped  in  a  democratic 
mould,  but  based  on  the  old  republic  of  Rome,  modified  by 
the  Socratic  idea  of  the  A/>ioto< — the  chief  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  i^4f  men  of  the  state. 

Somewhat  resembling  Marten  in  the  cast  of  his  mind, 
and  in  the  bent  of  his  opinions,  was  William  Strode,  one  of 
the  associates  of  Eliot  and  Holies  in  their  spirited  proceedings 
III  the  Parliament  of  1628-9,  ^^  one  of  the  '  vipers'  whom 
Charhfs  visited  with  imprisonment  and  fine  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  assembly .♦ 


I  did  iwt  include  tbe  name  of  this  conspiciioiu  member  of  the  Long  Plw- 

IlIaTi  T'"'*^  ^**^  "^^  "^  ^  ^«  *^^  Purlkment  of  Cbarlea,  because  a 
'f/ui/l  imn  unmen  in  utj  mind,  from  aome  expreMoni  in  D'Ewea'  Jommal,  ai  to 
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Strode  was  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and 
energy  and  decision  of  character.  He  had  no  slight  oratorical 
powers^  and  his  speeches  are  distinguished  by  a  rougher  and 
more  sarcastic  wit  than'  those  of  Marten^  and  bear  sensibly 
(and  not  unnaturally^  considering  his  sufferings  at  the  hands 
of  Charles)  the  marks  of  a  stronger  personal  dislike  to  the 
king.  On  the  principles  of  government  his  views  seem  to 
have  leant  at  an  early  period  in  the  same  direction  with  those 
of  Marten ;  though^  of  course^  as  an  attached  follower  of 
Pym,  there  was  practically  little,  if  any,  observable  difference 
between  him  and  that  statesman  on  the  point.  On  religious 
questions  Strode  was  a  Puritan,  politically,  if  not  socially. 
As  we  hear  no  imputations  against  his  private  character,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  irreproachable ;  and  his  downright 


the  identity  of  the  Strode  of  the  earlier  Parliaments  of  Charles  with  the  Strode 
with  whom  we  are  now  concerned.  D'Ewes  speaks  of  the  latter  in  the  January 
of  1642  as  *  a  young  fnan  and  unmarried;'  assigning  these  as  reasons  for  his 
stoat  behaviour  in  refusing  to  leave  the  House  when  the  king  made  the  attempt 
to  seize  him  and  the  other  four  members.  All  seemed  to  depend  on  the  possible 
age  of  the  Strode  of  1628-9  at  the  commencement  of  1642,  and  on  the  sense 
in  which  IVEwes  might  employ  the  expression  'young  man.'  The  balance  of 
probabilities  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  patriots  of 
1628  and  1642;  but  I  was  still  not  quite  determined  on  the  point.  Mr. 
Forster^s  remarks  (1858),  however,  have  led  me  to  look  at  the  matter  again ; 
and  the  result  is  a  confirmation  of  my  previous  impression.  Mr.  Forster 
{Historical  EsMoys,  &c,  vol.  i.  p.  20),  at  the  close  of  a  note  on  Strode,  observes, 
*  I  had  written  thus  far  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  further  inquiry ;  and 
the  result  is  a  dear  conviction  to  my  mind  that  the  Strode  of  the  Parliaments 
of  James  and  the  early  Parliaments  of  Charles,  and  the  Strode  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  in  whose  identity  every  historian  and  writer  upon  these  times,  so 
£iir  as  I  am  aware,  has  hitherto  implicitly  believed,  and  who,  as  one  and  the 
same  speaker,  fill  a  large  place  in  both  editions  of  the  Parliamentary  History, 
were  two  distinct  persons.'  His  proof  of  this  consists  in  the  references  to  the 
Strode  of  the  I^ong  Parliament  in  I^Ewes  as  '  a  young  man,'  ezpkuning  (Mr. 
Forster  considers)  what  bad  previously  puzzled  him,  '  that  Clarendon,  in  remark- 
ing  on  the  arrest  of  the  five  members,  should  bring  himself  to  talk  of  a  man 
who  had  sat  in  the  last  two  Parliaments  of  James,  and  in  all  the  Parliaments 
of  Cliarles,  who  had  been  a  foremost  actor  in  the  great  scene  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  third  Parliament,  and  who  for  his  spirited  and  manly  conduct  that  day 
had  suflered  persecution  and  long  imprisonment,  as  he  speaks  of  Strode.  After 
observing  that  three  of  the  five  members  impeached  were  really  distinguished 
men,  he  (Clarendon)  adds,  '  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  and  Mr.  Strode  were  persons 
of  too  low  an  account  and  esteem ;  and  though  their  virulence  and  malice  was 
as  conspicuous  and  transcendent  as  any  man's,  yet  their  reputation,  and  interest 
to  do  any  mischief,  otherwise  than  in  concurring  in  it,  was  so  small,  that  they 
gained  credit  and  authority  by  being  joined  with  the  rest,  who  had,  indeed,  a 
great  influence.' '     Such  is  the  case  ayainst  the  identity  of  Strode.    An  euuui- 
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39  EKi.  (i597-«)    .    . 

WtUini  Stndc  «f.    . 

.    (Co.  of  Daron). 

43  EEz.  (1601)    .     .     . 

Wn&a  Strode^  Mfi/ 

(Rrnptoo). 

I  J«BC»  I.  (1604-10). 

WObrnm  SUoAt,  km^     , 

.    (FljvptoB). 

MicUrd  Strode,  km^     . 

.    (JBmllltoi^  CO.  Deron). 

13  Jamci  I.  (1614).     . 

WiUkB  Strode,  imi^     , 

.     (Hymptoa). 

18  JoMS  I.  (1631-3)  . 

WDfiam  Strode^  Im^     . 

.    (FfyBpton). 

Johm  B^jnatf  Ci^. 

.    (JBriif/oH;  CO.  Donet). 

31  JOMS  I.  (1634-5)  . 

HlUiam  Strode^  kmgki     . 

.    (Co.  at  Denm). 

Wilfiui  Strode^  feuiUmmM 

1    (Bermlsiam),  riee  ThfM. 
Cheeke,  kni^  wbo 
elected  tonftferCo. 
ofEwz. 
(Fljinpton). 

1  Chtrkt  I.  (1635)     . 

\l  ilfauB  Strode,  e«g.     .    . 

I  Cberlct  I.  (1636) 


15  Charles  I.  (April  1640)  >riUiam  Strode,  e«9. 

Ridiaid  Strode,  knigbt 

16  Charles  I.  (Sot,  1640)  William  Strode,  esq,     . 

[died  Sept.  1645.] 
Ridiatd  Strode,  knight 
WnUam  Strode,  ef^.     . 


WiQiam  Strode  yesOflMa     {MermUiom)^  nta  with 

Sir  TliQiiias  Cbeeke. 
William  Strode,  etq,    .     .    (FfyviptflD). 
William  Strode^  5«i/.  .     .    (Btraltiam). 
Ridiard  Strode,  knight     .     (Bridport). 
3  Charles  I.  (1638-9).     William  Strode,  ^m/^mnm    (Beralsiomy. 

(Pljmpton). 
(BeraUiom),    with   Sir 

Thos-Cheeke. 

(Flympton). 

(IldiesteTfOO.  Somerset), 

returned     under     a 

writ  iasoed  Sept.  35> 

1645. 

From  the  ahove  it  is  clear  that  the  Strode  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  is  Sir 

William  Strode,  who  sits  either  for  Flympton   or  fbr  the  eoonty  of  Devon. 

There  is  also  a  Sir  ]Uchard  Strode,  who  sits  fbr  Beralston  in  the  Pteliament  of 

1604,  for  Bridport  in  the  second  Parliament  of  Charles,  and  for  Flympton  in 

the  Parliaments  of  April  and  November,  1640.    The  Mr.  Strode  of  the  Fmr- 

liament  of  1631   is  John,  not  WUlictm.     In  the  last  Fteliament  of  James 

(i634-5)f  App^iui  for  the  first  time,  on  a  second  election,  a  William  Strode, 

gantUman,  who  sits  for  Beralston,  and  continues  to  do  so  onder  the  same 

designation  till  April,  1640,  when  the  M.P.  for  Beralston  is  called  William 

Htrode,  eiq,  /  and  this  designation  is  repeated  with  the  Strode  of  the  Long 

Parliament,  who  also  sits  for  Beralston.    Another  William  Strode,  etq,  appears 

for  the  flnt  time  in  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles,  sitting  fbr  Flympton,  the 

(lid  l)orough  of  Sir  William  Strode,  who  now  disappears  St>m  the  lists.     Thi$ 

William  Strode,  however,  appears  as  member  for  Flympton  only  in  the  first 
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regard.  Clarendon  says  of  him,  that  he  was  '  one  of  the 
fiercest  men  of  the  party,  and  of  the  party  only  for  his 
fierceness  /  a  statement  which  seems  to  point  to  associations 

and  second  PEffliaments  of  Charles;  and  in  the  Parliamentii  of  April  and 
November,  1640,  the  only  William  Strode,  esq,  is  M.P.  fbr  Berakton.  The 
Strode  who  diitingpiished  himself  in  the  Pwliament  of  1638-9  is  indispotably 
the  one  styled  William  Strode,  gentleman.  The  question  is  therefore  reduced  to 
one,  whether  he  is  the  $ame  with  the  William  Strode,  esq.  of  the  ParUaments  of 
1640.  Fortunately,  to  prevent  further  mystification,  the  M.P.  for  Beralston  is 
dead  in  1645,  ^^^re  the  entrance  into  the  Long  Parliament  of  another  William 
Strode,  esq,  for  Ilchester.  Of  course,  unless  we  coi\jure  up  still  another 
William  Strode,  the  argument  drawn  from  D'Ewes  frtmi  age  fails,  as  both  the 
William  Strodes  were  M.Pji  as  early  as  1625.  Nor  is  it  very  likely  that 
William  Strode^  eeq.  would,  (tfter  being  absent  entirely  fro4k  the  Parliament  of 
1628,  re-appear  in  April,  1640,  fbr  the  borough  of  the  other  William  Strode^ 
who  has  sat  continuously  for  it  up  to  that  time.  A  more  probable  coi\jecture  is 
that  Sir  William  Strode,  William  Strode,  esq,.,  and  William  Strode,  gentleman^ 
represent  three  generations  in  the  same  &mily ;  that  the  second  WUltam  Strode 
retired  from  public  life  after  the  Parliament  of  1626— probably  on  Sir  William's 
death — and  died  before  April,  i640>  perhaps  before  1629,  as  William  Strode, 
gentleman,  of  the  Fta'liament  of  1628*9,  is  styled  esquire  in  the  proceedings 
against  him  after  the  dose  of  the  Parliament.  On  the  death  of  the  second 
Strode  the  title  of  esquire  would  be  transferred  to  the  third,  the  M.P.  for 
Beralston.  Who  the  William  Strode,  esq.,  of  the  later  stages  of  the  Long 
Fkrliament  may  have  been,  must  be  left  to  coiyecture,  and  is  not  of  much 
importance,  as  he  was  not  a  man  of  any  note. 

William  Strode  may  very  well  have  been  under  forty  in  1642 ;  and  this,  in 
the  eyes  of  '  an  ancient  gentleman'  such  as  IVEwes,  would  entitle  him  to  the 
name  of '  a  young  man.'  All  other  authorities  make  one  and  the  same  person 
of  the  patriot  of  1628  and  1640;  and  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for 
the  very  important  and  leading  pontion  assumed  by  the  latter  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Parliament — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
proceedings  against  Strafford.  This  is  clear  enough  from  IVEwes,  and  is  tacitly 
admitted  by  Clarendon  in  the  epithet  he  bestows  on  Strode  of  one  of  the 
'ephori.'  LT  he  elsewhere  speaks  disparagin^y  of  the  iw/lnaMV  of  Strode,  he  does 
not  necessarily  dii^mte  his  previous  parliamentary  standing;  and  he  records  that 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  select  committee  of  Parliament  during  the  recess. 
But  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  his  statements  respecting  influence,  &c.,  as  he 
often  contradicts  himself.  Thus,  while  in  one  place  he  says  of  UoUes  that '  in 
all  other  contrivances  (except  the  affiiir  of  his  brother-in-law  Strafford)  he  was 
in  the  most  secret  councils  with  those  who  most  governed,  and  respected  by 
them  with  very  submiss  applications  as  a  man  of  authority,'  elsewhere  he  says, 
*  truly  I  am  persuaded,  whatever  design,  either  of  alteration  or  reformation, 
was  yet  formed — 1  mean  in  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament — was  only  com- 
municated between  Mr.  Vym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Fiennes,  Mr.  St.  John,  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Lords  Saye  and  Kimbolton,  who,  together  with  the  Earl 
of  Rothes  and  the  Lord  Loudon  (the  Scots  Commissioners),  managed  and  carried 
it  on ;  and  that  neither  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Warwick,  nor  Brooke  himself— no, 
nor  Mr,  RolUs,  or  Strode,  or  ang  of  the  rest — were  otherwise  trusted  than 
upon  occasion,  and  uuide  use  qf  according  to  their  several  gifts,'  It  b  also  to 
be  observed  that  in  the  Long  Parliament  Strode  was  returned  for  Tamworth  as 
well  as  for  Beralston ;  a  drcumstance  which  seems  to  imply  some  previous 
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L  Tiarr  *i  ^tt^ili:*'  Mrrnaicn  vr  jo^  nmusoocE  ihciaalm.  pre- 


r-.»i:K3i:;:t.nr:tt»  x  lil  3amt!«.  -wm-  x  nan.  rf  a  ^^htt  s^erior 

ii!*ri:fL,  T-*^  T^r^-.naZj  ▼»  izi:^  lisxi  x  ^fX&iaf  of  Kim :  and 
kj*  n£TKTii!«  :c  zitTiii!  f^as — ^▼^aapv^r  it*  esDesix — flciins 
ZTj,  ia-T*  'jtK^  X  <cZ  3xi:r*  ^jaz  ic/e  ^as.  i&as  cf  Hmmpden. 
H^  v^aft  ajvsT^  ^"^^7  T'Ktfcuc  azid  ccbsched  on  ^mt 
crise*  by  ejk.  :c  tie  jztiez  -z^pxzit  ^vEidencws;  bnt  his 
<4/iiiy>a  •<«=:»  v;  rare  been  »  orufn  rE^ecscd  fts  MIovcd,.  and 
Li*  own  p:2:i::al  cc^iiC-irt  i*  ncirked  br  no  fittle  indecision 
and  some  in^x^usistet-rr.  We  mav,  pertap*.  condnde  that  the 
aid  of  LL*  c&Im  aihd  di*r«*5ionaie  'udsment  was  soofht  bv 
many  of  the  leader*  of  the  Parliament,  rather  as  a  means  of 
Ofieninj?  up  any  «abject  thoroughly  to  their  own  minds,  and 
an  a  pledge  of  moderation  to  others,  than  with  any  purpose 


^ 


f(rfmitd  '/f  dutirjrtion,  ec«k>i-lning  that  n<»e  of  that  name  had  preriooslT  nt 
f'ff  uuy  KUffr>nUhir«  borcmgfa.  Hin  ooCcasixe  for  Beralfton  was  ako  Sir  thot. 
(^$iifkf.,  th«;  old  crjIl«agiK  of  William  Struie,  ^mtiemam.  There  is  a  recorded 
•pwt^li  bjr  tfim  of  the  Strodes  of  the  I'arliament  of  1625,  which  is  quite  in 
tui-^mlmtct  with  the  peculiar  sarcastic  toae  of  those  speeches  which  IVEwes 
nUrWrnUm  Ut  the  Htrrkle  of  1642.  '  Mr.  Strode  mored  for  a  grand  committee 
piiMifitly  U»  ciMjsider  of  the  king's  supply,  and  that  all  v:ho  spake  in  the  com- 
mi/f00  miffhi  ajtjtiy  lhem$t:1r^a  io  thiM,  ho^  ttco  subtidies  and fifleene,  paifalU 
fnor»  than  untt  ytiar  h^ncp,  can  supply  a  nary  io  go  omt  in  fowrieem  days.'  It 
iiMist  Ini  otiMTVed  that  the  account  of  the  Strode  of  1628  poinU  chiefly  to 
ilw'i«l«l  ii|iiiiloNN  snd  <*iiergetic  actirm,  and  says  nothing  about  parawcvnt 
liiniifiifii.  l/fitil.  tlu'nrfore,  further  evidence  is  adduced  (and  the  fiimily  histo- 
rlMiis  of  lh«viiii«lilrii  ouKht  to  come  to  our  assiwUnce),  I  must  continue  to  believe 
niiii  I  111!  NlnNlii  who  NiiiriTod  with  Eliot  was  the  Strode  whom  Charles  attempted 
ill  siilsii  111  January,  164J. 
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of  being  entirely  guided  by  his  judgment,  or  of  carrying 
practically  into  effect  the  exact  line  of  policy  he  recom- 
mended. Pierrepont  forms  an  intermediate  link  between 
the  two  parties  into  which  the  Parliament  became  divided  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  Civil  War,  before  the  establishment  of 
the  great  demarcation  between  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents. In  his  religious  opinions  he  belonged  to  the  party 
of  tolerance,  and  ranked  himself  with  Yane  and  Cromwell ; 
on  civil  questions  he  frequently  took  a  less  decided  and 
practical  view. 

John  Maynard  and  Bulsteode  Whit£locke  were  in 
some  respects  men  of  a  not  very  dissimilar  character.  They 
were  both  constitutional  lawyers ;  in  their  ideas  of  church 
government,  Erastians ;  decidedly  opposed  to  the  episcopal 
government  as  represented  by  Laud,  and  leaning  in  pre- 
ference—the former  to  a  moderate  Episcopacy,  the  latter  to 
the  Independent  scheme.  In  both  there  is  the  same  general 
pliancy  to  circimistances,  and  in  both  the  same  firmness  on 
particular  occasions.  They  were  both  men  honest  in  their  in- 
tentions, and  with  strong  clear  minds  within  a  certain  com- 
pass ;  but  neither  of  them  possessed  the  firm  convictions  essen- 
tial to  carry  them  through  the  turmoils  of  a  revolution. 
Whitelocke  bent  to  the  storm,  while  Maynard  quietly 
avoided  it.  One  has  more  sympathy  with  Whitelocke,  but 
more  respect  for  Maynard.  But  neither  our  sympathy  nor 
respect  will  be  of  a  very  high  kind  when  we  review  the 
political  vacillations  of  their  several  lives.  Whitelocke,  in 
general  an  observer  of  truth,  and  a  really  religious  man,  was 
sometimes  led,  by  his  fear  of  personal  ill-consequences,  to 
deviate  from  the  line  of  honour  and  veracity.  His  excessive 
vanity  and  egotism,  with  his  many  better  qualities,  are  dis- 
play^ most  amusingly  in  his  account  of  his  embassy  to 
Sweden,  the  grand  event  of  his  political  life."*^  I  am  inclined 
to   think,  however,   that   some  injustice  has  been  done  to 


*  Those  fitmiliar  with  Cicero's  Letters  and  Speeches  will  be  stmck  with  the 
resemUlaiice  in  many  req>ects  between  the  character  of  the  great  orator  and 
that  of  Whitelocke.  What  the  defeat  of  Cataline's  conspiracy  was  to  Cicero 
the  embassy  to  Sweden  was  to  Whitelocke;  and  their  several  relations  to  Csesar 
and  Cromwell  were  very  similar. 
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Whitelocke^s  memory  by  the  compilation  published  after  his 
deaths  entitled  his  Memorials,  which  is  manifestly  a  book- 
seller^s  speculation^  founded  on  some  rough  notes  of  White- 
locke,  eked  out  by  scraps  from  the  newspapers,  and  other 
much  more  doubtful  sources  of  information ;  and  edited  by 
some  Royalist  who  had  little  personal  knowledge  of  the  general 
events  of  the  Civil  War,  and  who  has  not  only  made  sad 
confusion  in  dates,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  Strafford's  trial) 
has  also  introduced  certain  passages  which  may  be  safely 
pronounced  to  be  absolute  forgeries. 

John  Glynn£,  also  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  a  man  of 
decidedly  Presbyterian  views  of  church  government,  and  of 
a  more  energetic  and  less  cautious  character  than  Maynard. 
He  reappears  more  conspicuously  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
Revolution.  In  temperament  his  mind  occupies  a  middle 
place  between  that  of  Maynard  and  the  fiery  sincerity  of 
Denzil  Holles,  in  whose  character  passion  and  prejudice 
formed  so  strong  an  ingredient,  that  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
though  considerable,  were  weakened  in  their  grasp  and 
lowered  in  their  direction.  Clarendon  speaks  highly  of  his 
learning  and  accomplishments ;  but  his  religious  views  were 
narrow  and  intolerant,  and  his  pride  and  self-appreciation 
excessive.     His  private  character  was  high  and  unblemished. 

Such  were  the  leading  men  who,  together  with  Cromwell, 
grouped  themselves  around  Pym  and  Hampden,  when  the 
first  great  division  took  place  in  the  popular  party.  In 
capacity  and  energy  they  were  superior  to  their  antagonists, 
and  the  very  variety  of  their  characters  made  their  union 
upon  any  great  occasion  formidable  in  the  extreme. 

Meanwhile  Charles  was  in  Scotland,  meditating  new  at- 
tempts  on  the  freedom  of  the  Parliament,  and  endeavouring 
to  raise  up  a  party  in  the  northern  kingdom  which  should 
neutralize  the  influence  which  the  Covenanters  had  hitherto 
exercised  on  the  contest  between  himself  and  his  English 
subjects.  The  most  powerful  statesmen  in  Scotland  at  this 
period  were  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll. 

James  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  to  whose  former  ascendency 
in  the  royal  coimcils  allusion  has  already  been  made,  was  a 
Presbyterian  in  his  heart,  and  ajipeared  at  any  rate  to  desire 
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to  combine  with  this  a  devoted  loyalty  to  the  king.  As  these 
two  were  at  this  time  wholly  irreconcileable  ideas,  it  followed 
that  he  was  constantly  suspected  by  one  party  or  the  other 
of  double  dealixig,  and  he  was  probably  guilty  of  this  to 
some  extent.  Charles,  however,  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
him  in  this  respect^  since,  in  a  most  extraordinary  document 
still  preserved  to  us,  he  had  given  the  marquis  full  licence 
to  assume  the  language  of  the  Covenanters  in  dealing  with 
them,  and  in  fact  to  play  the  spy  in  their  camp,  in  the 
ulterior  interests  of  the  king  himself.  Hamilton  seems  to 
have  acted  the  part  thus  assigned  to  him  with  such  success,  as 
to  raise  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  king  whether  he  himself 
were  not  the  marquis^  dupe,  and  give  countenance  to  a  float- 
ing suspicion  that  the  powerful  nobleman  aspired  to  nothing 
less  than  the  Scotch  crown  for  his  own  head.  Owing,  per- 
haps, as  already  hinted,  to  the  influence  of  the  Scotch  Com- 
missioners in  England,  Hamilton  had  made  his  peace  with 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  party 
in  Scotland  which  stood  between  the  pure  Royalists  (an 
insignificant  minority)  and  the  Covenanters,  who  at  this 
time  owned  the  leadership  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Ea&l  op 
Argyll. 

The  character  of  this  last-named  extraordinary  man  has 
been  as  yet  little  elucidated ;  and  it  will  require  the  publica- 
tion of  family  documents,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the 
statements  of  his  opponents,  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  safe 
conclusion  respecting  his  moral  standing.  Of  his  great 
abilities  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  his  adherence  in  the 
main  to  certain  great  principles  in  Church  and  State  is  no 
less  marked.  His  mind  appears  to  have  resembled  in  some 
respects  that  of  the  younger  Vane,  with  whom  he  formed  an 
enduring  fiiendship.  There  was  the  same  depth  and  subtlety 
of  thought — perhaps  in  the  case  of  Argyll  occasionally  dege- 
nerating into  dissimulation — ^the  same  tendency  to  theory, 
and  similar  powers  of  practical  energy  when  his  theory 
demanded  it.  Whatever  his  failings,  there  appear  also  to 
have  been  religious  feelings  of  sufficient  depth  to  support 
him  in  the  darkest  hour  of  adversity.  In  physical  daring 
both  Hamilton  and  Argyll  were  understood  to  be  deficient ; 
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in  the  courage  of  persevering  endurance^  the  latter  at  least 
oannot  he  said  to  have  failed.  Both  of  them^  however^  pre- 
ferred the  more  circuitous  and  delicate  diplomacy  of  the 
cabinet  to  the  swifter  and  coarser  expedient  of  appeals  to 
force. 

Contrasting  strongly  with  these  two  noblemen^  and  in 
strong  antagonism  to  them^  stood  James  Graham,  Earl  of 
Montrose.  His  peculiar  position  at  this  time  has  been 
already  alluded  to.  His  towering  personal  ambition  aimed 
at  a  viceroyalty  in  Scotland  similar  to  that  sought  for  and 
partly  attained  by  Strafford.  He  could  tolerate  no  competing 
authority  beneath  that  of  the  crown,"*^  and  his  proud  mind 
chafed  at  the  influence  possessed  by  Hamilton  and  Argyll  as 


*  The  character  of  Montrose  is  in  several  respects  well  portrayed  by  himself 
in  some  verses  addressed  to  '  his  mistress :' — 

An  bxobllbnt  new  Ballad  to  the  Tune  of  '  I'll  nsveb  love  thbe  mobb.' 

By  the  Earl  of  Montrose, 

FIB8T   FABT. 
I. 

My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray 

That  little  world— of  tbee— 
Be  governed  by  no  other  sway 

Than  purest  monarchy. 
For  if  confusion  have  a  part 

Wliich  virtuous  souls  abhor, 
I'll  call  a  synod  in  mine  heart 

And  never  love  thee  more. 

II. 
As  Alexander  I  will  reign, 

And  1  will  reign  alone ; 
My  thoughts  did  evermore  disdain 

A  rival  on  my  throne. 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 
That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch. 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

III. 
But  I  will  reig^  and  govern  still. 

And  always  give  the  law. 
And  have  each  subject  at  my  will. 

And  all  to  stand  in  awe ; 
But  'gainst  my  batteries  if  I  find 

Thou  kick,  or  vex  me  sore. 
As  that  thou  set  me  up  a  blind, 

I'll  never  love  thee  more. 
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an  encroachment  on  his  own  peculiar  rights.  He  could  the 
less  brook  the  ascendency  of  those  noblemen,  because  it 
rested  on  so  different  a  basis  from  that  on  which  he  was  con- 
scious that  his  own  might  be  established.  Although  the  paths 
of  state  intrigue  had  not  been  untrodden  by  him,  he  was 
aware  of  being  far  less  conversant  with  their  labyrinths  than 
either  of  his  rivals ;  and  his  own  overbearing  temperament 
pointed  out  to  him  the  short  road  of  open  force  as  the  most 
suitable  to  his  peculiar  genius.  With  the  decision  of  cha- 
racter, however,  which  commands  great  military  successes, 
Montrose  failed  to  combine  the  sagacious  self-restraint  and 
constant  attention  to  seeming  trifles  which  marked  the  career 
of  Wentworth,  and  so  nearly  crowned  it  with  complete  suc- 
cess. His  course  was  therefore  brilliant,  but  brief  in  its 
duration.  The  sudden  efforts  of  his  genius  filled  the  minds 
of  his  contemporaries  with  astonishment ;  but  their  effects  were 
evanescent,  for  they  wanted  the  support  of  a  carefully  and 
patiently  worked-out  system.  At  the  time  of  the  king^s 
visit  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  a 
charge  of  treasonable  designs,  and  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But  the  arrival  of 
Charles,  which  had  been  much  dreaded  by  the  Covenanting 


IT. 

And  in  the  empire  of  thine  heart. 

Where  I  should  solely  be. 
If  others  do  pretend  a  part. 

Or  dare  to  vie  with  me,— 
Or  if  committees  thon  erect, 

And  go  on  such  a  score, 
I'll  laugh  and  nng  at  thy  neglect. 

And  never  love  thee  mai'e. 

V. 

But  if  thou  wilt  prove  faithful  then. 

And  constant  of  thy  word, 
I'll  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen. 

And  famous  by  my  sword ; 
I'll  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 

Was  never  heard  before, 
ril  crown  and  deck  thee  all  with  bays. 

And  love  thee  more  and  more. 

— Memoirs  of  the  Marqitit  of  MotUrose,  by  Mark   Napier  (1856),  voL  i. 
Appendix,  pp.  xxxiv.  xxxv. 
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chiefs^  soon  produced  a  sensible  change  in  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Scotland ;  and  although  the  person  of  Montrose  continued 
for  a  short  space  nominally  under  restraint,  his  rivalB  soon 
found  themselves  in  much  greater  danger  than  their  seeming 
prisoner.  The  personal  influence  of  Charles  was  speedily 
felt  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  and  council-chamber^  and  the 
party  opposed  to  Hamilton  and  Argyll  gradually  raised  its 
head  again  under  royal  countenance.  The  two  noblemen, 
whom  a  common  danger  united  for  the  time  in  a  bond  of 
alliance,  were  compelled  to  temporize,  and  to  moderate  many 
of  their  previous  proceedings  against  the  king's  favourites  and 
advisers.  This  did  not,  however,  disarm  the  resentment  of 
the  king,  and  he  was  clearly  hesitating  between  the  opposite 
schemes  of  conciliation  and  open  vengeance  at  the  time  of 
the  remarkable  occurrence  called  '  the  Incident.'  Hamilton 
and  Argyll,  on  the  1 2th  of  October,  suddenly  withdrew  them- 
selves to  a  seat  of  the  former's,  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
declaring  themselves  in  danger  fix)m  a  plot  which  they  had 
discovered  to  be  on  the  point  of  execution  against  their 
liberty  and  lives.  The  king,  hereupon,  demanded  their 
sequestration  from  their  seats  in  Parliament,  on  the  strength 
of  alleged  treasonable  correspondence  on  their  part,  the 
discovery  of  which  was,  he  suggested,  the  real  cause  of  their 
flight.  This  demand  was  not,  however,  complied  with,  and 
on  the  aSth  it  was  voted  that  they  should  be  recalled  to  their 
legislative  duties.  The  whole  affair  was  carefully  examined  in 
Scotland,  and  the  results  of  the  inquiry  were  transmitted  to 
England  by  the  committee  of  the  English  Parliament  resident 
in  Edinburgh.  It  is  difficult,  with  our  present  sources  of  infor- 
mation, to  trace  with  distinctness  the  real  facts ;  but  a  few 
points  seem  to  be  ascertained.  Through  William  Murray, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  some  com- 
munication was  opened  between  the  imprisoned  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose and  Charles.  Montrose  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king 
'  touching  matters  concerning  his  crown  and  honour.'  This 
letter,  there  is  little  doubt,  contained  an  accusation  of  treason 
against  Hamilton,  Argyll,  and  the  Earl  of  Lancrick,  Hamil- 
ton's brother.  This  was  followed  by  a  second  letter  '  to  his 
majesty,  more  full.'     '  On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  October,  the 
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Earl  of  Montrose  sent  a  third  letter ;  and  then  the  kin^^/ 
according  to  Murray's  testimony,  ^  said  it  went  very  liij^li/  and 
^  resolved  to  acquaint  the  Lord  Chancellor.'  This  is  the  first 
thread  in  the  affair;  we  must  now  take  up  a  second.  A 
Scotch  colonel  of  the  name  of  John  Cochrane,  according  to 
Murray^s  testimony,  desired  one  day  to  speak  privately  with 
his  Majesty,  which  Murray  '  brought  him  to  do,  because  he 
would  dechure  it  to  nobody/  He  spoke  to  Murray  touching 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  after- 
wards they  had  discourse  with  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
others  at  the  Lord  Amond's  house.  Amond  was  the  second 
in  command  of  the  army.  According  to  Crawford,  Murray 
asked  him  and  Cochrane  if  they  had  heard  of  the  Earl  of 
Montrose's  letter,  in  which  he  had  accused  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  of  treason ;  and  thereupon  Crawford  himself  said 
that  Hamilton  was  a  traitor,  but  he  denies  having  added  in 
conversation  with  Cochrane  that  he  would  have  the  traitors' 
throats  cut.  Cochrane  confessed  that  he  told  Murray  that 
he  thought  Hamilton  and  Argyll  hindered  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  must  be  sequestered.  Murray  asked 
him  where  his  regiment  was  ?  He  said  at  Musselburgh,  and 
that  he  thought  he  had  still  the  command  of  it.  ^  On  Mon- 
day '  the  Earl  of  Crawford  said  to  him,  '  I  hear  you  have 
proffered  your  service  to  the  king/  and  added  that  'he 
thought  the  traitors'  throats  must  be  cut.'  The  '  Lord 
Amond '  confirmed  most  of  the  conversation  said  to  have 
passed  at  his  house.  Lieutenant-colonel  '  Hurry,'  a  name 
destined  to  disgraceful  notoriety  as  a  synonym  for  shameless 
desertion  of  all  parties,  seems  to  have  commenced  his  histo- 
rical career  of  infamy  from  this  occasion,  for  he  acknowledges 
to  sending  information  to  General  Alexander  Leslie,  and  to 
Hamilton  and  Argyll,  of  the  intention  '  that  the  two  latter 
should  be  seized  and  sent  to  one  of  the  king's  ships,'  and 
coolly  avows  that  he  then  went  to  dine  with  the  chief  con- 
spirator, Crawford.  Another  agent  in  the  plot.  Captain 
William  Steward,  disclosed  plainly  that  the  above  two  noble- 
men and  Lanerick  were  to  be  seized,  and  that  about  four 
hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  joined  in  a  party  '  to 
suppress '  Hamilton  and  Argyll.      Such  are  the  points  dis- 
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closed  in  the  evidence  in  the  fragmentary  form  in  which  we 
possess  it."*^  From  other  less  certain  sources  of  information 
(Clarendon^  in  one  form  of  his  MS.  at  any  rate,  included) 
we  gather  that  Montrose  was  the  leader  in  the  whole  plot, 
and  that  it  included  a  suggestion  to  Charles  to  assassinate 
the  accused  noblemen.  This  suggestion,  according  to  one 
version  of  Clarendon^s,  the  king  rejected  with  horror.  Pro- 
bably, however,  the  story  of  the  intended  assassination  had 
its  origin  in  the  expressions  of  Crawford  above  quoted ;  and 
unless  we  place  that  interpretation  on  the  words  of  the  king 
respecting  Montrose^s  letter,  '  that  it  went  very  high,*t  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  attributing  such  advice  to 
the  earl.  The  king's  knowledge  of  the  plot,  to  whatever 
lengths  it  may  have  gone,  is  distinctly  ascertained ;  and  the 
court  never  ventured  to  put  forth  any  different  version  of 
their  own,  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  the  evidence. 

The  English  Parliament  reassembled  on  the  aoth  of 
October,  and  the  Commons  were  engaged  in  listening  to, 
and  commenting  on,  a  report  by  Pym  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  sit  during  the  recess.  Some  of 
the  contents  of  this  docimient  suggested  grave  misgivings 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  king.  The  disbanding  of  the 
English  army,  which  (by  arrangement  with  the  Scotch)  was 
to  have  been  completed  by  the  15th  of  October,  had  been 
arrested  at  the  last  moment  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Vane  (secretary  of  state)  in  the  king's  name,  enjoining 
Sir  Michael  Emley,  the  commander  at  Berwick,  to  stay  the 
disbanding  of  the  forces  there  until  further  orders.  The 
report  referred  to  the  mysterious  affair  in  Scotland,  and 
Pym  added  that,  '  in  regard  some  of  the  parties  suspected  to 
have  a  hand  in  that  design  are  suspected  to  be  Papists,  the 


•  It  b  given  in  Rashworth's  Memorials,  but  very  imperfectly.  Another 
summary  is  supplied  by  D'fiwes,  as  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  (jfforf.  i6af 
pp.  95  B — 97  b),  which  gives  us  the  important  point  omitted  by  Rushworth  of 
the  three  letters  of  Montrose  to  the  king,  and  his  remark  thereupon.  It  has 
been  hitherto  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  or  in  what  way  the  earl  oommnni- 
cated  with  Charles. 

t  This  appears,  however,  to  refer  rather  to  Hamilton's  alleged  designs  on 
the  crown;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  chancellor  was  to  be 
consulted. 
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committee  did  conceive  that  they  might  have  correspondency 
with  the  like  party  here,  and  therefore  commanded  him 
yesterday  to  write  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  place 
convenient  guards  in  several  places  of  the  city  till  he  re- 
ceived further  directions  from  the  Parliament ;  and  likewise 
to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark ;  and  that  they  should  observe  such  further  direc- 
tions as  they  should  receive  from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who,  in 
lus  majesty's  absence,  is  appointed  general  on  this  side  Trent/ 
Another  fact  mentioned  by  Pym  proved  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  alarm  caused  by  the  Scotch  business.  '  There  came 
to  me,'  he  reported,  '  at  my  lodgings  at  Chelsea,  Sir  John 
Berkeley  and  Serjeant-major  O'Neale,  who  said  they  heard 
they  were  accused,  and  had  rashly  withdrawn  themselves, 
but,  upon  better  consideration,  they  were  returned  to  submit 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  House/  The  House  of  Commons 
hereupon  resolved  '  that  Sir  John  Berkeley  be  sent  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  and  Daniel  O'Neale  to  the  gatehouse/  That 
they  had  good  grounds  for  this  resolution,  we  might  infer 
from  expressions  in  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  the  king's  secretary  of  state  at  this  period ;  and 
the  inference  is  frdly  confirmed  by  subsequent  examinations 
of  witnesses.  The  king,  it  appears,  not  discouraged  by  the 
ill-results  of  his  former  intrigues  with  the  English  army, 
had  renewed  them  during  his  progress  northwards ;  and  this 
Daniel  O'Neale  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  the  new 
negotiations.  The  object,  as  before,  was  to  bring  the  army 
southwards,  and  either  disperse  the  Parliament  or  seize  on 
the  persons  of  the  leading  popular  members.  The  plot, 
however,  was  now  enlarged  in  its  dimensions,  and  embraced 
the  undisbanded  Scotch  army,  which  it  was  thought  might 
possibly  be  combined  in  the  enterprise,  or  at  least  per- 
suaded to  remain  neutral.  Of  course  this  was  to  be  the 
particular  work  of  the  king  himself,  and  was  doubtless  one 
principal  object  in  his  Scotch  expedition.  The  leading  Scotch 
statesmen  were  to  be  won  over,  or  committed  to  safe  custody 
on  some  plausible  grounds ;  and  the  difficulties  in  arranging 
the  contemporaneous  disbanding  of  the  two  armies  were  to 
be  made  the  pretext  for  keeping  together  some  of  the  regi- 
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attempted  to  rooae  jealousy  in  Scotland  gainst  the  inflnence 
of  the  English  Parliament.  They  kept  ap  a  continuous  cor- 
rf^spondence  with  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  London 
ipf^  which  Pym  presided ;  and,  indeed,  the  eiristence  of  the 
l^ipular  party  may  be  considered  as  resting,  during  the  recess 
and  the  months  immediately  following  it,  on  the  watchfulness 
and  exertions  of  these  three  men,  PjTn,  Hampden,  and 
Piirnrifm.  Pym  was  assisted  by  a  few  of  the  abler  or  more 
inflfH!ntial  members  of  the  two  Houses,  who  assembled  at 
Ills  \iAy(\\\^%  and  Ix>rd  Mandeville's  house  at  Chelsea,  or  at 
ili«  Karl  of  Holland's  house  at  Kensington.  The  names  of 
wim«  of  this  rrmnarkablc  party  have  been  preserved  by  a 
miliM'qtiiTtit  af^usation  of  the  king's  against  one  of  them. 
Arnoti^  tli(;  jMserH  were  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Newport, 
\fi%ri\%  Hiiy(!  aihI  Sclc,  Mandeville,  and  Wharton;  of  the 
lloimo  of  (!<irnm()nH  there  are  particularized,  Lord  Dungarvon 
(I'lrlnut  win  of  tlio  Karl  of  Cork)  and  Sir  John  Clotworthy, 
a  Dnvonnliin)  iiiaii  who  had  property  in  Ireland.     The  Earl 
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of  Newport  iru  accused  of  najing  at  one  of  these  meetings, 
'  If  Aere  be  such  a  plot,  yet  here  are  his  [the  king's]  wife 
and  children.'  Indeed,  ^though  Charles  was  in  Scotland, 
Henrietta  and  her  family  were  residing  at  Oatlands ;  and 
around  her  gathered  (by  express  orders  from  the  king) 
another  party,  of  the  more  devoted  Royalists  and  their  secret 
and  avowed  friends.  Between  the  two  cabinet  councils  a 
beautiful  and  clever  woman,  Lucy  Countess  of  Carlisle,  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  flitted  to  and  &o,  carrying 
with  her  a  large  amount  of  gossip  respecting  the  intentions 
of  the  respective  parties,  which  serred  as  her  recommen- 
dation to  both.  Her  elder  brother,  the  eaii,  was,  we  have 
seen,  decidedly  of  the  Puritan  party ;  her  younger,  Henry 
Percy,  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  first  army  ^ot  j 
her  husband  ('James  Hay')  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  <^  bis  wife.  She  herself  admired,  above  all  things, 
talent  and  success;  and  found  her  amusement  in  the  in- 
trigues and  excitement  of  state  dissensions.  Wentworth  had 
at  first  arrested  her  fancy ;  nor  did  she  desert  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  fall.  But  when  the  grave  closed  over  him,  she 
turned  with  enthusiasm  to  the  man  whose  genius  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  subverting  his  schemes  and  bringing  him  to  the 
block,  and  thenceforward  became  the  professed  admirer  of 
'  Mr.  Pym.'  Scandal  had,  as  usual,  its  say  on  the  matter, 
and  has  left  us  as  wise  as  before  respecting  the  exact  cha- 
racter of  the  lady's  whim,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
carried. 

The  arrest  of  Berkeley  and  O'Neale  had  been  foreseen  by 
the  party  at  Oatlands,  and  had  caused  them  much  unessiness. 
On  the  29th  of  September  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  wrote  to 
Charles :  '  Yesterday,  at  Oatlands,  I  understood  that  Sir 
Jo.  Berkeley  and  Capt.  O'Neale  were  come  over,  and  that 
they  had  been  the  day  before  privately  at  Weybridge.  1 
was  bold  then  to  deliver  my  opinion  to  the  queen,  that  I 
did  believe,  if  they  continued  in  England,  they  would  be 
arrested.  Her  majesty  seemed  {when  I  told  it  her)  to 
apprehend  no  less,  and  will,  I  believe,  order  that  notice  may 
be  given  to  them  of  the  danger.'  The  warning  came  too 
late ;  and  the  two  fiigitives  seem  to  have  made  a  merit  of 
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j('»r  X.  1^  I  ji:i:e  dxaz  ssi^iy  "v:!!  ams  :£  casr  en&iw^    It  vai 

a/^rt  fUit^,  isiarkai  pnt-«iiir«jce  of  ei=r:&izL  scaxesnen  in  Pto- 
W4/r,#nr.-r.;  had  urx  ocJy  niscc  &  zcw  portr  is.  the  Houses*  but 
h*d  f^^.*^:9:«l  iODUE:  chanzc  in  the  feeiins:  erf  the  countiT  at 
\M%$r.  ft  \0i^n  to  be  coaunon  matter  ot*  conrcrsation  among 
t\^0^,  nirwned  from  the  scene  of  actiom  that  the  ting  had  of 
hw  ^/irri  fr»*  vjU  redresAed  ail  the  national  grieTances,  whik 
t^»^^  Mnhttlf0iM  and  «elf<-fteekin^  popular  leaders  had  themselTes 
fUrttd;  fudUiufg  bfit  aven^  personal  wron^,  and  secure  a  per- 
ff^'tii$iy  iA  U'4innUu\e  power.  The  mere  lapse  of  time  i»  always 
hfourMs',  Uf  f:imnUinUA  authorities,  and  the  king  was  fast 
m4,f4rihp[    ht«    n^rtmud    in    England  simply   through  the 
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treacherous  memory  of  an  undisceming  public.  He  had  only 
to  confirm  this  new  popular  delusion  by  preserving  for  a 
short  time  the  outward  semblance  of  that  character  which  was 
assigned  to  him^  and  the  game  was  his  own.  But^  for- 
tunately for  Pym  and  his  party^  and  happily  for  England^ 
Charles^  though  ingenious  in  weaving  plots^  never  could  be 
satisfied  with  one  plot  at  a  time ;  and  by  the  complexity  and 
incompatibility  of  his  schemes^  rather  than  any  inherent 
want  of  feasibility  in  each  particular  one^  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  a  most  deplorable  political  bungler.  The  broken 
details  of  the  king^s  intrigues  were  carefully  examined^  and 
brought  into  some  connected  form  by  the  industry  of  Pym, 
and  were  then  employed  by  him  as  powerftd  instruments  for 
rallying  again  to  his  views  the  wavering  opinion  of  the 
country.  Thus,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  pressed  on  the 
House  the  probability  of  the  plot  in  Scotland  being  connected 
with  one  in  England,  since  it  had  always  been  found  that  the 
designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  two  kingdoms  had  gone 
hand  in  hand.  He  was  supported  by  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard, 
who  broke  the  silence  which  had  followed  the  reading  of  the 
report,  by  urging  the  necessity  of  a  conference  with  the 
Lords  concerning  the  security  of  the  kingdom  and  Par- 
liament. Falkland  and  Hyde  vainly  advised  that  they  should 
leave  the  business  of  Scotland  to  the  Parliament  there,  and 
not  bring  up  fears  and  suspicions  without  very  certain  and 
undoubted  grounds,  but  for  the  present  consider  of  con- 
tinuing the  pay  of  Sir  Michael  Ernley^s  five  imdisbanded 
companies  of  foot  in  Berwick.  Sir  Walter  Erie  and  others, 
who  supported  Pym  and  Rudyard's  views,  felt  that,  however 
vague  and  indistinct  might  be  the  nature  of  the  apprehended 
danger  in  England^  its  existence  in  some  shape  was  not 
problematical^  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  excessive  precaution  than  expose  themselves  unprotected 
to  an  uncertain  future.  The  majority  of  the  House  acquiesced 
in  this  view,  and  a  conference  was  appointed  and  held  with 
the  Lords,  which  Pym  conducted,  and  which  led  to  various 
orders  that  a  strong  guard  should  be  kept  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  that  all  supplies  of  pay  to  the 
undisbanded  troops  should  be  stopped.     The  safety  of  the 
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i^overeri  k:  aZL  Tlbers  3ave  been,  some  vell-afccted  Pv- 
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it.'  Tlie  kinjr  Itcnaeif.  when,  it  wo:*  rco  late  to  saTe  appev- 
^mctAj  recTjiIed  &ocn  one  part  ot'  his  pLui.  and  sent  firesli 
r>rrfere  thronsh  Secretarr  Vane  ro  Sir  Micfaari  Emkr,  to 
di.^han#i  the  remaiiuier  of  the  &oc  at  Benrick,  whidi  was 
aftyjTrKn^T  at  once  dcme.*  Hampden  and  ArmTiie,  pazsnig 
throHj^h  that  town  on  a  jonmeT  which  ther  made  into  Yofk- 
%}i\rf.  on  the  armv  business,  on  the  17th  of  October,  reported 
X/f  the  HooAe  bv  letter,  from  pergonal  obserration,  this  satis- 
tsuiUfTj  re»Tilt.  The  king,  however,  was  nnable  to  restrain 
h\ttishh\f  frffjn  exhibiting  nnmistakeable  tokens  in  hb  inter- 
r/mr^,  with  the  English  Parliamentary  Conunittee  in  Scotland 
r/f  th#;  reiientment  inspired  by  these  disappointments  of  his 
M;h#rrne.  To  imch  an  extent  was  this  discourteous  demeanour 
f'Hmf'A,  that  Ficnnes  and  Stapylton,  in  a  letter  of  the  30th 
//f  Of^Anrr,  openly  complained  of  it,f  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
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committee  vere  anxious  to  be  released  aa  soon  as  possible 
firom  their  imcomfortable  post.  Still  they  did  not  Cail  to 
fenutsmit  to  London  the  examinations  taken  in  Scotland  of 
the  parties  implicated  ia  the  '  Incident ;'  and  the  depositions 
vere  read  aloud  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of 
November.* 

Unable  to  cope  with  Pym'a  sagacity  by  fair  means,  some 
of  the  more  violent  among  the  RoyaUsts  had  recourse  to 
threats  and  attempts  on  his  life.  On  the  25th  of  October 
an  incident  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons  vhich  must 
have  convinced  every  one  of  the  hazards  incurred  by  those 
who  put  themselves  forward  aa  popular  leaders.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  more  than  one  contemporary  annalist,  and  is  thus 
recorded  by  I^Ewea  :  '  The  serjeant,  receiving  a  letter  at  the 
door  of  a  porter,  directed  to  Mr.  Pym,  brought  it  in  to  him, 
who,  opening  it,  there  fell  down  before  him,  out  of  the  letter, 
an  abominable  rag,  iiill  of  filthy  abominable  matter.  Mr. 
Pym,  finding  the  letter,  upon  the  perusal  of  the  beginning  of 
it,  to  be  a  scandalous  libel,  informed  the  House  of  it,  where- 
upon it  was  carried  up  to  Mr,  Rushworth,  the  clerk-assistant, 
to  read.  Mr.  Pym  was  called  in  it  bribe-taker,  traitor,  and 
other  opprobrious  names ;  and  then  the  party  who  pretended 
to  be  the  author  of  the  letter  said,  that  he  had  sent  him  a 
cdout  drawn  through  a  plague-sore,  which  he  had  running 
upon  him,  hoping  that  the  same  should  kill  him  by  infection ; 
which,  if  it  did  not,  be  said  he  had  a  daggard  which  he  in- 
tended should  do  it.  Whereupon,  the  said  clerk-assistant, 
having  read  so  far,  threw  down  the  letter  into  the  House, 
and  so  it  was  spumed  away  out  of  the  doors.  The  porter 
was  then  called  in  to  the  bar  who  brought  the  letter,  to  know 
of  whom  he  had  it ;  who  answered,  plainly  and  clearly,  that 
he  received  it  that  morning  from  a  man  on  horseback,  whom 
he  knew  not,  on  Fish-street-hill,  who  gave  him  twelve-pence 
to  deliver  it  with  great  care  and  speed. 'f  The  fact  of  a 
gentleman  being  stabbed  in  Westminster  Hall  a  few  days 
afterwards  by  a  ruffian  who  escaped,  was  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  author  of  the  letter  had  attempted  to  keep   his 


•  Sari.  Mas.  163,  p.  95  b,  Ac.  t  Ibi^-  PP-  36  ».  37  s 
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word  in  the  latter  part  of  his  threat^  on  the  failure  of  the 
former.* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  dangers  such  as  these  that  Pym  and 
his  colleagues  pursued  their  noble  task ;  but  the  personal 
peril  which  they  incurred  probably  weighed  less  heavily  on 
their  spirits  than  the  anxiety  attending  the  instability  of 
public  opinion  on  certain  leading  points  of  their  policy. 
Baffled  as  Charles  had  been  in  one  part  of  his  schemes^  suffi- 
cient success  had  attended  him  on  other  points  to  excite 
grave  misgivings  as  to  the  result  in  the  minds  of  any  but 
most  determined  men.  The  attendance  of  members^  which 
had  been  from  the  commencement  of  the  Parliament  rather 
irregular^  during  the  second  session  showed  a  marked  dimi- 
nution; and  this  secession^  as  may  be  supposed^  affected 
principally  the  popular  party.  Tlie  trimmers  and  waiters-on- 
Providence  were  in  doubt  whether  the  parliamentary  leaders 
would  prove  equal  to  the  extraordinary  emergency ;  and  until 
fortune  declared  herself  more  decidedly,  they  pursued  the 
convenient  course  of  absenteeism.  The  court  and  its  new  re- 
cruits mustered  in  considerable  strength,  and  although  unable 
to  make  head  against  Pym  on  the  subject  of  the  army  plot 
and  the  Scotch  incident,  on  other  more  doubtful  questions 
the  reactionists  soon  exhibited  increased  influence.  Such 
was  the  case  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  on  which  it  became 
evident  that  the  new  opposition  could  present  the  boldest 
and  most  formidable  front.  In  the  previous  session,  Hyde 
had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  chicanery  in  order  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  bill  for  abolishing  episcopal  government. 
In  the  present  session,  however,  Pym  and  his  associates 
thought  it  prudent  to  drop  the  more  sweeping  measure,  and 
fall  back  upon  their  older  proposition  for  disabling  '  spiritual 


\ 


*  Forster's  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  226.  Mr.  Forater  lias  given,  from  a  con- 
temporary pamphlet,  a  copy  of  this  letter.  The  superscription  was  *  To  my 
honoured  friend  John  Pym,  Esquire,'  and  within  were  these  words :  *  Master 
Pym — Do  not  think  that  a  guard  of  men  can  protect  you,  if  you  persist  in  your 
courses  and  wicked  designs.  I  have  sent  a  paper  mef^scnger  to  you  ;  and  if  this 
do  not  touch  your  heart,  a  da^er  shall,  so  soon  as  I  am  recovered  of  my  plague. 
In  tlie  meantime  you  may  be  forborne,  because  no  better  man  may  be  endangered 
for  you.  Repent,  traitour !'  From  D'Ewes'  account  it  would  seem  this  is  a 
traiucript  of  only  part  of  the  letter. 
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peraons'  from  exercising  temporal  iiinctdoiu.  The  exceUmit 
judgment  displayed  in  this  step  is  proved  by  the  complaint 
of  Clamidon,  that '  the  content  vhich  many  men  had  to  see 
the  fonaer  Tiolence  declined,  and  more  moderate  connsels 
pursued,  prerailed  to  inx,  that  the  bill  was  received  and  read, 
and  the  same  reasons,  with  some  subsequent  actions  and 
accidents,  prerailed  afterwards  for  the  passing  it  in  the  House 
of  Conmuma,  though  it  received  a  greats  opposition  than  it 
had  done  formeriy.'  The  bill  was  introduced  on  the  aist  of 
October,  and  read  a  third  time  two  days  afterwards.  Sir 
Sdward  Deering,  who  had  introduced  the  former  bill  for 
abolishing  episcopal  government,  now  exhibited  symptoms 
of  8  change  of  sentiments,  and  advised  the  convocation  of  a 
national  synod.  Hyde  and  Falkland  distinguished  them- 
selves by  opposing  it  in  every  stage,  the  latter  giving  as  a 
reason  that  the  Lords  would  reject  the  bill.  Holies,  lyEwee, 
and  others  maintained  their  former  views.  Clarendon  tells 
OB  that,  on  '  Lord  Falkland  then  concurring  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Hyde  iu  opposing  it,  Mr.  Hampden  said,  that  be  was 
aorry  to  find  a  noble  lord  had  changed  his  opinion  since  the 
time  the  last  bill  to  this  purpose  had  passed  the  House ;  for 
he  then  thought  it  a  good  bUl,  but  now  he  thought  this  an 
ill  one.  To  which  the  Lord  Falkland  presently  replied,  that 
he  had  been  persuaded  at  that  time  by  that  worthy  gentle- 
man to  believe  many  things  which  he  had  since  found  to  be 
untrue ;  and  therefore  he  had  changed  his  opinions  in  many 
particulars,  as  well  as  to  things  as  persons.'  It  appears  from 
D'Ewes  that  Hampden  did  not  return  from  Scotland  till  the 
early  part  of  November ;  so  that  Clarendon  is  wrong  in  the 
oecauon  to  which  be  attributes  this  passage  of  arms  between 
the  former  friends.  It  probably  occurred  on  iome  of  the 
subsequent  debates  on  church  government  which  were  fre- 
quent and  violent.  By  the  passing  of  this  bill  a  surer  basis 
was  afforded  for  ulterior  measiu-es  against  the  bishops  tbnn 
would  have  been  attained  by  a  close  division  (if  even  that  had 
been  now  possible)  on  the  broader  proposition. 

The  impeachment  of  the  thirteen  prelates  who  had  sanc- 
tioned the  canons  ill^ally  made  by  convocation,  was  still 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  fresh  steps  were  now  taken 
E  E 
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bjr  the  Camn^mM  in  the  proaccatiaii  ci  the.siattcr.  Oi 
f}cuJhtr  z^h,  we  raid  in  I^Ewcs  that  Mr.  Strode  mofcd 
Ufwiilnf^  the  bi«ho|».  The  rotes  which  p>f  d  against  the 
old  and  new  canons  on  the  14th  of  the  preceding  December 
were  read  br  the  clerk's  assistant,  and  then  Holies  made  1 
]ffn^  speech  to  moTe  the  Iloose  to  gire  a  name  to  their  im- 
peaehment  of  the  thirteen  bishops,  and  to  call  it  treason. 
He  was  nhowing  what  enemies  ther  had  been  to  FarliaBents 
and  liberty,  when  a  message  from  the  Lords  for  a  conference 
interrnpterl  him.  On  their  return  from  this  conference,  the 
Hrnise  fell  into  a  debate  about  the  bishops'  crimes,  and, 
amongHt  othem,  H  jde  objected  that,  as  ther  had  not  thought 
fit  to  name  it  treason  before,  thej  could  not  do  so  now.  Sir 
Arthur  Hesilrige  said  that,  as  long  as  their  accusation  was 
no  condemnation,  ther  might  proceed  to  accuse  them. 
D'Ewes  expressed  his  difference  of  opinion  from  Hyde,  re- 
calling to  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  when  it  was  last 
debated  there  whether  to  call  the  offence  a  treason  or  a  pre- 
munirc,  they  expressly  declined  naming  it,  reserving  that 
power  to  themselves.  Pym  advised  the  House  to  decline 
giving  the  offence  a  name  at  that  time,  but  to  go  up  to  the 
Lords  and  desire  them  to  sequester  the  thirteen  bishops  from 
giving  their  votes  on  the  disabling  bill  which  had  been  just 
sent  up  to  the  other  HoiLse,  because  it  was  not  fit  that  they 
should  be  parties  and  judges  in  one  and  the  same  cause. 
After  some  two  hours'  debate,  it  was  resolved  to  decline 
naming  the  offence  for  the  present;  and  next  the  second 
projKiHition  of  Pym  was  taken  into  consideration.  Sir  Henry 
Vane  the  younger,  and  some  others,  moved  to  have  alleged 
to  the  Lords  as  a  reason  for  their  request,  that  the  bishops 
hod  taken  the  oath  of  the  new  canons,  by  which  they  had 
bound  themselves  never  to  consent  to  the  bill  which  the 
Coninions  had  sent  up  for  taking  away  their  votes  in  the 
Upper  House.  Cromwell  took  another  ground,  that  they 
did  but  nmpend  the  voices  of  the  bishops  for  this  time  only^ 
till  this  l)ill  yvas  passed.  This  was  clearly  a  slip  of  the  tongue 
with  Oliver,  who  must  have  meant  to  say  that  they  only 
suspended  the  votes  of  the  bishops  till  the  fate  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  was  decided.     Anticipating,  however,  that  the 
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effect  of  tluB  Buapension  would  be  to  enture  the  patnng  of  the 
hill,  the  speaker  in  characteristic  eagerness  employed  this 
latter  expression,  and  thus  exposed  himself  to  the  retort  of 
logical  inconsistency  &om  accurate  D'Eves,  who  pointed  out 
that,  if  the  hill  patted,  the  bishops  would  for  ever  lose  their 
votes.  The  argument,  nevertheless,  inteniUd  to  he  urged  hy 
Cromwell  is  logieallif  quite  iree  from  this  objection,  since  it 
was  pouibU  that  the  bill  might  have  been  rejected  even  without 
the  bishops'  votes ;  in  which  case  the  suspension  would  only 
be  a  temporary  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  for  the  preponderating  votes  of  the  bishops  for 
themselves,  would  pass  the  bill,  the  question  arose — and  this 
was  what  Pym  and  Cromwell  wished  to  raise — whether  the 
bishops  were  to  be  allowed  by  their  presence  to  prevent  any 
change  on  which  a  majority  in  two  bodies  of  the  legislature 
were  agreed,  while  they  themselves  lay  under  a  serious  accu- 
sation from  one  of  those  bodies.  The  debate  terminated  in 
a  resolution  being  carried  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
Lords,  and  to  request  the  suspension  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Temporalities  Bill  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  epiBCopal 
bench.  This  was  an  extreme  demand,  intended  perhaps  to 
prove  to  the  Upper  House  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
not  entirely  abandoned  the  spirit  which  dictated  their  former 
bill  against  Episcopacy  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  with  reference 
to  such  a  measure  having  previously  passed  through  several 
of  its  stages  in  the  Lower  House  that  such  a  step  as  the 
present  must  be  interpreted.  The  conference  was  held,  but 
merely  led  to  a  resolution  of  the  Lords  that  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  and  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  should  be 
deferred  to  the  loth  of  November.  The  subject  was  mean- 
while pursued  in  the  Commons  in  another  branch.  There 
were  at  this  time  five  vacancies  in  the  bishoprics,  and  inti- 
mation had  been  received  that  Charles  was  about  to  nominate 
certain  clergymen  to  these  sees,  four  of  whom  had  sat  in 
convocation  and  concurred  in  the  illegal  canons.  First 
D'Ewes  and  then  Sir  Walter  Erie  brought  the  matter  before 
the  House  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  October,  the  latter  moving 
that  some  course  might  be  taken  to  stop  these  new  creations, 
in  the  present  state  of  divided  opinion  respecting  the  office  of 
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hidkOfB;  lome  in  tluU  Hooae  wiahing  them  to  be  taken  mwaj 
altogether,  and  others  that  thej  ahoold  be  reduced  to  thdr 
fuDctioDfl  in  primitive  times.  IFEwes  (with  anti-episoopal 
zealj,  said  he  oon«dered  the  two  propositions  identicaL  It 
was  recommended  that  the  expected  nominees  of  the  crown 
shoold  be  impeached  for  their  share  in  the  new  canons,  and 
then,  it  was  added,  '  let  them  take  their  bishopridLS  at  their 
hazard.'*  The  debate  dropped  for  the  time;  but  the  same 
day  Erie's  motion  was  renewed  by  Cromwell,  who  urged  i 
conference  with  the  Lords  on  the  subject,  and,  according  to 
D'Ewes,  spoke  somewhat  bitterly  against  Dr.  Hddsworth, 
Master  of  Emmanud  College,  Cambridge,  who  was  one  of  the 
nominees.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  others ;  among  the 
rest,  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  said,  that  they  might  run 
into  a  premunire  by  endeaTouring  to  stay  the  creati<m  of  any 
bishops  after  the  king  had  sent  the  cattle  d^elire.  D'Ewes 
answered  this  objection,  and,  at  the  same  time,  while  sup- 
porting Cromwell's  motion,  deprecated  the  censure  which  he 
had  passed  on  Dr.  Holdsworth.  In  subsequent  years  the 
Doctor  justified  Cromwell's  presentiments  as  to  his  leaning 
l)y  becoming  one  (^  the  king's  favourite  chaplains.  Other 
members  spoke  in  favour  of^  and  against  the  motion ;  '  and  this 
business/  D'Ewes  remarks,  'was  debated  with  as  great  earnest- 
ness almost  as  I  ever  saw  in  the  House.'  At  length,  '  after 
long  debate,  when  it  was  near  four  in  the  afternoon/  the 
Speaker  put  the  question  respecting  a  conference  with  the 
Lords  to  desire  them  to  join  with  the  Commons  in  a  petition 
to  the  king  to  stay  the  making  of  the  five  bishops  till  further 
consideration  be  had  by  both  Houses.  Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
rington  (Cromwell's  cousin)  and  Mr.  Purfoy  were  tellers 
for  the  ayes,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bowyer  and  Sir  Frederick 
Coniwallis  (whose  hat  sufiered  in  the  false  alarm  in  the 
House)  for  the  noes.  The  ayes  were  71  and  the  noes  53. 
So  the  question  passed  in  the  aflirmative,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed,  '  of  which  Mr.  Cromwell  was  nominated  the 
first,  and  myself  [D'Ewes]  the  second,  and  we  were  appointed 


•  The  only  nominee  who  had  not  sat  in  the  convocation  was  the  celebrated 
V  Prideftux. 
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to  meet  to-moiTow  mcnmmg  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
Exchequer-chamber.' 

The  disagreement  betveen  the  two  Housei  on  church 
afiaire,  vhich  became  m<»e  and  more  evident,  was  clearly  in- 
creased hj  the  greater  strength  of  the  minority  in  the  Com- 
mona  on  this  subject,  irhich  encouraged  the  majority  in  the 
Lords  to  persevere  in  their  obstructive  course.  Their  ranks 
had  been  lately  recruited  by  wveral  new  elevations  to  the 
Xaok  of  baron,  among  which  were  some  of  those  statesmen 
who  .had  been  formerly  active  on  the  popular  side.  Lord 
Digby,  who  had  been  called  to  account  in  the  Commons  for 
some  expressions  alleged  to  have  been  employed  by  him,  was 
summoned  by  the  king,  on  the  9th  of  June,  to  the  Upper 
House,  while  the  accusation  against  him  was  still  imder 
eonsideration.  Edward  Littleton,  who  had  succeeded  Finch 
as  Lord  Keeper,  was  created  Lord  Littleton  of  Mounslow  on 
the  19th  of  February;  and  on  the  »ame  day  Sir  Francis 
Seymour,  the  Earl  of  Hertfbrd's  brother,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  earlier  parliamentary  contests,  was 
summoned  to  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Seymour  of  Trow- 
bridge. The  Earl  of  Hertford  himself,  in  the  June  of  the 
same  year,  was  raised  a  step  in  the  peerage.  A  still  more 
recent  deration  was  that  of  Arthur  Capel,  on  the  6th  of 
August.  Monetary  as  well  as  political  motives  led  to  these 
creations.  Very  la^e  sums  of  money,  we  learn  from  D'Ewes, 
were  given  by  some  of  these  noblemen  for  their  titles,  and 
Lord  Capel  is  especially  mentioned  as  so  doing.  From  this 
time  they  all  more  or  leas  leant  to  the  side  of  the  crown, 
though  Littleton  trimmed  very  dexterously  between  the  two 
parties,  and  Hertford  was,  on  the  whole,  trusted  by  the 
popular  party  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Some 
mi^vings,  however,  had  been  caused  by  his  conduct  recently 
with  respect  to  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  governor 
he  had  been  appointed.  The  prince's  proper  residence  was  at 
Richmond  with  his  tutor ;  but  the  newly-created  marquis  had 
not  unnaturally  been  persuaded  to  allow  him  to  pass  most  of 
his  time  at  Oatlands,  with  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  there  could  have  been  no  objection  to 
this ;  but  Oatlands,  we  have  seen,  was  the  head-quarters  of 
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the  anti-popiilar  partj^  and  more  especially  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  priests^  whose  attendance  on  the  queen  had  been 
guaranteed  by  the  mischievous  marriage-treaty.  Hertford 
himself  was  not  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  these  ultra- 
Royalists  to  accompany  his  young  pupil  on  his  expeditions; 
and  the  Commons  with  some  alarm  saw  the  heir  to  the  crown 
exposed  without  guard  to  the  influence  of  those  who  were  in 
every  respect  most  obnoxious  to  the  nation.  On  a  motion 
from  the  Lower  House^  couched  in  very  moderate  language^ 
the  Lords  resolved  to  send  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  and  the 
Earl  of  Holland  with  a  message  to  the  queen^  explaining  the 
grounds  of  their  distrust^  and  at  the  same  time  issued  a  strict 
order  to  the  marquis  himself  to  take  care  that  the  prince's 
ordinary  residence  and  abode  be  at  his  own  house^  and  that 
no  such  person  as  might  give  cause  of  distrust  of  meddling 
with  him^  either  in  any  point  against  his  religion^  or  against 
the  security  of  his  person^  be  admitted  about  him;  and 
to  this  purpose  that  the  marquis  should  diligently  attend 
him  in  person^  as  he  would  answer  it  to  the  king  and  king- 
dom. Henrietta  Maria^  never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer^  gave 
the  Parliament  thanks  for  their  care  of  her  son.  The  occasion 
why  she  sent  for  him,  she  alleged,  was  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  one  of  his  sisters,  but  he  should  be  at  once  sent  back 
to  Richmond.  With  significant  sarcasm,  she  added,  that  she 
'  made  no  doubt  but  at  the  king^s  return  the  Parliament 
would  express  the  same  care  of  his  Majesty's  honour  and 
safety.' 

An  event,  however,  now  occurred,  compared  with  which 
all  these  minor  occasions  of  alarm  and  suspicion  sank 
into  insignificance.  On  the  ist  of  November  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  informed  the  Commons  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  great  rebellion  in  Ireland,  undertaken 
avowedly  with  the  object  of  re-establishing  the  Roman- 
catholic  faith  in  that  kingdom.  The  body  of  8000  Catholics 
whom  Strafibrd  had  raised  for  his  own  purposes,  had  long 
been  an  object  of  distrust  to  the  English  Parliament ;  and  the 
king  had  been  just  as  eager  to  keep  them  together  under 
some  pretence,  or  in  some  form  or  other.  He  had  proposed 
lending  a  body  of  them  to  the  King  of  Spain ;  but  the  Par- 
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liameot  had  s  plausible  escuse  for  not  agreeing  to  this,  as  it 
voold  be  indirectly  rendering  assiatance  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Palatine ;  they  would  not  consent  to  anything  but  a  simple 
disbanding.  But  during  the  discussion  on  this  subject, 
Charles  had  sent  secret  instructions  to  the  Earls  of  Onnond 
and  Antrim,  requiring  not  only  that  these  men  should  be 
kept  from  disbanding,  but  that,  if  possible,  12,000  more 
should  be  raised.  This  evidently  formed  one  branch  of 
the  general  project  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  '  The 
answer  which  the  king  received  at  York,  in  his  journey  to 
Scotland,  was,  that  these  instructions  came  too  late,  as  the 
army  (which  had  been  drawn  to  Carrickfergus)  was  now 
wholly  dispersed.  But  this  did  not  cool  Charles'  earnestness. 
He  returned  a  pressing  message  that  these  forces  should  be 
got  together  again,  and  more  levied ;  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, consisting  for  the  mc»t  part  of  Catholics,  should  be 
prompted  to  declare  for  the  king  against  the  Parliament  of 
England,  and  the  whole  kingdom  set  in  motion  for  liis  service ; 
and  that  if  the  Lords  Justices  would  not  join  in  the  work, 
their  persons  should  be  secured,  together  with  all  those  that 
should  oppose  the  undertaking.'*  A  committee  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  come  over  to  England  to  assist  in  the  prose- 
cution of  Strafford.  With  them  the  king  held  frequent 
conferences  j  and  while  the  general  body  of  the  committee 
left  London  for  Dublin  about  the  time  when  Charles  set  out 
on  his  journey  to  Scotland,  one  of  them.  Lord  Dillon  of 
CoBtelo,  attended  the  king  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  October.  These  com- 
mittee-men were  Roman-catholics,  and  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  in  the  subsequent  rebellion.  The  state  of  Ireland 
at  this  period  is  thus  described  by  a  member  of  the  old  Irish 
Catholic  party:  'In  the  year  of  grace  1641,  and  in  the 
month  of  October,  '41,  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  one  of  the 
best  islands  in  Europe,  stood  in  fairer  terms  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  than  ever  it  had  done  these  500  years  past  (being 
the  time  that  the  nation  began  to  decline).  She  had  en- 
joyed the  sweet  finits  of  a  long  peace,  full  of  people  and 

•  Oodwin'a  Rittory  qf  Ike  CammoiMcealU,  vol.  i.  pp.  aii-i. 
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rich«,  but  commanded  by  foreigners,  uid  the  majesty  of 
religion  eclipsed/  In  the  Frapnentum  Hishricum,  of  Bichard 
Sellings^  Becretary  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Confederate 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  occurs  the  following  passage :  ^  The 
council,  likewise,  considering  the  scarcity  of  coin  in  the 
kingdom,  and  how  the  peace  and  plenty  wherein  the  subjects 
lived  for  some  years  before,  had  not  only  furnished  the  houses 
of  men  of  birth  and  quality  with  store  of  plate,  but  that 
those  of  mean  condition,  and  some  artisans,  had  laid  up  marks 
of  the  abundance  of  former  times,  gave  orders  for  erecting  a 
mint,'  &c.  So  much  for  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland. 
With  respect  to  her  grievances,  the  following  is  the  statement 
in  '  The  Humble  Remonstrance  of  the  Northern  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  now  in  arms,  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty/ 
They  begin  by  asserting  the  despotic  power  of  the  king  in 
the  very  strongest  manner  against  the  reforms  of  the  Long 
Parliament ;  idso  the  justice  of  Charles'  accusation  of  Pym 
(to  which  I  shall  presently  refer),  asserting  the  aim  of  the 
English  Parliament  to  be  '  the  total  subversion  of  monarchy, 
and  bringing  in  its  place  an  oligarchy,  pr  popular  govern- 
ment, the  common  abortive  issue  and  firuits  of  Puritanism.' 
They  affect  to  deplore  the  removal  of  the  bishops  from  Par- 
liament, and  the  impending  fall  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  exclaim  against  the  pamphlets  published  against  the 
king's  using  foreign  help ;  they  resent  the  treatment  of  the 
queen  in  her  religion ;  assert  the  dependency  of  Ireland  solely 
on  the  King  of  England ;  condole  the  persecutions  against 
the  English  and  Scotch  Catholics;  attack  the  Covenant, 
which  they  interpret  into  an  extirpation  of  the  Catholics  as 
well  as  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  assert  the  favourable  recep- 
tion by  the  Lords  Justices  of  a  petition  from  several  himdred 
Irish  Pmritans  to  the  same  effect ;  stigmatize,  as  scandalous 
and  seditious,  pamphlets  published  in  England  which  assert 
the  disloyalty  of  Catholicism,  and  then  proceed :  ^  Your 
Majesty  may  be  pleased,  for  your  better  information,  to  be 
advertised,  that  though  we,  the  Catholics  of  your  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  are  not  in  danger,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  to  be 
deprived  of  our  goods  and  estates,  yet,  in  all  the  reign  of 
your  Majesty,  and  of  your  late  royal  father  King  James,  we 
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have  suffered  much  in  our  means  and  fortunes  by  reason  of 
our  religion^  and  we  have  been  debarred  in  all  that  space^  by 
colour  of  that  our  profession^  of  all  countenance^  advance- 
ment, and  employment  in  the  commonwealth,  notwith- 
standing that  we  have  given  as  many  clear  expressions  of  our 
desire  and  willingness  to  serve  your  Highness,  and  of  our 
faith  and  h>yalty  to  your  Migesty  and  your  crown,  as  any 
other  of  your  best  subjects ;  and  that  we  could  not  enjoy, 
during  that  time,  that  free  exercise  of  our  religion  which  we 
conceived  our  merit  and  truth  did  deserve.'  As  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  their  real  demands  before  us,  I  will  subjoin  a 
summary  of  the  'Heads  of  the  Causes  which  moved  the 
Northern  Irish  and  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  take  arms  anno 
1641/  They  embrace — First.  The  alleged  persecution  and 
threatened  extirpation  by  the  Puritans.  Second.  An  alleged 
declaration  of  the  State  of  Ireland  to  the  same  efiect.  Third. 
Denial  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  especially  the  municipal. 
Fourth.  Unjust  ejections  from,  and  uncertain  tenure  of,  lands, 
at  caprice  of  an  arbitrary  power,  '  for  ihs»e  forty  years  past/ 
Fifth.  Debarral  of  the  Catholic  youth  from  the  advantages  of 
a  university  education,  here  or  abroad.  Sixth.  Non-admission 
of  Catholics  to  dignities  and  offices,  and  conferral  of  the  same 
on  unworthy  persons.  Seventh.  Engrossal  of  the  trading, 
shipping,  and  riches  by  non-resident  Dutch,  Scottish,  and 
English,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natives.  Eighth.  Monopolies 
and  impositions  against  law.  Ninth.  Exportation  of  native 
productions  in  an  unmanu£Eu;tured  state.  Tenth.  Delays  in 
their  suits  and  petitions.  Eleventh.  Denial  of  common  jus- 
tice and  privilege  of  Parliament,  and  cessation  of  Parliaments. 
Twelfth.  Invasion  of  the  king's  prerogative  by  the  English 
Puritans.  Thirteenth.  Grovemment  and  nomination  of 
officers,  &c.,  usurped  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  and 
especially  the  House  of  Commons,  leaving  the  king  nothing 
but  the  bare  name  of  a  king.  Fourteenth.  Affironts  to 
foreign  ambassadors  and  their  chaplains,  &c.,  by  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  Fifteenth.  Injuries  to  the  queen  by 
the  breach  of  her  marriage  articles.  Sixteenth.  Murders, 
pillages,  &c.,  perpetrated  of  late  by  the  Protestant  armies 
here,  by  direction  of  the  Irish  government,  upon  the  Pale 
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and  otfaeri  merely  standing  on  their  defimoe,  agminst  tlie 
king'ii  wilL  Serenteenth.  Disarming  of  the  natires,  and 
arming  of  the  Protestant  pUmters  in  the  English  plantations, 
Icailing  to  the  expulsion  and  min  of  the  former.  Eighteenth. 
(>>nfiscation  to  the  king  of  half  the  realm,  illegaUT,  and  bj 
illegal  means.  Among  the  proclamations  of  the  '  Supreme 
Council/  we  find  one  'granting  all  the  priTileges  of  a  native, 
and  exemption  of  a  third  part  of  all  the  public  charges  and 
li;vies,  to  any  of  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scottish  nation, 
(je'ing  a  Raman^calholic,  that  would  reside  amongst  them.' 

Wc  now  sec  the  alleged  grievances,  and  the  spirit  of  those 
who  demanded  their  redress ;  we  may,  therefore,  form  some 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  case.  The  griev- 
ances may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  I.  Those  which 
arose  from  religious  disabilities  consequent  on  a  Protestant 
and  Puritan  ascendency  in  the  Irish  government.  II.  Those 
which  were  connected  with  civil  misgovemment,  and  sprang 
up  to  a  great  degree  during  the  rule  of  Strafford.  III.  The 
(!hangcs  in  England  effected  by  the  measures  of  the  English 
Parliament,  and  the  question  between  Charles  and  the  English 
Puritans.  The  first  class  of  grievances  are  the  only  ones 
which  deserved  attention,  and  were  not  likely  to  receive  it ; 
the  second  would  have  received  it  from  the  English  Parlia- 
nu»nt,  us  was  proved  by  their  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of 
Straflbrd;  the  third  by  their  insolent,  yet  slavish  tone,  effec- 
tually removed  all  chance  of  the  first  being  at  all  attended  to. 
I  low  were  the  English  Parliament  to  satisfy  men  who 
ro(iuired  the  prostration  of  the  newly  recovered  liberties  of 
England  at  the  feet  of  the  king  ?  The  exasperation  caused 
by  these  demands,  and  the  feeling  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  lay  entirely  with  the  enemies  of  liberty  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  prevented  that  attention  to  their  real  re- 
ligious grievances  wliich  justice  demanded.  Certainly  the 
Irish  (^atholi(!M  could  not  hope  to  obtain  their  wishes  in  the 
thinl  class  of  grievances  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  Foreign 
ollUvrs,  and  Irish  officers,  trained  in  the  ser^ace  of  Spain, 
luul  lunni  on  one  pretext  or  another  passing  over  into 
Ireland  thn)ughout  the  year  1641  ;  and,  from  the  documents 
whieh  remain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  revolutionar}- 
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movement  was  contemplated  for  some  time  pre\'iously. 
Charles  wished  to  turn  this  feeling  to  his  own  purposes  by 
causing  an  armed  demonstration  in  Ireland  against  the  English 
Parliament ;  while  the  Irish  Catholics^  acting  under  the 
auspices  of  Rome^  hoped  to  be  able  to  establish  a  separate 
Catholic  state^  under  the  protectorate  of  Spain.  They  were 
of  course  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  king's  authority 
to  rise ;  but^  when  once  organized^  they  fully  intended  to 
dictate  their  own  terms.  Whether  or  not  Charles  really  en- 
trusted a  commission  to  Lord  Dillon^  addressed  to  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Catholics  of  Ulster,  must 
remain  a  doubtful  point ;  though  no  one  has  yet  attempted  a 
solution  of  the  fact  that  the  commission  produced  by  Sir 
Phelim  bears  date  at  Edinburgh,  the  ist  of  October,  1641, 
and  is  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  Scotland.  It  was  only  on 
the  22nd  of  October  that  the  Lords  Justices  received  precise 
information  from  one  of  the  accompUces  that  everything  was 
prepared  for  the  surprise  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin  the  next 
day.  The  Castle  and  Dublin  were  secured.  But  in  the 
north  Sir  Phelim  anticipated  the  day  of  rising,  and  on  the 
22nd,  under  the  disguise  of  a  visit  of  hospitality,  seized  on 
the  Castle  of  Charlemont.  In  a  week  the  entire  province  of 
Ulster,  with  the  counties  of  Longford  in  Leinster,  and  Leitrim 
in  Connaught,  had,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  strong 
places,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ;  and  O^Neill 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.  It  was  at  first  re- 
solved to  expel  the  English ;  to  effect  this,  they  disarmed  the 
colonists,  and  drove  them  forth  en  masse,  allowing  them  to 
take  with  them  their  portable  valuables.  But  disputes  con- 
cerning these  soon  arose ;  religious  bigotry,  fomented  by  the 
priests  (as  their  fellow-religionist  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
repeatedly  states  in  his  letters),  soon  overcame  all  other 
feelings.  The  English  were  stripped  of  their  valuables  and  of 
their  clothes.  When  thus  naked,  cruelties  of  every  kind 
suggested  themselves  to  the  wild  and  uncivilized  peasantry. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  check  them  at  the  commencement ; 
nay,  it  was  proved  that  some  of  the  earlier  atrocities  were 
perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Phelim,  if  not  by  his  ex- 
press orders ;  and  shortly  a  scene  of  unexampled  bloodshed 
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and  miiMMrc  Mfprrmi  of er  the  bmd.  It  ham  been  alleged 
that  the  first  atrocitiea  weie  committed  by  aome  Scotch 
soldiers  on  the  unarmed  inhabitanta  c€  an  island  in  the 
north.  Bot,  in  the  first  place,  the  stroggle  here  happened 
in  the  Jannarj  of  1642,  aerend  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  masaacres,  and  was  a  mere  act  of  reprisal ;  andlr, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  isbmd  were  in  arms,  and  it  was  in 
conflict,  and  not  by  a  massacre  that  the  Irish  islanders  fell ; 
3rdly,  the  nnmbo^  said  to  hare  been  '  massacred'  here  hi 
exceeds  the  whole  peculation  of  the  island ;  and  4thlj,  it 
conld  not  hare  been  in  rerenge  for  this  '  massacre'  that  the 
subsequent  cruelties  were  perpetrated,  ftxr  in  the  earliest  of 
them  we  find  a  distinction  made  in  &vour  of  Seotckmen  over 
En^ishmen.*  The  first  massacres  fiir  which  I  can  find  a 
date  took  place  on  the  20th  of  NoTcmber  in  county  Wicklow, 
and  in  county  Meath  on  the  30th  of  November.  On  the 
20th  of  December,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  the  Protes- 
tants were  stripped,  and  ropes  df  straw  bound  round  their 
bodies,  and  then  set  on  fire.  In  Queen's  county  the  mas- 
sacres began  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1642.  The  greatest 
bloodshed  occurred  in  county  Armagh;  in  the  next  rank 
must  be  placed  counties  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Mayo,  Galway,  and 
Kilkenny;  after  them,  counties  Fermanagh,  Monaghan, 
Cavan,  Tipperary,  Sligo,  Roscommon,  Longford,  Queen's 
county,  Dublin,  and  Carlow.  Those  in  which  the  fewest 
atrocities  were  committed,  were  counties  Clare,  Leitrim, 
Westmeath,  Wicklow,  Meath,  and  Kildare.  Of  the  number 
who  fell  it  is  impossible  to  gain  any  accurate  idea;  men 
under  such  circumstances  do  not  connt  very  easily.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  a  few  years  later  it  was  impossible  to 
call  together  a  jury  of  Protestants  in  several  counties, 
because  they  could  not  collect  the  required  number.  Of 
course  the  Protestants,  when  they  obtained  arms,  retaliated, 
and  many  cruelties  were  committed  on  both  sides ;  indeed, 
the  struggle  assumed  a  horrible  character,  all  the  ordinary  rules 
of  civilized  warfare  being  laid  aside,  and  each  party  seeking 
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*  Seo  the  admirable  summary  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  in  the  Introduction  to  tbe 
Iriih  Rtoordt  Export, 
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to  extirpate  the  other  like  wild  beasts.  But  when  our  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  colonists^  we  must  remember  that  they  were  men  who 
were  infuriated  by  some  of  the  worst  cruelties^  inflicted  on 
their  firiends  and  fftmilies^  which  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of 
man  to  conoeiYe.  We  are  told^  indeed^  that  all  the  accounts 
of  Catholic  cruelties  are  Puritan  fabrications^  and  that  the 
whole  was  merely  a  defensive  struggle ;  and  in  proof  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  fact  of  these  atrocities 
partly  rests,  we  have  our  attention  drawn  to  the  alleged 
appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  the  murdered  people  crying  for 
vengeance  firom  the  water  beneath  the  bridge  of  Portadown. 
Because  the  terrified  witnesses  deposed  to  having  seen  this, 
we  are  therefore  to  believe  that  no  massacres  took  place ;  as 
if  the  very  &ct  of  their  imaginations  being  wrought  up  to 
fieuicying  such  sights  were  not  the  strongest  proof  that  some 
horrible  deed  had  really  been  perpetrated  in  their  presence. 
Of  the  actual  commission  of  these  atrocities  we  have  indis- 
putaUe  evidence.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  an  Irish 
Roman-catholic  himself,  writes  thus :  '  Upon  the  27th  [of 
November,  1641]  I  went  from  Tuam  to  ShreuU  [Shrule],  a  fair 
strong  castle  of  my  own  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  but  divided  from 
the  cx)unty  by  the  river,  upon  the  which  is  a  fair  stone  bridge, 
made  since  most  infamous  by  the  horrid  and  bloody  murder 
of  about  one  hundred  English  and  Scots,  most  of  them  mas- 
sacred by  their  own  convoys,  before  they  would  [Anglice, 
could]  attain  into  this  county  over  the  bridge.  Out  of 
this  inhuman  massacre  very  strangely  escaped  Maxwell,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Killala,  and  his  wife  and  children.  He  was  stripped 
and  dangerously  wounded,  and  at  last  found  and  relieved 
by  Mr.  Ulrick  Burke,  of  Castle  Hacket,  living  within  this 
county,  upon  those  borders,  and  there  was  carefully  attended 
until  he  was  able  to  travel,  and  then  I  went  to  convoy  to  wait 
upon  him.'  And  Colonel  Henry  McTully  O'Neill,  who 
served  under  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  one  of  the  great  Irish 
leaders,  admits  that,  '  the  Irish  rabble  did,  by  way  of  re- 
taliation, murder  some  British  at  Portadown,  Clancan,  Car- 
bridge,  and  Belturbet.'  If  massacres  really  took  place  here, 
why  are  they  to  be  discredited  in  other  parts?  when  the 
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acoounts  are  so  circiunstantial  (and  the  depositions  lie  in 
MSS.^  open  to  inspection^  at  Trinity  College^  Dublin''^)^  and 
when  Dublin^  we  are  told^  was  daily  crowded  by  fugitives  in 
every  stage  of  distress  and  sufferings  who  came  directly  firom 
the  scenes  of  violence^  and  testified  to  deeds  done  before 
their  own  eyes.  The  revolt  of  the  north  was  followed  by  the 
defection  of  the  Catholic  Lords  of  the  Pale^  and  the  revolt  of 
Munster  in  the  middle  of  December.  Such  was  the  news 
which  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  English  Parliament  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1641.  Charles^  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
what  occurred,  merely  wrote  to  Nicholas,  '  I  hope  this  ill 
news  of  Ireland  may  hinder  some  of  these  follies  in 
England ! ' 

No  sooner  was  the  news  of  the  rebellion  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons  than  Sir  Benjamin  Budyard,  'after  a 
little  silence/  moved  for  measures  to  suppress  it ;  and  on  the 
4th  of  November  Denzil  Holies  proposed  that  the  Commons 
should  express  to  the  Lords  their  desire  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  (Bobert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester)  might 
go  over  to  that  coimtry  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  Sir  John  Culpeper,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
express  the  wishes  of  the  court,  opposed  this  motion,  and 
moved  instead,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  be  desired  not  to  go 
over  till  he  had  forces  to  take  with  him.  The  presence  of 
Leicester  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time  would  be  obnoxious 
to  the  king,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  direct  communication 
which  would  be  thus  established  between  the  executive 
authority  in  the  rebellious  island  and  the  English  Parlia- 
ment ;  as  long  as  the  divided  authority  of  the  Lords  Justices 
and  their  assessors  in  the  government  continued,  the  inti- 
mations of  the  king^s  wishes,  indirectly  conveyed,  would 
have  an  important  effect  in  determining  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Irish  administration  towards  the  rebels.  Although 
we  should  acquit  Charles  of  complicity  in  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion,  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  that  he  was 
now  chiefly  desirous  of  turning  the  forces  thus  called  into 
action  against  the  English  Parliament,  and  regarded  with 

*  The  substance  of  them  is  printed  in  Husbands'  Collection. 
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comparative  indifference  the  atrocious  deeds  of  several  of  the 
rebel  chiefs.  The  royal  proclamation  by  which  they  were 
declared  traitors  was  withheld  till  the  2nd  of  January^  and 
then  only  forty  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed^  with  a 
special  command  from  the  king  not  to  exceed  that  number^ 
and  that  none  of  them  should  be  published  till  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  were  further  signified.'^ 

Contrasted  with  the  king's  previous  haste  in  dispersing 
proclamations  against  the  Scotch  Covenanters^  and  his  in- 
junctions to  have  these  latter  read  in  all  churches  and 
chapels^  the  present  delay  and  prohibition  were  ill  calculated 
to  remove  the  doubts  which  were  otherwise  entertained  of  his 
intentions^  and^  combined  with  the  repeated  asseverations  of 
the  Irish  rebels  themselves  that  they  acted  under  the  royal 
authority^  paralysed  the  efforts  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  made  at  an  early  period^  with  some  chance  of  success^ 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  Earl  of  Leicester^  in 
fact^  was  never  allowed  to  go  over^  being  detained  on  one  plea 
or  another  till  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  The  king  himself^ 
however^  did  exhibit  a  desire  to  go  over  personally  to  Ireland ; 
but^  as  may  be  supposed^  this  proposition  was  not  viewed  in 
the  most  favourable  light  by  the  English  Parliament. 

It  had  been  determined  to  request  the  assistance  of  the 
Scotch  nation  towards  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion^ 
and  this  (which  had  been  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  John 
Ilotham  and  some  other  of  the  North  England  members^ 
as  highly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  this  coimtry)  led  to  a 
curious  passage  of  arms  between  Pym  and  the  new  court 
partisan^  Edmund  Waller.  On  occasion  of  settling  the  in- 
structions to  be  given  on  th^  above  point  to  the  committee 
in  Scotland^  on  the  5th  of  November,  '  Mr.  Pym  stood  up, 
and  said  that  no  man  should  be  more  ready  and  forward 
than  himself  to  engage  his  estate,  person,  life,  and  all  for  the 
suppression  of  this  rebellion  in  Ireland,  or  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  other  service  for  his  Majesty's  honour  and 
safety ;  but  he  feared  that,  as  long  as  he  [the  king]  gave  ear  to 
those  evil  counsellors  about  him,  all  that  we  did  would  prove 


*  See  the  Royal  Warrant  in  HnsbancU*  Collections,  p.  315. 
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in  vain ;  and  therefore  he  desired  that  we  might  add  some 
declaration  in  the  end  of  these  instmctions,  that  howsoever 
we  had  engaged  onrselves  for  the  assistance  of  Ireland,  yet 
unless  the  king  would  remove  his  evil  counsellors,  and  take 
such  counsellors  as  might  be  approved  by  Parliament,  we 
should  account  ourselves  absolved  firom  this  engagement.' 

'  Divers/  says  D'Ewes, '  would  have  had  it  speedily  assented 
unto ;  but  Mr.  Hyde  stood  up,  and  first  opposed  it,  and  said, 
amongst  other  things,  that  by  such  an  addition  we  should,  as 
it  were,  menace  the  king/  Waller  went  a  step  further  in  this 
opposition,  and  said  that, '  as  the  Earl  of  Strafford  had  advised 
the  king  that,  because  we  did  not  relieve  him,  he  was  absolved 
from  all  rules  of  government,  so,  by  this  addition,  on  the 
contrary,  we  should  pretend  that,  if  the  king  did  not  remove 
his  ill  counsellors,  we  were  absolved  from  our  duty  in  assisting 
him  in  the  recovery  of  Ireland/  On  this  Pym  stood  up, 
and,  interrupting  Waller,  spoke  to  the  orders  of  the  House, 
and  said  that,  '  if  the  motion  he  had  made  were  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  Earl  of  Strafford^s,  then  he  deserved  the  like 
punishment,  and  therefore  he  craved  the  justice  of  the  House, 
either  to  censure  him  or  to  cause  the  gentleman  who  had  last 
spoken  to  make  him  reparation.  Divers,'  D'Ewes  continues, 
'  called  on  Mr.  Waller  to  explain  himself;  which  he  not  doing 
fully,  he  was  commanded,  after  some  debate,  to  withdraw, 
and  went  accordingly  into  the  committee-chamber ;  and  after 
a  short  further  debate,  was  called  into  the  House  again,  and 
publicly  asked  pardon  of  the  House  and  of  Mr.  Pym.'* 

On  the  8th  of  November  following  Pym,  yielding  to  the 
objections  of  some  of  his  own  party,  such  as  St.  John,  to 
the  wording  of  this  clause,  introduced  it  in  an  amended  form, 
that  if  his  Majesty  would  not  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant 
the  request,  the  House  of  Commons  would  continue  in  that 
obedience  and  loyalty  to  him  which  was  due  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  this  kingdom,  yet  they  would  take  mch  a  course  for  the 
securing  of  Ireland  as  might  likewise  secure  themselves.  A  long 
debate  ensued,  in  which  Orlando  Bridgeman  took  the  lead  in 
opposition  to  Pym ;  and,  on  a  division,  the  amended  clause 


*  SarL  M8S,  162,  p.  106  B. 
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was  carried  by  a  majority  of  151  to  no ;  Sir  Anthony  Irby 
and  Sir  Thomas  Barrington  being  tellers  for  the  ayes,  and 
Mr.  John  Bellasis  and  Sir  John  Culpeper  for  the  noes.^ 

At  a  conference  the  next  day  with  the  Lords^  PyiA>  '^^o 
managed  for  the  Commons,  '  spoke  near  upon  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  touching  CTil  counsels  and  evil  counsellors,  who  had 
brought  all  these  late  calamities  upon  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
all  the  care  and  pains  the  Parliament  either  had  taken  or 
should  take  for  the  future  would  be  in  vain,  unless  they  were 
removed  and  better  provided  and  settled/  Sir  William  Lewis 
then  read  the  instructions  to  the  committee  in  Scotland,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  ultimately  acquiesced  in  them. 

The  determined  character  of  the  above  proceedings  is  ex- 
plained by  the  peculiar  crisis  at  which  matters  had  arrived. 
The  Lrish  rebellion,  by  distracting  the  attention  of  the  nation 
as  well  as  the  Parliament,  had  encouraged  the  more  luke- 
warm at  the  popular  party  in  a  disposition  to  abandon  their 
watchfulness  over  the  home  administration.  It  had  also 
rendered  necessary  the  raising  of  additional  troops  for  the 
supfHression  of  the  rising,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  these  should  not  be  diverted  from  their 
ostensible  object,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  king's  secret  plans. 
By  the  remarkable  clause  which  Pym  proposed  and  added  to 
the  Scotch  instructions,  he  brought  these  two  dangers  to 
which  the  popular  cause  was  exposed  into  natural  and  striking 
connexion,  and  intimated  to  Charles  that  no  pretext  on  the 
score  of  Lreland  would  be  allowed  to  'hinder'  what  the  king 
called  '  these  follies '  in  the  guardians  of  the  public  interests 
in  Parliament ;  nor  would  the  House  of  Commons  be  induced 
by  any  ingenious  commonplaces  about  the  courtesy  and 
deference  due  to  royalty,  to  forego  their  right  of  ascertaining 
that  the  armed  force  which  was  about  to  be  raised  was  con- 
fined to  its  proper  objects,  and  not  turned  against  their  own 
safety.  In  this  case  plain  words  were  of  the  essence  of  the 
point  at  issue ;  and  unless  they  were  employed  at  the  right 
time,  the  opportunity  might  be  lost  for  ever,  and,  instead  of 
saving  Ireland,  the  Parliament  might  end  by  complimenting 


^  HarL'MSS,  162,  p.  iia  B. 
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Charles  back  again  into  a  large  part  of  his  naniped  prero- 
gative.* 

In  indirect  bearing  on  this  pointy  a  very  significant  entry 
appears  in  IF  Ewes'  Journal  of  the  6th  of  NoTcmber^  connect- 
ing a  great  historic  name  with  a  motion  which  has  hitherto 
attracted  little  attention,  where  it  appears  on  the  Jounudi 
of  the  House.  Another  head  of  the  proposed  conference  with 
the  Lords  was  added,  '  upon  Mr,  CromtnelP9  motion*  that  they 
should  desire  the  Lords  that  an  ordinance  of  Parliament  might 
pass  to  give  the  Earl  of  Essex  power  from  both  Houses  to  com* 
mand  upon  all  occasions  the  trained  bands  on  thai  side  Trent  fof 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom^  and  that  this  power  might  continue  until 
the  Parliament  should  take  further  order, ^  The  Earl  of  Essex 
had  already  been  appointed  by  the  king  to  this  command 
during  his  absence  in  Scotland;  but  the  present  order,  it  will 
be  observed,  continues  this  command  during  the  pleasure, 
and  places  it  under  the  authority,  of  the  Parliament.  This 
was  the  greatest  home-thrust  that  the  king's  projects  had  yet 
received,  and  the  point  thus  raised  by  Oliver  Cromwell  ex- 
panded in  the  following  year  into  the  turning  question  of  the 
struggle  between  Chaxles  and  the  Long  Parliament — ^the 
command  of  the  militia. 

Another  subject,  however,  now  occupied  much  of  the  time, 
and  was  the  battle-field  for  the  principal  contests  between  the 
parties  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was 
the  ^  Remonstrance  of  the  State  of  the  Kingdom;'  the  purport 
of  which  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the 


*  On  December  3rd  we  find  from  D'£we8  that  *  Mr.  Morley  delivered  in  a  letter 
tent  to  Mr.  Alexander  Rigby,  a  member  of  this  Hoose,  being  present,  bearing 
date  Kov.  36,  164T,  sent  to  him  out  of  Lancashire  from  one  Mr.  Hopton,  in 
which  he  informed  him  that  one  Mr.  ESdward  Briers,  son  of  Mr.  John  Briers, 
had  lately  given  him  information  of  divers  particulars  in  Ireland,  wherein  him- 
self had  remained  some  five  or  six  days  (Oct.  20 — Nov.  4)  a  prisoner  with  the 
rebels;  by  which  it  appeared  that  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale  had  taken  Armagh  and 
divers  other  places,  and  took  the  English  in  several  places,  and  bound  them 
hand  and  foot,  and  stripped  them  stark  naked.  That  Sir  Phelim  CNeale 
shewed  his  soldiers  a  commission  under  the  broad  seal  of  England,  by  which  he 
said  that  he  was  authorized  by  the  king  to  restore  the  Roman  religion  in 
Ireland,  and  that  they  should  have  aid  from  foreign  nations,  and  that  he  did 
nothing  but  what  the  state  of  England  and  Ireland  was  acquainted  with.' — 
HarL  MS 8,  163,  p.  308  a. 

f  HctrU  M8S,  163,  p.  106  B,  and  Com,  Journals, 
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preamble  to  it :  ^  The  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled^  having,  with  much  earnestness  and  faithfulness  of 
affection,  and  zeal  to  the  publick  good  of  this  kingdom  and 
his  Majestie's  honour  and  sendee,  for  the  space  of  twelve 
moneths,  wrestled  with  the  great  dangers  and  fears,  the 
pressing  miseries  and  calamities,  the  various  distempers  and 
disorders^  which  had  not  only  assaulted,  but  even  overwhelmed 
and  extinguisht  the  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  this 
kingdom^  the  comfort  and  hopes  of  all  his  Majestie's  good 
subjects,  and  exceedingly  weakened  and  undermined  the 
foundation  and  strength  of  his  own  royal  throne,  do  yet 
find  an  abounding  malignity  and  opposition  in  those  parties 
and  factions  who  have  been  the  cause  of  those  evils,  and  do 
stiU  labour  to  cast  aspersions  upon  that  which  hath  been 
done,  and  to  raise  many  difficulties  for  the  hindrance  of  that 
which  remains  yet  undone,  and  to  foment  jealousies  betwixt 
the  king  and  the  Parliament,  that  so  they  may  deprive  him 
and  his  people  of  the  fruit  of  his  own  gracious  intentions, 
and  their  himible  desires  of  procuring  the  publick  peace, 
safety,  and  happiness  of  this  realm.  For  the  preventing  of 
those  miserable  effects  which  such  malicious  endeavours 
may  duce,  we  have  thought  good  to  declare:  i.  The  root 
and  the  growth  of  these  mischievous  designs.  2.  The  ma- 
turity and  ripeness  to  which  they  have  attained  before  the 
heginning  of  the  Parliament,  3.  The  effectual  means  which 
hath  been  used  for  the  extirpations  of  those  dangerous  evils, 
and  the  progress  which  hath  therein  been  made  by  his  Majestie's 
goodness  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Parliament.  4.  The  ways  of 
obstruction  and  opposition  by  which  that  progress  hath  been  in* 
terrupted,  5.  The  courses  to  be  taken  for  the  removing  these 
obstacles,  and  for  the  accomplishing  of  our  most  dutiful 
and  faithful  intentions  and  endeavours,  of  restoring  and  esta- 
blishing the  ancient  honour,  greatness,  and  security  of  this 
crown  and  nation.^* 


*  Husbands'  '  Exact  Collections  of  all  JRemonstrances,  Declarations,  Ac, 
wbicb  were  fbrmerly  published  either  by  the  King^s  Miyesty's  Commuid,  or  by 
Order  from  one  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament.'    London :  1643  [March,  1 643], 
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^-^'Afr.\rzgnr.\.T  z€  iL*  Tz»aciern2*  zizroc  E>e=i«:rr,  and  his  nn- 
^^^  2to=^ijC  :?  riTxl-nr  *zc  ixec  inl-jcitr.  xzai  per^iiacie  the 

i.iVrrpr^^tATloc  of  the  nsra^^ir^.  To  coanter balance  these 
roysLi  aa%  aatazi?*,  and  :o  y:ip;::T  ie  nacio!:  wiiL  an  enduring 
uif^tifjrihl  (A  iLe  ori^^inal  intentions  and  past  proceedings  of 
th#r  Parliament,  it  became  necessary  that  a  state  paper 
should  be  drawn  np  embodying  the  spirit  of  the  popular 
j/arty,  nhowing  what  they  had  actually  done,  and  what  vet 
i«v|iiin:d  t/>  te  done,  exhibiting  the  difficulties  in  the  face' of 
wlijirh  w>  much  had  been  accomplished,  and  showing  to  what 
-•Jit4ffit  thefte  difficulties  still  existed,  not  onlv  to  check  their 
iBP'rai  in  the  path  of  reform,  but  also  to  menace  the  con- 
Wi<5e  i*  what  they  had  already  achieved. 
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Remonstrance'  was  therefore  the  manifesto  of  the  party 
directed  as  much  against  Hyde  and  the  new  ^  Royalist' 
.  the  Houses  as  against  the  king  himself.  It  was  a 
3asure^  the  immediate  effect  of  which  might  be  even 
A  to  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  popular  party  in 
ise  of  Commons^  by  scaring  from  their  standard  many 
waverers^  and  by  affording  the  opposite  party  an 
nity  for  measuring  their  strength  against  them^  under 
irourable  circumstances.  It  transferred^  in  fact^  the 
e  pretences  by  which  the  influence  of  Pym  and  his 
es  had  been  imdermined  out  of  doors,  to  the  interior 
House  itself.  There  they  were  repeated  by  Hyde, 
d,  and  Culpeper,  and  there  they  were  met  face  to 
d  rebutted  by  Pym  and  Hampden,  the  latter  of  whom 
in  London  at  this  critical  moment  from  his  northern 
;  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  were  confuted 
iced  on  record  for  permanent  reference,  and  for  the 
nment  of  the  whole  nation.  The  points  raised  by  the 
Lstrance,'  particularly  on  church  questions,  of  course 
the  popular  party  to  the  risk  of  close  divisions,  or  even 
.t ;  and  it  required  all  the  address  and  parliamentary 
ice  of  the  popular  leaders  to  hit  the  exact  line  between 
aour  of  the  House  and  the  advisable  points  of  the 
trance.  On  some  occasions  such  entries  as  the 
g  occur  in  D'Ewes'  record :  '  The  Episcopal  party 
strong  in  the  House,  that  we  were  fain  to  lay  ajsdde 
ise.'  But,  although  compelled  to  yield  on  special 
:)f  detail,  the  Remonstrance  was  carried  through 
antly  in  its  main  features ;  and,  having  been  read  for 
time  on  the  8th  of  November,  passed  the  House  on 
d  by  a  majority  of  eleven — 159  to  148 — Sir  John 
thy  and  Arthur  Goodwin,  Hampden's  colleague, 
Uers  for  the  ayes,  and  Sir  Frederick  Cornwallis  and 
•angwayes  for  the  noes.  The  particulars  of  the 
and  of  the  extraordinary  scenes  in  the  House  of 
IS  with  which  they  closed,  are  given  fiilly,  and  for  the 
le  authentically,  by  D'Ewes  in  his  Journal ;  but,  as 
ster  has  recently  (1858)  made  them  the  particular 
>f  a  very  valuable  essay,  drawn  from  the  same  source. 
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31  7101201711  if  -im  Tiie»  it  Tin;  Sunse.  ^yf  have  led  to  t 
iccEie  if  iL-nai  'iiiiiNB{xt»i  -wttiuii  ditne  walk,  bad  not  the 
iiujfiJi'g  Tf  TTmn  mil  TiiTTmfgB'  if  Himipiiesi  moerpoMd  to 
■inr*far  i  raoscnDne  -rtmrii  jad  jesiiaw  ices,  axxficzpated 
1^  diitfp  if  "iie  'gTTHF-'»  A£r3C3s  ^vhu  "ve  now  kzmv  phnnnl 
die  rojtinB  TCTcssaro^c 

The  *rnijyt»  jad  lees  i  «**iie  me.  jnd  t&e  deciaiie  difi- 
fiim  oiiich.  liiMc?  dun  lad  leea.  vanaxmSEd :  but  when  Af 
Rismim!«cr3m:e  jad  letsi  jL-raaH^  iauiied.  t&e  diect  on  the  it- 
lative  pnstiuii  if  ine  tvq  »r^e»  wic&in.  dbe  House,  and  on  die 
pnhiic  TiTTTif  -y^rntmr  waft  fgrfemg  jnd  immeiEace.  The  pcdicy 
of  !iie  popniar  leaders  bai  lees,  >^uberafie^^  adopted  in  its 
«itireiv  hy-  cue  Ejase  -if  Commcn*.  and  beeasae  the  lecog- 
iiiaed  cRcd  <3f  de  aunre  impor^mc  branc&  of  the  le^isfatore, 
asi  re3«peeted  bfjch  die  pose  and  ?he  i&tnre.  The  popolar  putr, 
with  a  ^iesnice  pp^enmme.  ^"ame  rapidN*  re-eosaolidated ; 
sod  with  increatsed  dethii£enes«^  and  nnios  in  their  objects, 
appealed  wrth  greater  fi:rce  and  saecess  a>  the  srmpathies  of 
the  natii-Hi.  It  wa:«  well  kzuTwu  diat  the  5XBaIIses»  of  the  final 
maj^tr  nther  represenred  the  dmiditr  and  irresohition  of  a 
portion  of  the  Hoose.  and  their  d}strTL^t  of  an  onssiial  pro- 
cr^^n^,  than  their  coD:H!ientioa»  di«!«ent  from  the  particiilar 
propo>!4itiof»  embodied  in  it.  These  had  bees  in  general 
rf/^AiTelr  affirmed,  and  the  subsequent  dirisions  showed  that 
the  effort  of  the  '  Roralist '  party  on  the  22nd  of  Xovember 
went  for  beyond  the  strength  on  which  they  conld  habi- 
trially  count.  From  that  evening  the  waverers  began  to 
rally  a^^in  to  the  popular  party,  and  the  '  RoyaUsts/  dis- 
li^art^ir^I,  and  in  their  turn  distracted,  by  the  divisions  and 
nuHij'mfnw  which  attend  a  foiling  party,  gradually  dwindled 
down  into  a  comparatively  insignificant  minority.  Whether 
they  tnifi^ht  not  again  have  rallied  under  more  favourable 
H^MicWA;  i«  perhaps  still  doubtful ;  but  Charles  himself  re- 

^d  from  Sootland  in  time  to  dissipate  effectually  by  his 
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mad  proceedings  any  remaining  chances  of  the  successful 
organization  of  a  party  attached  to  his  interests  within  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

On  the  25th  of  November  the  king  arrived  at  Whitehall. 
He  had  attempted^  before  his  departure  from  Scotland,  to  win 
over  the  Covenanters  to  a  neutrality  at  least  in  the  impending 
contest.  On  the  15th  of  this  month  he  conferred  on  Loudon 
the  title  of  earl,  and  appointed  him  Lord  Chancellor ;  Argyll 
he  made  a  marquis ;  and  General  Alexander  Leslie  he  raised 
to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leven.  Montrose  was  released  from 
his  nominal  restraint,  and  a  seeming  reconciliation  was  effected 
among  other  parties.  Charles  then  hastened  southwards, 
eager  to  carry  into  effeet  his  long-cherished  plans  of  ven- 
geance on  the  popular  leaders  in  the  two  Houses.  Although 
the  City  of  London  had,  on  the  whole,  supported  the  popular 
party,  there  were  many  citizens,  particularly  in  the  higher 
posts  in  the  corporation,  who  were  either  lukewarm  in  their 
feelings,  or  even  leant  decidedly  towards  the  king.  There 
had  not  been  time  yet  for  the  '  Remonstrance  ^  to  make  its 
influence  felt,  and  the  notions  which  I  have  already  alluded  to 
as  so  injurious  to  the  popular  cause  in  the  nation  at  large,  had 
spread  considerably  within  the  City.  The  Lord  Mayor,  there- 
fore. Sir  Richard  Gumey,  whose  sentiments  were  favourably 
disposed  to  the  king,  found  no  difficulty  in  organizing  a  grand 
entertainment  to  Charles  on  his  safe  return  from  the  north ; 
and  many  acquiesced  in  this  expression  of  loyalty  who  were 
little  inclined  to  further  the  royal  projects.  Expressions  at  a 
festive  occasion  such  as  the  above  can  never  at  any  time  be 
very  safely  relied  upon  as  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  per- 
sons who  give  utterance  to  them.  Loyal  enthusiasm  is  also 
very  contagious,  and  somewhat  apt  to  assume  exaggerated  pro- 
portions. The  partisans  of  the  court  availed  themselves  of 
both  these  facts  to  the  utmost,  and  somewhat  indiscreetly,  and 
made  no  scruple  of  declaring  that  the  City  had  '  pronounced' 
decidedly  against  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders,  and  in  favour  of  the  king.  It  was  rumoured  in 
the  City  that  '  the  House  of  Commons  were  oflFended  that 
the  City  of  London  gave  the  king  such  great  entertainment, 
and  that  they  had  even  sent  to  the  City  a  request  not  to 
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etiterUin  him/  This  calumny,  which  was  hrooghl  befim  tk 
notice  of  the  House  by  Cromwell  on  the  27th  of  November,^ 
may  nerve  as  an  example  of  the  use  made  by  the  oomt 
party  of  this  unexpected  political  *  ciq>itaL'  Tlie  king  him- 
self seems  to  have  jumped  at  the  same  hasty  condnsioii 
with  his  more  ardent  partisans,  and  fancying  that  the  City 
had  abandoned  Pym  and  the  parliamentary  leaden,  wai 
emlioldcncd  to  his  next  most  dangerous  and  fatal  proceedings. 
His  first  step  was  to  make  Sir  John  Culpeper  his  Chan* 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  Falkland  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder  being  dismissed.  Hyde 
declined  office  for  the  present,  on  the  ground  that  his  servioei 
would  be  more  useful  without  it,  as  an  ostensibly  independent 
sup[>orter  of  the  crown.  The  next  proceeding  of  the  king 
was  a  closer  approach  to  his  ultimate  design.  On  the  26th 
of  November,  the  day  after  Charles'  arrival  in  London,  the 
Lord  Keeper  informed  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had 
'received  a  command  from  the  king  to  tell  them  that  his 
Majesty  had  heard  both   Houses  had  appointed  guards  to 


*  Under  Monday,  December  6th,  we  read  in  D'Ewes, '  Mr.  Cromwell  mored 
that  the  Earl  of  Arundel  had  written  letters  to  the  borough  of  Arundel,  ia 
Suisez,  for  the  election  of  a  new  burgess  there,  and  desired  that  the  Speaker 
would  write  a  letter  to  them  to  make  a  free  election.  Others  desired  an  order 
to  make  such  elections  void.  Others  defended  that  Lords  might  write  com* 
mendatory  letters/  D'Ewes  said  he  thought  a  member  so  chosen  not  fit  to  sit 
here  Others  spake  after  him ;  '  and  at  last  a  committee  was  named,  viz., 
Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Cromwell,  and  others,  and  they  were  appcunted  to  draw  an 
order  tor  the  preventing  of  such  elections  for  the  future,  and  to  meet  the 
morrow  morning  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  Inner  Court  of  Wards.'  The 
election  was  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Henry  Oarton,  deceased,  and  it  resulted  in  a 
double  return.  Ultimately  the  candidate  opposed  by  the  earl,  Mr.  John  Downes, 
was  declared  duly  elected,  and  has  obtained  some  celebrity  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  which  tried  King  Charles.  It  is  a 
little  ominous  that  at  the  very  time  when  Charles  was  making  his  last  irre- 
trievable step  from  law  to  physical  force,  such  a  man  should  be  returned  to 
Parliament,  and  his  election  secured  against  inierference  from  without  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  On  December  loth  *  Mr.  Cromwell  made  report  from  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  of  the  Earl  of  Arunders  letter  written  to  the 
borough  for  the  choice  of  Mr.  Harman,  his  secretary,  and  brought  in  an  order, 
which  the  committee  had  drawn,  to  prevent  that  election,  and  all  others  of  the 
same  kind ;  which,  after  it  had  been  a  little  altered,  was  allowed  by  the  House, 
and  ordered  accordingly.  And  upon  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard's  motion  it  was 
ordered,  that  the  knights,  citizens,  barons,  and  burgesses  of  the  House  should 
send  copies  of  this  oi^er  to  all  the  counties,  cities,  Cinque  Ports,  and  boroughs 
iu  the  realm.' 
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attend  tlicm  for  their  security,  in  his  absence,  which  he  pre- 
sumes they  had  reasons  for ;  but  now,  upon  his  return,  he 
hopes  his  presence  will  be  a  protection  to  them^  and  therefore 
has  ordered  the  said  guards  to  be  dissolved ;  but  if  there  be 
any  occasion  for  it^  he  will  take  care  there  be  sufficient  guards 
to  secure  them/  The  Houses  on  this  petitioned  the  king  for 
the  continuance  of  the  former  guard :  the  king,  in  reply, 
stated  ^  that  he  did  command  the  guards  to  be  dismissed  be- 
cause he  knew  no  cause  the  Parliament  had  of  fears,  but  he 
well  perceived  the  molestation  that  the  keeping  of  them  would 
bring  upon  those  subjects  of  his  which  were  to  perform  that 
service,  besides  the  general  apprehensions  and  jealousies  which 
thereby  might  disquiet  all  his  people.  He  expressed  a  wish 
that  when  the  Parliament  should  desire  of  him  any  extraor- 
dinary thing  like  this,  and  what  appears  of  ill  consequence, 
they  should  give  him  such  particular  reasons  as  might  satisfy 
his  judgment,  if  they  did  expect  their  desires  to  be  granted. 
Yet  he  was  so  tender  of  the  Parliament's  safety,  that,  to  secure 
them,  not  only  firom  real,  but  even  imaginary  dangers,  he 
had  commanded  tie  Earl  of  Dorset  to  appoint  some  of  the 
trained  bands  to  wait  upon  the  Parliament  for  a  few  days ; 
in  which  time,  if  he  should  be  satisfied  that  there  is  just 
reason,  he  would  continue  them,  and  likewUe  take  such  a 
cauTse  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person  as  should  be  ft,  of  which, 
he  doubted  not,  they  had  as  tender  a  care  as  of  their  own.' 
The  king  thus  hoped  not  only  to  be  able  to  place  the  com- 
mand of  the  Parliament's  guard  in  the  hands  of  his  own 
nominee,  but  also  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  gathering  an  armed 
force  around  his  own  person,  which  might  be  employed  for 
the  approaching  enterprise.  The  Houses  meanwhile  agreed 
on  reasons,  drawn  up  and  presented  by  Pym,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  guards,  which  contained  significant  allusions 
to  '  the  jealousy  conceived  upon  discovery  of  the  design  in 
Scotland  for  the  surprising  of  the  persons  of  divers  nobility 
and  members  of  the  Parliament  there,  which  had  been  spoken 
of  here,  some  few  days  before  it  broke  out,  not  without  some 
whispering  intimation  that  the  like  was  intended  against  divers 
persons  of  both  Houses ;  which  found  the  more  credit,  by 
reason  of  the  former  attempts  of  bringing  up  the  army,  to 
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disturb  and  enforce  this  Parliament/  They  conclude  by 
declaring  that^  for  reasons  which  they  allege^  they '  do  conceiye 
there  is  just  cause  to  apprehend  that  there  is  same  wicked  and 
mischievous  practice  to  interrupt  the  peaceable  proceedings  of  the 
Parliament  still  in  hand ;  for  preventing  whereof,  it  is  fit  ike 
guard  should  be  continued  under  the  same  command,  or  such  other 
as  they  should  choose ;  but  to  have  it  under  the  command  of 
any  other  not  chosen  by  themselves,  they  can  by  no  means 
consent  to ;  and  will  rather  run  any  hazard  than  admit  of  a 
precedent  so  dangerous,  both  to  this  and  future  Parliaments.' 
On  the  very  same  day  (November  30th)  on  which  these 
reasons  were  presented,  we  read  in  D'Ewes  that  '  upon  Mr. 
Pury's  motion  that  one  JFilliam  Chillingworth,  doctor  qfdivini^, 
had  said  that  some  members  of  this  House  were  guilty  of  treason,  and 
that  they  should  be  accused  within  a  day  or  two,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  serjeant^s  deputy  should  bring  him  forthwith  to  the 
House,  and  if  he  should  refuse  to  come,  then  to  apprehend 
him  as  a  delinquent,  and  bring  him.'"*^  This  alleged  speedi 
of  the  celebrated  Chillingworth  shows  what  rumours  were  cir- 
culating  out  of  doors;  and,  like  the  vague  intimations  of  danger 
which  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  two  army  plots,  must 
have  prepared  Pym  and  his  associates  for  some  decisive  step 
on  the  part  of  the  king.  At  any  rate,  the  reports  created 
considerable  uneasiness  among  the  partisans  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  metropolis,  who  assembled  in  large  numbers 
about  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  vehemently  expressed 
to  the  various  members,  as  they  entered,  their  feelings  on 
the  subjects  recently  discussed  in  the  House.  They  came  at 
once  into  collision  with  the  new  guard,  and  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  speech  of  Dr.  Chillingworth  was  called  in 
question.  Sir  Walter  Erie  announced  that  the  gi^ard  '  had 
oflFered  some  injury  to  citizens  last  night,  and  had,  at  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  offered  to  fire  on  them.'  Hyde 
and  others  said  that  the  citizens  came  down,  armed  with 
swords  and  staves,  and  surrounded  Sir  John  Strangwayes, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  give  his  vote  against  bishops. 
Sir  John  Strangwayes  himself  said,  '  he  had  received  informa- 
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tion  of  a  plot  against  certain  members  of  the  House,  to 
which  other  members  of  the  House  were  privy.'*  This 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  courtiers  to  put  the  House  on 
a  wrong  scent  was  not  very  successful ;  for  Strangwayes,  on 
being  called  upon  to  prove  his  assertion,  could  only  allege 
vague  sayings  among  the  mob,  and  gave  no  names  of  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Kirton  attempted  to  supply  this  last  point  by  men- 
tioning Captain  Venne,  the  newly  elected  member  for  Lon- 
don, as  having  sent  for  the  people  to  prevent  the  well-affected 
party  from  being  overborne  with  violence.  Venne  being 
present,  wished  to  reply  on  the  spot ;  but  the  House  refused 
to  entertain  at  all  an  imputation  resting  on  such  vague 
statements,  and  Pym  supplied  an  unexpected  and  unwelcome 
moral  to  the  debate  by  asking  whether,  '  though  the  worthy 
member  had  failed  to  prove  his  charge  of  a  conspiracy  either 
contrived  or  consented  to  by  members  unnamed  for  the  de- 
struction of  other  members  more  plainly  referred  to,  he  had 
yet  not  succeeded  in  proving  very  fully  that  there  teas  a  con- 
spiracy by  same  members  of  this  House  to  accuse  other  members 
of  the  same  of  treason  ? ' 

The  '  Remonstrance'  was  presented  to  the  king  at  Hampton 
Court  on  the  ist  of  December  by  a  deputation  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  spokesman  of  whom  was  Sir  Ralph  Hopton.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  petition  to  the  king,  which  embodied 
the  unpalatable  allusion  to  evil  counsellors  in  connexion  with 
the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously mooted  by  Pym.  This  had  been  the  subject  of  warm 
debates  in  the  House;  for  the  substance  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  must  now  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Forster's  recently 
published  Essays.  The  deputation  included  several  members 
of  the  king's  party,  and  Pym  himself  avoided  being  present, 
so  that  Charles  received  them  graciously,  and  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  by  private  conversation  with  Hopton  what  were  the 
further  intentions  of  the  popular  leaders.  But  Hopton 
cautiously  declined  entering  on  any  discussion.  As  they 
were  leaving  the  palace  a  message  was  brought  to  them  fix>m 
the  king,  to  be  delivered  to  the  House,  that  there  might  be 
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no  publishing  of  the  declaration  till  the  House  had  received 
his  Majesty's  answer.  This  request  for  delay^  of  course^  wa§ 
entirely  contrary  to  the  object  of  the  Commons  in  making 
public  at  this  crisis  a  vindication  of  their  conduct^  and  was 
consequently  not  attended  to  by  them. 

The  sense  of  an  impending  crisis  had  its  effect  on  the 
House  of  Commons  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  popular 
leaders  were  not  merely  alive  to  the  precarious  position  in 
which  they  stood^  but  bent  on  consolidating  their  means  of 
resistance  in  every  possible  respect.  The  House  of  Lords 
for  some  time  had  yielded  to  the  torrent  of  popular  feelingi 
and  acquiesced^  with  occasional  exceptions^  and  reluctance 
more  or  less  openly  displayed^  in  the  various  measures 
which  were  brought  up  from  the  Lower  House.  One 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  king^  however^  contemplated  gain- 
ing over  some  of  the  less  resolute  of  the  popular  peers^  and 
rousing  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  majority  to  an  open  resist- 
ance to  Pym's  measures.  From  the  correspondence  between 
Charles  and  Secretary  Nicholas  we  gather  that  they  both 
built  much  upon  this  resisting  power  in  the  Lords ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find^  that  in  the  second  session  the  leaning  of 
the  Upper  House  was  much  more  marked  than  before,  and 
this  had  gradually  led  to  a  complete  obstruction  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Parliament,  especially  on  church  matters.  The 
popular  leaders  now  felt  that  this  state  of  things  could  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  without  soon  amounting  to  a  com- 
plete paralysis  of  all  their  own  efforts.  They  determined^ 
therefore,  to  know  definitely  what  part  the  Lords  intended  to 
take  in  the  approaching  conflict,  and  to  throw  upon  them 
the  open  responsibility  of  abandoning  the  popular  cause. 
On  the  3rd  of  December,  we  learn  from  D'Ewes,  that  *  Mr. 
Pym  moved  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  draw 
reasons  to  shew  the  Lords  what  good  bills  we  have  passed 
which  have  stopped  with  them,  and  what  great  dangers  the 
kingdom  is  in,  and  to  desire  them  to  join  with  us  in  passing 
these  bills;  and  that  if  they  shall  refuse  to  pass  the  said 
bills,  then  to  acquaint  them  that  we,  being  the  representative 
body  of  the  kingdom,  shall  join  with  those  lords  who  are  more 
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careful  of  the  safety  of  the  kingdom — they  being  but  private 
persons^  and  having  a  liberty  of  protestation — shall  join  with 
them  to  represent  the  same  to  his  Majesty.  And  thereupon  a 
committee  waa  named^  of  which  Mr.  Pym  waa  the  first 
named^  and  the  motion  was  ordered/  Mr.  Grodolphin  spoke 
against  the  order^  and  said  that,  if  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Conmions  might  go  to  the  king  with  the  minority  of  the 
Lords^  the  greater  part  of  the  Lords  might  go  with  the  lesser 
part  of  the  Commons.  This  suggestion,  which  brought  upon 
the  speaker  the  reprimand  of  the  House,  was  afterwards, 
in  its  latter  words,  literally  carried  into  eflFect.  Three 
days  later,  Glynne  reported  firom  the  committee  that  they 
thought  fit  that  a  narrative  should  be  made  to  the  Lords 
of  what  had  been  voted  by  both  Houses  against  the  late 
canons  and  new  oath  made  by  the  bishops,  and  how  we  [the 
Commons]  had  preferred  two  impeachments  against  them  in 
August  last  past,  in  which  we,  having  charged  them  with 
matter  of  fact,  did  expressly  desire  that  they  might  be  put  to 
answer  in  the  presence  of  the  Commons.  That  their  lord- 
ships, contrary  to  all  precedent,  had  given  them  till  the  loth 
day  of  November  last  past — being  about  three  months' 
space — ^to  put  in  their  answer :  that  whereas  our  charges  were 
made  at  the  Lords'  bar  by  word  of  mouth  only,  the  Lords 
had  now  admitted  these  bishops  after  so  long  delay  to  put  in 
a  writing,  which  they  called  a  plea  and  demurrer,  and  this 
without  the  knowledge  or  hearing  of  the  Commons ;  in  which 
the  said  bishops  had  not  only  transgressed  the  ordinary  rules 
of  justice  in  our  courts,  where  every  man  is  bound  to  answer 
matter  of  fact  directly  without  plea  or  demurrer,  but  [the 
Lords]  have  also  suffered  the  said  bishops  wholly  to  mistake  our 
charge,  and  to  answer  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For,  whereas 
we  in  our  last  impeachment  did  charge  the  said  bishops  to  have 
made  the  said  canons,  which  were  all  and  every  one  of  them 
against  the  king's  prerogative,  against  the  liberty  and  pro- 
priety of  the  subject,  and  tending  to  sedition ;  they,  in  their 
pretended  plea  and  demurrer,  do  require  to  know  which  of 
the  said  canons  are  against  any  of  these  particulars.  None 
of  which  mistakes  had  ever  happened,  if  the  Commons,  ac- 
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..u«-.:^    r  .iii   :  »izjLiiLii:^  An.  tLe  existence  of  the  Par. 
....::.-:■    •....:   'k  L.fr.-r.fL     Thi  tr^z  S'Uffgestion  on  this  sub- 
-  :•*.•  -r:i:-;.  t  :  :,L- :  •irti.  rr:»r:  Crc^mweil :  and  the  measure 
V  :.    :  V --  :-  v  .:  tr  •:  .i.fi  iFt?  tr.  an^-mpt  tosTstematizeand 
• :  ■ :  .  .  ::;:   :-.:.' :..:  -:itr-:  ]±jL  5:^»t:.    Tiii*  was  a  bill  brought 
-     '  '^--  •."-.:  ^'   rli-w-x;.  ::*r  JcnZinz  the  militia  of  the 
«.    ...    -    ^: .  -.T  I     -ri  rfjf-rLl  ti-'i  iC*rd  admiral.     The  pro- 
-    '..r    :  :  :■:     ..  /i^^*!  i  rri-ii  .-"L.tt  &\>m  the  partisans  of 
•  ._•"     2_ii    '  i^ic    C~^.'.^:zkt.  ti^c  others  'spoke  to  have 
.■i.-:    .  ..•        T:-:    iY'.-.i^y.-^z   ZK'^iTi-  ffiren  to  the  general 
.  •- ..    -..--:rj_   "¥.r-.    :i-t    fr^u.:  z^i.zji  of   animadversion,  and 
."      vv       ..•'*:  ^   L.:    :-^T  fr.c:  :he  supporters  of  the 
""  .  ^  }  -.  -.'i-:.  ■  i    :  -1  i^>;  fr.  zi  ssizie  cf  the  popular  leaders, 
--  : .   .-.:.*  ..r:-i  :ii:  :i-  ":  .11  ::Jh::^t>i  on  the  private  Uberty 
.:  ■.!-.    *..;•.:      7":. ->  Sir  Ti:n:as  Barrington,  one  of  the 
.1.--:    *;.»...K-.  >   . :.   :!-.   >:"jIjj*  >:de  at  this  time,  moved  to 
:.- .  -.  .:  .--.  -.-. :  .■  1  -:.  .*.  :/.  :":.-:r  .I'^c Xv>l  j lionable  measure  brought 
r."  ..-.■:.:  S:r  •'...  l.-^^mt.  aiui  others  spoke  in  favour 
:  :':.-.  '  .'.'..  ..:.  1  c-.-.:.  PE'^ts.  ::..;::jh  Thinking  it  '  too  wide,' 
V, .1-  jt:.tr::llv  ::.  ::i\.\\.T<:  ::>  jrvv:>ioi;s.  and  thought  they 
!i.:j'.:  '<  cA*:!y  .ir-.itr./.tvl :::  »>.^m!i:;t:iv.    '  Some,'  he  remarks, 
•  '.i>td  \«  17-  \:  !<.:.:  txjrt»:o:.s  airaiusi  it.'    Mr. Thomas  Coke, 
oiii"  oX  the  nuii/'iTs  I'.T  LticcsttT.  ami  a  young  and  vehement 
iiumWr  «.f  thi  curt  pany.  misqiiotiHl  a  precedent  against  it, 
and  wa-s  quickly  iiirnvtetl  by  loanicd  D'Ewes,  who  had  with- 
drawn for  a  short  time  to  bis  *  lotlgiug  in  Goat's-alley,  near 
the  palace,  and  there  searched  out  the  precedent.'    Coke  was 
admonished  by  the  Sjicaker ;  and  another  member,  Mr.  Mal- 
lory,  who  had  dcc'lared  that  the  bill  deserved  to  be  burned  in 
Palace-yard,  and  the  gentleman  questioned  wlio  brought  it 
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in,  only  escaped  the  censure  of  the  House  by  the  friendly 
interposition  and  palliation  of  Strode.  On  a  division  the 
bill  passed  its  first  reading  by  a  majority  of  158  to  125^  Sir 
John  Culpeper  and  Sir  Frederick  Comwallis  being  tellers  for 
the  noes,  and  Denzil  Holies  and  Sir  William  Armyne  for 
the  ayes.* 

Whether  or  not  the  introduction  of  this  bill  provoked  the 
king  to  another  attempt  to  anticipate  the  Commons,  and 
strike  his  blow  before  he  was  completely  disarmed,  he  now 
took  a  new  step,  which  brought  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed  still  more  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  House.  On 
ihe  16th  of  December,  D^£wes  records,  that  Sir  Philip 
Stapylton  interrupted  a  debate  by  announcing  ^that  there 
was  a  new  guard  set  upon  the  House  of  200  men  with  hal- 
berds, which  occasioned  great  fear  and  bustle  in  the  House, 
and  caused  us  to  leave  the  business  we  were  about,  though  it 
concerned  the  relief  and  assistance  of  Ireland,  and  to  look  to 
our  own  present  safety.'  The  House  was  greatly  agitated ; 
one  member,  Mr.  Newport,  attempting  to  go  out,  ^  there  was 
a  great  cry,  ^  Shut  the  door,  shut  the  door,' '  and  he  was 
brought  back  by  Rushworth,  the  clerk-assistant,  and  ad- 
monished by  Mr.  Pym  and  others,  ^  that,  besides  the  general 
sense  of  the  House,  expressed  by  so  many  calling  out  to  have 
the  door  shut,  the  greatness  and  weight  of  the  matter  in 
agitation  might  persuade  any  man  to  forbear  going  out.' 
Sir  Thomas  Barrington  said  that  it  had  never  happened  to 
any  Parliament  in  his  time  that  a  guard  was  set  without  the 
House's  consent.  D'Ewes,  with  antiquarian  zeal,  added,  that 
for  300  years  past  such  a  thing  had  been  put  in  practice  but 
twice,  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  YI. ;  ^  and 
the  consequences  of  it,'  he  observed  significantly,  '  were  fatal 
and  deadly,  so  as  I  forbear  to  name  the  times.'  Sir  Christo- 
pher Yelverton  stated  that  '  divers  of  the  Lords  were  now 
come  [about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  according  to 
D'Ewes],  and  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  placing  of  this  new 
guard,  but  were  startled  at  it  as  much  as  ourselves.'  So  the 
House  '  awhile  after'  passed  resolutions,  that  '  the  setting  of 
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any  guards  about  this  House^  without  the  consent  of  this 
Ilouse^  is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  House ;  and  that 
therefore  such  guards  ought  to  be  discharged ;  and  that  this 
guard  shall  be  immediately  discharged  hy  the  command  of  this 
House/  The  authority  for  raising  the  guard  was  traced  home 
to  a  writ  from  the  Lord  Keeper,  dated  the  9th  of  December; 
and  Mr.  George  Long,  the  under-sheriflF,  who  acted  on  it, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.*  The  pretext  alleged  was  the  intended 
presentation  of  a  monster  address  from  the  City  of  London, 
thanking  the  House  for  the  good  care  bestowed  on  the  bills 
already  passed,  and  adding  that,  as  they  imderstood  that  other 
good  bills  had  been  stopped  in  the  Lords  by  the  TOtes  of 
the  bishops  and  Popish  lords,  they  besought  the  House  of 
Commons  to  address  the  king  to  take  away  these  votes^  and 
to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence.  They  concluded 
by  a  declaration  that,  whereas  it  had  been  rumoured,  upon 
the  king's  late  entertainment  in  the  City,  that  the  City  had 
deserted  the  Parliament,  they  abhorred  the  same,  and  would 
always  be  ready  to  spend  their  estates  and  lives  for  its  safety. 
Tlie  petition  was  presented  on  December  the  nth,  and  was 
about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  twenty-four 
yards  in  length,  with  some  1 5,000  signatures.  Mr.  Foulkes, 
'  a  merchant  dwelling  in  Mark-lane,'  who  presented  it  '  in  the 
names  of  the  aldermen,  common-councilmen,  and  freemen  of 
London,'  stated  that  ^  they  could  have  got  many  thousand 
more  names,  but  for  obstructions  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
others.'  'Their  coming  do^vn  with  the  petition  this  after- 
noon,' observes  D'Ewes,  '  happened  by  a  strange  providence 
of  God  j  for  if  they  had  come  yesterday,  as  they  had  appointed, 
then  had  those  armed  persons  brought  down  likewise  not 
only  justified  their  assembling,  but  perhaps  also  offered 
violence  unto  them ;  neither  could  they  then  have  come  with 
so  small  a  number,  and  in  so  orderly  a  manner  as  they  did. 
They  had  yesterday  ordered  to  come  down  on  Monday  next, 
but  last  night  agreed  that  four  only  out  of  each  ward  should 
come  down,  so  as  to  avoid  coming  down  of  multitudes.' f 

•  ffarL  JfSS,  162,  pp.  227  A,  B,  230  B. 
f  There  are  two  significant  entries  in  D'Ewes  at  this  time  which  deeerre 
mention.     *  Dec  13. — Mr.  Pym  nK>ves  that,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  W"'  Breretoo, 
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The  Corporation  petition  was  followed  on  tlie  23rd  by 
another  from  30,000  '  young  men  of  London/  praying,  among 
other  things  '  that  Episcopacy  might  be  rooted  out  of  the 
Church  of  England/  After  the  petition  had  been  read^ 
'  there  was  a  general  silence  for  awhile,'  and  then  D'Ewes 
stood  up,  and  '  desired  the  House  to  take  notice  in  what  an 
orderly  and  peaceable  a  way  a  few  of  them  had  come  to  pre- 
sent this  petition,  and  that  they  might  receive  the  approba- 
tion of  the  House  for  the  same/  The  court  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  urged,  though  in  vain,  that  the  petition  '  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  House/* 

Charles,  meanwhile,  had  caused  fresh  irritation  by  inti- 
mating, during  the  progress  through  the  House  of  Commons 
of  a  bill  for  raising  soldiers  by  impressment,  that  he  should 
pass  it  only  with  an  express  saving  of  his  prerogative.  A 
conference  between  the  Houses  followed,  and  a  joint  remon- 
strance to  the  king  against  this  breach  of  privilege.  On  the 
20th  of  December  Charles  explained  that  he  merely  wished 
*  to  express  a  general  dislike  of  any  questions  that  should  be 
raised,  especially  at  this  time,  concerning  his  prerogative  and 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,'  protesting,  in  conclusion,  '  that  he 
had  not  the  least  thought  of  breaking  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament, but  should,  by  his  royal  authority,  ever  protect  and 
uphold  them,  and  that  he  expected  that  they  would  be  as 
careful  not  to  touch  upon  his  just  prerogative  as  he  would  not 
to  infringe  their  just  liberties  and  privileges,  and  then  there 
would  be  little  disagreement  thereafter  between  them  on  that 
point/  The  king's  answer  was  ordered  by  the  Lords  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  the  23rd  of  December ;  but  on 
that  day  information  was  received  by  the  Commons,  and 
communicated  to  the  Upper  House,  that  Sir  William  Balfour^ 


Sir  S.  Vane  the  elder  may  be  added  to  the  select  committee  of  33  for 
Irish  affitin.'  This  marks  the  definite  adhesion  of  old  Vane  to  the  popular 
party,  the  natural  consequence  of  his  dismissal  from  his  secretaryship  of  state. 
The  next  day, '  Sir  John  Evelyn,  of  Surrey,  moved  that  at  leaiit  200  members 
were  absent,  of  whom  the  greater  number  had  not  been  since  the  beginning  of 
the  second  session,  and  perhaps  100  of  them  have  not  been  here  a  month  since 
the  Parliament  sate.'  This  gives  us  a  measure  of  the  number  of  waverers, 
indifferent  persons,  and  '  waiters-on-Providence,'  as  they  were  called. 
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whose  fidelity  to  the  Parliament  had  been  tested  in  the 
of  Strafford's  attempted  escape^  had  been  removed  by  the 
king  from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower^  and  in  his  place  had 
been  appointed  Colonel  Lunsford^  '  a  man  given  to  drinking, 
swearing,  and  quarrelling,  much  in  debt,  and  very  des- 
perate.^* A  most  imfit  person,  D^Ewes  remarks,  for  the 
appointment,  'unless  there  were  some  dangerous  design  in 
hand  against  us/  The  court  party  urged,  on  the  other  hand, 
'  that  he  was  a  man  full  of  valour  and  of  an  ancient  family.' 
Another  important  objection,  however,  was  that,  besides 
being  of  doubtful  religion,  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
king's  army  in  the  north,  and  thus  open  to  suspicion  of  con- 
nexion with  the  two  army-plots.  The  House  of  Commons, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Lords  to  join  them  in 
petitioning  the  king  to  remove  Limsford,  and  put  Sir  John 
Conyers  in  his  room.  The  Lords,  however,  '  after  a  long 
debate,'  declined,  on  the  ground  that  '  they  took  the  placing 
or  displacing  of  the  king's  officers  to  be  a  branch  of  his  pre- 
rogative, and  therefore  they  would  not  meddle  with  it.'  The 
Commons,  therefore,  passed  a  unanimous  vote,  that  'the 
House  holds  Colonel  Lunsford  unfit  to  be,  or  continue.  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  as  being  a  person  whom  the  Commons 
of  England  cannot  confide  in.'  They  also  presented,  at 
another  conference  with  the  Lords,  a  declaration  and  pro- 
testation, the  substance  of  which  was,  '  that  there  had  long 
been  a  design  of  the  Papists  to  ruin  the  true  religion,  and 
that  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Lunsford  shewed  that  the 
same  design  was  now  growing  to  a  maturity;  that,  there- 
fore, they  protested  and  declared  to  all  the  world  that  they  had 
done  their  utmost  for  the  saving  of  the  Church  and  kingdom 
from  ruin,  and  from  the  plots  of  the  cruel  and  bloody  Papists,' 
— as  since  the  Irish  massacres  they  were  generally  called; 
'  and  though  their  lordships  were  hindered,  especially  by  the 
bishops,  from  concurring  with  them  in  their  desire,  they 
hoped  that  such  of  their  lordships  as  did  with  them  appre- 
hend the  fiirther  danger,  would  do  what  became  men  of 
honour  for  the  public  safety.'     This  protestation  and  appeal. 
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reported  and  probably  drawn  up  by  Pym  in  the  spirit  of  his 
former  advice^  was  read  by  him  at  the  conference  the  same  day^ 
— December  24th.  A  warm  debate  ensued  in  the  Upper  House; 
but  the  popular  party  there  were  again  defeated^  and  it  was 
resolved  to  adjourn  the  debate  till  Monday  the  2yth,  follow- 
ing. On  this  the  minority^  acting  on  Pym's  suggestion^  drew 
up  the  following  protest^  which  was  entered  on  the  Journals  : 
'  In  respect  the  conference  brought  up^  and  reported  from  the 
House  of  Commons^  doth^  as  it  is  thereby  declared^  concern 
the  instant  good  and  safety  of  the  king  and  kingdoms^  we  do 
protest  against  the  deferring  of  the  debate  thereof  until 
Monday,  to  the  end  to  discharge  ourselves  of  any  ill  consequence 
that  may  happenJ  Twenty-two  peers  signed  this  protest, 
namely,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  (Lord  Admiral)^  Essex 
(Lord  Chamberlain),  Pembroke,  Bedford,  Warwick,  Boling- 
broke,  Newport,  Suffolk,  Carlisle,  Holland,  Clare  and  Stam- 
ford ;  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele ;  and  the  Lords  Wharton,  St. 
John,  Spencer,  North,  Kimbolton,  Brooke,  Grey-de-Werk, 
Robartes,  and  Howard  de  Escricke/  These,  then,  represent 
the  popular  party  at  this  period  in  the  House  of  Lords.  '  So, 
as  now,'  D'Ewes  exclaims,  'all  things  hastened  apace,  to 
confusion  and  calamity ;  from  which  I  scarce  saw  any  possi- 
bility in  human  reason  for  this  poor  Church  and  kingdom  to 
be  delivered.  My  hope  only  was  in  the  goodness  of  that 
God  who  had  several  times  during  this  Parliament  been  seen 
in  the  Mount,  and  delivered  us,  beyond  the  expectations  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  enemies,  from  the  jaws  of  destruction.^'^ 
Such  was  the  Christmas-eve  of  the  year  1641 ! 

On  the  motion  of  Denzil  Holies,  the  committee  who  drew 
up  the  protestation  of  the  Commons  were  reappointed  to 
frame  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  dismissal  of  Lunsford ; 
but  they  were  anticipated  by  Charles  himself.  On  the  Sun- 
day,  B^i^ember  26th,  the  Lord  Mayor,  his  own  partisan,  as 
has  been  seen,  waited  on  him,  and  informed  him  that  the 
apprentices  intended  to  rise  in  arms  and  storm  the  Tower, 
if  Limsford  were  not  removed.  On  this  the  king  yielded, 
and   that    very  evening  removed   his   nominee.      On   the 
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Friday  erening  preceding,  the  House  of  Commons  had  sent 
Sir  Thomas  Barrington  and  Henry  Marten  to  the  Earl  of 
Newport,  requesting  him,   as  Constable  of  the  Tower,  to 
repair  thither  and  take  up  his  residence  there,  and  so  supersede 
his  lieutenant  in  the  govemment  of  it.     Newport  was  not  to 
be  found ;  but  on  Sunday  evening  he  called  on  Sir  Thomas 
Barrington,  and  informed  him  that  the  king  had  dismissed 
him  from  being  Constable.     The  same  day  (December  27th) 
on  which  this  was  reported  by  Barrington  to  the  Commons, 
Newport  himself  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Lords  the  rumours  which  had  been  circulated  respecting  the 
advice  alleged  to  have  been  given  by  him  at  Kensington,  to 
seize  the  queen  and  royal  family  as  hostages.     He  had  re- 
paired to  the  queen  and  denied  solemnly  the  whole  thing, 
and  she  appeared  satisfied.     But  on  Friday  the  king  asked 
him  whether  he  heard  any  debate  at  Kensington  to  that 
effect ;  and  when  he  denied  it,  his  Majesty  replied,  '  that  he 
was  sorry  for  his  lordship^s  ill  memory.'     This  so  committed 
the  honour  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  all  parties  there  were 
obliged  to  join  with  the  Commons — several  of  whose  members 
were  involved  in  the  charge — in  petitioning  the  king  for  the 
reasons  of  the  accusation  and  the  name  of  the  accuser.    This 
last  request  Charles  declined  to  accede  to,  and  observed,  '  I 
have  asked  Newport  some  questions  concerning  that  business, 
but  far  from  that  way  of  expressing  a  belief  of  the  thing, 
which   Newport  hath  had  the  boldness   and  confidence  to 
afiirm,  which  I  could  easily  make  appear,  but   I  think  it 
beneath  me  to  contest  with  any  particular  persons.' 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Newport  made  his  statement 
in  the  Lords,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  the  Commons  bv 
Mr.  John  Bodville,  member  from  Anglesea,  from  the  mayor 
of  Beaumaris,  dated  December  20th,  which  annoiinced 
that  he  had  apprehended  the  Lord  Delvin,  a  young  Irish 
lord,  grandchild  to  the  Earl  of  Westmeath,  who  was  then  one 
of  the  chief  lords  of  the  Pale  in  rebellion  ;  and  that  he  had 
a  pass,  signed  by  his  Majesty's  hand,  for  himself  and  four 
Others  to  go  into  Ireland,  but  no  secretary's  hand  or  clerk's 
of  the  signet  to  it.*     This  was  an  ominous  annoiincement 
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at  such  a  moment,  and  was  never  aatisbctorily  explained. 
Evil  counsellors  were  again  spoken  of  in  the  House,  and 
Walter  Long  named  as  one  the  old  Eail  of  Bristol,  who, 
from  being  an  object  of  royal  resentment,  had,  strangely 
enough,  become  equally  exposed  to  popular  suspicion,  on  the 
old  ground  of  his  being  a  concealed '  Papist.'  The  ensuing  day, 
Sir  John  Hotham  revived  this  accusation.  '  There  followed 
a  long  silence ;'  and  then  lyEweB  advised  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  and  they  should  pass  on 
to  the  consideration  of  the  afikira  of  Ireland.  After  he  had 
spoken, '  there  ensued  a  silence  again  for  awhile,  till  Mr. 
Cromwell  moved  that  he  conceived  it  lit  for  this  House  to 
desire  the  Lords  to  join  with  them  in  moving  his  Majesty 
that  the  atud  Earl  of  Bristol  might  be  removed  from  his 
council,  who  had  thus  persuaded  his  Miyesty ;  and  the  rather 
because,  when  the  late  design  was  of  bringing  up  the  army, 
he  had  persuaded  his  Majesty  to  put  the  said  army  into  a 
posture  which  could  have  no  ordinary  meaning  in  it,  because 
the  said  [army]  was  then  in  its  due  posture  of  lying  still. 
Mr.  Strode  and  others  seconded  him.  Others  spoke  for  the 
said  Earl  of  Bristol.  Mr.  Solicitor  [St.  John]  shewed,  that 
liis  Majesty  had  commanded  him  to  declare  to  the  House, 
upon  the  first  occasion  that  this  matter  should  come  in 
question,  that  the  Earl  of  Bristow,  when  he  advised  him  to 
put  the  English  army  into  a  posture,  it  was  only  spoken  by 
him  in  relation  to  the  Scottish  army,  which  lay  near,'*  The 
next  day  the  subject  was  revived  on  a  reference  to  the  hin- 
drances  and  obstructions  in  the  matter  of  supply  for  Ireland. 
'  Thereupon,  some  said,  it  must  needs  proceed  from  evil 
counsellors,  and  Mr.  Strode  and  others  named  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and  Mr.  Denzil  Holies  did  vehemently  press  the 
same,  and  added  further,  that  the  Lord  Digby  his  son,  as  he 
understood  by  common  fame,  had  said  openly  at  one  time,  in 
the  Lords'  House,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  trenched 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  Lords'  House,  and  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  subject ;  and,  at  another  time  (viz.  yester- 
night), that  this  was  no  free  Parliament ;  both  which  he  said 
were  the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  speeches  that  ever 
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were  spoken  bjr  a  subject.  And  so  lie  desired  tliat  we  might 
desire  to  have  the  said  Earl  of  Bristow  removed  from  the 
king^s  council  and  courts  and  that  we  might  desire  justice  of 
the  Lords  against  the  said  Lord  Digby.  Divers/  D'Ewes 
continues^  'who  had  spoken  against  the  Earl  of  Bristow, 
had  instanced  his  wicked  counsel  given  to  the  king  for- 
merly in  Spain  to  turn  Papist,  as  appeared  by  the  copy 
of  the  king^s  letter  read  in  the  House  yesterday;  which 
drew  Sir  John  Strangwayes,  in  the  defence  he  made  on  the 
Earl  of  Bristow's  behalf,  to  say,  among  other  particulars, 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  his  Majesty  had  disavowed 
it ;  for  which  words  the  House  questioned  him,  and,  though 
he  said  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  given  any  offence  by  them, 
yet  he  was  called  upon  to  name  the  person  who  had  informed 
him  thereof.  But  he  protested  that  it  was  divers  years  since 
he  had  heard  it,  and  could  not  name  him.  We  tcere  all 
agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  named  to  prepare  heads 
for  a  conference  with  the  Lords.'* 

At  the  same  time  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  thus  moving  the 
House  of  Commons  against  popishly  inclined  counsellors  of 
state,  his  cousin  and  old  acquaintance  John  Williams,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  had  committed  himself  and  his  brother  prelates 
to  a  step  which  precipitated  the  downfall  of  Episcopacy  in 
England,  and  moved  the  House  of  Lords  from  their  dubious 
position  into  something  like  renewed  harmony  with  the  Lower 
House.  Monday,  the  27th  of  December — memorable,  we  have 
just  seen,  for  several  remarkable  proceedings  within  the  walls 
of  the  two  Houses — was  a  stormy  day  out  of  doors  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  appointment  of  Lunsford 
had  been  revoked  by  the  king  the  preceding  evening;  but  the 
news  did  not  spread  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  assemblage 
of  excited  crowds  in  Parliament-yard,  who  came,  on  various 
rumours  of  violent  designs  against  the  popular  party  in  the 
two  Houses,  and  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  petitions  they 
had  presented  to  Parliament.  Through  this  agitated  mass  of 
people  the  archbishop  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  way 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  company  of  the  Earl  of  Dover, 
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when,  irritated  by  the  outcry  against  bishops  which  greeted 
him  on  all  sides,  he  wiced  hold  of  a  lad  who  seemed  a 
rin^eader,  and  attempted  to  drag  him  away  in  custody.  Of 
coone  the  mob  turned  upon  the  archbishop,  and  rescued  his 
prisoner  with  loud  shouts  of '  No  bishops  I'  The  archbishop 
escaped  without  personal  injury ;  but  a  conflict  was  nearly 
occasioned  by  one  Dayid  Hide,  one  of  the  disbanded  northern 
soldiery  enlisted  for  the  war  in  Ireland,  who  drew  his  sword, 
and  swore  he  would  cut  the  throats  of  the  BorNoHEADED  d(^ 
that  bawled  agunst  bishops.  '  '^'hich  passionate  expression,* 
says  Bushworth,  '  as  &r  as  I  could  ever  learn,  was  the  first 
minting  trf  that  term  or  compellation  of  Rocndheads  which 
afterwards  grew  bo  genend.'  Hide  was  disarmed  by  the 
citizens  (without  pexaonal  injury),  and  carried  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
cashiered.  Archbishop  Williama  returned  to  his  own  house, 
and  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  his  cause  prepared  a  pro> 
testation,  stating  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  prevented 
by  violence  from  attending  the  House  of  Lords,  and  declaring 
all  lawt,  vote*,  and  reBolutioiu  that  should  patt  during  the  period 
of  their  comtrained  alienee  to  be  null  and  void.  Eleven  other 
bishops  signed  this  protestation,  and  it  was  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  king,  who  ordered  the  Lord  Keeper  to 
present  it  to  the  Lords.  In  that  House  it  excited  great 
indignation,  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the  bishops  adding  to 
the  displeasure  against  their  conduct.  The  Protestation  was 
communicated  to  the  Commons,  with  a  severe  commentary, 
and  the  Lower  House  immediately  impeached  the  twelve 
prelates  of  high  treason,  and  they  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  with  the  exception  of  two,  who,  on  account  of 
their  age,  were  subjected  to  the  less  severe  restraint  of  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  This  was  on  the  30th  of  December ; 
and  thus  Williams  effected  at  once  that  removal  of  the  bishops 
£rom  the  House,  which  the  Commons  had  been  vainly 
attempting  to  obtain  for  so  long  a  time,  and  removed  at  the 
same  time  one  great  cause  of  disunion  between  the  two 
Houses. 

Monday,  the  27th  of  December,  which  saw  the  rise  of  the 
epithet '  Roundhead,'  was  also  marked  by  the  first  bloodshed 
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in  the  Civil  War.  Colonel  Lnnsford  appearing  in  West- 
minster Hall  with  some  thirty  or  forty  friends  at  his  back^ 
came  into  angry  collision  with  the  excited  people,  drew  his 
sword,  and  with  his  friends  made  an  onslaught  on  the  citizens, 
several  of  whom  were  wounded,  and  one.  Sir  Richard  Wise- 
man, was  killed. 

On  December  the  30th  Sir  Henry  Anderson  had  jnst 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  '  concerning  the  dangers 
we  were  in,  and  desired  that  we  might  take  some  course,  first 
to  secure  ourselves,  and  next  the  kingdom,'  when  the  message 
from  the  Lords  arrived  respecting  the  archbishop's  Protesta- 
tion. It  was  hailed  by  the  popular  party,  and  even  by  many 
of  the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  a  godsend ;  '  most  men,'  says 
D'Ewes, '  expressing  a  great  deal  of  alacrity  of  spirit  from  this 
indiscreet  and  unadvised  act  of  the  bishops.'''^  Pym  then  rose, 
and  '  moved  that  the  door  of  the  House  might  be  shut,  and 
that  no  one  might  go  out.  Others  moved  that  the  outward 
room  might  be  cleared,  and  that  none  might  go  into  the 
committee-chamber.'  This  last  D'Ewes  opposed,  and  'the 
Speaker  decided  that  no  one  who  went  up  into  the  committee- 
chamber  should  speak  to  any  out  of  the  windows,  or  throw 
out  any  writing  unto  them.  '  I  expected,'  continues  D'Ewes, 
'  some  strange  motion  upon  this  secret  and  close  restraining 
ourselves,  which  foUowed  accordingly.  For  Mr.  Pym  moved 
that,  there  being  a  design  to  be  executed  vpon  the  House  of 
Commons  this  day,  we  might  send  instantly  to  the  City  of 
London,  that  there  was  a  plot  for  the  destroying  of  the 
House  of  Commons  this  day,  and  therefore  to  desire  them  to 
come  down  with  the  train-bands  for  our  assistance.'  D'Ewes 
was  '  much  troubled '  at  this,  being  fearful  of  so  bold  a  step, 
and  the  majority  of  the  House  shared  in  his  well-meaning 
but  timid  misgivings.  Some  members,  he  says,  wished 
that  we  might  adjourn  ourselves  to  Guildhall  in  London. 
D'Ewes  objected  to  Pym's  idea,  that  the  citizens  might  be 
divided  among  themselves,  and  that  it  would  take  too  much 
time  if  it  were  successful.  He  was  against  adjourning  to 
Guildhall  as  iUegal.     He  threw  out  a  doubt  as   to   Pym's 
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grounds  for  asserting  that  there  was  such  a  design ;  '  for  if  all 
the  ground  of  suspieion  be  tiat  some  officers  of  the  late  army 
(Hned  at  Whitehall  yesterday,  or  that  the  king  hath  a  guard,  I 
think  it  not  sufficient ;  if  there  be  more  certain  causes  of 
fear^  I  know  no  such  present  prevention  as  to  adjourn  our- 
selyes  till  three  of  the  clocks  that  so  we  may  not  be  taken  all 
together.*^  A  few  days  later  D^Ewes  must  have  thought  very 
differently  on  this  matter^  and  could  scarcely  have  helped 
reproaching  himself  for  the  want  of  resolution  and  hypercriti- 
cism  which  exposed  the  lives  of  the  members  to  such  imminent 
peril.  Although,  however,  Pym^s  bold  proposal  was  not 
accepted  by  the  House,  it  was  resolved  to  renew  their  applica- 
tion to  the  king  for  a  guard,  and  Glynne  went  up  to  the  Lords 
with  a  message  '  to  take  notice  of  their  respect  to  this  House 
in  communicating  the  Protestation  [of  the  bishops]  with  so 
much  speed  and  so  much  affection,  and  for  expressing  their 
sense  of  that  Protestation/  Notwithstanding  this  conciliatory 
message,  the  Lords  declined  to  join  in  the  petition  for  a  guard  \ 
so  the  Commons  resolved  to  go  up  alone,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  ordered  three  of  their  own  members.  Sir  Robert  Pye, 
Mr.  Glynne,  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  as  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  city  of  Westminster,  to  take  care  that  good  watches, 
sufficiently  armed,  be  set  in  such  convenient  places  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  safeguard  of  this  House ;  and  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  do  take  care  for  the  providing  of  twenty  halberts  for 
the  service  of  this  House.f  If  Charles  had  really  fixed  the 
30th  for  his  attempt,  he  postponed  it  at  the  last ;  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
taken,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  Pym.  His  plan  now  was  to 
lull  the  suspicions  of  the  Lower  House ;  and  when  on  the 
31st  Holies  went  up  as  the  spokesman  of  a  deputation  of 
seven  members,  and  representing  the  renewed  danger  to  the 
House  from  '  a  malignant  party,  daily  gathering  strength 
and  confidence,^  petitioned  for  a  guard  out  of  the  city  of 
London,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Charles  told 
them  that,  if  their  petition  were  delivered  to  him  in  writing, 
he  would  consider  of  it ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  as  they 
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were  called  together  by  his  writ,  so  ie  would  be  as  careful  of 
their  safety  as  of  his  own  children.**  This  was  Friday,  and  a 
debate  arose  whether  the  House  should  sit  the  next  day  or 
not.  This  time  their  fears  carried  the  day,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  negative ;  but  it  was  thought  fit  that  the  select 
committee  for  the  Irish  afiairs,  and  a  committee  to  consider 
of  the  safety  of  the  House  and  the  kingdom,  should  sit  at 
the  Guildhall,  and  all  thai  would  come  should  have  voices,  and 
take  into  consideration  the  king^s  answer,  if  he  should  send 
any  to  the  Speaker ;  and  if  he  did  not,  consider  how  the 
two  Houses  and  the  kingdom  might  be  secured.  The  Speaker 
was  to  await  the  answer  from  the  king,  and  send  it  to  the 
committee  at  Guildhall.  Thus,  under  a  thin  disguise  of 
forms,  the  House  virtually  adjourned  their  sitting  to  the 
Gxdldhall,  and  there  went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  They  agreed,  however,  to  meet  again  at  Westminster 
at  one  o'clock  on  the  next  Monday  afternoon,  and  the  Lords 
followed  their  example. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  recording  the  alarms  and  pre- 
cautions of  the  House  of  Commons  anterior  to  the  attempt 
of  January,  because  the  fact  of  the  design  of  Charles  being 
long  in  meditation,  and  anticipated  by  the  popular  party 
during  the  whole  of  the  second  session  of  Parliament,  has 
been  overlooked  by  historians.  It  is  true  that  Pym  and  his 
associates  received  for  some  time  only  partial  credit  for  their 
apprehensions  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  nation  at 
large ;  but  in  the  House,  as  well  as  out  of  doors,  the  rumours 
of  some  act  of  violence  on  the  persons  of  the  popular  leaders 
had  for  some  weeks  obtained  an  increasing  amount  of  regard. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1642,  the  Houses  reassembled, 
and  the  Commons  received  a  report  of  the  king's  written 
answer  to  their  last  petition :  '  We  do  engage  unto  you 
solemnly,'  wrote  Charles,  '  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  the 
security  of  all  and  every  one  of  you  fit)m  violence  is  and 
shall  ever  be  as  much  our  care  as  the  preservation  of  us  and 
our  children.  And  if  this  general  assurance  shall  not  suffice 
to  remove  your  apprehensions,  we  will  command  such  a  guard 
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to  wait  upon  you  as  we  will  be  responsible  for  to  Him  who 
hath  charged  ug  with  the  protection  iind  safety  of  our  sub- 
jects/ On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  '  the  whole  House/ 
says  D^Ewes,  '  or  at  leiut  the  tnaat  of  us,  were  much  amased 
with  Mr.  Pym's  information^  who  shewed  us  that  his  trunks^ 
his  study^  and  his  chamber^  as  also  the  trunks^  study^  and 
chamber  of  Mr.  Denzil  Holies^  were  sealed  up  by  some  sent 
firom  his  Mi^esty^  and  though  private  intimation  was  given 
to  us  that  the  king^s  Attorney  had^  in  his  Majesty^s  name^  in 
the  Lords^  Honse^  accused  the  said  Mr.  Pym^  Mr.  HoUes^ 
and  some  other  members  of  our  House  of  high  treason^  yet 
we  accounted  it  a  breach  of  our  privileges  that  the  trunks 
and  papers  of  any  member  of  this  House  should  be  sealed  up 
before  their  crime  and  offence  was  made  known  to  this 
House ;  so  we  resolved  it  upon  the  question  that  this  was  a 
breach  of  our  privileg^^  and  then  the  House  ordered  that  the 
Serjeant  should  go  presently  to  the  lodgings  of  the  said  Mr. 
Pym  and  Mr.  Holies^  and  break  up  the  seals  which  were  set 
upon  their  doors  or  trunks.  And  then  it  was  moved  by 
several  members  that  we  might  have  a  conference  with  the 
Lords  about  this  breach  of  privilege ;  and  Mr.  Jephson  was 
sent  up  to  them  to  desire  the  same.  Another  subject  of  this 
conference  was  tAat  his  MajeBti^a  having  a  guard  at  Whitehall 
vas  a  breach  of  our  privileges  also,*  On  the  morning  of  that 
day  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  attorney-general,  appeared  at 
the  clerks'  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  said,  '  the  king 
had  commanded  him  to  tell  their  lordships  that  great  and 
treasonable  designs  and  practices  against  him  and  the  state 
had  come  to  his  Majesty's  knowledge,  for  which  the  king  had 
given  him  command  to  accuse,  and  he  did  accuse,  the  Lord 
Kimbolton,  Mr.  Pjrm,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Holies,  Sir  Arthur 
Hesilrige,  and  Mr.  Strode  of  high  treason.'  The  principal 
articles  against  these  members  were,  that  they  had  traitorously 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  and  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal  power^ 
and  place  in  the  subjects  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power ; 
and  that  they  had  traitorously  invited  and  encouraged  a 
foreign  power  to  invade  his  Majesty's  kingdom  of  England. 
Herbert  then  desired  three  things  of  their  lordships ;  the  last 


td  viiwtfc  m7m^  dtaz  zbej  wonid  take  tare  isr  dus 
tiM(  p^Tw»ll^  ail  ill  jiiJKuse  tii^«  ifaoniiiie  GHiac.*  T&e  ewxne 
thnm  pnrmwsd  hy  Cbarie*  waft  eoziray  iHeeal :  fcr  de  pfoper 
BKiffe  0/  procawfixsfr  was  hj  a  peccj  jnrr  an  a  biH  Ibanii  err  a 
fpnaui  paj.  Tbe  « rgp  jy iir-^at-anm  c&e  sme  liax  appeared  at 
the  bar  oif  die  ConuBonay  and  rapsred  m  bave  ddivnvd  to 
k$m  the  i^e  aeeoacd  ■umben.  wfaom.  c&ol  he  was  cownnanded 
V/  anTKiit,  in  Ii»  Hajeacy'*  name  of  iii^  Greaoaa.  Tlie  Com- 
iac«M  MAt  a  deputatuA  to  anacanee  to  tbe  kin^  that  the 
aMmfcen  wmld  be  itadr  to  azL»wer  anj  Ic^  diarge.  Prm 
and  llaaopden  came  iitto  the  Hooae  at  this  tuae,  and  the 
iipeaker^  in  the  name  of  the  Hocae,  requested  them  to  attend 
tbe  next  wooniiig  with  the  other  aceoaed  memben^  As  con- 
temporarjr  detaib  are  of  great  importanoe  in  such  a  aabject^  I 
miMt  afpnn  hare  reooone  to  IKEwes. 

*  Janoarjr  4th^  Tnead^/  he  writes,  '  upon  Mr.  Rigbr's 
motion^  a  littk  after  I  came  into  the  House,  Sir  William 
Killigrew  was  sent  fiir  as  a  deUnqnent  for  going  to  Graves 
Inn  and  desiring  the  gentlemen  there  to  be  in  a  readiness 
this  day  to  attend  at  Whitehall,  and  to  be  ready  at  an  hour's 
warning  to  defend  his  Majesty's  person ;  and  that  he  had 
T/rf/fjgbt  them  the  articles  of  accusation  against  the  Lord 
Manileville  and  the  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tlie  Miiil  Sir  William  Killigrew  and  Sir  William  Fleming  had 
gone  thither  together.  Mr.  Smith  related  the  like  done  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  where  they  had  come  yesternight  also  to 
tlurm  upon  the  same  message,  and  brought  them  a  copy  of 
tiM!  same  articles ;  and  the  like  was  related  by  other  gentle- 
uum  to  have  been  done  at  the  other  two  inns  of  court. 
Mr.  Pym  delivered  in  the  articles  of  treason  preferred  in  the 
liords'  House  against  the  Lord  Mandeville,  himself  and  four 
other  menibcrH  of  this  House.  Himself  and  the  rest  present 
protrfited  their  innoccncy ;  and  then  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  deniro  a  conference  with  the  Lords  about  the  said 
artif^lrn  as  a  noandalous  paper  against  the  members  of  either^ 
and  to  denirc  their  lordships  to  inquire  who  were  the  authors 
of  it,  and  to  hIicw  them  that  tbe  king's  guard  at  WTiitehall 
was  a  bron(^h  of  our  privileges ;  also  Mr.  Browne  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Mr.  EUis  of 
y's  InU;  and  Mr.  Hill  of  the  Inner  Temple  were  ordered  to 
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go  to  tlie  Fonr  Iniu  of  Court,  uid  to  acquaint  them  tliat  we 
understood  how  they  had  been  solicited,  and  that  we  rested 
assured  that  the;  would  do  nothing  agunst  the  Parliament. 
It  was  then  generally  declared  that  there  was  a  great  con- 
fluence of  armed  men  about  Whitehall,  and  that  between 
thirty  and  forty  canuoniers  went  yesternight  into  the  Tower, 
at  ten  trf  the  clock ;  that  the  hamlet-men,  who  were  to  be 
the  ordinary  wardens  there,  had  no  arms  given  them ;  that 
the  bishop's  men  were  well  armed.  Mr.  Pym  moved,  that 
we  might  seud  notice  of  these  several  informations  and 
dangers  into  the  City  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council  there  assembled,  and  let  them  know  in 
what  danger  the  Parliament  waa.  All  wAicA  teat  ordered 
accordingly ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Soames,  one  of  the  aldermen 
of  London,  Alderman  Pennington,  and  Captain  Venne  [three 
of  the  members  for  the  City]  were  sent  instantly  away  into 
the  City  with  the  same  order ;  and  after  they  were  gone  out, 
Mr.  Peard  was  sent  after  them  to  require  them  to  let  no 
man  know  their  errand  till  they  came  into  the  City.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Fiennes  and  others  moved  that  some  members  of 
the  House  might  be  sent  to  observe  what  numbers  of  armed 
men  were  about  Whitehall,  and  to  know  by  what  authority 
they  were  assembled  there ;  but  this  order  was  not  fully 
agreed  upon  when  we  adjourned  the  House  about  twelve 
of  the  clock  till  one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Speaker  resumed  his  chair  between  one  and  two  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Browne  of  Lincoln's  Inn  made 
report  that  he  had  done  the  message  of  the  House  to  the 
gentlemen  of  that  society,  who  had  been  and  informed  him 
in  the  morning :  that  their  answer  was,  that  they  had  at 
first  gone  to  the  court  only  upon  relation  of  a  report  brought 
to  them  that  the  king's  person  was  in  danger;  hut  yes- 
ternight they  had  received  a  message  from  his  Majesty  by 
Sir  William  Killigrew  and  Sir  William  Fleming  that  they 
should  keep  within  this  day,  and  be  ready  at  an  hour's 
warning,  if  his  Majesty  should  have  occasion  to  use  them ; 
that  they  brought  Ukewise  a  paper  of  articles  to  them; 
that  they  had  only  an  intent  to  defend  the  king's  person, 
and  would  hkewise  to  their  uttermost  also  defend  the  Par- 
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king  and  Parliament ;  and  that  they  would  ever  express  tme 
affection  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  particnlar.  Mr.  Ellis 
of  Gray's  Tnn,  Mr.  Hill  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  Middle  Temple  made  the  like  relation  from 
the  gentlemen  of  those  other  three  societies ;  only  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Middle  Temple  sent  their  answer  in  writing  by 
the  said  Mr.  Smith,  in  which  they  shewed  that  their  inten^ 
tion  to  defend  the  king's  person  was  no  more  than  they  were 
thereunto  bound  by  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy : 
with  which  several  answers  fit)m  the  inns  of  court  the  House 
rested  exceedingly  well  satisfied.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fiennes 
made  relation  that  he  had  been  at  Whitehall,  and  had  asked 
of  one  of  the  officers  by  what  authority  they  were  ther^ 
assembled;  who  answered,  that  they  were  commanded  to 
obey  one  Sir  William  Fleming  in  all  things  that  he  should 
enjoin  them. 

'  About  three  of  the  clock  we  had  notice  that  his  Majesty 
was  coming  from  Whitehall  to  Westminster  with  a  great 
company  of  armed  men ;  but  it  proved  otherwise  in  the  issue, 
that  they  were  only  some  of  the  officers  who  served  in  his 
Majesty's  late  army,  and  some  other  loose  persons  to  the 
number  of  about  some  400.  Mr.  Pjrm  and  the  other  four 
members  of  our  House  who  stood  accused  by  his  Majesty's 
Attorney  of  high  treason,  hearing  that  hil  Majes^  1 
coming  to  the  House  of  Commons,  did  withdraw  out  of  it, 
the  House  leaving  it  to  their  own  liberty  whether  they  would 
withdraw  or  stay  within ;  and  it  was  a  pretty  while  before 
Mr.  Strode  could  be  persuaded  to  it.  His  Majesty  came 
into  the  House  with  Charles  Prince  Elector  Palatine  [his 
nephew]  with  him,  a  little  after  three  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  who  all  stood  up  and  uncovered  our  heads,  and 
the  Speaker  stood  up  just  before  his  chair.  His  Majesty,  as 
he  came  up  along  the  House,  came  the  most  part  of  the  way 
uncovered  also,  bowing  to  either  side  of  the  House ;  and  we 
all  bowed  again  towards  him,  and  so  he  went  to  the  Speaker's 
chair,  on  the  left  hand  of  it,  coming  up  close  by  the  place 
where  I  sat,  between  the  south  end  of  the  clerk's  table  and 
me  [Oliver  Cromwell's  seat,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  on 
the  opposite  side].     He  first  spake  to  the  Speaker,  saying : 
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'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  miut  for  »  time  make  bold  with  your  chftir.' 
The  rest  <^  what  pasaage  doth  here  foUow  at  large,  aa  it  was 
taken  in  characten  by  Mr.  Rushworth,  the  clerk's  aasLstant. 
The  speech  itself  is  the  greatest  part  of  it  printed  by  hia 
Majesty's  command,  out  of  the  said  Mr.  Rushworth's  notes; 
hut  the  king  caused  all  that  to  be  left  out,  via.,  when  hi 
asked  for  Mr.  Pym,  whether  he  were  present  or  not,  and 
when  there  fidlowed  a  general  silence,  that  nobody  would 
answer  him,  he  then  aaked  for  Mr.  Holies,  whether  he  were 
present;  and  when  nobody  answered  him,  he  pressed  the 
Speaker  to  tell  him,  who,  kneeling  down,  did  very  wisely 
desire  his  Majesty  to  pardon  him,  saying,  that  he  could 
neither  see  nor  speak  but  by  command  of  the  House.  To 
which  the  king  answered,  'Well,  well,  'tis  no  matter.  I 
think  my  eyes  are  as  good  as  another's;'  and  then  be  looked 
round  ahont  the  House  a  pretty  while,  to  see  if  he  could 
espy  any  of  them.  All  this  is  to  come  in  about  the  bottom 
of  the  second  page  of  the  printed  speech,  where  his  Majesty 
first  asked  in  general  whether  any  of  the  said  persons  were 
present  in  the  House  or  not.  After  he  had  ended  his  speech, 
he  went  out  of  the  House  in  a  more  discontented  and  angry 
passion  than  he  came  in,  going  out  again  between  myself 
and  the  south  end  of  the  clerk's  table,  and  the  Prince  Elector 
after  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  the  doors  were  shut, 
the  Speaker  asked  us  if  he  should  make  report  of  hia 
Majesty's  speech.  But  Sir  John  Hotham  said  we  had  all 
heard  it,  and  there  needed  no  reports  of  it  to  be  made ;  and 
others  cried  to  adjourn  till  to-morrow  at  one  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  upon  which,  in  the  issue,  we  agreed,  and  so, 
the  Speaker  having  adjourned  the  House  to  that  hour,  we 
rose  about  half  an  hour  after  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, little  ima^ning,  for  the  present,  at  least  a  greater  part 
of  w,  the  extreme  danger  we  had  escaped,  through  God's 
wonderful  providence.  For  the  design  was  to  have  taken  out 
of  our  House  by  force  and  violence  the  said  five  members,  if 
we  had  refused  to  have  delivered  them  up  peaceably  and  wil- 
lingly, which  for  the  preservation  of  the  privileges  of  our 
House  we  must  have  refused.  And,  in  the  taking  of  them 
away,  they  were  to  have  set  upon  ua  all,  if  we  had  resisted 
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tfi  ir«d  m  thatt  the  king  thoald  have  withdnnni  out  of  the  House 
jmmI  pttMcd  thiTNii^  the  lobbr  or  littk  loom  next  withoat 
H,  hetf^r^  thatt  mimirrf  thoald  hare  begun,  upon  a  watchword 
bjr  bim  to  hare  been  gnren  upon  his  pawiing  throo^  them ; 
but  ^tM  most  ISkelj  that  those  ruffians,  being  aboat  eighty  in 
nomber,  [that]  were  gotten  into  the  said  lobbr,  being  armed 
all  of  them  with  swords,  and  some  of  them  with  pistok  ready 
charged,  were  so  thirty  after  innocent  blood,  as  they  would 
scarce  hare  stayed  their  watchword,  if  those  members  had 
been  there,  but  would  hare  begun  their  riolence  as  soon  as 
they  had  understood  of  our  denial,  to  the  hazard  of  the 
perwms  of  the  king  and  the  Prince  Elector  as  well  as  of  us. 
For  one  of  them  understanding,  a  little  before  the  king  came 
out,  that  those  fire  gentlemen  were  absent,  '  Zounds !'  said 
he,  ^  they  are  gone,  and  now  we  are  nerer  the  better  for 
our  coming  I'  And  the  delirerance  will  appear  to  have  been 
the  more  strange,  if  we  consider  bow  the  plot,  being  rerealed 
to  one  Mr.  Langres,  dwelling  in  the  Covent-garden,  after 
the  king  had  taken  his  coach  at  Whitehall,  and  was  coming 
towards  us^  [lie]  got  through  the  multitude  of  those  soldiers  and 
rufnatis,  and  coming  to  the  House,  acquainted  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Fi<?nTiCH  with  the  king's  resolution ;  whereupon  Mr.  Denzil 
Ilolloii^  Sir  Arthur  Ilesilrige,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  Mr.  Pym, 
who  hod  notice  also  formerly  given  them  that  there  was  such 
a  design,  did  presently  withdraw.  But  Mr.  William  Strode^ 
the  last  of  tlic  five^  being  a  young  man,  and  unmarried^ 
couhl  not  be  jMirsuaded  by  his  friends  for  a  pretty  while  to 
go  out;  but  said  that,  knowing  himself  to  be  innocent^ 
ho  would  stay  in  the  House,  though  he  sealed  his  inno- 
cence with  his  blood  at  the  door ;  so  as  not  being  at  last 
()VfT(M>n)e  by  the  importunate  ad\dces  and  entreaties  of  his 
frttMids,  when  the  van  or  forefront  of  those  ruffians  marched 
into  VVostmiuHter-hall,  nay,  when  no  persuasions  could  pre- 
vail with  the  said  Mr,  Strode,  Sir  Walter  Erie,  his  entire 
friond,  was  fain  to  take  him  by  the  cloak,  and  pull  him  out 
of  his  plnw,  and  so  got  him  out  of  the  House.  'Tis  very 
tnu\  indtHHl,  that  the  Lord  Mande^nlle  and  these  five  gentle- 
nion  had  notioi'  uot  only  yesternight  of  this  intended  design, 
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but  Tere  likewise  sent  to  this  day  b;  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  his  Majesty's  household,  that  the  king  in* 
tended  to  come  to  the  House  of  Conmions  to  seize  upon 
them  there,  and  that  they  should  absent  themselves ;  yet  had 
tiiej  no  direct  assurance  that  the  said  design  should  certainly 
be  put  in  execution,  till  the  said  Mr.  Langrish  his  coming  to 
the  said  House.'*  Such  is  the  account  given  by  D'Ewes  of 
this  remarkable  scene,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Charles. 
From  that  day  the  most  bitter  but  perfectly  natural  distrust 
of  his  most  solemn  protestations  prevailed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  effectually  prevented  any  reconciliation 
between  the  king  and  his  ParUament. 

The  speech  delivered  by  Charles  on  this  occasion  is  given 
thus  in  Ilnshwortb :  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion 
o(  coming  unto  yon.  Yesterday  I  sent  a  sergeant-at-armg, 
upon  a  very  important  occasion,  to  apprehend  some  that,  by 
my  command,  were  accused  of  high  treason,  whereunto  I  did 
expect  obedience,  and  not  a  message.  And  I  must  declare 
nnto  you  here,  that  albeit  no  king  that  ever  was  in  England 
■hall  be  more  careful  of  your  privileges,  to  maintain  them  to 
the  attermost  of  his  power,  than  I  shall  be,  yet  you  must 
know  that  in  cases  of  treason  no  person  hath  a  privil^e. 
And  therefore  I  am  come  to  know  if  any  of  these  persons 
that  were  accused  are  here.  For  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
that  so  long  as  these  persons  that  I  have  accused,  for  no 
slight  crime,  but  for  treason,  are  here,  I  cannot  expect  that 
this  House  will  be  in  the  right  way  that  I  do  heartily  wish 
it.  Therefore  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  I  must  have  them 
wheresoever  I  find  them. — Well,  since  I  see  all  the  birds  are 
flown,  I  do  expect  from  you  that  you  will  send  them  unto 
me  as  soon  as  they  return  hither.  But  I  assure  you,  on  the 
word  of  a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  but  shall  pro- 
ceed agsinst  them  in  a  legal  and  &ir  way,  for  I  never  meant 
any  other.  And  now,  since  I  see  I  cannot  do  what  I  came 
for,  I  think  this  no  unfit  occasion  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
formerly,  that  xAaUoever  I  have  done  in  favour,  and  to  the  good 
<^Mg  ntbjectt  [how  much  of  the  reforms  effected  would  that 
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include^  in  the  opinion  of  Charles  ?]  I  do  mean  to  Tnaintain 
it.  I  will  trouble  you  no  more^  but  tell  you  I  do  expect^  as 
aoon  as  they  come  to  the  House^  you  will  send  them  to  me ; 
otherwise  I  must  take  my  own  course  to  find  them/ 

The  five  members  had  taken  refuge  in  Coleman-street,  in 
the  City,  and  into  the  City  the  king  proceeded  next  morning 
in  search  of  them.  But  he  found  his  hopes  from  the  citizens 
all  vain,  for  he  was  greeted  with  cries  of  '  Privileges  of  Par- 
liament/ '  Privileges  of  Parliament  /  and  one  Henry  Walker^ 
an  ironmonger,  and  a  busy  pamphleteer  in  later  years,  threw 
into  his  carriage  a  paper  with  the  words,  '  To  your  tents.  Oh 
Israel !'  The  City  rose  in  arms,  and  watched  day  and  night 
over  the  safety  of  the  five  members.  All  business  was  sus- 
pended. A  committee  of  the  Commons  to  investigate  the 
outrage  on  their  privileges  sat  in  the  Guildhall.  The  City 
companies  vied  in  offering  it  their  halls  for  its  sittings.  Four 
thousand  yeomen  of  Buckinghamshire  rode  up  with  a  petition 
to  Charles  in  favour  and  vindication  of  Hampden ;  a  great 
body  of  the  commonalty  assembled  to  defend  Pym,  and  drew 
up  a  similar  petition  in  his  behalf.  The  king^s  entrance  was 
declared  by  the  Conmions  a  gross  breach  of  privilege ;  his  pro- 
clamation of  the  five  members  as  traitors,  a  false,  scandalous, 
and  illegal  paper,  and  they  were  ordered  to  attend  again  in 
their  places  at  Westminster  on  the  i  ith  of  January.  The 
king  now  offered  'a  free  pardon,^  expressed  a  desire  to 
abandon  the  prosecution,  completed  his  own  humiliation,  but 
effected  nothing.  The  time  for  such  a  compromise  had  gone 
by.  On  the  nth  the  members  returned  in  triumph;  train- 
bands by  land,  and  armed  vessels  and  city  barges  by  water, 
attended  their  progress.  Pym,  after  entering  the  House, 
rose  and  thanked  the  citizens  of  London  for  their  noble  con- 
duct, the  other  members  standing  uncovered  while  he  spoke; 
the  sheriffs  were  thanked,  and  a  guard  of  the  train-bands 
ordered  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Houses  night  and 
day.  On  the  night  of  the  loth  Charles,  the  queen,  and  their 
children  left  London  for  Hampton  Court. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 

'^TT^TH  the  attempted  seizure  of  the  five  memben  by  tbe 
Vi  king,  the  Constitutional  period  of  this  great  contest 
ma,j  be  said  to  have  terminated.  From  that  day  the  '  Reto- 
lction'  commenced;  at  first  with  gradual  and  hesitating 
steps,  but  soon  with  rapidly  accelerating  pace,  until  in  the 
month  of  May  the  flight  of  Lord-Keeper  Littleton  to  the 
king  tore  away  the  thin  disguise  of  legal  and  constitutional 
forms  by  which  the  deadly  struggle  between  the  sovereign 
and  the  legislature  had  up  to  that  time  been  cloaked,  and 
reduced  the  Parliament  to  a  simple  choice  between  entire 
submission  and  the  assumption  of  an  independent  executive 
authority.  From  that  day  the  Eakl  or  Essex,  whose  influ> 
enee  and  position  had,  as  we  have  seen,  become  greater  and 
more  important  every  month,  after  his  appointment  to  the 
military  command  of  the  south  of  England  during  the  king's 
absence  in  Scotland,  stood  forward  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact 
as  the  man  of  the  hour,  on  whose  skill  and  firmness  the 
popular  party  placed  their  reliance,  and  on  whose  success  the 
existence  of  the  Parliament  depended.  In  this  honourable, 
though  dangerous,  elevation  he  remained  nominally  until  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1645 ;  but,  in  realify,  his  career 
and  his  influence  ended  with  the  rehef  of  Gloucester  in  tbe 
early  autumn  of  1643.  During  the  winter  which  followed, 
the  Parliament  was  busily  engaged  in  oi^anizing  fresh  armies, 
and  placing  in  virtually  independent  commands  new  generals. 
The  January  of  1644  witnessed  the  embodiment  of  the  army 
of  the  eastern  counties  under  the  command  of  Lord  Mande- 
viUe,  then  (by  the  death  of  his  father)  Earl  of  Manchester. 
The  battle  of  Long-Marston  Moor  in  the  summer  of  that 
H  H  2 
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year  pointed  out  on  what  army  the  Parliament  might  most 
safely  rely ;  and  the  surrender  of  Essex's  army  in  the  west  in 
the  autumn^  while  it  left  his  honour  untouched^  gave  the 
coup-de^rdce  to  his  military  reputation.  The  same  campaign 
showed  that  Essex's  rivals  Sir  William  Waller^  was  unequal 
to  the  responsibilities  of  a  supreme  command ;  and  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury  put  an  end  to  the  old-model  armies,  and 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the 
recognised  ascendency  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  these 
changes  only  confirmed  the  verdict  which  public  opinion  had 
already  pronounced  in  the  autumn  of  1643 ;  and  with  that 
epoch  the  first  stage  of  the  '  Revolution  *  really  ends.  The 
entrance  of  the  Scotch  army  into  England,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1644,  introduced  the  element  of  reltgioM 
strife  into  the  contests  within  the  walls  of  the  houses  at 
Westminster ;  and  the  old  political  parties  were  remodelled, 
with  but  slight  difference  in  their  constituent  members,  but 
on  an  entirely  different  basis.  The  Peace  and  War  parties, 
which  took  their  rise  in  the  period  on  which  I  am  now  enter- 
ing, were  gradually  modified  during  the  year  1644,  ^^^  ^- 
appeared  at  the  commencement  of  1645  under  the  designa- 
tions of  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 

Ha\ang  fixed  these  general  landmarks,  which  may  prevent 
the  confusion  to  which  auy  narrative  of  so  prolonged  and 
complicated  a  struggle  is  necessarily  exposed,  I  must  now 
glance  rapidly  at  the  salient  points  in  the  events  of  the  first 
seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  1642.  We  shall  then 
have  the  Earl  of  Essex's  army  fairly  in  the  field,  and  may 
give  their  due  preponderance  to  military  proceedings.  As 
selection  of  details,  however,  is  required  by  my  present  plan, 
I  can  attempt  to  do  little  more  than  draw  attention  to 
hitherto  neglected  features  of  this  progress  from  Parliamen- 
tary debates  to  Civil  War. 

For  some  time  after  the  attempt  of  the  king  a  spirit  of 
panic  pervaded  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  repetition  of 
the  act  of  violence  was  apprehended,  and  every  slight  rumour 
of  open  disturbance  or  secret  machinations  swelled  their 
fears,  and  was  food  to  their  excited  imaginations.  Thus,  on 
the  5th  of  January,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  ^  and  some  five  or  six 
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more'  memben  of  the  Commons  attempted,  in  answer  to 
the  inrectiTes  of  Harbottle  Grimstone,  to  '  excuse  his  Ma- 
jesty's coming  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner ;'  but  the  House 
nominated  Glynne,  and  some  few  others,  to  draw  up  a  decla- 
ration expressing  its  sense  of  the  breach  of  privileges.  On  the 
Declaration  being  brought  in,  Hopton  opposed  its  adoption,  on 
the  ground  that '  we  had  a  number  of  our  servants  in  the  lobby 
armed  with  carbines  and  pistols  in  an  unusual  manner,  and 
because  the  [king's]  speech  was  full  of  grace  and  goodness.' 
This  strange  and  feeble  argument,  of  course,  had  no  weight, 
and  is  chiefly  important  as  a  record  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  conduct  of  Charles  had  driven  his  supporters,  and  as  an 
indication  that  henceforward,  at  any  rate,  we  are  to  reckon 
among  these  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  had  once  been  pro- 
mineat  on  the  popular  side,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
honourable  of  the  king's  commanders  in  the  subsequent  Civil 
War.  HoptOQ  also  objected  on  legal  grounds  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  grand  committee  of  the  House  to  sit  at  Guildhall ; 
and  the  motion  was  modified  to  meet  this  objection  in  the 
same  manner  as  formerly  by  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee,  with  leave  for  all  other  members  to  attend  who 
chose  to  do  so.  Some  orders  concerning  Ireland  were  next 
passed,  and  then  D'Ewes  writes  as  follows  in  his  Journal : 
'  All  which  were  allowed  and  voted  by  the  House,  but  in 
such  haste  aa  they  would  not  permit  the  clerk  to  read  them ; 
for  we  had  new  alarums  given  us  of  the  coming  down  of  armed 
persons  upon  us,  and  it  was  generally  reported,  also,  that 
his  Majesty  had  intended  to  come  down  to  both  Houses  this 
afternoon  again,  attended  with  the  desperate  troop  with 
which  he  came  yesterday,  and  to  have  accused  some  other 
members  both  of  our  House  and  of  the  Lords'  House  of 
treason,  and  to  have  seized  upon  their  persons;  but  that, 
going  into  the  City  of  London  this  morning,  he  was  there  so 
roundly  and  plainly  dealt  withal  by  the  people  of  all  sorts, 
who  caUed  upon  him  to  maintain  the  privilege  of  Parliament, 
to  follow  the  advice  of  his  great  council  in  Parliament,  with- 
out which  they  were  all  undone,  and  that  their  bloods  would 
cry  to  Heaven  for  justice,  and  that  they  would   with  their 
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joui  tbe  mSttj  aad  pmik^e  of  FiAuKiir — iimm  ako  tlutnr- 
m^  tbe  printed  ProCotasian  of  dbr  Hoiae  of  Commoitt  into 
km  OMcL  M  lie  went  abin^ — w  tfcar  lie  bodi  irtmiigJ  kte 
not  of  the  CrtT,  and  akered,  it  «cnt§.  bi»  fimBcr  racfamon.'* 
The  Terr  next  dar,  IKEwe»  reconb.  thst  '  this  ni^lit  m  gen- 
tleiiian  onmiii^  to  the  watch  at  Lodptte,  hrtpcen  nine  and 
ten  of  die  dock,  and  inlbnnin^  them  that  those  soldien  and 
itdBanai  who  came  down  to  the  House  on  TacsdaT  last  had 
fliome  doi^  upon  the  Citr,  to  be  cxccmed  this  night,  the 
Cit J  and  the  labarfaa  were  almost  whoDr  raised,  so  as  within 
Httle  more  than  an  hour's  space  there  were  about  40,000  men 
in  complete  arms,  and  near  npon  loc^ooc  more  that  had 
halberts,  swords,  dnbs,  and  the  like.  Yet  the  general  cry  of 
the  CitT,  '  Arm !  Arm ! '  was  with  so  mndi  Tehemencj, 
and  knocking  at  men's  doors  with  so  much  Tiolence,  as  some 
women,  bdng  with  child,  were  so  afl^ightcd  therewith  as  they 
miscarried ;  bat  after  the  Lcnrd  Mayor  had  sent  to  THiite- 
hall  and  some  other  pbces,  and  foond  all  things  qxiiet,  the 
streets  were  all  cleared  within  the  matter  of  an  hoar's  space, 
and  every  man  retired  to  his  hoase.  The  first  occasion  of 
this  fear,  as  was  thought,  arose  from  some  persons  of  a  troop 
of  horse  raised  by  Mr.  Baker,  a  gentleman  dwelling  in  Essex, 
which  were  billeted  at  Bamet,  [that]  came  up  riding  this 
evening  within  some  few  miles  of  London,  which  were 
reported  by  some,  npon  which  [what]  misinformation  I  know 
not,  to  be  but  the  forerunners  of  500  horse  that  were  that 
night  to  come  into  the  City  of  London.'t 

On  the  nth  of  January,  the  Houses  being  reassembled  at 
Westminster,  IKEwes  writes :  'After  our  rising,  I  went  to  jralk 
awhile  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  stood  many  of  the 
citizens,  of  the  train-bands  of  London,  of  the  eight  companies, 
which  guarded  us  this  day  by  land,  being  in  all  2400  men,  in 
their  arms,  besides  companies  of  the  city  of  Westminster. 
And  I  saw  upon  the  top  of  the  pikes  of  divers  of  the  Londoners 
the  Protestation,  formerly  filmed,  and  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  by  most  of  the 
citizens,  hanging  like   a  little  square   banner.     Some   had 
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tlieiii  also  affixed,  as  I  am  informed,  to  their  muskets ;  one 
had  it  &steiied  upon  his  breast,  and  it  was  also  wrapped  npon 
one  of  the  ensigns ;  but  these  latter  particulars  I  saw  not 
myself.  So  as  it  appeareth,'  concludes  Sir  Simonds,  '  that 
we  did  not  only  at  first  prevent  that  dangerous  design  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford's  escape  from  justice  hy  it,  hut  that  now, 
and  at  several  timea  since,  it  was  a  very  special  means  under 
God  to  preserve  us  in  safety.'*  A  stiU  more  striking  proof 
of  the  effect  of  the  king's  visit  to  the  House  is  afforded  by  a 
passage  in  D'Ewes'  Journal  in  the  May  following,  in  which 
he  reports  himself  as  saying :  '  Although  some  [in  Yoriuhire] 
spoke  openly  that  it  were  well  the  Parliament  men  would 
[should]  set  their  houses  in  order,  because  they  would  shortly 
lose  their  heads,  for  my  part,  I  confess,  I  have  not  that  work 
now  to  do,  having  ever  tiwce  lit  4/^  dajf  of  January  lattpatt 
l^  mjf  mil  with  a  third  per  ion  in  tru$t,  of  which,'  he  continues, 
'  all  the  House  took  special  notice,  so  as  I  was  fain  to  stop 
awhile  from  fiirther  proceeding.'t  These  passages  illustrate 
tax  better  than  any  general  remarks  could  do,  the  state  of 
alarm  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Parliament  called  forth 
by  the  ill-judged  attempt  of  the  king. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  took  the  lead  on  the  popular  side  during  the 
short  absence  of  the  five  accused  members.  We  shall  thus 
arrive  at  some  notion  who  were  among  the  riaini/  men  in 
that  party  on  whom  the  country  could  rely,  should  Fjrm  and 
Hampden  be  removed  from  the  scene.  We  find  them  to 
have  been  Fiennes,  Glynne,  the  younger  Vane,  Grimstone, 
Stapylton,  and  Wylde.  Vane,  whose  appearances  hitherto, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Strafford  business,  had  been  chiefly 
confined  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  takes  on  this  occasion  a 
decided  lead  in  the  counsels  of  the  Commons  -,  and  the  sound 
discretion  with  which  he  acted  is  well  exhibited  in  a  motion 
made  by  him  at  Guildhall,  on  the  6th  of  January,  '  that  we 
might  make  some  short  declaration  that  we  did  not  intend 
to  protect  these  five  gentlemen,  or  any  other  member  of  our 
House  in  any  crime ;  but  should  be  most  ready  to  bring  them 
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to  condign  punishment^  if  they  should  be  proceeded  agaifui  in 
a  legal  waif,'*  On  the  other  hand^  Sir  Henry  Ludlowe, 
father  of  the  Lndlowe  whose  Memoirs  are  one  of  our  re- 
cognised historical  authorities  for  this  period^  making  a 
proposition  for  a  vote  against  Sir  William  Killigrew  and 
Sir  W.  Fleming,  in  which  '  there  were  too  high  expressions^' 
it  was  given  to  Olynne  and  others  to  amend.  This  shows 
the  cautious  and  moderate  spirit  by  which  the  Commons 
were  still  actuated.  They  did  not,  however,  relax  their 
vigilance.  Sir  John  Byron  had  been  appointed  by  the  king 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower ;  but,  as  he  was  well  known  to  be 
connected  with  the  court  party,  the  Commons  renewed  their 
application  for  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Conyers.  In 
this  Charles  ultimately  acquiesced,  though  with  unconcealed 
dislike.  Colonel  Lunsford  and  Lord  Digby  were  assuming  a 
very  suspicious  attitude  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  where  500 
horse  were  billeted.  Two  cartloads  of  ammunition  had  been 
transported  thither,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Howard  (second  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Berkshire),  after  being  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  day-time,  joined  Lunsford^s  troop  during  the  night, 
and  assumed  a  command  there.  Ultimately,  after  an  offer 
from  the  gentlemen  of  Buckinghamshire  (Hampden's  con- 
stituents, who  had  come  up  with  the  petition  to  the  king 
in  his  behalf)  to  march  against  Digby  and  Lunsford,  the 
force  at  Kingston  dispersed,  and  Digby,  who  lay  imder  an 
impeachment  from  the  Commons,  fled  abroad  with  a  pass 
signed  by  the  king's  hand.  A  question  then  arose  whether 
Charles  had  granted  this  pass  before,  or  in  defiance  of  an 
order  of  Parliament  for  closing  the  ports.  Letters  from 
Digby  to  the  queen  were  also  intercepted  and  read,  which 
were  full  of  bitter  invective  and  threats  against  the  Par- 
liament ;  and  so  much  was  said  of  the  part  which  Henrietta 
was  taking  in  public  affairs,  that  a-  report  spread  that  the 
Commons  intended  to  impeach  her  of  high  treason.  A  depu- 
tation waited  upon  her  to  reassure  her,  and  she  professed  never 
to  have  given  the  slightest  credence  to  such  an  improbable 
rumour.      The  movements   of  the    royal  family,  however. 
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created  considerable  uneasiDew.  On  the  I2th  of  January  Sir 
Robert  Pye  drew  attention  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  king  was  going  away  to  Windsor  &om 
Hampton  Court,  and  that  the  court  was  in  great  distraction. 
Sir  John  Culpeper,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
confessed  that  the  king  was  indeed  removing  to  Windsor ; 
but  that  there  was  no  armed  force  with  him.  Two  days 
afterwards,  some  members  moved  that  orders  might  be  sent 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  upon  peril  of  his  life  to  remove 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  court  into  his  own  custody.  This 
was  opposed  by  Sir  John  Northcote,  who  said  that  it  would 
increase  existing  jealousies, '  a»  it  was  already  reported  bj/  tome 
that  there  Kot  an  intention  to  crown  the  prince  and  make  him 
king.'  This  raised  such  an  outcry  in  the  House,  that  Sir 
John  had  to  give  over  speaking  *  Fresh  suspicions  respecting 
the  prince  were  created  by  another  movement  of  the  court. 
The  Dutch  ambassadors  made  a  formal  demand  for  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  marriage  between  the  Princess  Mary  and  the 
young  Prince  William  of  Orange ;  and  the  qaeen  seized  the 
occasion  to  quit  the  country,  nonoinally  as  an  escort  to  her 
daughter,  but  really  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels  and  raise 
arms  abroad  for  the  impending  conflict ;  thus  exposing  her- 
self to  the  very  charge  respecting  which  she  had  just  ex- 
pressed her  incredulity.  The  king  accompanied  her  on  her 
way  to  Dover  as  far  as  Greenwich,  and  summoned  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  join  him  at  the  latter  place.  There  was 
eridently  an  idea  that  the  whole  party  were  going  to  quit  the 
kingdom ;  and  this  was  countenanced  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  on  plea  of  indisposition,  did 
not  accompany  his  royal  pupil.  The  marquis,  who  disliked 
the  queen's  courtiers,  but  had  not  nerve  enongh  to  refuse 
compliance  with  the  order  as  respected  the  prince,  pro- 
bably gave  way  to  his  natural  inaction,  and  shifted  out 
of  the  dilemma  by  a  convenient  illness.  This  dereliction 
of  duty  was  the  prelude  to  his  subsequent  betrayal  of 
trust,  when  he  removed  the  prince  from  the  Parliament's 
jurisdiction.     The  House  of  Parliament  complained  of  this 


Tie  Hxwrxisl  Hill  vtqq^  » ^_ - 

Xr.  IVfgg.riui>  V^Siaau  i&ac  he  had  Reaved  «fkn  firm  the 
kxne.  bj  ^he  F^^t  of  XeveaicLe.  va  mbmst  tninb-buMiiy  and 
also  firooL  tke  Pixma&ait  u  aiadc  Xr.  Joka.  Hocham,  and 
tiiat  itf  iiii/  ^Mtf  met^lfr,  bos  kxmbir  desred  the  kin^  and 
P^riiamest  ^j  ^friM  in  appobcan^  a  gaRuoa.  To  sccvne  the 
nu^aziae  at  HiiII  vow  ^^f*iiF«T  the  primarr  object  of  boch 
coon  and  Ftfiiament.  On  the  sanie  dar  Sir  John  Hotham 
deliTered  in  a  letter  sent  to  h™  from  his  son,  and  dated  the 
i8th  instant ;' which,' axs I>'£we9w  did  afanoet  startle  oa ail, 
npon  the  reading  thereof/  Yonng  Hotham  stated  that  the 
major,  and  sereral  of  the  aldermen  erf"  HaU,  whoee  names 
he  mentioned,  were  the  cause  of  the  non-admission  of  the 
train-bands  which  he  had  bronght,  according  to  the  order  of 
>x/th  Houses ;  but  that  the  greater  part  of  the  townsmen 
were  in  faroor  of  their  admission;  that  Captain  William 
^^'4(K^  ▼an  now  at  Hull,  being  sent  finom  his  Majesty  thither 
U»  take  care  of  the  magazine  there ;  that  the  Earl  of  New- 
irHnt]n  wan  there  also,  being  authorized  under  the  king's  sign- 
man  ual  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  that  town, 
fitul  U}  bring  in  what  soldiers  he  pleased ;  that  he  came  at 
fimt  thither  under  the  disguised  name  of  Sir  John  Savage; 
that  if  tlie  Parliament  did  not  take  care  to  second  their  former 
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orders,  they  would  render  their  authority  and  commands 
contemptible  to  aU  men ;  and  that,  if  he  might  receive  further 
order  to  proceed  on,  'fall  back  fall  edge,  he  would  p*i  it  to  tie 
hazard!'  These  words  were  remembered  long  afterwards  when 
the  Hothama  played  a  very  different  and  far  less  open  game, 
and  with  very  different  succeaa.  The  Hothams— father  and 
son — ^were  choleric,  rough,  overbearing  men,  whom  desire 
of  notoriety  instigated  to  the  first  act  of  open  defiance  of 
the  king,  and  whom  subsequently  disappointed  ambition  and 
jealousy  of  the  auperior  position  and  rising  influence  of  the 
Fairfaxes,  led  to  acts  of  the  most  di^racefid  treachery  to 
the  Parliament.  Both  these  features  of  their  character  peep 
forth  in  the  debates  at  this  poiod.  On  the  14th,  just  before 
Cromwell  rose.  Sir  John  had  vehemently  moved  that,  '  we 
might  hunt  the  evil  counsellors  home ;'  and  now,  on  Mr. 
Pelham'e  offer  to  go  down  to  Hull  himself — and  that  he  hoped 
to  accommodate  matters,  so  that  the  town  might  obey  the  com- 
mands of  Parliament — Sir  John,  jealous  of  another  sharing 
the  credit  of  the  affair,  opposed  the  offer  on  the  gronnd  that 
Felham  was  a  freeman  of  the  town,  and  might  be  obliged 
by  his  oath  not  to  admit  any  soldiery  into  it,  and  that 
the  Lords  ought  to  join  in  such  an  order.  Hotham  carried 
bis  point ;  '  and  so,'  observes  D'Ewes, '  this  most  seasonable 
offer  of  Mr.  Felham  came  to  nothing  j  at  which  1  was  much 
troubled.'* 

On  the  heeU  of  this  alarm  at  Hull  came  a  fresh  contest 
between  the  popular  party  in  the  two  Houses  and  the  Court 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Fiennes  having  reported 
from  a  committee  the  terms  of  acknowledgment  of  a  recent 
*  graciooB  answer'  &om  the  king,  with  the  expression  of  a 
desire  that  he  would  provide  foj  their  sitting  in  safety, 
Hampden,  most  unseasonably,  as  D'Ewes  thinks,  but  with 
evident  and  natural  reference  to  the  news  from  Hall  which 
had  just  been  read,  moved  an  addition  to  desire  the  king  to 
put  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  militia  thereof,  into  such  hands  aa  they  might  con- 
fide in,  that  so  they  might  sit  in  safety.     This  being  reported 
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tie  wraium.  Ti  juml  l  ■■jui^pp^*  ^3^  ihn^  LanxBw  jc  w&&eh 
"tie  lezini ms-  i*^?*  ^eaui  xiiL  Tiffi  lyit.  jl  a  jodc  sui  nBWCCfiT 
n'i^n.  umiimisai-t  las  l^ss»  m.  ±Ksr  ikGne  'HF  &«&  die 
^^mizuni  ■aoMEL  hul  ^k  umecnasanB^  'vmca.  :fie  iul»  nBwrrt  in 

'^^us  ifificniTtiiiiL  sail  mmiz.'  is  iokthoc  "  «v  arr  free 
^m  X  -wft  lusY  i^i^'s  'nr  'vc^  il  t^  jutMLj.  wc  can  kave 
^i  iMTT  ji  -3if  rult  nr  nmnmiir.  *^  Eaa.  simeec  oil  vludi 
tui»  Ijirto  liMi  "iun^ir-x  inBcniniiiiij»  "»a»  laneit  izxi&fr  review — 

'>»a:ir^  - :  -zu^  -w^iim  lorx  u:  "nt*  jnnmi:iiw^*aIitL :"  the 
^ijef  :if  Lrtij[iai£  "liii*  ::r:i<crnm:a  re  ii*L3*;-a»!iis :  the 
?^^j^Ti-  in:i*!ii^i3  i£  T"j:tjtsii».  laii  '  fiiiiie  «ii5k»T«:^:r5  to  raise 
}iUZ*A^  -zz,  inr  H  :»iae.  izii  jeaj:ii2»e»  h«ipLi^  lae  r»~o  Houses;* 
^•^7,  ifu^  Mfeu»  :f  lie  kiz;ri:ai-  E.K:a  b;^  ct  fci>  address 
Jr.<^  »vi:::il  -f  vni  kaiilar  -srirs*  ^  wie  -reoettiiis.  absolving 
tbft  C'j«:3iiO!i:»-  acii  larizc  liiie  reset: cLsbtlitT  of  delav  on  the 
l>yrt*,  '  I  ia  ijf^-ir  criece  lo-  a  cociCi:2soG."  he  at  length  said, 
*wl  I  hare  rjT^thig  to  per>c»>2iui  to  toot  lordships  by  way 
'/f  r#^|rie^t  or  de%ire  fircraa  the  Hoose  of  Commons.     I  doubt 


■■MMfiri 


•  TV  f#rX4«^/ir«  vcre  the  Earit  </  Ewi,  Warvick,  Fnnbrc4e,  HotUnd, 

JH«r//f//f*|.  tUMjnU  I>»w«UT,  Oare,    Uneoin,  >«H*l:«rT,  B^lngbroke,  Peter- 

'!ii'T*''  '^'•'^'  »^  Xo^tif^fbam ;  Minwmto  Save  a^  Seie,  and  Conwav ; 

»r^  ilM,  I>j4«  Vn^f^it,  K'tmUAUm,  hn^Jkm,  Rohwtes;  North,  \\TMtftoii,  St,  J<^, 

^»my^,   Sj^n)mm  >W«t  m   rjf  the    Earl  rf  Denlr^  and   bv  coortesy 

^'^^^li  ymmnif^.  WilWmgW^  -of  Parhan.:,  Bm«    eJI  of  Elgin',  D.ci4 

«ir<l  il«  K«#T./:k#r,  r;r«y  d«  Werk,  Chmndoi*,  and  HansdoD  [eldest  ^  cf  the 

m  ihfftr,  Mtd  \/y  oiurUmy  Vuociaiit  Rochfort]. 
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not  but  your  judgmenta  vill  tell  you  what  is  to  be  done ; 
your  conaciences,  your  honours,  your  interests,  will  call 
upon  you  for  the  doing  of  it.  The  Commons  will  be  glad  to 
have  your  concurrence  and  help  in  saTing  of  the  kingdom ; 
bat  if  they  &il  of  it,  it  should  not  discon^age  them  in  doing 
their  duty.  And  whether  the  kingdom  be  lost  or  saved  (but 
I  hope  through  God's  blessing  it  will  be  saved),  they  shall 
be  sorry  that  the  story  of  this  present  Parliament  should 
tell  posterity,  liat  in  so  ffreat  a  danger  and  extremiiy,  tie  House 
of  Commons  should  be  [were]  enforced  to  save  the  kingdom  alone, 
and  that  the  House  of  Peers  should  have  no  part  in  the 
honour  of  the  preservation  of  it,  you  baring  so  great  an 
interest  in  the  good  suecess  of  those  endeavours  in  respect  ot 
your  great  estates  and  high  degrees  of  nobOity.'  For  this 
speech  Pym  was  thanked  by  the  Hoose  of  Commons;  and  his 
address  was  ordered  to  be  taken  down  in  writing  and  printed 
by  their  authority.  This  was  on  the  35th  of  January ;  and 
the  next  day  a  report  of  the  conference  having  been  made  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  motion  was  made  to  join  with  the 
Commons  in  the  petition  respecting  the  militia.  The  House 
went  into  committee,  and  there  was  a  long  debate,  during  which 
some  peers  desiring  an  adjonmment,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of 
March  and  Duke  of  Lennox  in  Scotland,  who  had  been 
recently  created  Duke  of  Richmond — a  fervent  courtier — 
eiiclaimed,  '  Let  us  put  the  question,  tnkelher  toe  shall  adjourn 
for  six  months.'  For  this  dangerous  suggestion,  which  hinted 
at  an  abdication  of  their  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Parlia< 
ment,  the  duke  was  called  to  account ;  but  making  a  lame 
apology,  '  that  he  did  not  speak  these  words  positively,  but 
meant  that  the  House  might  he  adjourned  as  well  for  six 
months  as  to  a  time  not  limited,'  bis  own  party  moved  that, 
on  acknowledgment  of  his  indiscretion,  and  asking  pardon  of 
the  House,  his  explanation  should  be  accepted.  A  division 
took  place,  and  the  courtiers  again  triumphed,  twenty-four 
peers*  protesting  against  the  punishment  as  insufficient  for 


■  The  EnU  of  NorthDinberlMiii,  Bedrnrd,  Euei,  Pembroke,  Suffolk,  Lincoln, 
Leic«>ter,  Warwick,  Holland,  Bolingbroke,  and  Stamford;  Tiacount  Coniraj; 
and  the  Iioidi  Wharton.  Paget,  Haiudon,  Chsndoii,  St.  John,  Bpencer, 
Kimlnlton,   Brook*,   Orer  de   Werk,   Bobuiea,   Howsrd  de   Eaorieke,  ami 


'wwbof  mA  iJMy  iiiwinf  qfff  *  Hie  dMwte  in  the 
Lonk  on  tkk  pocni  bised.  lyXwes  tdk  m^  'fiom  aboat 
three  in  tke  aftenooB  till  btf  eeu  ci^t  and  nine  at  night,' 
and  '  fcrtr  at  kacr  of  the  liordi  vcve  in  &TOiir  of  the  duke. 
This  gires  ii»  ioaae  idea  of  the  crkii  in  the  U^per  House, 
and  of  the  lelame  stieB^thof  the  two  partiea. 

The  Commoiw  hid  nov  the  myuttunity  thej  wished^  of 
fixing  npon  some  one  of  the  '  king's  evil  connadhm,'  and  so 
intimidating  the  others.  The  popular  leaders  immediately 
moTed  to  charge  the  dnke  vith  being  a  malignant  and  an 
evil  coanseOor  to  the  king.  Mr.  John  lisle  (better  known 
as  one  of  the  members  of  the  High  Coort  of  Justice  on 
King  Charles,  and  the  husband  of  the  Alice  Idde  who 
suffered  in  the  rogn  of  James  II.)  declared  during  this 
debate  that  the  dnke  received  a  pension  firom  the  King  of 
Spain^  and  had  counselled  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Pariia- 
ment.  Edmund  Waller  spc^e  in  his  &vour.  On  a  division, 
the  impeachment  of  the  duke  was  carried  in  the  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  223  to  123,  Holies  and  Stapylton  being  tellers 
for  the  ayes,  and  Culpeper  and  Herbert  Price  for  the  noes. 
This  division  shows  how  the  strength  of  the  two  parties  had 
altered  since  the  carrying  of  the  Remonstrance  and  the 
king's  attempt  in  January.  At  a  conference  on  the  29th 
Glynne  communicated  this  vote,  and  added  a  request  that  the 
Lords  would  join  in  an  address  to  the  king  to  prevent  the 
access  of  the  duke  to  the  court,  and  to  remove  him  firom  all 
places  of  trust.  Glynne  then  reiterated  Pym's  admonition ; 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  concluded,  '  say  they  saw  the 
stone  that  hit  them,  but  could  not  discover  the  arm  that 
threw  it ;  they  say  they  wash  their  hands  of  the  ill-conse- 
quences of  these  things,  and  lay  it  at  your  lordships'  door.' 
Two  days  afterwards  the  Commons  renewed  their  appeal  to 
the  Upper  House.  'Mr.  Denzil  Holies/  records  D'Ewes 
(who  had  himself  voted  with  the  majority  against  the  duke), 
'  and  the  rest  appointed  to  manage  the  conference,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  House,  went  up  to  it;  and  he  both 
spoke  and  read  the  petition  [to  the  king]  himself,  and  did 
very  boldly  represent  to  the  Lords  what  danger  we  were  in, 
if  they  did  not  speedily  join  with  us  for  the  securing  of  the 
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commonwealth ;  and  that  they  alone  should  be  guilty  of  all 
the  miseries  that  should  happen  thereby/^  The  same  day 
Pierrepont  read  in  the  Commons  a  vote  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee ^  touching  the  putting  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom 
into  a  defence^  which  was  to  be  made  by  an  ordinance  of  both 
Houses.*  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  spoke  against  it  very  pertinently^ 
in  D'Ewes'  opinion^  sayings  that  they  could  not  do  so  but  by 
9iXL  act  of  Parliament ;  ^  yet  it  passed  the  House  upon  the 
question/*  The  majori^  of  the  House  of  Lords  continued 
to  exhibit  the  same  spirit  in  refusing  next  day  to  join  with 
the  Commons  in  the  petition  against  the  Duke  of  Richmond ; 
but  the  same  day  the  Lower  House  received  an  answer  from 
the  king  to  their  own  petition  respecting  the  Tower  and 
Militia^  which,  evidently  encouraged  by  the  majorities  in  the 
Lords,  was  drawn  up  in  a  very  high  strain,  and  in  so  many 
words  told  the  Commons  to  mind  their  own  business.  The 
latter,  in  communicating  this  answer,  desired  the  Peers  to 
lay  the  thing  to  heart,  and  if  they  would  not  join  with  the 
Commons,  '  now  that  things  are  brought  to  the  last  pass,' 
entreated  those  Lords  who  were  of  their  opinion  '  to  declare 
themselves,  that  they  may  be  known  from  the  rest/  They 
added,  that  the  Lords  must  not  expect  them  to  come  again 
to  them  on  this  business.  On  this  the  House  of  Lords  gave 
way,  the  tone  of  Charles'  answer  evidently  disappointing 
and  irritating  many  who  had  hitherto  taken  his  side  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  the  others  being  afruid  of  worse  conse- 
quences if  they  persisted  in  opposition  to  the  Lower  House. 
So  they  resolved,  first  to  join  with  the  Commons  in  voting 
that  whosoever  advised  the  king  to  give  this  answer  is  of  the 
MALIGNANT  party  and  an  enemy  to  the  public  peace  and 
safety  of  the  kingdom ;  likewise  to  join  with  them  in  the 
petition  as  desired.  These  votes  were  received  with  great 
joy  by  the  Commons,  and  Holies  was  thanked  for  his  speech 
in  the  name  of  the  House.  Thus,  on  the  ist  of  February 
the  king  by  his  indiscreet  answer  had  destroyed  the  prospects 
of  his  party  in  the  Upper  House,  as  he  had  annihilated  it  in 
the  Lower  by  the  attempt  in  January. 


•  Earl.  MSB.  163,  p.  363  B. 
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On  the  5th  of  Febnuuy  the  Lords  passed  the  bOl  taking 
sway  the  temporal  functions  of  the  bishops  and  dergr,  in- 
cluding the  votes  of  the  fonner  in  Parliament^  which  had  been 
so  long  and  fertile  a  source  of  dispute  between  the  two  Houses. 
Three  bishops^  Winchester^  Rochester,  and  Worcester,  alone 
dissented.  The  Commons,  on  this  being  communicated  to 
them,  expressed  their  joy  'in  this  clear  concurrence  and 
correspondency  between  both  Houses,'  and  requested  the 
Lords  to  join  in  an  address  to  the  king  to  give  his  assent  to 
the  bill  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  Upper  House  again 
assented,  and  sent  two  of  their  members  to  Charles.  On  the 
same  day,  the  7th  of  February,  the  resolutions  respecting  the 
militia  were  brought  up  from  the  Commons,  and  the  next  day 
the  Lords  assented  to  them.  The  king  requested  time  to 
consider  the  bill  against  bishops ;  and  this  led  to  the  union 
of  the  two  HouACs  in  certain  reasons  for  hastening  his 
decision.  On  this  occasion  Harry  Marten  displayed  his 
anti-monarchical  tendencies,  by  saying  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  was  against  giving  any  reasons ; '  for  he  thought 
it  sufficient  to  induce  his  Majesty  to  pass  any  bill  when  [that] 
the  two  Houses  had  assented  to  it ;  that  they  were  his  great 
council,  whose  advice  he  was  to  take,  and  not  to  have  a  third 
House  of  Parliament  to  counsel  him  otherways;  that  he  con- 
ceived that  the  king^s  vote  was  included  in  the  Lords'  votes,  as 
the  whole  Commons  of  England  were  included  in  theirs ;  and 
that  his  Majesty's  predecessors  and  himself  had  used  to  deny 
passing  of  bills  by  the  words  Le  Ray  s'avisera,  which  custom 
he  desired  might  be  left  off,  and  that  the  king  might  give  his 
royal  assent  to  such  bills  as  were  passed  in  both  Houses.'^ 
This  view,  however,  found  no  favour  as  yet  in  the  House. 

In  his  last  answer  respecting  the  militia  the  king  had 
requested  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons  in  whom  the 
Parliament  had  confidence,  declaring  that  he  would  approve 
of  them  if  there  were  no  just  objections.  On  the  10th 
of  February  accordingly  the  Commons  proceeded  to  the 
nomination  of  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  and  a  violent 
debate  arose  on  one  or  two  names.    The  Lord  Strange,  eldest 


•  D'Ewet,  JTaW.  MS8,  162,  p.  375  b. 
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BOD  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  better  known  in  later  jean  hj 
that  title,  wa«  nominated  for  Cheshire ;  and  the  nomination 
was  carried,  though  opposed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Rigby,  '  a 
lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn,'  and  a  Lancashire  man,  who  made 
'  a  violent  invective'  against  his  lordship.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  personal  or  county  quarrel  between  Rigby  and 
the  Stanleys ;  and  he  was  afterwards  active  against  them  in 
the  Civil  War.  D'Ewes,  who  supported  Lord  Strange, 
speaks  of  him  as  '  a  great  countenancer  of  religion,  and  a 
constant  practiser  of  it  in  his  own  family  for  many  years.'* 
Mr.  Rigby,  however,  whatever  his  personal  motives  may  have 
been,  proved  correct  in  his  surmise  respecting  the  leaning  of 
Lord  Strange.  The  same  may  be  aaid  of  the  nomination  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford  for  the  county  of  Somerset,  which 
was  carried,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Arthur  Good- 
win and  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige.  D'Ewes  counselling  the  ap> 
pointment  as  a  matter  of  prudence.  Sir  Arthur  replied,  '  that 
in  this  we  were  to  use  conscience  and  not  prudence  ! ' 

On  the  14th  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  against 
bishops'  votes  in  Parliament.  This  may  seem  strange  after 
the  stress  which  Charles  had  affected  to  lay  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Church;  but  Clareudou  tells  us 
that  the  king  acted  tmder  the  idea  that,  being  under  the 
influence  of  compulsion,  his  assent  was  invalid.  Respecting 
the  militia  ordinance,  however,  his  course  was  necessarily 
different ;  the  power  of  the  sword  could  not  be  resigned,  as  by 
this  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  recall  his  last  concession.  On 
the  28th  he  returned  from  Greenwich  and  proceeded  to 
Theobalds,  and  thence  forwarded  an  answer,  which  both 
Houses  at  once  voted  to  be  a  denial,  and  those  who  advised 
him  to  it  to  be  enemies  to  the  commonwealth.  The  Com- 
mons had  ordered  a  'call'  of  their  House  on  the  ist  of 
March,t  and  the  next  day  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  kingdom 


•  Harl.  MSS.  163.  p.  408  B. 
t  Tbe  ^ing  btving  taken  snjoption  to  «oni8  worda  in  Pym's  groat  >p«ech 
r«q)«ctiiig  ro^  panes  to  Iriah  rebeli,  a  committee,  we  And  Irom  tlie  Commom 
Jtmnmlt,  was  appointed  to  counder  the  Bubject ;  and  on  the  lat  of  March 
StspjltoD,  Hampden,  Fienues,  Cromwttl,  Pym  himwlf,  aod  Marten  were 
■ddtid  to  thii  committee. 
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into  a  posture  of  defence  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament^  and  Marten  was  sent  up  to  request  the  con- 
currence of  the  Upper  House.  The  Lords  agreed^  '  after  a 
serious  debate/  thirteen  peers  of  the  court  party  entering 
their  protest.*  *The  weather  was  very  cold/  observes 
D^Ewes,  'and  the  debate^  in  the  Commons  'full  of  sadness 
and  evil  augury,  all  conceiving  that,  whether  we  sate  still  or 
did  proceed  to  settle  the  militia  by  authority  of  both  Houses, 
matters  were  now  grown  to  a  desperate  pass.'t  Groring,  in 
whom  the  Houses  still  relied,  had  been  sent  to  secure  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  the  Tower  was  placed  under  the  care  of  PAilip 
Siippon,  who  had  already  obtained  some  reputation  as  a 
practical  soldier,  and  was  known  to  be  not  only  stanch  to 
ihe  Parliament,  but  very  popular  alike  with  soldiers  and 
civilians. 

On  the  4th  of  March  a  great  debate  arose  in  the  Commons 
respecting  a  proposed  declaration  of  Parliament,  setting  forth 
the  causes  of  their  fears  and  jealousies ;  in  the  course  of  which 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton  charged  the  committee  that  drew  the 
declaration  with  taxing  the  king  with  apostacy  to  his  religion. 
For  this  he  was  called  to  account,  Sir  John  Evelyn,  of 
Wiltshire,  being  in  favour  of  expelling  him  altogether ;  but 
he  was  only  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  released  again  on 
the  15th  of  March.  This  occasion  is  remarkable  for  the 
first  decided  indication  on  the  part  of  D'Ewes  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  separate  himself  from  Pym's  party.  Terror  of  the 
king^s  designs  had  hitherto  driven  him  to  concur  most  re- 
luctantly in  defensive  measures  of  doubtful  legality;  but 
the  dread  of  an  impending  civil  war  from  this  time  weighed 
more  and  more  on  his  spirits,  until  at  length  he  denounced 
as  incendiaries  all  who  did  not  suffer  the  fears  of  the  less 
evil  of  an  appeal  to  arms  to  overcome  their  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  unfaltering  action  to  preserve  the  recently  con- 
structed bulwarks  of  the  Constitution.  He  speaks,  however, 
at  first  with  reserve,  of  '  some  violent  spirits,  wAom  otherwise 


*  The  Earls  of  Lindsey,  Bath,  Sovthampton,  Northampton,  Monmouth, 
Cleveland,  and  Portland,  and  the  Lords  Mowbray,  Willoughby  d'Ercsby,  Grey 
[of  Ruthyn],  Dmismore,  Seymour  [late  Sir  Francis],  and  Capel, 
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letUemed  very  Monut  men,'  this  is  worth  recording,  u  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  othen  Bhared  bis  feelings,  and  that 
to  tbiK  epoch  we  may  trace  the  niicleiu  of  that  accession  of 
parliamentary  strength  which  gave  a  colour  of  right  to  the 
king's  mibseqaent  appeal  to  arms.  On  the  5th  of  March  the 
declaration  passed  the  Commons,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
Lords  voted  the  mUitia  ordinance,  with  the  omission  of  the 
king's  name  and  authority.  To  this  seventeen  peers  entered 
their  dissent.*  On  the  7th  the  Lords  assented  to  the  declara- 
tkni,  fourteen  peers  entering  their  protest-t 

The  king  had  moved  northwards  to  Newmarket ;  and  there, 
on  the  9th,  a  select  committee  from  both  Houses  waited  on 
him  with  the  declaration.  The  scene  which  ensued  was  an 
exciting  one.  At  one  part  of  the  declaration  Charles  inter- 
rupted the  Earl  of  Holland  in  reading  it,  and  said,  '  That's 
false  I '  When  it  was  again  touched  upon,  he  exclaimed,  '  'Tis 
a  be  I'  The  next  day  he  delivered  his  answer;  and  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  having  read  it,  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  return  nearer  the  Parliament.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke 
again  besought  him  to  express  what  he  would  have.  '  He 
would  whip  a  boy  in  Westminster  school  that  could  not  tell 
that  by  his  answer,'  wss  the  king's  reply.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke asked  whether  the  militia  might  not  be  granted,  as  was 
desired  by  the  Parliament,  for  a  time;  'on  which  Charles 
swore, '  By  God !  not  for  an  hour :  you  have  asked  that  of 
me  in  this  which  was  never  asked  of  a  king,  and  with 
which  I  will  not  trust  my  wife  and  children.' '  Hot  words 
were  now  uttered  on  both  sides.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  jst  of  April,  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  whose  opinions 
agreed  very  much  with  Marten's,  said  plainly  that  the  House 
could  not  confide  in  the  king  or  trust  him.  Sir  John  Cul> 
peper  was  indignant  that  any  one  should  dare  to  say  so ; 
but  the  House,  though  disapproving  of  the  words,  passed  by 
what  lyEwea  calls  '  his  folly.* 


*  BendM  the  lut-mentioned  tMrt«en,  tha  Earl  of  DeroDibire,  and  the  Lordi 
Sich,  Howard  de  Charlton,  and  Sanlt. 

f  Earli  of  LiodMy,  Soathampton,  Northimptan,  Deronitiire,  and  Cleveland ; 
and  the  Lorda  Howbraj,  Willonghby  d'Breabj,Grey,  Rich,  Howard  doCbarlton, 
Skvile.  Dammore,  Sej'moar,  and  CapeL 
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On  the  19th  of  March  the  king  reached  York^  and  forth- 
with gathered  around  him  all  those  disaffected  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  9th  of  April  he  ordered  the  Earls  of  Essex 
and  Holland  (lord  chamberlain  and  groom  of  the  stole)  to 
attend  him  at  York^  or  give  np  their  offices.  The  two  lords 
communicated  this  message  to  Parliament^  who  ordered  them 
to  remain  at  Westminster ;  and  the  result  was  that  they  were 
deprived  of  their  places  by  the  king.  He  had  already  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  as 
admiral  of  the  fleet.  He  now  made  his  suspicious  offer 
to  go  in  person  to  Ireland^  which  drew  forth  a  declara- 
tion from  the  Parliament  to  the  contrary.  On  this  occasion 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance^  recorded  by  D^Ewes^  of  the 
wise  moderation  of  Pym.  D'Ewes  had  differed  from  him  as 
to  the  wording  of  the  declaration^  and  says  that  Pym  spoke 
*  somewhat  superficially.'  D'Ewes  himself  was  much  inter- 
rupted in  his  speech  j  but  Mr.  Peard  reproved  the  noisy 
members^  and '  Mr.  Pym  himself^  who  had  himself  made  report 
of  the  said  declaration^  did/  says  the  elated  D'Ewes,  '  with 
much  discretion  and  modesty^  approve  what  I  had  spoken^ 
and  coming  himself  to  the  clerk's  table^  did  amend  the  said 
declaration  according  to  the  advice  I  had  given.'*  Only  a 
few  days  before  Hampden  had  paid  the  same  compliment  to 
D'Ewes'  judgment;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  great  popular 
leaders  were  making  every  effort  to  keep  together  their  party 
at  the  sacrifice  of  minor  points^  and  with  a  disregard  of  their 
own  personal  pretensions.  It  was  this  spirit,  no  doubt,  which 
dictated  the  introduction  at  this  time  of  a  bill  to  settle  the 
militia.  Marten,  true  to  his  antecedents,  moved  its  rejection, 
on  the  ground  that  it  cast  doubts  and  discredit  on  the  ordu 
nance  they  had  already  passed;  but  no  one  seconded  him, 
and  D'Ewes,  while  expressing  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
legality  of  the  ordinance,  pointed  out  that,  in  similar  cases 
there  had  been  generally  a  subsequent  confirmation  by  act  of 
Parliament,  and  he  'hoped  these  evil  counsellors  had  seen  their 
fonner  errors,  and  that  their  advising  his  Majesty  to  assent 
to  this  act  would  be  the  beginning  of  their  amendment.'     It 
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is  not  likely  that  Fym  aud  Hampden  shared  in  this  belief; 
hut  they  were  willing  to  conciliate  those  who  did,  when  only 
a  matter  of  fonn  was  in  question ;  and  herein  lies  the  differ- 
ence and  superiority  of  their  policy  to  that  of  men  like 
Marten,  who  would  resort  to  no  compromise  either  in  reality 
or  in  appearance. 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  Houses  agreed  upon  a  declaration 
in  favour  of  a  synod  of  uitikes  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church ;  and  this  was  the  foundation  of  a  bill  which  passed 
the  Lords  on  the  4th  of  June,  by  which  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly  was  fixed  at  114.  This  was  only 
taking  the  first  step  in  carrying  out  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Commons  on  the  17th  of  May  in  the  preceding  year, 
approving  of  the  affection  of  their  brethren  of  Scotland,  in 
their  desire  of  conformity  in  church  government  between  the 
two  nations,  and  promising,  as  they  had  already  taken  cede- 
siastical  reform  into  consideration,  to  proceed  in  it  in  due 
time.  This  e^od  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  elements 
in  the  political  history  of  the  times. 

Both  parties  were  now  making  every  possible  demonstra- 
tion of  strength  through  the  medium  of  petitions.  One 
from  the  county  and  town  of  Cambridge  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Cromwell,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  and  was  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Martyn. 
This  was  favourable  to  the  Parliament ;  but  another  from  the 
county  of  Kent,  which  had  been  brought  forward  at  the  bench 
of  justices  on  the  assizes,  was  of  a  very  different  character,  and 
contained  such  aspersions  on  the  Parliament  that  Sir  Edward 
Deering,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  February  preceding  for  printing  and  publishing  his 
speeches,  and  who  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  petition, 
was  proceeded  against  in  Parliament  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.  In  Yorkshire  both  parties  mustered  strongly, 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  king ;  and  counter-petitions 
were  presented  to  Charles  at  York,  which  led  to  some  con- 
fusion and  tumult  in  the  city  and  cotmty.  One  of  these,  on 
the  court  side,  expressed  a  desire  that  the  king  would  take 
measures  that  the  magazine  might  continue  at  Hull  for  his 
use,  and  the  protection  of  the  northern  parts,  '  where  your 
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royal  person  doth  reside ;  your  person  being  the  Bavid^  the 
Ught  of  Israel^  and  more  worth  than  ten  thousand  of  us/ 
This  was  delivered  to  the  king  by  Sir  Francis  Wortley,  Sir 
William  Wentworth,  Sir  John  Gibson,  Sir  Thomas  Metham, 
Sir  Richard  Hutton,  Sir  Paul  Neal,  Mr.  Bryan  Palmes,  Mr. 
Greorge  Butler,  Mr.  Dawnay,  Mr.  Moimtain,  Captain  Prank- 
land,  and  eight  or  ten  more,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as 
representing  the  leading  Royalist  gentry  of  Yorkshire.  On 
the  25th  of  April  Lord  Fairfax,  whose  family  were  prominent 
on  the  other  side,  drew  attention  to  this  petition  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  at  the  same  time  communicated  the  start- 
ling intelligence  that  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Elector 
Palatine  had  already  set  out  for  Hull  on  the  22nd,  and  that 
the  king  himself  had  left  for  the  same  place  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  23rd.  This  led  to  a  conference  with  the  Lords, 
conducted  by  Stapylton,  Hampden,  and  Sir  Hugh  CholmeUy, 
a  name  destined  to  rather  disgraceful  notoriety  in  connexion 
with  the  betrayal  of  his  trust  at  Scarborough.  The  next 
day  brought  tidings  of  still  more  serious  import ;  the  Civil 
War  had  actually  begun.  The  king  had  attempted  to  enter 
Hull  with  an  armed  force,  and  had  been  refused  admission 
by  the  Hothams  unless  attended  merely  by  his  personal 
retinue.  On  the  receipt  of  the  news  Glynne  rose  and  moved 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  take  into  consideration 
the  matter  of  Hull.  '  Whereupon  Mr.  Pym  stood  up  and 
made  relation  that,  though  the  post  which  Sir  John  Hotham 
had  sent  with  letters  had  been  stayed  by  the  way,  and  his 
letters  taken  from  him,  yet  one  Mr.  Barry,  having  received 
information  from  the  said  post,  had  come  up,  and  had  related 
the  manner  of  his  Majesty  coming  to  HuU,  and  what  had 
there  happened.'  Barry  was  then  called  in,  and  related, 
'  that  on  the  Friday  last  past,  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
Prince  Elector  Palatine  came  to  Hull  with  a  considerable  train; 
that  Sir  John  Hotham  admitted  them  into  the  town ;  that 
the  next  day  the  Mayor  of  Hull  feasted  them,  and  invited 
Sir  John  Hotham  also  to  dinner,  who  came ;  that  word  was 
brought  him,  being  at  dinner,  of  his  Majesty's  coming  thither, 
whereupon  he  rose  from  dinner,  and  got  his  garrison  in 
readiness ;  that  his  Majesty  being  come  with  a  great  number 
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of  honemen  wi&  him.  Sir  John  Hotham  kept  the  ^te  shut,' 
and  the  Indge  drawn  up ;  that  hie  Majesty  demanded 
entntnoe ;  that  Sir  John  Hotham  excused  himaelf,  that  he 
could  not  admit  his  Majesty  in  saving  to  his  trust  to  the 
Parliament ;  that  it  rained  so  duriog  his  Mt^esty  being  there, 
as  he  vas  tain  to  retire  to  a  house ;  that  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Yoric  and  the  Prince  Elector  Palatiue  came  out  to 
the  king,  and  that  Sir  John  Hotham  vas  proclaimed  traitor ; 
that  his  Majesty  had  caused  the  boats  on  the  river  Hull  to 
be  chained  up,  and  that  none  should  pass  towards  Lincoln- 
shire to  give  notice.'  The  sum  of  40/.  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Matthias  Bany  for  his  timely  information,  and  a  request 
came  from  the  House  of  Lords,  for  a  conference  to  com- 
mnuicate  a  message  from  the  king  from  Beverley,  demand- 
ing justice  on  Sir  John  Hotham ;  they  also  reported  some 
votes  which  they  had  thereupon  passed  respecting  Sir 
John — '  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  both  Houses ;  that  the  declaring  him  a  traitor,, 
he  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a  high 
breach  of  privilege  of  Parhament ;  and  that  the  doing  so 
without  due  process  of  law  was  against  the  liberty  of  the 
Bubject  and  the  law  of  the  land.'  This  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  Lords  is  significant  of  a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of 
that  House,  the  court  party  having  nearly  abandoned  their 
attendance. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had 
not  been  suppressed  when  the  authorities  in  England  were 
thus  divided  against  each  other.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
any  places  in  that  country  were  retained  by  the  English 
government  imder  such  circumstances.  The  Parliament, 
however,  did  their  utmost  to  raise  money  and  troops  for  the 
reduction  of  that  kingdom.  An  act  had  been  passed  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  such  rights,  titles,  interests,  &c., 
as  the  rebels  had  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1641,  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  or  afterwards,  should  be  forfeited  to  his 
M^esty,  and  should  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  actual  and  real 
possession  of  the  king ;  and  that  for  the  reducing  the  rebels, 
and  distributing  their  lands  amongst  such  persons  as  should 
advance  money  and  become  '  adventurers '  in  the  reduction, 
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two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  should  be  assigned  and 
allotted^  in  the  following  proportions :  Each  adventurer  of 
200/.  was  to  have  1000  acres  in  Ulster;  of  300/.,  the  same  in 
Connaught ;  of  45c/.,  the  same  in  Munster  j  and  of  600/., 
the  same  in  Leinster^  according  to  English  measure.  .  The 
bogs^  woods^  loughs^  and  barren  mountains  were  to  be  cast 
into  these  two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres^  and  so  thrown 
into  each  man^s  division.  Out  of  these  acres  there  was  to  be 
a  yearly  quit-rent  reserved  to  the  crown ;  viz.,  one  penny  in 
Ulster,  three  balance  in  Connaught,  twopence  farthing  in 
Munster,  and  threepence  in  Leinster.  Collections  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  were  made  throughout  England, - 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  naturally  took  the  lead. 
Walter  Long  headed  the  subscription  in  the  Commons  with 
1200/. ;  and  Sir  Robert  Pye,  on  the  same  day,  offered  1000/. 
Nearly  all  the  other  members  contributed  according  to  their 
means  or  their  zeal.  William  Lord  Monson  gave  2400/.,  and 
Arthur  Goodwin  1800/. ;  Marten  and  Hesilrige  each  gave 
1200^.;  Hampden  and  Holies  1000/.  each.  On  the  7th  of 
February  Cromwell^s  name  appears  among  others  on  the 
Commons  Journals  for  300/. ;  but  in  Husbands^  Collections 
'  Master  Oliver  Cromwell '  is  set  down  under  the  29th  of 
March  for  500/.,  Fiennes  and  Pym  immediately  following 
him  for  600/.  each.  Rushworth^s  Collections  assign  the  same 
sum  to  Cromwell  under  the  9th  of  April,  and  it  is  probably 
an  improved  offer  on  his  part.  Sir  William  Masham,  Oliver 
St.  John,  Whitelocke,  and  Crewe  each  give  600/.,  and  the 
same  is  offered  by  Sir  John  Culpeper.  Cromwell's  peculiar 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  is  manifested  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  nimierous  entries  in  D'Ewes  during  these  months. 
Thus  on  the  ist  of  Jime  we  find  that  he  delivered  in  a  peti- 
tion from  Colonel  Steward  and  others  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  about  3500  Scots,  who  had  long  maintained  them- 
selves together  against  the  rebels  in  the  province  of  Ulster ; 
from  which  petition,  when  it  was  read,  it  appeared  that  they 
had  done  so  without  any  supply  of  money,  victuals,  or  arms 
from  England,  and,  therefore,  being  in  great  want  of  arms 
and  victuals,  they  now  desired  some  supply.  The  petition 
having  been  read,  Mr,  Cromwell  showed  that  they  had  all  this 
time  had  but  a  thousand  arms  amongst  them,  and  that  there 
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were  certain  merchauta  that  did  now  offer  to  fanmh  the 
House  with  victoala  and  arms  to  relieve  the  said  Scots,  and 
to  give  ux  months'  time  for  the  payment  of  the  same.  Others 
spoke  to  it ;  and  in  the  end  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  Irish  ASairs.  The  gentlemen  of  Buckingham- 
shire,  among  others,  we  find,  offered  to  lend  6000/.,  and  to 
pay  in  the  same  before  the  ist  of  May.  D'Ewes  distinguished 
himself  on  the  37tb  of  April  by  an  offer  to  give  yearly  50/. 
as  long  as  the  Irish  war  lasted,  without  expectation  of  any 
land ;  and  Hampden  carried  a  motion  for  the  entry  of  the 
offer  in  the  Journals,  with  the  addition  of  some  expressions 
of  the  House's  acceptation  thereof,  as  of  a  great  public  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Feard,  the  active  member  for  Barnstaple,  immC' 
diately  followed  D'Ewes'  example.  Money,  however,  was  now 
about  to  be  required  for  another  and  still  more  important 
purpose.  On  the  28th  of  April  the  king  refused  his  assent 
to  the  Mihtia  Bill ;  and  on  the  30th  this  refusal  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Commons  at  a  conference  between  the  two 
Houses.  The  Earl  of  Essex  then  stood  up,  and  said  that  the 
Lords  had  commanded  him  to  say  further  to  the  Commons 
that  they  conceived  it  fit  that  we  should  seize  upon  these  evil 
counsellors  that  did  advise  his  Majesty,  wheresoever  they  were 
to  be  found  in  England.*  It  was  now,  of  course,  determined 
to  settle  the  militia  forthwith  by  ordinance  of  the  two 
Houses ;  and  on  the  5th  of  May  a  declaration  was  published 
by  them  to  that  effect,  which  recapitulated  the  various  steps  in 
the  nuitter  of  the  militia,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  in  their  last  bill  limited  the  term  to  less  than  two 
years,  and  confined  the  authority  of  the  lieutenants  to  three 
particulars,  of  rebeUion,  insurrection,  and  foreign  invasion. 
On  the  loth  there  was  the  first  muster  of  the  train-bands  of 
London,  under  the  militia  ordinance,  in  '  Pinsbury  Fields.' 
There  were  twelve  thousand  present,  and  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  attended.  On  the  20th  of  May  some 
remarkable  resolutions  were  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  form  the  official  announcement  on  their 
part  of  the  commencement  of  civil  war.  The  first  ran  thus : 
'  That  it  appears  that  the  king  intends  to  make  war  against 
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the  Parliament^  vrho,  in  all  their  consultations  and  actions^ 
have  proponed  no  other  end  unto  themselves  but  the  care  of 
his  kingdoms^  and  the  performance  of  all  duty  and  loyalty  to 
his  person/    ly Ewes  opposed  the  resolution  being  put  at  pre- 
sent, but,  he  continues,  '  the  hotter  and  more  violent  spirits 
prevailing  in  number,  the  question  was  carried  affirmativd^y, 
although  there  were  many  negatives  against  it.     Notwith- 
standing that,  upon  Mr.  Pym^s  motion,  seconded  by  myself, 
the  words  '  seduced  by  wicked  counsel/  were  added  after  the 
word  '  king.'  '*    The  constitutional  bearing  of  this  addition 
is  evident ;  and  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that,  whatever  his 
private  conviction  of  the  king's  intentions,  the  great  popular 
leader  was  anxious  to  the  last  to  keep  up  those  forms  which 
implied  the  existence  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.     Two 
other  resolutions  were  then  proposed  and  carried,  '  with  little 
or  no  difficulty :'  '  That  whensoever  the  king  maketh  war 
upon  the  Parliament,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  his  people,  contrary  to  his  oath,  and  tending  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  government.     That  whosoever  shall  serve 
or  assist  him  in  such  wars,  are  traitors  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  this  kingdom ;  and  have  been  so  adjudged  by  two 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  ought  to  suffer  as  traitors.'     The 
House  of  Lords  at  once  joined  in  these  votes.     On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  of  May,  the  Lords  were 
informed  that  Lord-Keeper  Littleton,  who  had  concurred  with 
the  majority  in  the  militia  vote,  having  the  leave  of  the  House 
to  be  a  few  days  absent  for  his  health,  was  gone  to  York,  and 
had  parted  with  the  great  seal  two  days  before.   This  was  con- 
sidered at  the  time  a  very  important  step  gained  for  the  king, 
as  no  writs  or  other  similar  documents  could  issue  legally 
without  the  affixture  of  this  seal.     The  Parliament  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  symbol  of  executive  authority;    but   they 
were  not  now  disposed  to  turn  back  for  forms  such  as  this. 
Littleton  himself,  after  some  miserable  shuffling  about  his 
vote  on  the  militia  question,  fell  into  general  contempt,  even 
among  those  with  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot. 

We  now  find  '  Mr.  Cromwell'  exceedingly  active   in  the 
House.     On  the  28th  of  May  an  order  was  made  upon  his 
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motion  respecting  tlie  wardens  of  the  Company  of  Armourers, 
Gnnsmitlu,  and  Saddlsn.  On  the  ist  of  June  he  moved  that 
the  Lorda  might  be  desired  to  semd  two  ships  to  guard  the 
Tyne  mouth,  leading  up  to  Newcastle ;  to  stay  all  ships  that 
came  out  of  Denmark  or  the  Low  Countriea.  Holies  went 
np  with  this  message.  The  same  day  Mr,  Toll, '  one  of  the 
hui^esses  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk,'  moved  for  an  order  to 
command  all  mayors,  customers,  and  searchers  of  the  northern 
ports,  to  stay  such  ships  as  should  bring  arms  or  money  out 
of  Denmark  or  the  Low  Countries.  Cromwell  seconded  this 
motion,  and  was  sent  np  to  the  Lords  with  the  message.  On 
the  4th  of  June  we  find  him  delivering  in  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  sea-captainB  and  other  officers  who  were  to  go 
with  twelve  ships  to  the  sea-coasts  of  Ireland  against  the 
rebels,  of  which  fleet  Robert  Lord  Brooke  was  to  be  com> 
mander-in-chief;  which  names  were  all  read  and  allowed. 
There  are  many  other  occasions  on  which  he  appears — always 
on  some  point  of  immediate  practical  importance,  and  almost 
invariably  carrying  his  motions.  In  some  sheets  among  the 
Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  endorsed  '  Booi  of  tie 
Kama  of  the  Member*  of  the  lloute  of  Commons  that  advance 
Horse,  Money,  and  Plate  for  Defence  of  the  Parliament,'  I  find 
the  following  entry :  '  Die  Veneris,  Junii  v°,  1642.  Mr.  Crom- 
well will  bring  in  five  hundred  pounds.  Mr,  Lowry  will  find 
a  horse  ready  fiimished.'*  There  is  another  entry,  which  is 
amusing  from  its  (to  tia  now  evident)  double  entendre:  '  Colonel 
Goring  will  (as  soon  as  his  month's  pay,  due  to  him  as 
Governor  of  Portsmouth,  comes  in)  express  what  he  will  do 
in  this  service,  to  which  he  hath  so  much  affectioE.'t  Goring 
had  been  suspected  of  false  play  some  months  before,  but 
had  contrived  to  lull  all  suspicion  to  rest.  He  reappeared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  ob> 
tained  an  order  for  money  for  the  garrison  of  Portsmouth ; 
then  went  down  again  to  that  place,  and  the  next  news  was 
that  he  had  betrayed  it  to  the  king. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  the  humble  petition  and  advice  of 
both  Houses  of  Parhament,  with  nineteen  propositions,  was 
sent  to  his  Majesty.     The  principal  points   in  these  propo- 
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sitions  were^  that  the  councillors  and  ministers  of  state  should 
be  approved  by  the  Houses ;  that  the  laws  against  Jesuits, 
priests,  and  Popish  recusants  should  be  strictly  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  the  votes  of  the  Popish  lords  taken  away ;  that  such 
a  reformation  in  church  government  be  made  as  should 
be  advised  by  the  two  Houses;  that  the  militia  should 
remain  as  at  present  constituted,  until  it  was  further  settled 
by  a  bill ;  that  all  privy  councillors  and  judges  should  take 
an  oath  for  the  maintaining  of  the  Petition  of  Right  and 
other  statutes;  that  the  judges  should  hold  their  places 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint ;  justice  on  delinquents ;  the  placing 
the  forts  and  other  strongholds  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  persons  approved  by  the  two  Houses;  that  the 
king's  extraordinary  guard  at  the  present  time  should  be 
dismissed,  and  his  proclamations  and  ordinances  recalled ;  a 
stricter  alliance  with  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Protestant 
states,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Princess  Palatine;  the 
clearing,  by  act  of  Parliament,  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five 
members,  and  the  passing  of  a  bill  to  restrain  peers  made 
hereafter  from  sitting  or  voting  in  Parliament,  unless  they 
were  admitted  thereunto  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  On  these  propositions,  which  contain  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Parliament  was  at  this  time  willing 
to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  king,  I  need  not 
make  any  remarks.  To  the  reader  of  the  preceding  pages 
they  speak  for  themselves,  and  their  necessity  in  some  re- 
spects, and  their  faults  in  others,  will  readily  be  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  their  mere  recital.  On  the  penal  laws 
on  the  statute-book  against  the  Roman-catholics  I  have 
already  expressed  my  opinion,  and  have  given  some  sort  of 
explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Puritans  in  that  respect. 
The  other  propositions  must  be  judged  of  with  reference  to 
the  character  of  Charles  and  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  trans- 
actions ;  and  then  I  think  they  will  be  pronoimced  by  most 
persons  to  be  reasonable  in  the  extreme,  and  nothing  but 
what  the  strictest  necessity  absolutely  demanded.  Of  course 
they  produced  no  effect. 

The  desertion  of  the  Lord   Keeper  was  now  every  day 
being  imitated  by  some  members  of  the  Upper  or  Lower 
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House,  who  gathered  around  the  king  at  York,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  anti- Parliament  ia  that  city.  On  the  25th  of  May 
the  House  of  Lords  took  an  account  of  their  members,  preseut 
and  absent,  which  vas  presented  to  the  House  under  the 
following  distinctions,  which  (with  a  few  modificationa)  may 
serve  as  some  guide  to  the  distribution  of  the  peers  between 
the  two  parties  during  the  first  stage  of  the  Civil  War.  I 
have  affixed  an  asterisk  [*]  to  those  peers  who,  almost  imme> 
diately  afterwards,  joined  the  other  party. 

'  Lordt  that  iave  abtenled  ihtmtalvei  froM  the  Farliamenl,  and  art 
now  with  hit  Majttty  at  York. 

Ewl  of  Newport  [Blount]. 
E«rl  oFThanet  [Tuflon]. 
EarlofHaatingdoa  [Hastings]. 
Lord  Spencer. 
Lord  Strange  [Stanley]. 
Lord  Willoughby  d'Ereaby 

[Bertie]. 
Lord  Bicb. 

Lord  Faoconbridge  [Belluyae]. 
Lord  Lovelace. 
Lord  Paulst. 
Lord  Cof entry. 
Lord  Sarile. 

Lord  Donsmore  [Leigh]. 
Lord  Seymour. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 


The  Lord  Keeper  [Littleton], 

DakeofBickmoiid  [Stnart], 

Marquta  of  Hertford  [Seymour]. 

Earl  of  Comberland  [Clifford]. 

Earl  of  Batb  [Bourchier]. 

Earl  of  Southampton  [Wriothea- 
ley]. 

Earl  of  Dorset  [Sackville]. 
•Earl  of  Saliabury  [Cecil]. 

Earl  of  Northampton  [Compton], 
•Earl  of  Carlisle  [Hay]. 
•Earl  of  Clare  [HoUea]. 

Earl  of  Weatmoreland  [Fane]. 

Earl  of  Lindsey  [Bertie]. 

Earl  of  Newcastle  [Cavondiali]. 

Earl  of  Dover  [Carey]. 

Earl  of  Carnarvon  [Dormer]. 


Earl  of  Northumberland  [Peroy]. 
Earl  of  Bedford  [BusseU]. 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and    Mont- 
gomery [Herbert]. 
Earl  of  Essex  [Devereux]. 
Earl  of  Lincoln  [Fynee]. 
Earl  of  Suffolk  [Howard]. 
Earl  of  Leicester  [Sidney]. 
Earl  of  Warwick  [Rich]. 
Earl  of  Holland  [lUch]. 
Earl  of  Bolingbroke  [St.  John]. 


Earl    of    Peterborough    [Mor- 
dannt]. 

Earl  of  Stamford  [Grey]. 

Earl  of  Manchester  [Montagu]. 

Earl  of  Portland  [Weston], 
•Earl  of  Cleveland  [Wentworth]. 
•Earl  of  Bristol  [Digby]. 
•Earl  of  Monmouth  [Gary]. 
•Earl  of  DeroDsbire  [Cavendish]. 

VisoountSaye  andSeIe[Fiemie8]. 

Lord  Dacres  [Lennard]. 
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Lord  HatTBgi. 
Lord  Cromwell. 
^Lord  WentwoTtli- 
^LordPftget. 
Lord  ^<]ctlL 

^Lofd  Cfaandoif  ^Brofret^ 
Lord  WillcMighbj  of  P^j^uud* 
Lord  Wbarton. 
Lord  HuDfdon  1Cnrej\ 
*Lord       Pierrepont      [^Viscount 

Newark "". 
Lord  St.  John. 
Lord  SUnhope. 


*Lord  Grey  de  BathTm  "Longve- 
TiUel. 

Lord  BobartM. 

Lord  Kimbohon  ^Montaga^ 

Lord  Howard  ofEaenrke. 

Lord  Drook^. 

Lord  ^nmham  ^Fcildiiig]. 
*Lord  Mofrbrmj  [Hovud]. 

Lord  Grej  de  Werk. 
•Lord  Howard  de  Chaiitoii  Tis- 

count  Andorer]. 
•Lord  Capel. 


'  Lords  not  coming  to  Parliament,  hcing  either  Minors^  or  disabled  hg 
Old  Age,  or  for  other  Reasons  and  ImfirmUies, 


Duke  of  Bockingham. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Danby. 
Earl  of  Mulin^re. 
Earl  of  Butland. 
Earl  of  Bridgewater. 
Earl  of  Kent. 


Ear)  of  Orford. 
Earl  of  Snaaex. 
Earl  of  Exeter. 
Earl  of  Nottingbam. 
Lord  Harvey. 
Lord  Powia.' 


The  rest  of  the  peers  are  not  particularly  distingiiished^ 
but  only,  in  general,  said  to  be  either  abroad  in  foreign  parts, 
absent  with  leave,  or  recusants.* 

Of  course  this  list  is  only  to  be  taken  as  an  index  to 
the  House  of  Lords  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War. 
Many  changes  in  political  faith  took  place  during  its  progress, 
and  deaths  and  the  consequent  accession  of  new  pe^rs  modi- 
fied to  some  extent  the  original  demarcations ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  bulk  of  the  names  here  given  represent  the  peers 
of  the  '  Cavalier^  and  ^  Roundhead '  parties  respectively  pretty 
accurately. 

The  a))8ent  lords  were  summoned  to  appear  at  Westminster 
by  the  8th  of  June ;  and  thereupon  nine  of  them,  the  Earls 
of  Northampton,  Devonshire,  Monmouth,  and  Dover,  and  the 
Lords  Rich,  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  and  Coventry,  with  the  Lords 
Capcl  and  Howard  of  Charlton,  who  had  now  also  seceded  to 
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York,  returned  ui  uuirer  on  the  yib  that  they  had  gone  to 
that  city  hy  the  lung's  commands,  uid  remained  there  by  the 
same  authority.  This  letter  was  communicated  by  the  House 
of  Lords  to  the  Commons,  and  on  the  i  ith  the  matter  was 
debated  in  that  Honse.  After  many  had  spoken,  the  Speaker 
put  the  question  that  the  sud  nine  lords  had  offered  an 
a£&ont  to  the  Parliament  by  going  to  York  and  not  retoming 
back  when  summoned,  and  that  they  might  justly  be  bus. 
pected  of  furthering  a  Civil  War  in  the  kingdom.  Many 
being  against  the  putting  of  this  question,  the  House  divided 
on  it,  and  named,  says  S'Ewes,  '  Mr.  Denzil  Holies  and 
Mr.  Cromwell  tellers  for  the  ayes,  who  sat  still,  and  were  in 
number  109;  I  (D'Ewes)  was  one  of  them.  The  tellers  for 
the  noes  were  Mr.  "Waller  and  Mr.  White  (secretary  to  the 
£arl  of  Dorset),  being  in  number  ji,' 

The  militia  ordinance  was  now  being  put  in  execution  in 
the  different  counties  of  England,  and  was  encountered  every- 
where by  the  Commissions  of  Array  which  the  king  sent 
oat  in  his  name.  The  commissioners  on  each  side  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  their 
opponents,  and  the  result  was  uo  little  coniiision  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  quiet  homesteads  of  England.  One  of  the 
first  who  came  forward  for  the  king  was  IMr.  Henry  Hastings, 
younger  son  of  Henry  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  appeared  in 
Leicestershire  and  published  the  Commission  of  Array  in  de- 
fiance of  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige  and  Lord  Ruthyn,  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  were  the  Parliament's  commis- 
sioners. In  Buckinghamshire  the  Parliamentarians  encoun- 
tered an  unexpected  difficulty.  On  the  14th  of  June  Hamp- 
den reported  to  the  House  that  the  Lord  Paget,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  that  county,  had  withdrawn  himself,  and  that 
a  general  muster  was  to  be  there  on  the  Friday  following ; 
and  he  therefore  desired  that  either  some  new  lord-lieutenant 
might  be  named,  or  that  the  deputy-lieutenants  might  have 
an  order  ^m  both  Houses  to  proceed  with  it.  '  We  all 
wondered,'  says  D'Ewes,  '  at  the  Lord  Paget's  mean  and 
unworthy  spirit  to  go  to  York  to  the  king,  having  already 
mustered  the  county.  Mr.  Hampden  and  others  were  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  an  order.*     Lord  Paget  was  a  man  of  very 
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changeable  views^  and  during  the  conne  of  the  Ciril  War 
deserted  the  king  and  made  his  peace  with  the  Parliament. 
He  had  been,  up  to  the  epoch  of  his  present  desertion  of  the 
Parliament,  a  strenuous  partisan  of  the  popular  cause ;  and 
the  step  was  therefore  wholly  unexpected  by  his  political 
associates.  The  sardonic  Earl  of  Radnor — ^the  Lord  Robartes 
of  the  Civil  War — has  in  his  MS.  notes  on  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Lords  a  curious  notice  of  Lord 
Paget,  which,  whether  true  or  not,  is  at  least  amusing  and 
characteristic.  'This  Lord  Paget,'  he  writes,  'in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Parliament  was  very  fiery  against  the  court ; 
but  afterwards  ran  away  from  the  Parliament  with  the  old 
Earl  of  Bristol,  and  remained  a  fiery  courtier  till  the  tide 
began  to  turn,  and  then  warps  off  from  the  king  as  you  saw. 
About  1641,  coming  to  the  court,  talking  with  the  queen,  he 
boasted  much  of  the  power  of  the  country  lords,  and  said, 
'Madam,  we  are  as  strong  as  Sampson!'  'My  Lord,'  re- 
plied the  queen,  'I  easily  believe  it,  seeing  you  want  not 
among  you  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  !'  Ever  after  he  was  nick- 
named '  Sampson ;'  and  so  you  may  find  him  in  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford's  letter  to  the  queen,  where  '  Sampson's'  revolt 
to  us  is  mentioned.  This  lord  had  a  long  lean  face,  not 
differing  in  length  from  that  of  an  ass.'* 

Several  debates  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
during  the  course  of  the  month  of  June,  respecting  the 
advisability  of  making  further  attempts  at  accommodating 
matters  between  the  king  and  Parliament.  In  these  dis- 
cussions Selden  and  Rudyard  appeared  as  advocates  of  fresh 
negotiations,  and  the  former  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion 
as  to  the  militia  ordinance.  The  general  feeling  of  the 
House,  however,  was  in  favour  of  decided  measures  to  secure 
their  present  safety.  This  was  urged  strongly  by  Pym ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  July  Henry  Marten  made  report  from  the 
'  Committee  op  Lords  and  Commons  ajypoinled  to  provide  for 
the  Safety  of  the  Kingdom,'  that  they  conceived  that  there 
was  now  no  longer  doubt  whether  the  king  intended  to  le\7 
war  against  the  Parliament  or  not ;  for  he  had  now  besieged 
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the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  with  a  considerable  army 
of  horse  aod  foot,  and  had  forbidden  all  men  upon  pain  of 
death  to  cany  in  any  provisions ;  and  had  also  cut  away  the 
river  df  fresh  water,  so  as  they  had  only  well-water  left ;  that 
Sir  John  Hotham  had  let  in  the  water  about  Hull,  and 
drowned  the  ground  near  it,  so  as  no  approaches  could  be 
made  against  it ;  that  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  with  the  Lord 
Willoughby  of  Eresby,  his  son,  had  passed  into  Lincolnshire 
with  zoo  horse ;  that  therefore  the  committee  had  agreed  to 
two  votes — first,  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  secured 
the  fleet  for  the  Parliament,  should  be  requested  to  send 
two  of  the  ships,  or  three,  if  he  could  spare  them,  to  Hull 
for  the  defence  thereof,  and  to  observe  the  directions  of  Sir 
John  Hotham ;  and  they  had  further  voted  that  2000  men 
should  be  sent  down  to  Hull  as  soon  as  they  could  be  raised 
for  the  further  defence  of  the  town. 

On  the  9th  of  July  Henry  Marten  was  chosen  to  perform 
another  important  function,  in  reporting  from  the  Committee 
of  Safety  six  votes,  of  which  the  first  was  that  the  Farha- 
ment  should  raise  an  army  of  10,000  men.  This  proposition 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  remains  of  the  old  Court  party, 
headed  by  Sir  John  Strangwayes  and  Edmimd  Waller,  and 
by  those  members  who  preferred  running  any  risks  in  delay, 
rather  than  incur  the  responsibilities  of  civil  war.  These 
were  led  by  Selden  and  Rudyard ;  and  to  these  D'Ewes  now 
definitely  joined  himself.  On  the  other  side  Holies,  Strode, 
Fiennes,  Marten,  and  Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Wiltshire  took 
the  lead  in  the  debate.  On  a  division,  the  ayes  were  125, 
and  the  noes  45.  D'Ewes  a  few  days  later,  in  describing  a 
violent  scene  in  the  House,  which  led  to  his  being  repri. 
manded  by  the  Speaker,  says  that  many  of  the  majority  were 
overawed ;  but  against  the  less  independent  members,  some  of 
whom  may  very  possibly  have  been  thus  influenced,  we  may 
fiurly  set  off  those  panic-stricken  members  whose  sympathies 
were  with  the  popular  party,  but  who  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  to  commit  themselves  to  such  decided  measures  as 
the  majority  of  the  House  demanded,  and  therefore  absented 
themselves  from  divisions,  or  voted  with  the  minority. 

On  the  15th  of  June  forty  peers  had  signed  an  engage- 
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ment  at  York  not  to  obey  the  militia  ordinance  without  the 
royal  assent^  and  a  declaration  and  profession  of  fiuth  in  the 
king^s  intentions.  On  the  other  hand^  nineteen  peers  at 
Westminster,  on  the  loth  of  June,  put  down  their  names  for 
'  money,  plate,  and  horses,  for  the  public  use,  as  the  only 
remedy  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  the  king's 
authority  and  his  person  in  his  royal  dignity,  the  jQree  course 
of  justice,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  privileges  of  Parliament/  The  whole  number  of 
peers  who  now  took  their  side  openly  for  the  parliament, 
may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty;  and  at  several 
epochs  their  number  reached  thirty-five,  and  even  approached 
forty.  The  Royalist  peers  at  their  fullest  numbers  approached 
sixty,  but  about  forty- five  was  their  average  muster.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that,  besides  the  waverers,  who  passed  once 
or  more  from  one  side  to  the  other,  there  were  several 
neutrals,  and  others  who  declared  themselves  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, but  abstained  from  taking  a  part  in  the  contest.  The 
Earl  of  Oxford  seemed  almost  to  belong  to  both  parties,  and 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  quitted  England  for  Italy  to  collect 
'  marbles,'  keeping  on  good  terras  with  both  king  and  Par- 
liament. In  the  Lower  House  the  members  were  varying  so 
continually,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  at  all  definitely  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  parties.  A  ^call'  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  taken  place  on  the  i6th  of  June, 
and  sixty-five  members  were  then  reported  as  absent  from  the 
House,  and  most  of  these  were,  no  doubt,  with  the  king  at 
York,  or  engaged  in  executing  his  Commissions  of  Array,  in 
the  various  counties  of  England.  Probably  we  shall  not  be 
far  wrong  in  setting  down  the  Royalist  seceders  from  the 
Lower  House,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Civil  War,  at  about 
a  hmdred.  Their  numbers  were  afterwards  greatly  swollen 
by  fresh  defections,  particularly  during  the  disastrous  year 
1643;  but  during  all  the  changes  of  the  war  they  never 
reached  two  hundred,  while  the  members  who  remained  at 
Westminster  exceeded  three  himdred.  As  the  names  of  these 
leaders  of  the  '  Cavalier'  and  *  Roimdhead'  parties  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  period,  as  much  as  any  particular  occurrence 
of  the  Civil  War,  I  subjoin  them  in  exlenso  ;  but  it  must  not 
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be  forgotten  that  the  lists  are  not  true  of  any  one  epoch  in  the 
revolution,  but  merely  supply  a  chronicle  of  those  who  never 
abandoned  Westminster,  and  of  all  those  who  at  any  time  took 
an  open  part  (for  however  short  a  time)  on  the  king's  side. 
The  dates  which  follow  the  names  of  most  of  the  Royalist 
members  are  those  of  their  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  mark  approximately  the  era  of  their  secession 
to  the  king. 


CAVALIERS. 

Acton,  Sir  Edward  (Bridgnorth). 

February  5,  1644. 
Aldboroughyltichard  ( Aldborough, 
[Yorkshire]). 

September  6, 1643. 
Alford,  Sir  Edward  (Arundel). 

January  33,  1644. 
Allefltree,   Recorder   William 

Perby). 
Anderson,  Sir  Henry  (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne). 

September  4,  1643. 
Arundell,  John,  jun.  (Bodmin). 

January  23,  1644. 
Amndell,  Colonel  Eichard  (Lost- 
withiel). 

January  33,  1644. 
Ashbumham,  John  (Hastings). 

February  5,  1644. 
Bagot,  Sir  Harvey  (Stafibrdshire). 

November  34,  1643. 
Bagshaw,  Edward  (Southwark). 

January  33,  1644. 
Baldwin,  Charles  (Ludlow). 

February  5,  1644. 
Bellasis,  Henry  (Yorkshire). 

September  6,  1643. 
Bellasis,  Colonel  John  (Thirsk). 

September  6,  1643. 
Bellingham,  Sir  Henry,  Bart 
(Westmoreland) . 

October  11,  1645. 
Blud worth,  Sir  Thomas  (Eeigate). 

K  K 


BodviUe,  John  (Anglesea). 

February  5,  1644. 
Borlase,  John  (Corfe  Castle). 

March  4,  1644. 
Bowyer,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart. 
(Bramber). 

November  33,  1643. 
Bridgeman,  Orlando  (Wigan). 

August  39,  1643. 
Brooke,  Sir  John  (Appleby). 

March  15,  1643. 
Buckhurst,Eichard  Sackville  Lord 
(East  Grinstead). 

February  5,  1644. 
Carnaby,  Sir  William  (Morpeth). 

August  36,  1643. 
Catalyn,  Bichard  (Norwich). 

January  33,  1644. 
Cave,  Sir  Eichard  (Lichfield). 

August  30,  1643. 
Chadwell,  William  (St.  Michael). 

January  33,  1644. 
Chichley,   Thomas  (Cambridge- 
shire). 

September  16,  1643. 
Clifton,  Sir  Gervase,  Bart.  (East 

Eetford). 
Coke,  Henry  (Dunwich). 

September  7,  1643. 
Coke,  Thomas  (Leicester). 

January  33,  1644. 
Compton,  James  Lord  (Warwick- 
shire). 
Coningsby,  Humfrey   (Hereford- 
shire). 
2 
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^^.^fmyMer  4,  1^43. 
CVymvtl.U,  Ssr  Fredmrk,  But. 

def4ember  33,  1642. 
O/reiktry,  J<^  fErcsluun). 

AojpAt  13,  1643. 
Crooke,  Sir  Robert  IVecdorer;. 

yorember  15.  1^43. 
Calpeper,  Sir  John  TKent). 

Janamrf  33,  1644. 
CunreOfSir  pAtricini,  Bart.  (Cum- 
berland;. 

March  15,  1^44. 
Dalitone,    Sir  George  (Comber- 
land). 

March  15,  1644. 
DaUUpne,  Sir  William,  Bart.  (Car. 
lisle). 

January  33,  1644. 
Danby,  Sir  Thomaa  (Richmond). 

September  6,  1643. 
DaTtet,  Matthew  (Chriatchmrch). 

March  16,  1643. 
Digby,  John  (Milbom  Port). 

August  5,  1643. 
Dungarvon,  Richard  Boyle,  Vis- 
count (Appleby).  [Earl  of  Cork, 
September,  1643.] 

November  10,  1643. 
Dutton,  John  (Gloucestershire). 
Edgcumbc,  Piers  (Camclford). 

January  33,  1644. 
Edgcumbc,  Richard  (Newport). 
Evcrsficld,  Sir  Thomas  (Hastings). 

February  5,  1644. 
Ewers  [or  Eure],  Serjeant  [Sir] 
Sampson  (Leominster). 

January  33,  1644. 
Falkland,  Lucius  Carey,  Viscount 
(Newport). 

September  33,  1643. 
Fanshaw,  Sir  Thomas  (Lancaster). 

September  7,  1643. 


tm 


5'orcraber  25.  1643. 
Fenwidce.  Sir  Jofan*  <3'orthma< 
beiknd;. 

JaBuary  jj,  1644. 
Fcnvicke^  John  (Morpetki. 

January  22,  1644. 
Femefoold,  Sir  Tlios.  >  Sfcrning). 


Gamnl,  Francis  (Cheater). 

Jannaiy  22^  1644. 
GlanriDe,  Serjeant  John  (Ifeistol). 

September  2^  1645. 
Godolphin,  Francis  (Helstone). 

January  33,  1644. 
Godolphin,  Sidney  (Helstone). 
Goodwin,  Ralph    (Ladlow),  [Se- 
cretary to  Prince  Rapert]. 

February  5,  1644. 
GorgeSySir  Theobald  (Cireneester). 

January  33,  1644. 
Goring,  Colonel  George  (Ports- 
mouth). 

August  16,  1643. 
GrenviUe,  Sir  Berill  (Cornwall). 

September  19, 1643. 
Griffith,  Sir  Edward  (Downton). 

February  5,  1644. 
Harding,  Sir  Richard  (Bedwin). 

February  5,  1644. 
Harrison,       William        (Queen- 
borough). 

June  34,  1643. 
Hartnoll,  George  (Tiverton). 
Hatton,  Sir  Christopher  (Highaxn- 
Ferrers). 

September  7,  1643. 
Hatton,  SirRobert(Castle-Ri8iDg). 

September  7,  1643. 
Heblethwaite,  Thomas  (Malton). 

November  39,  1644. 
Herbert,  Sir  Henry  (Bewdley). 

August  30,  1643. 


*  Sir  John  Fenwicke  returned  to  the  Parliament  and  was  readmitted. 
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Herbert,  Biehard  (Mootgomerj). 

September  la,  1&43. 
Herbert,  WiUiam  (Cardiff]. 
Herbert,    William    [Monmonth- 

September  5,  1644. 
Holborne,     [Sir]     Bobert    (St. 
Michael's). 

Angiut  ti,  1643. 
HoUei,  Oerrue  (Gt.  Onmsb;). 

Aof^iut  aa,  164a, 
Hopton.  SirBdpb,  E.C.B.(Well«). 

Augoat  5,  iti4a. 
Howard,     Sir    Bobert,    S.C.B. 
(BiUutpVCutle). 

September  6,  164a. 
Howard,  Thomaa  (WallingTord). 

June  11,  1644. 
Huiij>erford,  Anthony   (KtalmeB- 

Himt,  Bobert  (Ilcbeeter). 

Fefanurf  5, 1644. 
Hyde,  Edward  (Saltaab). 

Angiut  II,  1641. 
Hyde,  Seij.  Bobert  (Salisbury). 

AnguBt  4, 1643. 
Ingram,  Sir  Tbomu  (Think). 

8ept«mber6,  164a. 
Jane,  Joteph  (Lialteard). 

January  aa,  1644. 
Jennjn,  Sir   Thomai    (St.    Ed- 
mvndebary). 

February  14,  1644. 
Jennyn,  Thonuu  (St.  Edmundi* 

bniy). 
Killigrew,  [Sir]  Henry  (Weatlow). 

January  33,  1644. 
King,  Biehard  (Uelcombe-Begis). 

February  37,  1643. 
Eirkby,  B<^er  (Lancaahire). 

Auguat  39,  164a. 
Eirton,  Edward  (Uilborn-Fort). 

Anguat  It,  1643. 
Lee,  Sir  Biehard,  Bart.  (Salop). 

September  6,  1643. 
Leeds,  Thomaa  (Steyning). 

November  33, 164a. 


LeTeaon,    Sir    Biehard,    E.C.B. 
(Ne  wcastl  e-under-Lyne). 

NoTember  34,  164a. 
Lewkenor,  Christopher  (Chiohes- 
ter). 

September  1, 164a. 
Littleton,    Thomaa  (Great  Wen> 
lock). 

September  5,  1644. 
Uoyd,  Francis  (CBrmartbeD). 

February  5,  1644. 
Uoyd,  Walter  (Cardiganaliire). 

Februarys,  1644. 
Lowe,  George  (Calne). 

February  5,  1644. 
Lower,  Thomas  (Bnstlow). 

January  3a,  1644. 
Uallory,  Sir  John  (Bipon). 

January  16,  1643. 
Uallory,  William  (Bipon). 

September  6,  164a. 
Manaton,  Ambrose  (Laonceatoo). 

January  31,  1644. 
Manafield,   Chark*  Viact.   (East 


January  33,  1644. 
Matthews,  Boger  (Dartmouth). 

February  5, 1644, 
May,  Thomas  (Midhurat). 

November  33,  1643. 
Meui,  Sir  John  (Newton). 

February  5,  1644. 
Montagu,  Sir  Sidney  (Hunting- 
donshire). 

December  3,  1643. 
Morgan,  William  (Breconshire). 
Morley,  Sir  William  (Chichester). 

November  aa,  164a. 
Mostyn,  John  (Flintshire). 

February  5,  1644. 
Muigrave,     Sir     Philip,     Bart. 
( Westmorelau  d) . 

March  i^,  1643. 
Newport,  Francis  (Shrewsbury). 

January  aa,  1644. 
Newport,    Sir    Biehard    (Shrop- 
shire). 
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Nicbolai,   Sir  Edirard  (yewton, 

'Hantij. 
yoel  Baptist  fBatland). 
Oifie,  Sir  William  (Wincheater). 

Jane  34,  1643. 
PackingtoD,  Sir  John,  Bart. 
(Ajleabury). 

August  20,  1643. 
Palmer,  Geoffrey  (Stamford). 

September  7,  1642. 
Palmer,  Sir  Roger  (Newton,  [Lan« 
cashire]). 

January  23,  1644. 
Palmes,  Sir  Guy  (Rutland). 

September  28,  1643. 
Parry,George,D.C.L.(8t.  Mawes). 

January  22,  1644. 
Paulct,  Sir  John  (Somersetshire). 

August  8,  1642. 
Pennyman,  Sir  William,  Bart. 
(Richmond). 

August  II,  1642. 
Peyton,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.  (Sand- 
wich). 

February  5,  1644. 
Philips,  Edward  (Ilchester). 

February  5,  1644. 
Ploydall,  William  (Wootton- 
Bosset). 

February  5,  1644. 
Polo,  Sir  William  (Honiton). 

Juno  24,  1643. 
Polewhcle,  John  (Trogony). 

January  22,  1644. 
Porter,  Endymion  (Droitwich). 

March  10,  1643. 
Portman,  Sir  William,  Bart. 
(Taunton). 

February  5,  1644. 
Potter,  Hu^h  (Plympton). 
Price,  Charles  (Radnorshire). 
Price,  Herbert  (Brecon). 
Price,  Sir  John,  Bart.  (Montgo- 
meryshire). 
Price,  William  (Merionethshire). 

February  5,  1644. 


Bamsden,  Sir  Jdin  (AIleTton). 

April,  1644. 
.  Rashleigh,  Jonatfaan  (Fowey). 
'  January  22,  1644. 

;  Rodney,  Sir  Edward  (Wells). 

August  12,  1642. 
Roe,  Sir  Thomas  (Oxford  Unher- 

sity). 
Rogers,  Richard  (Boraetahire). 

September  12,  1642. 
Russell,  John  (TaTistock). 

January  22,  1644. 
St.  Hill,  Peter  (Tiverton). 

January  22,  1644. 
Salisbury,  John,  jun.  (Flint). 

February  5,  1644. 
Sandys,  Samuel  (Droitwich). 

August  20,  1642. 
Saville,  Sir  WUliam,  Bart  (Old 
Sarum). 

September  6,  1642. 
Scudamore,  James  (Hereford). 
Seaboume,  Richard  (Hereford). 
Seymour,      Edward        (Devon- 
shire). 

January  16,  1644. 
Shuckburgh,  Richard  (Warwick- 
shire). 
Slanning,  Sir  Nicholas  (Penryn). 

August  9,  1642. 
Slingsby,  Sir  Henry,  Bart. 
(Knaresborough) . 

September  6,  1642. 
Smith,  John  (Oxford). 
Smith,  [Sir]  Thomas  (Chester). 

January  22,  1644. 
Smith,  Thomas  (Bridgewater). 

August  5,  1642. 
Smith,  Sir  Walter  (Bedwin). 

February  5,  1644. 
Sneyde,  Ralph,  jun.  (Stafford). 

May  20,  1643. 
Stanhope,      Ferdinando      (Tarn- 
worth). 

March  27,  1643. 
Stanhope,  William  (Nottingham). 
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Stswell,  Sb  John,  E.C.B. 
(Somenet). 

Ant^tS,  1641. 
Stopoej,  Sir  John,  Bart.  (Haver- 

fordweat). 
Strangwajea,  Gilea  (Bridport). 

Januarj  33,  1644. 
StrangirajM,  Sir  John   (Wey- 
mouth). 

Septemher6,  1643. 
Strickland,    Sir    Bobert  (Ald- 
borongh,  [Torl*hire]). 

Jannary  11,  1643. 
Sutton,  Rofa«rt(Nottiiighainihire). 
Sydenham,  Sir  Balph  (BoBiiney). 

September  39,  1643. 
Taylor,  William  (Bristol). 

September  35,  1645. 
Thomas,  William  (Carnarron). 

February  5,  1644. 
Thynne,  Sir  Jamea  (Wilts). 
Tomkin*.  Thomas  (Weobly). 

January  33,  1(144. 
Trevaniou,  John  (Lostwithiel). 
Turner,  Samuel,  U.D.  (8b&ft«i- 

January  33,  1644. 
Tane,  George  (Eellington). 
Taughan,  Sir  Henry  (Carmarthen- 
shire). 
Taughan,  John  (Cardigan), 

September  i,  1645. 
Tenables,  Peter  (Cheshire). 

January  33,  1644. 
Verney,  Sir  Edmund,  knight* 

marahal  (Wycombe). 
Tyvyui,   Sir  Bichard  (Tregony), 

January  33,  1644. 
Walker,  Bobert  (Exeter). 

March  6,  1643. 
Warwick,  [Sir]  Philip  (Eadnor). 

February  5,  1644. 
Watkina,  William  (Moumoutli). 
Wentworth,     Sir     George     [of 
Wooley]  (Pontefract). 

September  6,  iti4i. 


Wentworth,     Sir     Geot^     [of 
Wentworth- Woodhouie]  (Pon- 
tefract). 
January  33,  1644. 
Weston,  Nicholas  (Fortimonth). 

August  16,  1641. 
Weston,  Bichard  (Stafford). 
Warton,  Kichael  (Beyerley). 

January  31,  1644. 
White,  John  (Bye). 

February  g,  1644. 
WhisUer,  John  (Oxford). 
Whitmore,  Sir    lliomu  (Bridg- 
north). 
February  5,  1644. 
Widdrington,  Sir  William,  Bart. 
(Northuui  berland) . 
August  36,  1643. 


The  Jblloteinff   Memhtrt,   t^er 

taking  a  decided  pari  againtt  the 

king,  changed  tide*  at  a  later 
period  1^ tie  Civil  War: — 

Basset,  William  (Bath). 

Brett,  Henry  (Gloucester). 

Carew,  Sir  Alexaadcr  (Cornwall). 

Cbolmeley,  Sir  Hugh  (Scar- 
borough). 

Denton,  Sir  Alexander  (Bucking- 

Fettiplace,  John  (Berkshire). 

George,  John  (Cirencester). 

Glanville,  William  (Camelford). 

Harria,  John  (Liskesrd). 

HanrisOD,  Sir  John  (Lancaster). 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  Bart.  (Be- 
verley). 

Hotham,  John  (Scarborough). 

Littleton,  Sir  Edward,  Bart. 
(Staffordshire). 

Napper,  Sir  Gerard  (Melcombe- 
Eegis). 

Banelagh,  Arthur  Jones,  Lord. 
(Weobly). 
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Smith,  William  (Wxnciielicmi. 
Stonehome,    Sir    George,    Bart. 

(Abinf^doa). 
Terney,  Sir  Ralph  ( AylnhiirT ). 
Waller,  Edmnnd  (Si.  Ire*).* 


B0I3DHEADS. 

Abbot,  George  (Guildford). 

AlfonL  John  (Shoreham). 

AlUiuon,  Sir  WUliam  (York).        ' 

Allein,  Alderman  Francis  (Cock-  ! 
ermouth). 

Alnred,  John  (Heydon). 

Armyne,     Sir     William,     Bart. 
(Grantham). 

Amndell,  Thomas  (Wettlow). 

Ashe,  Edirard  (Heytesbory). 

Ashe,  John  (Westbory). 

Ashton,  Sir  Ealph,   Bart.  (Lan- 
cashire). 

Ashton,  Ralph  (Clitheroe). 

Ashurst,  William  (Newton). 

Ayscoogh,  Sir  Edward  (Lincoln- 
shire). 

Bampfykle,     Sir     John,     Bart. 
(Penryn). 

Barker,  John  (CoTentry). 

Bamadiston,       Sir        Nathaniel 
(Suffolk). 

Barneham,    Sir   Francis    (Maid- 
stone). 

Barrington,    Sir    Thomas,   Bart. 
(Colchester). 

Barwis,  Richard  (Carlisle). 

Baynton,  Sir  Edward  ((Ilhippen- 
ham). 

Baynton,  Edward  (Devizes). 

Bedingfield,  Sir  Anthony   (Dun- 
wich). 

Bell.  William  (Westminster). 

IkMice,  Alexander  (Aldborough). 

Bence,  Squire  (Aldborough). 


BenneC,  Thomas  (Hindoo). 

BlakLrtoD,  John  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne). 

Bond,  Dennis  (Dorchester). 

Boaserile,  Godfrey  (Warwick). 

Boys,  Sir  Edward  (Dorer). 

Brereton,  Sir  William,  Bart. 
(Cheshire). 

Browne,  Sir  Ambrose,  Bart. 
(Surrey). 

Browne,  Jchn  (Dorsetsliire). 

Browne,  Richard  (Romney). 

Browne,  Samoel  (DartmoQtli,JLC.)* 

Broxholme,  John  (Lincoln). 

Buller,  Francis  (Eastlow). 

Buller,  (reorge  (Saltash). 

Buller,  Sir  Richard  (Fowey). 

Burgoyne,  Sir  Roger,  Bart  (Beds.) 

Button,  John  (Lymington). 

Bysshe,  Edward,  jon.  (Bleehiag- 
ley). 

Cage,  William  (Ipswich). 

Campbell,  James  (Gkwmpoand). 

Campion,  Henry  (Lymington). 

Cawley,  William  (Midhurst). 

Cecil,  Robert  (Old  Sarum). 

Cheeke,  Sir  Thomas  (Harwich). 

Cholmeley,  Sir  Henry  (Allerton). 

Clotworthy,  Sir  John,  Bart. 
(Maldon). 

Coke,  Sir  John  (Derbyshire). 

Constable,  Sir  William,  Bart. 
(Enaresboro*). 

Cooke,  Sir  Robert  (Tewkesbury). 

Corbett,  Miles  (Yarmouth). 

Cowcher,  John  (Worcester). 

Cranborne,  Charles  Visct.  (Hert- 
ford). 

Crane,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.  (Sud- 
bury). 

Cresswell,  Serjeant  Bichard 
(Evesham). 

Crewe,  John  (Brackley). 

Cromwell,  Oliver  (Cambridge). 


*  K<hnnnd  Wnller  remained  at  WMtminstcr,  as  a  secret  adherent  of  the  king, 
till  1643,  wlien  be  ^ti$  expelled  for  a  plot,  and  went  abroad. 
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Curzon,  Sir  John,  Bart.  (Derby- 
shire). 

Dacres,  Sir  Thomas  (Herts). 

D'Ewes,  Sir  Simonds,  Bart.  (Sud- 
bury). 

Downes,  John  (Amndel). 

Drake,  Francis  (Amersham). 

Drake,  Sir  WiUiam  (Amersham). 

Dryden,  Sir  John,  Bart.  (North* 
amptonshire). 

Donch,  Edmund  (Wallingford). 

Eden,  Thomas,  LL.D.  (Cambridge 
University). 

Ellis,  William  (Boston). 

Erisej,  Eichard  (St.  Mawes). 

Erie,  Thomas  (Wareham). 

Erie,  Sir  Walter  (Weymouth). 

Evelyn,  Sir  John  (Bleehingley). 

Evelyn,  Sir  John,  jun.  (Ludger- 
shall). 

Exton,  Edward  (Southampton). 

Fairfax,  Ferdinando  Lord  (York- 
shire). 

Fiennes^  James  (Oxfordshire). 

Fiennes,  Nathaniel  (Banbury). 

Finch,  Sir  John  (Winchelsea). 

Fitz- William,  Wm.  [afterwards 
Viscount,  January  6,  1644] 
(Peterboro'). 

Fountayne,  Thomas  (Wendover). 

Fowell,  Sir  Edmond  (Ashburton). 

Franklyn,  Sir  John  (Middlesex). 

Franklyn,  John  (Marlborough). 

Gk^lopp,  George  (Southampton). 

Gewdy,  [Sir]  Framlingham 
(Thetlbrd). 

Gerrard,  Francis  (Seaford). 

Garrard,  Sir  Gilbert,  Bart.  (Mid- 
dlesex). 

Glynue,  John  (Westminster). 

Godolphin,  Francis  (St.  Ives). 

Goodwin,  Arthur  (Bucks). 

Goodwin,  John  (Haselmere). 


Goodwin,  Kobert  (EastGrinstead). 

Gt)urdon,  John  (Ipswich). 

Grantham,  Thomas  (Lincoln). 

Greene,  Giles  (Corfe-Castle). 

Grey  of  Ghroby,  Thomas  Grrey, 
Lord  (Leicester). 

Ghrey  of  Buthyn,  Henry  de  Grey, 
Lord  (Leicestershire). 

Griffith,  John,  sen.  (Beaumaris).* 

Grimstone,  Sir  Harbottle,  Bart. 
(Harwich). 

Grimstone,  Harbottle  (Colchester). 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  Bart. 
(Queenboro*). 

Hallowes,  Alderman  Nathaniel 
(Derby). 

Hampden,  John  (Buckingham- 
shire). 

Harley,  Sir  Bobert,  E.C.B. 
(Herefordshire). 

Harman,  Bichard  (Norwich). 

Harris,  John  (Launceston). 

Harvey,  John  (Hythe). 

Hatcher,  Thomas  (Stamford). 

Hay,  William  (Eye). 

Herbert,  Henry  (Monmouthshire). 

Herbert,  PhiLp  Lord  (Glamor- 
ganshire). 

Hesilrige,  Sir  Arthur,  Bart. 
(Leicestershire). 

Heveningham,  William  (Stock- 
bridge). 

Heyman,  Sir  Henry,  Bart. 
(Hythe). 

Hill,  Serjeant  Eoger  (Bridport). 

Hippesley,  Sir  John  (Cocker- 
mouth). 

Hobby,  Peregrine  (Gt.  Marlow). 

Hodges,  Thomas  (Cricklade). 

Holland,Comelius(New  Windsor). 

Holland,  Sir  John,  Bart.  (Castle- 
Eising). 

Holies,  Denzil  (Dorchester). 


*  John  GrifSth,  jon.  (Carnarvonshire),  was  expelled  August  10,  1642,  for 
attempting  to  violate  the  Lady  Sedley. 
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Hojie,  Alderman  Tliommt  (York). 

Hanf^erford,  Sir  EJirard^  E.C.B. 
(Chippenfamm). 

Hutckinfoo,  Sir  Thomu  (Notts). 

logrmm.  Sir  Arthur  (Eellington). 

Irbj,  Sir  Anthony  (Boston). 

Jenner,  fiobert  (CrickUde). 

Jenyns,  Sir  John  (St.  Albani). 

Jephson,  WiHiam  (Stockbridge). 

Jerroise,  Bichard  (Whitcharcb). 

Jerroise,  Sir  Thomas  (Whit- 
church). 

Jes4on,  Alderman  William 
(CoTcntry). 

Knatchbull,  Sir  Norton,  Bart. 
(Romney). 

Knightlcy,  Bichard  (Northamp- 
ton). 

Euowles,  Sir  Francis,  sen. 
(Beading). 

Knowles,  Sir  Francis,  jnn. 
(Beading). 

Kyrle,  Walter  (Leominster). 

Lane,  Thomas  (Wycombe). 

Lee,  Bichard  (Bochester). 

Le-Gro88,  Sir  Charles  (Orford). 

Leigh,  Sir  John  (Yarmouth,  Isle 
of  Wight). 

Lenthall,  Bight  Hon.  William 
(Woodstock),  [Spkakkb]. 

Lewis,  Sir  William,  Bart.  (Peters- 
field). 

Lisle,  John  (Winchester). 

Lisle,  Philip  Viscount  (Yarmouth, 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Long,  Walter  (Ludgcrshall). 

Lowry,  John  (Cambridge). 

Lucas,  Henry  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity). 

Ludlowe,  Sir  Henry  (Wiltshire). 

Luke,  Sir  Oliver  (Bedfordshire). 

Luke,  Sir  Samuel  (Bedford). 

Lumloy,Sir  Martin,  Bart.  (Essex). 

Lyster,  Sir  Martin  (Brackley). 

Lytton,  Sir  AVilliam  (Herts). 

Harlot,  William  (Shoreham). 


3farten,  Henry  (Berksliire). 

Masham,  Sir  William,  Bart. 
(Essex). 

Masters,   Sir    Edward    (Canter- 
bury). 

Mauleverer,  Sir  Th<Hnaa,  Bart 
(Boronghbridge) . 

Maynard,  John  (Totness). 

Meyrick,   Sir   John  (Newcastle- 
under-Lyne). 

Middleton,Sir  Thomas  (Denbigh- 
shire). 

Middleton,  Thomas  (Horsham). 

Mildmay,  Sir  Henry  (Maldon). 

MiUington,  Gilbert  (Nottingham). 

Monson,  William  Viscount  (Bei- 
gate). 

Montagu,  Edward  (Huntingdon). 

Montagu,  George  (Huntingdon). 

Moor,  Bichard  (Bishop's-Castle). 

Moor,  Thomas  (Heytesbury). 

More,  John  (Liverpool). 

More,  Sir  Poynings,  Bart.  (Hasel- 
mere). 

Morley,  Herbert  (Lewes). 

Mountford,  Sir  Edward  (Norfolk). 

Moyle,  John,  jun.  (St.  Germans). 

Napier,  Sir  Bobert,  Bart. 
(Peterboro*). 

Nash,  John  (Worcester) . 

Nicholas,  Serj.  Bobert  (Devizes). 

Nicboll,  Anthony  (Bodmin). 

Noble,  Michael  (Lichfield). 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  Bart.   (Cam- 
bridgeshire). 

North,  Sir  Boger  (Eye). 

Northcote,  Sir  John,  Bart.  (Ash- 
burton). 

Nut,  John  (Canterbury). 

Oldesworth,  Michael  (Salisbury). 

Onslowe,  Arthur  (Bramber). 

Onslowe,  Sir  Bichard  (Surrey). 

Owen,  Sir  Hugh  (Pembroke). 

Owfeild,  Sir  Samuel  (Gatton). 

Owner,  Edward  (Yarmouth  [Nor- 
folk]). 
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Parker,  Sir  Philip  (Suffolk). 

Parker,  Sir  Thomas  (Seaford). 

Parkhurst,  SirEobert  (Guildford). 

Parteriche,  Sir  Edward,  Bart. 
(Sandwich). 

Peard,  George  (Barnstaple). 

Pelham,  Henry  (Grantham). 

Pelham,  Peregrine  (Eingaton-on- 
HuU). 

Pelham,  Sir  Thomaa,  Bart. 
(Sussex). 

Pennington,  Alderman  Isaac 
(London.) 

Pereiral,  John  (Lynn-Begis). 

Pickering,     Sir    Gilbert,     Bart. 
(Northamptonshire) . 

Pierrepont,  William  (Grreat  Wen- 
lock). 

Playtera,     Sir    William,     Bart. 
(Orford). 

Poole,  Edward  (Wootton-Baaset). 

Poole,  Sir  Nevill  (^almeslmry). 

Popham,  Alexander  (Bath). 

Popham,  Sir  Francis  (Mynhead). 

Potts,  Sir  John,  Bart.  (Norfolk). 

Prideaux,  Edmund  (Lyme-Begis). 

Purfoy,  William  (Warwick). 

Pury,  Alderman  Thomas  (Glou- 
cester). 

Pye,  Sir  Bobert  (Woodstock). 

Pjrm,  Charles  (Beralstone). 

I^m,  John  (Tavistock). 

Pyne,  John  (Poole). 

Bavenscrofl,  Hall  (Horsham). 

Beynolds,  Bobert  (Hindon). 

Bigby,  Alexander  (Wigan). 

Bogers,  Hugh  (Calne). 

Eolle,  John  (Truro). 

Bolle,  Sir  Samuel  (Devonshire). 

Bose,  Bichard  (Lyme-Begis). 

Bouse,  Francis  (Truro). 

Budyard,  Sir  Benjamin  (Wilton). 

St.  John,  Sir  Beauchamp(Bedford). 

St.  John,  Oliver  (Totness). 

Salwey,  Humphrey  (Worcester- 
shire). 


Sandys,  Thomas  (Gatton). 

Scawen,  Bobert  (Berwick). 

Searle,  George  (Taunton). 

Selden,  John  (Oxford  University). 

Shelley,  Henry  (Lewes). 

Shuttleworth,  Bichard  (Preaton). 

Shuttle  worth,  Bichard,  jun. 
(Clitheroe). 

Skynner,  Augustine  (Xent). 

Smith,  Philip  (Marlborough). 

Snowe,  Symon  (Exeter). 

Soame,  Sir  Thomas  (London). 

Spurstowe,  William  (Shrews- 
bury). 

Standish,  Thomas  (Preston). 

Stapley,  Anthony  (Sussex). 

Stapylton,  Sir  Philip  (Borough- 
bridge). 

Stephens,  Edward  (Tewkesbury). 

Stephens,  Nathaniel  (Gloucester- 
shire). 

Strickland,  Sir  William  (Heydon). 

Strode,  William  (Beralstone). 

Tate,  Zouch  (Northampton). 

Temple,  Sir  Peter,  Bart.  (Buck- 
ingham). 

Theloall,  Simon,  jun.  (Denbigh). 

Thomas,  Edward  (Okehampton). 

Toll,  Thomas  (Lynn-Begis). 

Trenchard,  John  (Wareham). 

Trevor,  Sir  John  (Grampound). 

Trevor,  Thomas  (Monmouth). 

Tufton,  Sir  Humphrey  (Maid- 
stone). 

Tulse,  Heniy  (Christchurch). 

Uredale,  Sir  William  (Petersfield). 

Valentyne,  Benjamin  (St.  Ger- 
mans). 

Vane,  Sir  Henry  (Wilton). 

Yane,  Sir  Henry,  jun.  (Kingston- 
on-Hull). 

Vassal,  Samuel  (London). 

Venne,  John  (London). 

Waller,  Sir  William  (Andover). 

Wallop,  Sir  Henry  (Hants). 

Wallop,  Bobert  (Andover). 
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Walsingham,  Sir  Thomas 
(Bochester). 

Walton,  Valentine  (Hnntingdon- 
flhire). 

Wastell,  John  (Malton). 

Wenman,  Thomaa  Visconnt  (Oz- 
fordflhire). 

Wentworth,  Sir  Peter,  K.C.B. 
(Tamworth). 

Weston,  Benjamin  (Dover). 

Whaddon,  John  (Plymouth). 

Wheeler,  William  (Westbury). 

Whitaker,    Lawrence   (Oke- 
hampton). 

Whitaker,      William      (Shaftes- 
bury). 

White,  John  (Southwark). 

Whitelocke,  Bulstrode  (Great 
Marlow). 

Whithead,  Eichard  (Hants). 

Widdrington,  Sir  Thomas  (Ber- 
wick). 


Wingate,  Edward  (St  Albans). 

Winwood,  Bichard  (New  Wind- 
sor). 

Wogan,  John,    sen.  (Pembroke- 
shire). 

Woodhouse,  Sir  Thonms,  Bart. 
(Thetford). 

Worsley,  Sir  Henry,  Bart  (New- 
port,  Isle  of  Wight). 

Wray,    Sir    Christopher    (Great 
Grimsby). 

Wray,  Sir  John,  Bart.  (Lincok- 
shire). 

Wroth,  Sir  Peter  (Bridgwater). 

Wylde,  Serjeant  John  (Worces- 
tershire). 

Wynne,  Sir  Eichard,  Bart  (Live^ 
pool). 

Yelverton,  Sir  Christopher  (Bos- 
siney). 

Toung,  Sir  John  (Plymouth). 

Young,  Walter  (Honiton). 


Proclamations  and  counter-proclamations^  messages  and 
replies  were  now  bandied  between  the  king  and  Parliament 
in  rapid  succession.  Each  side  endeavoured  to  put  as  fair 
a  face  as  possible  on  its  proceedings,  and  to  represent  its 
opponents  as  wilful  aggressors.  But,  after  all,  it  was  felt  by 
the  dear-sighted  men  on  both  sides  that  matters  had  passed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  immediate  accommodation,  and 
that  the  physical  force  of  the  two  parties  must  be  measured 
in  the  field  before  either  could  be  expected  to  give  way  on 
any  important  points.  Accordingly,  while  the  king  collected 
his  adherents  at  York,  and  sent  out  his  Commissions  of  Array, 
the  decisive  step  was  taken  by  the  Parliament.  On  the  1 2th 
of  July  Denzil  Holies  bioujht  up  a  message  from  the  Com- 
mons to  the  Upper  House,  with  some  votes,  which  he  said 
had  passed  their  House  with  much  joy,  and  in  which  they 
doubted  not  of  the  Lords'  concurrence  with  the  same  cheer^ 
fulness.  The  votes  were  these :  '  Resolved — i .  That  an  army 
be  forthwith  raised  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person,  the 
defence  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  those  who  have 
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obeyed  their  orders  and  commands,  and  for  the  presen'ation  of 
the  true  religion^  the  laws^  liberties^  and  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
2.  That  the  Earl  of  Essex  be  named  general  thereof.  3.  That 
a  petition  shall  be  forthwith  prepared^  to  move  the  king  to  a 
good  accord  with  the  Parliament^  and  to  prevent  a  civil  war. 
4.  That  this  House  doth  declare^  that  in  this  case^  for  the 
safety  of  the  king's  person^  and  the  defence  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  of  those  who  have  obeyed  their  orders 
and  commands,  &c.,  they  will  live  and  die  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  whom  they  have  nominated  general  in  this  cause.' 
Along  with  these  votes  was  a  petition  to  the  king  for  peace. 
Thus,  while  with  one  hand  they  drew  the  sword  from  the 
scabbard,  with  the  other  they  held  out  the  olive-branch. 

Was  this  course  a  justifiable  one?  Was  civil  war  pre- 
ferable to  such  a  state  of  things  as  must  have  ensued  had  a 
king  like  Charles  been  allowed  to  thwart  all  measures  of 
reform,  and  to  plot  without  let  or  hindrance  against  the  liber- 
ties and  Constitution  of  England?  What  but  the  sword 
could  secure  the  nation  against  a  prince  who  held  as  nothing, 
when  his  prerogative  was  concerned,  either  private  pro- 
mises or  acts  of  Parliament?  If  the  mere  question  of 
safety  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  what  is  there  which 
can  justify  an  answer  in  the  negative  ?  The  men  who  voted 
in  favour  of  these  resolutions  were  not  insensible  to  the 
miseries  or  hazards  of  war.  But  they  felt  that  there  is 
something  worse  than  these :  the  wounds  of  intestine  con- 
flict may  be  healed  by  time ;  if  success  crown  their  efforts, 
the  glorious  memory  of  what  they  have  achieved  will  console 
the  survivors  for  the  loss  of  friends  and  property ;  if  defeat 
is  their  lot,  they  will  have  left  to  posterity  a  lasting  memorial 
of  having  at  least  performed  their  duty.  But  the  life  of  a 
nation  does  not  perish  by  one  convulsive  effort  of  tyranny ; 
this  is  the  work  of  long  years  of  degradation  and  oppression ; 
it  is  not  on  the  battle-field,  but  during  the  long  cessation  of 
the  active  operation  of  the  national  mind,  which  some  call 
'peace'  and  'order/  that  a  nation  passes  from  liberty  to 
bondage.  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Constitutional  Histart/  of  England, 
has  taken  a  view  of  the  question  of  peace  or  war  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  scarcely  marked  by  his  usual  soundness 
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of  judgment.  He  requires  the  concession  of  two  postulates: 
one,  that  ci>'il  war  is  such  a  calamity  as  nothing  but  the  most 
indispensable  necessity  can  authorize  any  party  to  bring  on; 
tie  other,  that  the  mixed  government  of  England  by  King^ 
Lords^  and  Commons  is  to  be  maintained  in  preference  to 
any  other  form  of  polity.  The  former  of  these  is,  I  agree, 
indisputable,  and  may  at  once  be  admitted;  the  latter  is 
put  in  an  objectionable  manner,  and  thus  gives  a  colour 
to  the  pseudo-constitutionalism  to  which  Mr.  Hallam  has 
here  lent  his  support.  Undoubtedly,  the  preservation  of 
those  political  principles  which  are  embodied  in  the  form 
of  government  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  with  the 
relations  to  one  another  now  generally  accepted,  may  be 
considered  as  an  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  consideration 
of  what  should  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament. 
That  the  regular  government  should  have  its  powers  distributed 
between  a  single  person,  a  body  of  men  with  a  hereditary 
position  recognised  by  the  state,  and  a  body  of  men  chosen 
by,  and  the  representatives  of,  the  general  sentiments  and 
particular  confidence  of  the  nation, — each  with  defined  powers 
and  well-balanced  tendencies — may  be  conceded  to  be  a  most 
desirable  object.  The  Lords  are  the  representatives  of  the 
history  of  the  Constitution  up  to  the  present  time ;  of  the 
reforming  spirit  which  produced  and  modified  it,  and  of  the 
years  which  matured  and  justified  it.  The  Commons  are  the 
representatives  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  the  present 
age ;  they  appeal  to  the  present,  and  bring  its  requirements 
to  the  modification  of  the  past.  The  King  represents,  through 
his  ancestral  recollections,  the  past  history  :  in  himself,  the 
present  hopes ;  in  his  children,  the  future  destinies  of  the 
kingdom.  He  is,  therefore,  the  proper- guardian  and  execu- 
tive of  measures  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
moulded  by  the  wisdom  of  the  present,  and  having  a  reference 
to  the  interests  of  the  future.  But  to  say  that  Englishmen 
should  be  boimd  down  not  to  enter  on  anv  contest  in  which 
it  might  happen  that  one  portion  of  this  model  government 
might  for  the  time  be  overthrown  or  overbalanced  by  the 
ascendency  of  the  others,  in  the  more  comprehensive  attempt 
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to  preserve  the  spirit  at  least  of  all  three,  is  to  fall  into  the 
error  of  those  persons  who  choose  to  identify  Charles  Stuart 
and  Ms  race  with  all  monarchy,  and  the  temporary  and 
necessary  ascendency  of  the  Lower  House  with  the  subversion 
for  ever  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  government.  If  it  vrere 
probable  that,  without  a  civil  war,  the  king  would  destroy 
the  power  of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  the 
latter  postulate  will  be  turned  against  Mr.  Hallam ;  for  it  is 
surely  a8  desirable  a  thing  to  maintain  the  power  of  the  other 
-  two  as  that  of  the  king.  Supposing  the  chances  to  be  even, 
of  the  king  obtaining  despotic  power  in  case  of  the  success 
of  his  arms,  or  of  the  House  of  CommonB  gaining  all  the 
power,  in  case  of  their  success,  may  not  the  question  between 
them  be  decided  by  the  consideration  that  the  king  avowedly 
sought  what  we  must  consider  despotic  power  as  a  permanence? 
The  House  of  Commons  had  ever  put  forward  its  desire  for 
a  mixed  government,  and  therefore  was  not  only  bound  by  a 
moral  obligation  to  maintain  this  as  far  as  possible,  but  would 
probably  desire  to  return  to  that  form  in  its  entirety  at  the 
first  opportunity.  The  encroachments  of  the  Commons  were 
all  simply  the  recoil  of  separate  attempts  to  encroach  upon  or 
crush  them ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  an  evidence 
of  their  deliberate  desire,  when  such  provocations  had  been 
removed.  Besides,  the  Commons  were  pledged  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  of  &eedom ;  and  by  neglecting  to  do  so  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  they  would  deprive  themselves 
of  their  only  ground  of  support  &om  the  nation,  and  would 
ensure  their  own  destruction.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  supported  by  a  considerable  party  in  any  despotism; 
and  this  wool^be  aoquiesced  in  by  those  well-meaning  but 
timid  and  short-sighted  persons  who  form  a  numerous  body 
at  all  periods.  Mr.  Hallam's  ailment  as  to  the  chances 
of  defeat  in  the  struggle  by  force  seems  to  me  not  to  the 
purpose.  The  only  ground  as  to  success  which  is  tenable, 
is,  I  imagine,  that  a  resort  to  arms  is  not  justifiable,  unless 
there  be  a  fair,  or  somewhat  equal,  chance  of  success;  of 
course  it  being  premised  that  there  are  no  other  means  of 
preserving  the  liberties  of  the  country.     But  that,  unless 
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down  arms  into  the  county  of  Cambridge,  for  the  defence  of 
the  county,  it  is  this  day  ordered,  that  Sir  Dudley  North 
shall  forthwith  pay  to  Mr.  Cromwell  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  hath  received  &om  Mr.  Crane,  late  high  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Cambridge;  which  said  loo/.  the  said  Mr. 
Crane  had  remaining  in  his  hands  for  coat  and  conduct 
money.'  On  the  same  day,  we  read  in  D'Ewes,  that  '  Mr. 
Cromwell  moved  that  we  might  make  an  order  to  allow  the 
townsmen  of  Cambridge  to  raise  two  companies  of  volmiteers 
of  joo  men  apiece,  and  to  appoint  captains  over  them,  which 
was  just  upon  ordering ;  but  I  [D'Ewes]  stood  up,  and  moved' 
• — vAai  does  not  appear,  as  there  is  a  break  in  the  MS. ;  but 
the  following  entry  appears  in  the  /ournaU:  '  Ordered,  that 
Mr.  Cromwell  do  move  the  lord  lieutenant  for  the  county 
of  Cambridge  to  grant  bis  deputation  to  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  to  train  and  exercise  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town.'  Other  gentlemen  were  active  at  the  same  time 
in  the  work  of  mustering  forces,  whose  names  appear  con- 
spicuously in  subsequent  history.  On  Thursday,  the  3Qth  of 
June,  we  read  in  the  JoKmals,  '  Ordered,  that  Hesry  Ireton 
be  nominated  to  be  captain  of  the  horse  troop,  and  George 
MTiite,  captain  of  the  foot  company,  of  the  forces  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham ;  and  on  Monday,  the  ist  of  July,  on  a 
petition  from  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Henry  Ireton,  and 
others,  it  is  ordered,  that  Henry  Ireton,  of  Addenborough, 
in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  gentleman,  shall  have  leave  to 
send  down,  or  carry  down  to  Nottingham,  thirty  head-pieces, 
thirty  great  saddles,  twenty  carabines,  and  twenty  cases  of 
pistols.'  On  the  19th  of  July  wc  find  Oliver  Cromwell  still 
in  t)ie  House  carrying  up  '  orders'  to  the  Lords ;  and  on  the 
following  day  we  read  in  the  Journalt,  '  Besolvcd,  upon  the 
question,  that  directions  be  sent  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland, 
to  require  them  to  send  a  regiment  of  1000  foot  of  the  Leinster 
forces  to  the  Lord  Esmond,  for  the  defence  of  Duncannon 
Fort ;  and  that  Mr,  Cromwell  and  Jlr.  Strode  do  prepare  a 
letter  to  this  purpose.'  On  the  21st  the  letter  is  read,  and, 
upon  the  question,  assented  to,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  to 
the  Lords  by  Mr.  Cromwell.  There  is  now  a  break  in  the  par- 
liamentary notices  of  Cromwell ;  which  is  accounted  for  by 
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ccnim-Ttdfc,  ■g:r'<7-*r.^'r  :t  Mr.  S^rseazLt  Wiiie-  Mr.  Scrodf, 
Mr.  Se'^-zciii*.  Hr.  S«:oi*r:  G-:c«rrT3.  a:ui  &r  Henrr  Vane, 
jiricr,  :r  1Z7  rro  :£  tiaem.  were  acwnted  to  pfepaie  an 
ordirr  5:r  tie  ZjiemzirT  cf  Mr.  Crieiwell  and  Mr.  Waltcm, 
azid  iL':*^  "iLai  2:1^^  :r  «LiII  ies^l?^  liiem.  m  die  stii^j^Hng  of 
the  pLa:r?  tLi-  was  z^.ii:^  fr:ci  Ca=.'tridre  w  York :  and  it 
wa*  r«>i<'.lTei.  -zzczl  ie  :::5<n:-.  •  Tzxz  Sir  Capell  B^dall  shall 
be  f  ■jrti.Tri'ri:  ien*:  t  :r  a&  a  deLinqirE.:,  tor  aiding  and  assisnng 
to  coTivrT  :1c  CiiE. '^Titire  rla:e  ro  York,  ooctrarr  to  the  order 
of  thi*  H'V-ije  :  aai  iha:  Le-ri*  Philli- s.  the  xmder-sheriif  of 
the  ooriiitv  CI  HtmrLn^rdoa.  shall  be  r.-rth-arith  sent  for  as  a 
d^rllnqnerit,  for  niaki^ig  pnxriaaiarioa.  publishing,  and  endea- 
TOTiring  to  put  in  eitecnrion  a  warrant  &om  his  Majesty, 
der;lariri^  «orce  members  of  this  Houae  to  be  felons ;  and  for 
a^*»wtinjr  and  aidinz  to  convey  the  Cambrld^plate  to  York/ 
Sir  CajKrH  succeeded  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  as  member  for 
Hnritirijirrlon>»hire  in  the  Parliament  of  i6i8. 

It  would  appear  that  ^AU  plate  was  simply  prevented  from 
U:in^  removed  from  Cambridge;  but  other  plate  was  seized, 
and  appropriatefl  to  the  use  of  the  Parliament.  Sir 
Kdward  Moundeford  writes,  during  this  August,  to  a  friend: 
'The  cr)lle^efi  have  already  sent  to  the  king  6ooci,,  and 
arc   now   aUmt    to  send  their  plate   to   make    shnues  for 
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Diane's  temple.  Magdalene  College  plate,  banning  the 
march,  was  seized  on  by  Parliament  authoritv,  and  is  depo- 
sited in  the  mayor's  custody.  St.  John's  Collie  conceived 
a  better  secresy  by  water,  and  that  way  conveyed  their  plate ; 
hat  having  intelligence  of  discovery,  they  landed  it  in  the 
night  into  a  dung  cart,  and  returned  it  to  the  college :  it  is 
said  now  they  expect  a  convoy  of  horse.  King's  College 
refiise  to  send  plate,  the  Master  affirming  that  it  is  directly 
against  their  oath,  binding  them,  in  express  words,  not  to 
alienate  the  plate  of  the  college.  If  he  be  not  deceived  in  his 
judgment,  it  will  be  a  problem  for  the  rest  of  the  Masters. "* 
In  accordance  with  the  above,  we  read  in  the  Journah 
of  Augost  2ind,  'Ordered,  that  the  plate  belonging  to 
Magdalene  College  in  Cambridge,  stayed  as  it  was  going  to 
York  to  promote  the  war  against  the  Parliament,  shall  be 
forthwith  brought  to  London,  and  be  laid  np  in  the  chamber 
of  London,  till  this  House  take  fiirther  order.  On  the  after- 
noon of  this  day  Mr.  Covell  and  another,  being  called  in, 
informed,  that  Mr.  Walton,  a  member  of  this  House,  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  sent  out 
his  warrants  to  snmmon  in  some  of  the  trained  bands.  Mr. 
Heyton,  of  that  county,  caused  the  chain  to  be  chained  up, 
tmd  would  not  let  them  to  go,  to  the  great  disservice  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  said,  he  would  not  obey  the  Parliament,  for 
he  had  received  a  warrant  from  the  king.  Whereupon  it 
was  resolved,  that  Heyton,  the  high-constable,  be  forthwith 
sent  for  as  a  delinquent.  It  was  also  declared  that  the  House 
doth  well  approve  of  the  diligence  and  discreet  carri^e  of 
Mr.  John  Desborodoh  (and  others]  in  making  stay  of  a 
messenger  caring  letters  and  proclamations  from  York  to 
certain  persons,  Commissioners  of  Array  in  Norfolk,  and 
bringing  the  letters  up  by  Mr.  Desboroi^h  and  another  to 
this  House.'  Desborough,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  mar- 
ried another  sister  of  Oliver's.  It  is  evident  enough,  from 
the  above  extracts,  that  all  the  operations  of  the  royal  party 
in  the  east  of  England  were  stopped  by  the  vigilance  and 
boldness  of  Oliver  and  his  relations.     This  secured  compara- 

•  Tanutr  MSS.  6,1,  p.  116. 
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tive  peace  and  happiness  to  these  eastern  counties  nearly 
throughout  the  war ;  and  May,  in  noticing  this  fact,  observes, 
'  that  true  it  is  that  there  was  as  much  unanimity  of  opinion 
and  affection  in  these  counties,  among  the  people  in  general, 
as  was  to  be  foimd  in  any  part  of  England ;  but  it  was  espe- 
cially among  the  common  people,  for  a  great  and  consider- 
able number  of  the  gentry,  and  those  of  highest  rank  among 
them,  were  disaffected  to  the  Parliament,  and  were  not  sparing 
in  their  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  the  king^s  cause  and 
assist  his  force  against  it,  which  might  have  thrown  those 
counties  (if  not  wholly  carried  them  to  the  other  side)  into 
as  much  distraction  and  sad  calamity  as  any  other  part  of 
the  land  had  felt,  if  these  gentlemen  had  not  been  curbed 
and  suppressed  by  that  timely  care  which  the  Parliament 
took,  and  more  particularly  by  the  successful  services  of  one 
gentleman.  Master  Oliver  Cromwell  of  Huntingdon,  whose 
wisdom,  valour,  and  vigilancy  was  no  less  available,  in  this 
important  business,  than  remarkable  afterwards  in  the  highest 
services  and  greatest  battles  of  the  whole  war/  By  the  23Td 
of  August  Oliver  had  seemingly  returned  to  London ;  for  on 
that  day  it  is  ordered,  that  Mr.  Cromwell  give  thanks  from 
this  House  to  Sir  John  Cutts,  Sir  Thomas  Martyn,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  comity  of  Cambridge  for  their  ready 
assistance  of  him  in  the  service  wherein  he  was  employed  in 
that  coimtv,  bv  the  commands  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  for  the  Defence  of  the  Kingdom. 

While  Oliver  Cromwell  was  engaged  in  these  sen-ices  the 
struggle  spread  itself  over  the  whole  face  of  England,  and  its 
results  were  a  division  of  strength  in  somewhat  the  following 
manner :  For  the  king,  the  western  counties  generally,  Der- 
byshire, Shropshire,  and  West  Sussex,  with  the  whole  of 
Wales ;  for  the  Parliament,  the  eastern  counties,  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Kent,  East  Sussex,  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Wiltshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Cheshire.  Tlie  rest  were  verv  evenlv  dividwl  between  the 
two  parties.  Of  the  classes  in  society,  a  majority  of  the 
larger  gentrj',  a  considerable  minority  of  the  smaller  gentry, 
the  lower  orders  in  the  western  coimties,  and  in  many  parts 
of  other  counties,  besides  the  higher  beneficed  clergj-  and 
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the  Tmiversities,  stood  for  the  king.  For  the  Parliament  ap- 
peared nearly  the  whole  of  the  middle  class  in  the  cities  and 
boroughs,  a  considerable  minority  among  the  higher  gentry, 
a  majority  of  the  smaller  gentry,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
firee-socage  men,  the  yeomanry  of  England  ;  besides  the  leaa 
beneficed  and  Puritan  clergy,  and  a  majority  of  the  lower 
orders  in  the  cities  and  boroughs.  The  tenantry  naturally 
enough  followed  to  a  great  extent  their  landlords  ;  but  this 
was  more  the  case  on  the  Parliament's  side  than  on  the  other. 
An  army  had  been  raised,  according  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Houses,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford  was  general  of  the  horse.  It  would 
seem  that  Essex  nominated  the  officers.  Sir  John  Mejrrick 
was  seijeant-major-general  (of  the  foot),  and  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  general  of  the  ordnance.  Sir  William  Balfour 
was  lieutenant-general  (of  the  horse),  and  John  Dalbier 
quarter-master-general.  The  lieutenant  of  artillery  was 
Philibert  Emanuel  du  Bois ;  the  treasurer-at-war  was  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerrard ;  the  muster-master-general  Lionel  Copley ; 
and  the  advocate  of  the  army,  Dr.  Isaac  Dorislaus.  These 
were  the  general  officers  of  the  army.  There  were  twenty 
regiments  of  foot  under  as  many  colonels,  including  general 
officers,  and  Beventy-five  troops  of  horse  under  as  many  cap- 
tains. These  last  were  formed  into  regiments  containing  aa 
many  troops  as  occasion  required.  The  complement  of  the 
regiment  of  foot  was  probably  looo  men.  Each  troop  of 
horse  was  to  consist  of  sixty  men ;  but  the  numbers  were 
nerer  fullj  so  that  we  should  form  a  mistaken  notion  of  the 
numbers  of  the  whole  army  from  any  computation  on  such  a 
basis.  There  were  live  troops  of  dragoons,  each  of  loo, 
besides  officers,  and  a  troop  of  lOO  cuirassiers  as  a  body- 
guard for  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  two  chaplains  were  Dr. 
Burgess  and  Mr,  Stephen  Marshall.  Hampden  was  colonel 
of  the  2oth  regiment  of  foot  (with  Richard  Ingoldesby  as  his 
captain] ;  Denzil  Holies  of  the  13th  j  Lord  Mandeville  of  the 
loth;  Lord  Brooke  of  the  9th  (n-ith  John  Lilbume  for  his 
captain) ;  and  Lord  'Wharton  of  the  6th.  Among  the  cap- 
tains of  horse  were  (besides  those  who  had  also  foot  regi- 
ments), of  the  67th  troop,  Oliver  Cromwell  (with  John  Pes- 
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borough  as  his  quaner-master  ;  Valentiiie  Walton,  of  the 
73rd  with  hi5  ehkst  son  Valentine  as  his  comet; ;  of  the 
6cth.  John  Fiennes  third  son  erf*  Lord  Sajre,  vith  Oliver^s 
cousin.  Edward  Whaller.  as  his  comet  :  of  the  59th,  Walter 
Long,  the  member  of  Parliament;  of  the  s^th,  Henry  IretOB; 
of  the  43rd,  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige ;  of  the  36th,  Nathaniel 
Fiennes ;  erf  the  37ih,  Edward  Berry ;  of  the  3Cth,  John 
Hotham ;  of  the  29th.  Alexander  Pym  ^Pym's  reformed  son) ; 
of  the  15th,  Sir  William  Waller ;  of  the  8th,  Lord  St.  John 
(tcUk  Olircr  Cromtc^H,  Mi^t  tMrririmg  $on  of  tie  memhtr  for 
Ciimbrld(itj  as  Ai4  orMtr  ;  and  of  the  6th,  Lord  Brooke  (with 
Bobert  Lilbnme  as  his  comet,  and  John  Okey  as  his  quarter- 
masters These  are  the  officers  whose  names  more  especially 
concern  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  king,  who  had  mored  from  York 
through  the  midland  counties  to  Shrewsbury^  erecting  his 
standard  at  Nottingham  on  the  22nd  of  August^  and  making 
solemn  protestations  and  addresses  to  the  different  public 
bodies  of  the  places  through  which  he  passed,  had  by  this 
means  collected  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which  were 
under  the  command  of  Robert  Bertie,  Earl  of  Lindsey,  the 
cavalrj-  ]>eing  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  second  son  of 
Charles'  sister  the  Electress  Palatine.  Rupert's  character  is 
sufficiently  portrayed  by  the  fact,  that  he  first  introduced  to  our 
language  the  word  '  plunder,'  which  (happily  for  earlier  times) 
is  of  foreign  extraction.  I  find  an  entrj-  in  a  newspaper  (the 
Perfect  Diurnal)  of  as  early  a  day  as  September  13th,  1642, 
that  ^  a  letter  was  shewed  to  the  Commons,  setting  forth  the 
late  carriages  of  Prince  Robert  \B.ohhery  he  was  soon  caUed], 
with  his  troops,  and  his  cruel  outrages  in  all  places  where  he 
comes,  accusing  him  to  be  a  loose  and  wild  gentleman.' 
Rupert  was,  however,  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  not 
insensible  to  better  feelings.  As  a  soldier  he  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  dashing  cavalrj"  officer,  as  he  has  been 
often  called.  His  marches  show  considerable  military*  skill, 
but  his  impetuous  spirit  constantly  undid  the  success  which 
his  tactics  had  achieved.  His  private  character  is  very  accu- 
rately described  in  the  newspaper  extract. 

On  the  loth  of  September  the  Earl  of  Essex  left  Loudon 
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iQ  great  state j  and  on  the  13th  following,  'the  committee 
appointed  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  ordered  that 
Captain  Cromwell,  Captain  Austin,  and  Captain  Draper 
should  forthwith  muster  their  troops  of  horse,  and  make 
themselves  ready  to  go  to  his  Excellence  the  Earl  of  Eesex.' 
That  Oliver  readily  obeyed  the  call  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. Sereral  engagements  of  more  or  less  importance  now 
occurred,  as  the  different  divisions  of  the  two  armies  were 
gradually  concentrating.  Hampden  appears  conspicuous  in 
all  these  early  movements.*  At  Southam,  in  conjunction 
with  Lord  Brooke,  he  defeats  the  Earl  of  Northampton  j  at 
Aylesbury,  with  Denzil  Holies,  he  routs  another  body  of  the 
Royalists,  and  drives  them  into  Oxford,  A  severe  engage- 
ment had  taken  place  at  Worcester,  the  fortune  of  which 
rested,  on  the  whole,  with  the  Royalists,  Colonel  Edwin 
Sandys  being  mortally  wounded ;  but  Rupert  abandoned  the 
city  on  the  approach  of  Essex's  main  body.  On  Wednesday, 
the  19th  of  October,  the  earl  received  intelligence  that  the 
king's  army  had  removed  from  Shrewsbury  and  Bridgnorth, 
and  was  bending  southwards.  He  immediately  resolved  to 
set  out  from  Worcester  in  pursuit  the  same  day,  not  even 
waiting  for  a  lai^e  part  of  his  artillery,  which  was  by  no 
means  in  a  fit  state  for  immediate  service,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  M.  du  Bois.  To  guard  this,  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  leave  three  regiments  of  foot  (Colonel  Hampden's 
being  one),  nine  or  ten  troops  of  horse,  and  six  companies  of 
dragoous.  With  the  rest  of  his  forces,  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
on  Saturday  night,  he  reached  Keynton  [Kiueton],  a  little 
market  tovrn,  almost  midway  between  Stratford-ou-Avon  and 
Banbury,  and  six  miles  from  Warwick.  Here  the  earl  intended 
to  rest  his  army  during  the  Sunday,  and  await  the  arrival  of 
his  train  with  its  convoy  of  horse  and  foot.     In  the  morning, 

*  Sir  Robert  Cnnc,  writing  August  9,  1643.  ra^vs,  'the  Eirl  of  Bvrlisliire 
wu  aurpriled  and  taken  in  Oifordshire  nt  !^ir  Bol>eTt  Dormer's  by  Mr.  Hampden, 
who  hsd  three  troopi  of  hone  to  att«n<l  liim ;  and  with  the  earl,  three  kniglita 
were  committed  to  tlie  Tower  ....  Mr.  Hampdeit,  without  much  ceremonj, 
eotercd  the  houie,  apprehended  the  earl,  who  attirmed  he  «u  innocent,  and  had 
done  nothing  ;  to  whom  Mr.  Hampden  replied, '  he  wu  therefore  sent  to  pre^'ent 
him.'  At  his  entrance  into  London  the  troopers  began  to  glory,  and  cry,  '  we 
bare  him!  we  hare  bim,  in  a  blue  string!" — Tanner  MSS.  (Bodleian),  63, 
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however^  being  the  23rd  of  October^  the  dav  dedicated  to  St 
Ignatius  Loyola^  and  the  anniversarv  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
^outbreak  of  the  Irish  rebellion^  as  the  oflScers  were  about  to 
attend  divine  service  in  the  church,  news  arrived  that  the  king 
was  only  two  miles  firom  them.  On  the  preceding  Saturday^ 
Charles,  whose  army  lay  about  Cropredy  and  Edgecot,  some 
six  or  seven  miles  firom  Keynton,  had  given  orders  to  summon 
the  garrison  in  Banbury,  which  consisted  of  the  foot  regiment 
of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  in  case  of  refiisal  to  besiege 
the  town ;  but  in  the  evening  word  was  brought  that  the 
Earl  of  Essex  had  an  intention  to  relieve  the  place.  No  change, 
however,  was  adopted  in  consequence,  until  at  three  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning  certain  intelligence  arrived  of  the  earl 
having  entered  the  town  of  Keynton,  three  miles  firom  Edge- 
hill  *  To  this  latter  place,  then,  the  king  immediately 
ordered  his  army,  horse  and  foot,  to  march  with  all  expedi- 
tion, it  being  four  miles  distant  firom  his  nearest  quarter. 
Thither  his  horse  came  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  van  of  the  foot  within  an  hour  after ;  but  the 
rear,  with  the  artillery,  two  hours  later  still.  As  soon  as  the 
royal  army  came  to  the  top  of  EdgchiU — '  a  high  hill  which 
overlooks  Keynton ' — they  saw  the  earPs  army  drawing  them- 
selves out  and  setting  themselves  in  battalion.  Whereupon 
the  king's  horse  went  down  the  hill  and  formed  in  '  a  spacious 
and  fair  meadow  imder  it,  called  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.' 
By  two  in  the  afternoon  the  royal  artillery  had  arrived,  and 
the  foot  were  ranged  there  also,  ^  a  great  broad  company.' 
While  these  last  were  coming  down  the  hill,  Essex  had  drawn 
his  army  out  of  the  town  of  Keynton,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
towards  Edgehill.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  officers 
that  the  earl  should  have  charged  the  Royalists  during  their 


^ 


*  I  have  given  the  battle  of  Edgehill  at  some  length  and  with  some  minuie« 
ncss,  not  only  bectiuse  it  was  the  first  great  trial  of  strength  between  the 
Cavaliers  and  Koundhcads  in  the  open  field,  but  because  the  accounts  of  it  in 
all  the  contemporary  histories  are  most  confused  and  irreconcileable.  My  ver- 
sion  is  the  result  of  a  most  careful  examination  and  compaiison  of  the  various 
reports  of  those  who  were  actually  present  in  the  battle,  giving  each  man 
credit  for  superior  accuracy  as  to  the  part  of  the  field  where  he  himself  was 
situated.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  in  all  its  important  features  the  account 
iVen  in  the  text  may  be  relied  on  as  correct. 
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descent,  and  that  lie  might  thereby  have  gained  a  great  ad- 
vantage ;  but  this  was  not  done.  In  numbers  the  two  artniea 
vere  reckoned  by  their  leaders  at  14,000  on  the  Royalist 
and  10,000  on  the  Parliament  side.  The  superiority  in 
artillery,  tmd  the  possession  of  the  hill  as  a  place  of  retreat, 
gave  an  additional  advantage  to  the  king's  array.  HoTever, 
Clarendon  allows  that  Esses, '  with  great  dexterity,  performed 
whatsoever  could  be  expected  from  a  wise  general.'  Between 
the  hill  and  the  town  there  was  '  a  fair  campaign,  save  that 
near  the  town  it  was  nairower,'  and  on  one  side  there  were 
some  hedges  and  enclosures  in  which  he  placed  musketeers. 
His  army  consisted  of  eleven  regiments  of  foot,  forty-two 
troops  of  horse,  and  about  700  dragoons.  The  main  body  of 
his  horse  were  placed  on  the  left  wing  on  a  rising  ground, 
protected  by  companies  of  musketeers,  and  were  twenty-four 
troops  iu  number,  under  Commissary-geueral  Sir  James 
Ramsay,  a  Scotch  commander.  The  rest  of  the  horse 
were  drawn  up  on  the  right  wing  in  three  regiments — the 
Lord-general's  regiment,  under  Sir  Philip  Stapylton,  and 
Sir  William  Balfour's  regiment  in  front,  and  the  Lord 
Feilding's  in  the  rear  as  a  reserve.  Essex's  regiment  con- 
tained seven  troops,  among  which  were  those  of  Lord  Brooke 
and  Captain  Oliver  Cromwell.  Sir  William  Balfour's  con- 
tained six  troops,  viz.,  besides  his  own,  those  of  Seijeant- 
Diajor  Hurrey,  the  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Captain  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige,  and  Captain  Walter  Long. 
The  Lord  Feilding'B  comprised  five  troops.  The  horse 
were  all  under  the  nominal  command  of  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford. The  foot,  which  occupied  the  centre,  were  drawn 
up  in  three  brigades.  On  the  right,  in  the  van,  was  a  bri- 
gade commanded  by  Sir  John  Meldrum,  and  composed  of 
the  regiments  of  the  Lord  Robartes  and  Sir  William  Con- 
stable; on  the  left  was  a  brigade  composed  of  the  four 
regiments  of  the  Ijords  Wharton  and  MandeviUe,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fairfax,  and  Sir  Henry  Cholmeley,  and  of,  in  the  rear  of 
these,  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Charles  Essex.  In  the  rear, 
again,  of  these  two  brigades  was  a  third,  under  the  command 
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Lcri-^Tf^itsnl  jjni  L«:ri  Bmi&e  wko  himadf  vm  iritli  the 
iirrw  m  Z2jd  t-^z.  Via  o^x  postiaa  of  the  dragoons  I 
v-xiZ'jc  ijaOTTr?" .  zrzhiJZLj  ii  was  on  trie  left  ving.  The  horec 
▼\»rv  ^Lrizlj  iz.  aI-^-izix  cc  tae  ixx  <m  either  wing.  The 
Rvt:L:2*c*  ▼fr;  trkw^  zz  wzzb.  ^baoet  all  their  horse  on  their 
n£ti:.  :cct.><ec  zc  S::  Jisjss  SamsaT;  here  Bapert  com* 
BLi:^ilelL  Cit:  izxf  Jen  ilbene  vete  <M&tT  ten  troops  of  hone 
under  C-ciaiissarT-jecieral  Wiiinoc.  and  a  few  dragoons 
ci>itfr  S.r  .Vnizr  A<coq — ias  wins  heing  chiefly  composed 
or  jk  rsir:  ::  tie  rvTil  f-vc,  c^xnprisxng  the  regiment  of  the 
EjltI  cf  LiZiCaey  xic  ire  kir^'$  resiment  of  guards,  called  the 
K«>i  KQir.3Jen.:,  :L^:^ier  tae  earl'*  son.  the  Lord  WiUonghby 
o/Ens^v,  in  wrisri  wj*  the  kins'*  standard  cairied  by  Sir 
Edaiund  Vc'rciCT.  knistr-ciarshaL  The  Bovalist  centre  was 
also  vvp.ipi.>jt\i  ci"  f.xx.  inwn  up  in  nine  great  bodies,  making 
thrw  br*iirjui«»,  unvkr  Sir  Nicholas  Byron,  Colonel  Hany 
AVcu:wor:h.  ami  C\>l.>iiel  Richard  Feilding.  Sir  Jacob  Astley 
was  niaior-^^ucral.  aad  commanded  the  foot  in  chief.  The  Earl 
of  Liuilsoy  hinisetf  alighted  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  Sir 
Jv>hu  BvTviu  with  hi*  own  reaiment.  acted  as  a  reserve.  The 
kiu;:'*  tnx>p  of  mounted  guards,  commanded  by  the  Lord 
IVruarxl  Stuart,  had  obtained  leave  to  be  absent  firom  the 
kiujr*s  jv^rs^-^u  that  day.  aad  to  charge  among  the  horse;  and 
IViuce  Ku^vrt  accorvlingly  assijrued  them  the  first  place  on 
his  win::.  The  wind  was  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Rovalists.  and  thev  endcavourins  to  increase  this,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  oblisnxl,  to  prevent  them,  to  draw  out  his  left 
wiug  to  a  iXMisideraWe  extent,  and  so,  before  the  battle  was 
over,  gaineil  it  wholly  from  them. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  engage- 
ment began.  At  that  time,  after  some  plaj-ing  with  the 
cannon  on  lx)tli  sides,  as  usual  with  little  eflFect,  the  Royalists 
advanced  to  the  chaise  all  along  their  line  >vith  great 
gallautr}'.  Tlie  four  regiments  which  composed  the  left  van 
of  the  Parliament  foot,  being  young  troops,  scarcely  waited 
to  be  charged,  but  turned  and  fled  without  striking  a  blow, 
and  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The  Lord  Wharton,  Sir 
William  Constable,  and  the  other  commanders  vainly  en- 
dcavourcd  to  detain  the  ftigitives,  who  hurried   backward 
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upon  Colonel  Essex's  brigade,  wbicli  participating  in  their 
paiiiCj  left  dieir  commander,  with  a  few  officers,  to  find  hia 
war  as  he  beet  could  to  the  rigitt  van,  where  he  charged 
bravely,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  in  a  gallant  attempt  to 
retrieve  the  honour  of  his  regiment.  Lord  Wharton  and  hia 
fellow  commanders  did  all  that  remained  in  their  power,  by 
standing  their  own  ground,  and,  with  what  men  they  could 
gather,  joining  the  foot  which  were  still  unbroken.  Sir 
James  Ramsay's  horse,  on  the  left  wing,  behaved  in  no  better 
manner  than  their  neighbours ;  but  they  had  some  excuse  for 
their  conduct.  At  the  moment  that  Rupert  dashed  upon 
them  with  his  fierce  cavahry,  two  troops  of  their  own  men, 
one  of  which  (by  a  singular  misnomer)  was  commanded  by 
^YcFailkful  Portescue,  by  previous  concert  with  the  prince, 
advanced  out  of  the  line,  and  discharging  tlieir  pistols  in  the 
air,  and  riding  off,  joined  the  advancing  Royalists,  and  charged 
in  their  ranks.  It  was  some  retribution  on  them,  however, 
that,  forgetting  to  take  off  their  orange  scarfs,  they  suffered 
severely  from  their  new  allies  in  the  confusion  of  the  battle. 
Bewildered  at  the  desertion  of  their  comrades,  and  doubtful 
of  each  other's  good  faith,  Ramsay's  remaining  troops  made 
no  resistance,  but,  on  the  first  charge  of  Rupert's,  fired  off 
their  carbines  at  some  distance,  and  wheeling  about,  aban- 
doned their  musketeers,  and  came  galloping  down  from  the 
high  ground  on  which  they  had  been  placed,  with  the  enemy's 
horse  at  their  heels,  pellmell  right  upon  Denzil  Holies' 
regiment.  With  the  exception  of  three  troops,  whom  Holies, 
placing  himself  in  their  way,  persuaded  to  wheel  a  little  about 
and  rally,  they  broke  through  his  foot,  and  galloped  rapidly 
.  to  Keynton,  followed  hotly  by  the  Royalist  horse,  and  carrying 
away  their  commander  in  the  midst  of  them,  for  two  miles, 
before  he  could  extricate  himself.  After  reaching  Keynton, 
they  were  no  longer  pursued ;  for  the  love  oi plunder,  excited 
by  the  waggons,  carriages,  and  valuable  baggage  of  the  Par- 
liament leaders,  broke  forth  in  tlie  Royalist  horse,  and  diverted 
their  thoughts  from  every  other  object.  The  victorious  foot 
on  the  left  imitated  their  example,  and  the  fate  of  the  day 
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Here  a  very  different  result  had  been  attained ;  but  not  vith 
similar  facility.  On  the  Parliament's  left  wing  the  courage 
and  gaUantry  had  been  all  with  the  king^s  side ;  on  the  right 
the  courage  was  equaUy  divided,  and  victory  the  result  of 
a  severe  and  doubtful  contest.  The  musketeers  on  both  sides 
were  driven  back,  and  the  opposing  forces  then  came  to  a 
closer  conflict ;  the  Parliament's  right  wing  being  assisted  by 
the  right  rear  of  their  foot,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
king's  masses  of  foot  being  brought  to  bear  on  this  one  point. 
Sir  Philip  Stapylton,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex's  regiment  (in 
whose  ranks  it  will  be  recollected  was  Oliver  Cromwell  with 
his  troop  of  horse),  despite  a  desperate  resistance,  broke 
through  the  line  of  pikes,  and  routing  the  Earl  of  Lindsey's 
regiment  (the  earl  himself  being  mortally  wounded  and  made 
prisoner),  next  charged  the  principal  regiment  of  the  Royalists, 
the  Red  Regiment.  Sir  William  Balfour,  meanwhile,  was 
equally  successful.  Breaking  a  regiment  of  foot  with  green 
colours,  his  horsemen  beat  them  to  their  cannon,  where 
they  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran  away.  While  his  men 
put  to  the  sword  the  cannoneers,  who  crouched  for  safety 
under  their  guns.  Sir  William  laid  his  hand  upon  the  cannon 
and  called  for  nails  to  nail  them  up ;  but  not  finding  any,  he 
cut  the  ropes  belonging  to  them,  and  then  pursued  the 
fugitives  half  a  mile  with  great  execution ;  after  which  he 
returned  to  the  assistance  of  Sir  Philip  Stapylton.  He  now 
met  with  a  slight  mischance ;  for  as  his  troops  rode  past  the 
king's  guards,  among  whom  was  the  standard,  they  mistook 
each  other  for  friends,  and  even  shook  hands,  so  that  Sir 
Philip's  regiment,  conceiving  them  to  be  enemies,  received 
them  on  their  approach  with  a  discharge  of  shot.  But  on 
recognising  each  other,  they  joined  companies,  and  Sir 
William,  with  half  of  Sir  Philip's  regiment,  led  by  the  Earl 
of  Essex  himself,  charging  upon  the  Red  Regiment,  broke 
it  wholly,  and  slew  or  took  nearly  every  man  of  it.  The 
Lord  Willoughby  was  taken  prisoner  while  hastening  to  the 
assistance  of  his  father ;  Sir  Edmund  Vemey,  the  standard- 
bearer,  was  cut  down  by  Lionel  Copley,  who  did  other  good 
ser\'ice  that  day.  The  standard  itself  was  taken,  but  after- 
wards recovered  to  the  king's  party  by  stratagem.     Holies' 
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and  Ballard's  regiments,  which  their  commanders  had  with 
difficulty  rallied,  now  came  on,  and  charged  side  by  side  with 
the  Parliament's  victorious  right  wing.  Everywhere  the 
Koyalists  gave  way,  and  were  cut  down.  Sir  Arthur  Hesil- 
rige's  cuirassiers^  called  ^  lobsters,'  and  the  Lord  Grey^s  troop 
of  horse,  did  great  execution,  wholly  destroying  the  king's 
blue  regiment  of  foot.  At  last,  of  the  Royalist  foot,  only 
two  regiments  remained  on  the  field ;  and  the  king  himself, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Duke  of  York  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  made  prisoners.  WTiat  had  become  of  the 
troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  on  the  king's  left  wing  we  have 
no  account.  Either  they  had  been  swept  off  the  field  with 
the  broken  foot,  or  they  had  managed  to  cut  their  way  through 
their  opponents,  and  joined  their  victorious  horse  near 
Keynton.  But,  if  so,  their  stay  there  was  short ;  for  while 
they  were  plundering  the  Earl  of  Essex's  coach,  and  mas- 
sacring the  helpless  women  and  boys,  the  regiments  of 
Hampden  and  Grantham,  proceeding  by  forced  marches,  had 
reached  the  field  of  action  along  with  their  artillery,  and 
approaching  Keynton,  sheltered  the  fugitives,  and  encoun- 
tering the  Royalists,  received  them  with  so  sharp  a  discharge 
of  shot,  that  Rupert  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
and  rode  back  to  the  field  of  battle.  Here  he  found  all  con- 
fusion ;  and  some  of  his  own  troops,  being  suddenly  charged 
by  Sir  Philip  Stapylton  with  Essex's  cuirassiers  (composed 
entirely  of  gentlemen),  were  put  to  flight  in  their  turn.  Other 
troops  of  Stapylton's  regiment.  Captain  Cromwell's  especially, 
having  done  their  duty  bravely  against  their  more  immediate 
opponents,  employed  themselves  in  drawing  together  the 
fogitives  of  the  left  wing  on  to  a  little  eminence,  and  cutting 
off  the  Royalist  stragglers.  By  this  time  night  had  fallen ; 
and  as  both  armies  were  wearied  with  the  contest,  and  doubt- 
ful of  the  exact  result — the  Royalists  being  scattered  over  the 
field  in  isolated  bodies,  and  the  Parliamentarians  having  ex- 
hausted all  their  ammunition — ^by  tacit  consent  the  fight 
ceased,  and  the  Royalists  retired  in  tolerable  order  to  the  top 
of  Edgehill ;  while  the  Earl  of  Essex  kept  the  field  of  battle  all 
night,  and  there  welcomed  Colonel  Hampden,  and  awaited 
the    arrival    of  the   other    regiments.      Thus    ended   what 
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the  forenoon.  The  clerk  was  then  reading  a  letter  which 
had  been  sent  from  Captain  Wanton,  a  member  of  the  House 
(being  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of 
Huntingdon),  being  a  prisoner  at  Oxford  (for  he  was  taken 
hy  the  king's  forces  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  m  October  last 
past).  It  was  dated  July  5,  1643,  bat  the  name  of  the 
place  was  not  expressed.  The  main  thing  in  the  letter  was 
this,  to  let  him  know  that,  if  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
now  pleased  to  further  his  enlargement,  there  was  now  a 
fcir  opportunity  offered.  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  (commonly 
called  Colonel  Lunsford)  he  having  attained  so  much  of  the 
Earl  of  Forth,  his  Majesty's  general,  that  he,  the  said  Cap- 
tain Wauton,  might  be  set  at  liberty  in  exchange  for  him ; 
which,  if  the  House  should  rcfiise,  he  must  look  to  lay  his 
bones  in  Oxford ;  with  some  other  particulars  of  less  moment. 
The  letter  being  read,  divers  spake  to  it ;  and  though  no 
men  were  absolutely  against  the  delivery  of  Captain  Wauton, 
upon  this  exchange,  yet  some  spake  for  the  delivery  also  of 
Mr.  John  George  and  Mr.  Franklin,  two  other  members  of 
the  House,  and  one  Colonel  Stephens,  of  Gloucestershire, 
upon  exchange  alsoj  so  as  the  motion  touching  Captain 
Wauton  was  like  to  have  died ;  some  also  thinking  it  too 
great  a  disproportion  to  exchange  a  colonel  for  a  captain. 
Which  made  me  stand  up,  and  speak  in  effect  following:  '  That 
I  was  not  against  the  taking  of  all  possible  care  to  deliver 
the  other  gentlemen ;  but  that  now  we  were  chiefly  to  con- 
sider Captain  Wauton's  case,  wherein  we  were  not  so  much 
to  consider  what  titles  men  bore,  aB  tkeir  ittfrinsic  teorti  and 
value;  and,  besides,  you  see  that  he  doth  plainly  express  in 
his  letter  that,  if  we  shall  refuse  this  offer,  he  doth  look  to 
lay  his  bones  there,  so  as  we  would  be  very  loath  to  bring 
the  guilt  of  his  blood  upon  ourselves,  when  it  lies  in  our 
power  now  to  save  it ;  and  therefore  I  desire  that  the  question 
may  be  put  in  the  first  place  single  for  his  exchange ;'  which 
was  done  accordingly  awhile  after  by  the  Speaker,  and  it  was 
voted,  and  ordered  accordingly,  '  That  it  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Lord-general  to  make  a  speedy  exchange  of 
Captain  Wauton  for  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford.'  It  was  after- 
wards voted,  and  ordered  also, '  That  it  should  be  specially 
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recommended  to  the  Lord-general^  for  the  deliyery  of  Colonel 
Stephens,  Mr.  John  George,  and  Mr.  Franklin,  by  exchange."* 
Connected  with  this  imprisonment  there  is  a  little  incident  pre- 
served honourable  to  Valentine  Walton,  which  desen'es  to  be 
noticed.  Gough  (in  his  edition  of  Camden's  BritaHnia)  observes 
that  '  Somersham  was  part  of  Queen  Henrietta's  jointure;  but 
Valentine  Walton,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  got  it  settled  on 
him  and  his  posterity  for  ever;  and,  though  the  church 
there  belonged  to  the  Margaret  Professor  at  Oxford,  he  got 
the  tithes  of  Colne,  a  little  chapelry  belonging  to  the  parish, 
to  be  separated  from  it,  and  annexed  to  that  chapel,  by  which 
means  he  made  it  a  little  rectory,  and  gave  it  to  Dr.  Laurence, 
Head  of  Baliol  College,  and  Margaret  Professor  of  Oxford, 
who  had  been  very  kind  to  Walton  when  prisoner  at  Oxford : 
was  ejected  for  his  loyalty,  and  moved  to  an  Lish  bishoprick 
by  Cliarlcs  II.  some  years  before  his  death.'t 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  Hampden 
joined  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  entreated  him  '  to  push  forward 
at  once,  force  the  king's  position,  relieve  Banbury,  and  throw 
himself  on  the  contested  line  of  road  to  the  capital.'  But 
Essex  distrusted  another  decisive  engagement,  and  preferred 
marching  on  Coventry;  Svhile  the  king  taking  Banbmy, 
without  resistance,  marched  leisurely  to  Oxford,'  as  if  he  had 
been  tlie  undoubted  victor  of  the  day.  Essex,  after  much 
delay,  marched  upon  Northampton,  and  thence  to  London, 
^  where  he  quartered  his  regiments  in  a  very  scattered  manner 
in  the  diflFerent  villages  of  the  suburbs.' 

I  must  now  turn  for  a  short  time  to  the  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  4th  of  July  a  CoiiMiTTEE 
OF  Safety  had  been  appointed,  in  whom  the  executive  was 
vested,  comprising  five  peers,  Essex,  Northumberland,  Pem- 
broke, Holland,  and  Saye ;  and  ten  commoners,  Pym,  Hamp- 
den, Holies,  Marten,  Fienncs,  Pierrepont,  Glynne,  Sir  W. 
Waller,  Stapylton,  and  Sir  John  Meyrick.  These  parlia- 
mentary leaders  were  now  divided  on  a  great  question,  which 
was  forcing  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  Houses.    The  peace 


•  HarL  JfSS,  165,  p.  1225  a. 
t  Camden'd  Britannia,  by  Gougli,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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or  wsr  point  Kad  been  once  decided;  it  was  now  rerived 
again  in  the  shape  a£  propoaals  of  accomniodatioii  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  The  party  which  had  opposed  the  resort 
to  arms,  comprising  Edmund  Waller  {who  had  obtained  the 
king's  leave  to  stay  at  Westminster  and  serve  him  there), 
Selden,  Budjard,  D'Ewes,  and  some  others  of  inferior  talent, 
was  now  reinforced  by  Tarious  members  of  the  two  Houses, 
who  were  terrified  at  the  unwonted  appearance  of  the  country 
when  tbe  first  clatter  of  war  began.  The  earliest  notice  I 
find  of  any  great  struggle  between  the  parties  (the  '  fiery 
spirits,'  as  D'Ewes  calls  them,  and  the  '  moderate  men']  is 
on  the  27th  of  August,  when  Sir  John  Culpeper  came  with 
a  message  for  accommodation  from  his  Majesty.  Tliere  was 
considerable  dispute  as  to  whether  he  should  he  received  at 
all ;  and  next  aa  to  whether  he  should  deUver  his  message  in 
his  place  as  a  member,  or  at  the  bar  -.  and  some  of  the  '  fiery 
spirits'  were  so  hot  upon  it,  that  they  would  scarce  permit 
Mr.  Pym  himself  to  speak  for  Sir  John  Culpeper.  Marten, 
Strode,  and  others  fearing,  as  Sir  Simonds  thinks,  lest  this 
gracious  message  might  bring  some  right  understanding 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  House,  would  have  had  the 
question  put  for  expelling  him  out  of  the  House  at  once ; 
but  this  being  overruled,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  Ser- 
jeant of  the  House,  carrying  his  mace,  should  bring  him  in 
to  the  bar.  D'Ewes  thought  he  would  never  have  come  j  '  but 
whether  he  were  surprised  with  fear  or  astonishment  at  the  un- 
expectedness of  his  calling,  I  know  not,  he  followed  the  Ser- 
jeant in  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  possibly  return  back  again ; 
and  being  come  to  the  bar,  and  there  standing  bareheaded, 
he  looked  so  dejectedly  as  if  be  had  been  a  delinquent  rather 
than  a  member  of  the  House,  or  privy  counsellor,  or  a  mes- 
senger from  his  Majesty.  The  Speaker  then,  sitting  in  his 
chair,  and  keeping  his  hat  on,  spoke  in  efiect  following ;  '  Sir 
John  Culpeper  {without  styling  him  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer),  the  House  understands  that  you  have  a  message 
to  deliver  to  them  from  his  Majesty;  which  they  give  you 
liberty  to  perform.'  Whereupon  he  said  only,  that  his 
Majesty  had  sent  a  message  by  him  in  writing,  which  he  had 
ready  to  deliver  to  them,  and  so  delivered  it  in ;  and  then  the 
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Speaker  wished  him  to  withdraw,  which  he  did  aocardiii^T ; 
and  then  hJH  Majesty's  message  was  read  in  the  House  bjr  the 
clerk.  I  did  not  believe,'  continues  IVEwes,  '  that  the  fior 
spirits  in  the  House  would  have  so  slighted  this  message  as 
they  did ;  but  they  found  a  way  utterly  to  make  void  all  the 
good  this  message  might  have  produced,  by  alleging  that 
they  could  not  receive  it  till  his  Majesty  had  laid  down  his 
standard  set  up  against  them,  and  recalled  his  proclamation, 
by  which  he  declared  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  all  that  did 
ailhcre  to  him  traitors;  but  Mr.  Strode,  not  content  with 
thiH,  exercised  his  prophane  and  scurrilous  wit  to  scoff  at  and 
vilify  the  king  himself,  as  though  the  running  away  of  the 
Earls  of  Newport  and  Northampton  and  some  I2cx>  horse 
more  of  Cavaliers  and  others  near  Coventry,  had  been  a  full 
defeat  of  the  king's  forces.  And  therefore,  he  said,  that  his 
Majesty  had  done  well  in  proclaiming  us  traitors,  that  so  we 
might  be  the  fitter  to  treat  with  those  about  him,  being  all 
traitors ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  well  see,  if  the  proclamation 
were  recalled,  how  the  king  could  name  any  about  him  with 
whom  we  could  admit  a  treaty.  And  for  putting  down  his 
royal  standard,  that,  said  he,  'tis  very  likely  he  wiU  easily 
yield  unto,  because  he  can  keep  it  up  no  longer ;  just  as  it 
wttH  (lone  in  the  Spanish  match,  when  they  could  continue  it 
no  loiif^cT,  tlicu  tlicy  came  to  the  Houses  to  dissolve  it ;  with 
some  other  hucIi  like  irreverential  expressions.  The  House 
then  rcHolved  to  have  a  conference/*  At  this  conference  an 
answer  was  agreed  upon,  to  the  eSect  that  the  king  had  put 
tlie  rarlianient  out  of  a  position  to  treat  until  he  lowered  his 
standard  and  recalled  his  proclamation. 

We  have  now  to  note  another  defection  of  some  impor- 
tance from  what  D'Ewcs  calls  '  Pym's  party.'  On  September 
2iHt  he  writes,  ^I  came  in  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  Mr, 
Denzll  llollea  was  speaking  wlien  I  came  in.  The  end  of 
his  motion  was,  that  we  should  pitch  upon  some  parti- 
cular dclin(|ucnts,  and  desire  his  Majesty  that  they  might 
be  left  to  punishment,  and  pass  by  the  rest,  or  at  least  pass 
them  over  with  an  easy  punishment.  I  wondered  a  little  to 
see  liim  in  tlie  House,  because  at  his  late  going  thence  into 
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BonetBhire  be  said  openly  that  be  would  bring  np  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford*  alive  or  dead  with  him.  The  said 
marquis,  the  Lord  Faulet,  Sir  John  Faulet  his  son,  and 
divers  others  were  in  Sherborne  Castle  when  the  said  Mr. 
Holies  went  down,  and  there  still  remained,  notwithstanding 
himself  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  had  besieged  them  with  con- 
siderable forces.  But  I  more  wondered  to  hear  such  a  violent 
and  fiery  spirit  to  make  such  a  motion,  whereas,  in  a  late 
declaration,  which  we  had  set  out  to  the  king's  second  mes- 
sage touching  peace,  that  we  would  not  lay  down  arms  till 
his  Majesty  had  not  only  given  us  up  to  justice  all  such  as  we 
had  declared  to  be  delinquents,  but  all  such  also  as  we  should 
declare  to  be  delinquents — [Here  there  is  a  break,  but  it  is 
evident  that  D'Ewes  meant  to  say,  Holies  supported  this].  Mr. 
Beynolds  seconded  Mr.  Holle8.'t  It  must  be  observed  that 
nearly  all  the  old  delinquents  who  had  formerly  fled  &om  the 

*  Hertfbnl  htA  prorect  uotrae  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  hy  the  hrliunent, 
in  appointing  him  Lonl-Lientamuit  of  Somcnelahire. '  He  eodeavonied  to 
nuae  tlie  county  (br  the  king,  with  Tarying  ancccM.  Hit  first  attempt  ii 
re&rred  to  in  a  letter  from  the  Psrliainentary  Committee  in  Somerset.  I  give 
the  pnaaage  whidi  records  the  commenceiuent  of  the  great  struggle  in  th« 
West,  which  ended  with  the  eiploite  of  Blalce,  Fur&i,  and  Cromtvell : — 

'  The  conntrj  hearing  bow  we  were  like  to  be  sorpriBed  [Lj  the  BoyaUiti 
nnder  Hertford,  at  Shepton  MaUet],  came  in,  without  wamuita  or  any  raqneit 
of  ours,  with  such  diligence  and  aSecUon,  both  horse  and  loot,  that  before  noon 
we  were  above  lOOO  hone,  though  most  nuarmed,  and  shout  loO  fbot.  Our 
aeonts  hringing  us  word  very  frequently  how  they  sarprised  tbe  countrymen 
coming  to  us,  laboured  to  increase  their  fears,  heat  and  wounded  his  Ui^esty's 
sntgects,  took  swsy  tlieir  powder,  bnllets,  and  other  provision  they  brought  to 
anist  US,  we  thought  it  fit  to  draw  into  the  Geld,  and  put  in  nrder  ouf  people 
the  best  we  could,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country.  Where  we  publicly 
made  our  inatrnctions ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Sanford,  eldest  son  to  the  high  sheriff, 
having  liia  father's  authority  (himself  being  weak  and  lickty),  was  oome  to  as, 
and  commanded,  as  potie  coiailatiu,  all  that  were  present,  and  the  whole 
county,  to  aasigt  us  for  the  service  of  the  king  and  Partianient,  and  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  county,  which  the  people  with  great  acclamation  protested  to 
obey,'  Ac  Tlie  letter  goes  on  to  describe  the  discomfiture  and  flight  of  the 
Cavaliers,  and  is  snhecribed  by  '  Your's  and  the  kingdom's  humble  servants, 
John  Homer.  Alexander  Popham,  John  Pyne,  Ro.  Harbyn,  Hugh  Rogers, 
WiJliam  Strode,  Richard  Coley,  and  John  Ashe."  It  is  dated  ftom  '  Sheplon 
Mallet,  the  iitof  AngnHt.  1643.'  The  tide  soon  turned  against  the  Bonnd- 
lieads,  and  on  tbe  8th  of  August  Hr.  John  Pyne  made  his  appearance  in  the 
House  (^  Commons,  having  escaped  irom  Scanerset '  in  bis  doublet  und  hose, 
without  coat  or  cloak.'  Tbe  Earl  of  Bedford  was  then  sent  down,  nnJ  restored 
inattfin  a  little  at  first. 
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justice  of  the  Parliament  at  ttie  commencement  of  the  Long 
Parliament  had  been  admitted  by  the  king^  since  he  had  taken 
up  arms^  to  posts  of  nearest  trust  around  his  person.  As  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  declaration^  it  was  essential^  because 
otherwise^  during  the  negotiations^  any  act  might  have 
been  committed  against  the  Parliament  with  impunity.  The 
Earl  of  Essex  had  also  twice  sent  to  the  king^  humbly 
desiring  a  safe-conduct  for  some  persons  who  were  to  present 
the  petition  of  the  Parliament  for  peace  (voted  at  the  same 
time  with  his  appointment) ;  but  the  king  refused  to  give 
any  such  safe-conduct,  or  to  receive  this  petition  by  any 
address  from  the  Earl  of  Essex^  saying  that^  if  justice  had 
been  done,  the  gentleman  which  brought  the  second  message 
could  not  expect  his  liberty. 

On  the  27th  of  September  there  occurred  a  very  amiising 
scene  between  the  new  convert  to  peace  principles  and  the 
malicious  Henry  Marten.  On  that  day,  D'Ewes  tells  us,  '  Mr. 
Holies  stood  up,  and  moved  that  some  order  might  be  taken  for 
the  slighting  of  the  new  fortifications  about  Sherborne  Castle ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Henry  Marten^  that  used  to  snarl  at  everybody y 
stood  up,  and  said,  that  he  did  not  only  desire  that  those  new 
fortifications  should  be  demolished,  but  that  there  should 
not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  in  the  said  castle  itself, 
but  that  all  might  be  laid  level  with  the  ground.  Only  he 
desired  that  this  might  not  be  done  for  the  present,  lest  that 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  should  be  diverted  from  pursuing  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  so  sufier  him  to  escape  from  Mine- 
head,  as  he  had  from  Sherborne  Castle.  Whereupon  the 
said  Mr.  Denzil  Holies,  being  nearly  touched  at  the  reproach 
the  said  Marten  had  laid  ujyon  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  which 
also  himself  was  nearly  concerned,  said,  in  efiect  follo^nng, 
that  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  suffbr  any  aspersions  to 
be  laid  upon  that  noble  person,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  who 
had  done  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  do,  having 
neither  money  nor  other  necessaries  sent  him  for  the  siege. 
That  he  was  alwavs  readv  and  forward  to  hazard  his  own 
person,  or  to  hearken  to  or  follow  any  advice  that  was  given 
him.  Whereupon  Mr.  ^Marten,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the 
House,  made  a  replication,  that  the  matter  now  in  question 
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was  not  touching  the  siege  of  Sherborne  Castle,  but  touching 
the  not  pursuing  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  which  service 
he  had  left,  and  was  come  away  firom  it.  Ordered  that  the 
castle  with  the  fortifications  should  be  demolished.** 

The  king  now  left  Oxford  with  his  army,  and  marching 
towards  London,  reached  Reading.  Essex  had  no  force  on 
the  spot  which  could  immediately  oppose  him,  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  '  accommodation '  party  prevailed  in  the  two 
Houses,  and  on  November  the  3rd  a  petition  for  peace, 
addressed  to  the  king,  was  agreed  on,  though  not  without 
strong  opposition  from  Pym,  Strode,  and  the  other  '  fiery 
spirits.'  An  application  for  a  safe-conduct  for  some  mem^ 
bers  of  both  Houses  was  answered  by  Charles  in  a  letter 
couched  in  very  insolent  tcrniB,  granting  the  request,  so  that 
they  were  not  traitors,  or  excepted  from  pardon  in  any  of 
his  proclamations.  Still  the '  peace  party '  prevailed  so  far  aa 
to  send  a  letter  containing  the  names  of  the  commissioners. 
One  of  the  names  was  that  of  Sir  John  Evelyn,  of  Wiltshire, 
and  the  king  at  once  declined  giving  him  a  safe-conduct,  as 
he  was  excepted  in  a  proclamation.  It  turned  out  that  this 
proclamation  bore  date  November  and,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  proclamation  had  been  made  to  meet  this  very  contin- 
gency. The  peace  party  were  now  outvoted  in  both  Houbcb, 
and  it  was  voted  that  this  exception  was  a  denial  to  treat  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  Two  members.  Lord  Brooke  and  Sir 
Henry  Vane  the  younger,  were  appointed  to  deliver  to  the 
City,  at  the  Guildhall,  on  the  8th  of  November,  the  reasons 
for  this  refusal  to  proceed  with  the  treaty.  But  on  the  9th  of 
November  the  resolute  men  were  in  their  turn  outvoted,  and  the 
timid  party  carried  a  motion  that  a  petition  should  be  sent 
to  the  king,  and  that  Sir  John  Evelyn  should  be  left  to  his 
own  liberty  to  go  or  not  as  he  thought  fit.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Pym,  who,  we  find  from  D'Ewes,  had  opposed  all  pro- 
posals  for  a  treaty  at  tiU  conjuncture,  nevertheless,  when 
the  motion  was  carried,  accepted  the  vote,  and  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  citizens  to  it,  in  a  speech  in  the  Guildhall,  on 
November  the  lOth,  which  displays  very  clearly  the  breadth 
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lyf  kk  miiMl,  and  his  raperioritT  to  mere  prifatr  coosider- 
MtiirtiM,  An  tre  hare  been  regaiding  his  conduct  and  that 
(if  liiA  prJitical  a«flociates  throogfa  the  onfiriendlT  and  preju- 
A'uii^  nullum  of  D^Ewes'  reports,  it  is  only  &ir  to  give  cme 
paswa^ft  frr>m  this  speech,  which  oonreys  the  ratUmaU  ci  the 
pf^licjr  of  the  so-called  riV>/^/  I""^  :  'Though  we  desire 
pracc;  very  much,  yet  a  peace  to  betray  religion,  and  to  betray 
imr  liliertics,  we  shall  always  esteem  worse  than  war ;  there- 
fore we  sliall  put  it  to  a  rery  quick  issue,  if  the  king  receive 
i\iii  iHditiori,  Uy  make  such  propositions,  as  you  may  see 
wlufthcr  you  shall  be  secured  in  your  religion, — in  your  reli- 
gion with  a  ho])c  of  reformation — such  a  reformation  as  may 
maintain  the  i)Owcr  of  religion,  and  the  purity  of  religion,  as 
well  an  the  name  of  religion ;  for  we  shall  not  be  contented 
with  the  name,  without  a  reformation  that  shall  maintain  the 
pow(*r  of  it.  And  we  shall  pursue  the  maintenance  of  our 
liberties  :  liberties  that  may  not  only  be  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes, but  liberties  that  may  be  in  practice  and  in  execution; 
and  to  take  such  course  that  you  may  have  the  effects  of 
thoni  in  truth.  For  to  have  printed  liberties,  and  not  to  have 
libcrticH  in  truth  and  realities,  is  but  to  mock  the  kingdom ; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  take  care  for  that  in  the  second  place.'* 
Of  (M)urHO  Sir  John  Evelyn,  ^  in  an  excellent  speech,' 
waived  hiM  ri<^ht,  and  the  commissioners  set  out  to  meet  his 
Maj(»Hty.  Thi»y  delivered  their  petition  to  him  at  Colnbrook 
(whitlier  ho  had  advanced  to  quicken  the  treaty)  on  the  nth 
of  NovtMnber,  and  reireivcd  an  answer  that  he  was  willing  to 
reoeivt*  propositions  at  Windsor  Castle,  if  they  would  remove 
thoir  fortH^s  thence.  Tlio  commissioners  returned  with  the 
nu^ssajji*,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  Sir  Peter  Killigi'ew  with 
a  messuj^^e  to  desin*  a  cessation  of  arms  during  the  treaty. 
Wut  Sir  IVtor  arriving  at  Brentford,  on  Saturday,  the  13th, 
(tnuid  tho  place  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion,  and 
was  unable  to  innitiuue  his  journey.  Prince  Rupert  think- 
ing, rinrendon  tolls  us,  that  as  the  '  king's  party '  seemed  so 
»tn)))g  in  the  City*  they  would  declare  for  him  if  the  army 
marehetl  up  to  them,  starttxl,  and  by  a  night  march  came 
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Upon  Breatford,  where  be  auirprised  the  London  regiment  of 
Holies  called  '  the  Bed-coats.'  Essex  was  in  the  House  of 
Xiords  when  he  heard  the  roar  of  eannon,  and  leaving  hia  seat 
hastily,  he  galloped  to  the  spot.  The  regiments  of  Hampden 
and  Brooke  had  already  hastened  to  the  rescue ;  but  they 
bad  to  chai^  five  times  before  they  could  extricate  Holies' 
men.  Bapertj  finding  the  passage  to  London  barred  by 
these  regiments,  desisted  firom  his  attempt;  but  the  efiect 
of  it  was  to  stop  for  the  time  the  negotiations  for  peace,  as  it 
was  ai^:ned  very  justly  that,  had  the  king  been  sincere  in  his 
wiahes  for  it,  he  would  not  have  permitted  such  an  unnecessary 
efiiision  of  blood.  Of  comrse  it  was  said  that  Rupert  acted 
without  orders,  but  it  is  not  said  that  he  acted  against  orders. 

The  next  morning  reinforcements  arrived  at  Brentford, 
not  only  firom  the  other  quarters  of  the  army,  but  from  the 
City  itself,  which  bad  risen  in  arms  and  poured  forth  its 
train-bands  the  whole  of  Sunday.  We  are  also  told  that  the 
citizens,  '  as  soon  as  they  were  come  from  morning  sermon, 
of  their  own  voluntary  and  free  accord  took  the  greatest  part 
of  the  victuals  which  they  had  provided  for  their  own  dinners, 
and  sent  it  to  Guildhall,  to  be  sent  to  the  army.  It  was  a 
wonder  to  see  how  many  cart-loads  of  bread,  cheese,  and 
meat  baked,  boiled,  and  roasted,  of  the  best  sort,  with  great 
store  of  pies  piping  hot,  was  on  a  sudden  brought  out  of  every 
street  and  parish  to  Guildhall :  by  certain  relation  there  were 
near  upon  one  hundred  cart-loads  of  victuals  that  day  sent  to 
the  army,  and  might  have  been  abundance  more,  if  it  coiild 
have  been  told  what  to  have  done  with  it,  or  how  to  have  sent 
it ;  great  quantities  of  beer  was  also  sent,  besides  a  hogshead 
or  two  of  sack  and  three  or  four  hogsheads  of  burnt  claret.' 

On  the  2i8t  of  November,  we  read  in  D'Ewes,  'there 
was  much  and  vehement  debate  about  another  propo- 
sition to  dissolve  the  two  armies,  and  to  punish  delinquents. 
Mr.  Demit  Holies,  Mr.  WkiUlocke,  Mr.  Pierrepont,  and 
Mr.  Glgnne,  amongst  others  who  had  formerly  been  very 
opposite  against  an  accommodation  (when  I  had  persuaded 
the  House  to  it,  and  foretold  all  those  miseries  of  a  civil 
war  which  we  now  groan  under),  did  now  speak  earnestly 
for  it.     Mr.   Holies  was  much  cooled  in  his  fierceness  by 
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die  srru  slxs^ur  Bsfe  in  kit  regiment  at  BTcntfofd, 
TipoQ  Si&rzniiT.  lae  i^ck  daj  of  tliis  instuit  NoTember  lait 
pk$t ;  Mr.  P»KpocLt »  eUer  farodier,  the  Lord  Newark,  was 
oa  die  kicf  *«  pan.  and  w%»  in  quesdcm  to  be  mined  as 
a  delisKiaeac :  Mr.  Wkitekicke'a  boose  had  been  lately 
plandered  in  Bcckin^hamahire ;  and  Mr.  Glynne  had,  per- 
haps, bid  down  his  hope  of  being  Recorder  of  London.'* 
Such  is  D'Ewes*  chaiicabk  interpretation  of  the  motiTei  of 
his  new  allies.  There  »  little  doabt  bat  that  the  change  in 
all  these  men  wss  a  coosnendoas  one;  bat  it  is  quite 
another  thin^  whedier  ther  displaTed  mnch  soond  judgment 
in  the  coarse  ther  parsned.  Of  all  {Minces,  Charles  was  one 
of  the  last  to  whose  genoositTy  in  the  hoar  of  his  sacoess,  it 
would  be  wise  to  appeal.  A  proposal  to  the  king  was  TOted 
bv  the  two  Houses,  that  he  should  return  to  his  Parliament, 
with  his  royal,  not  his  martial,  attendants ;  which  was,  of 
course,  nothing  more  than  a  mere  proceeding  of  form,  and 
led  to  no  results. 

Hampden  now  proposed  to  Essex  that  a  flank  attack  should 
be  made  on  the  kin^*s  forces,  so  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to 
03Lford.  His  advice  was  accepted,  and  he  himself  started  on 
the  enterprise ;  but  he  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  mile  ere  he  was 
overtaken  by  counter-orders.  The  old  professional  officers 
about  Essex  had,  it  seems,  persuaded  him  that  it  would  be  rash 
to  bring  things  to  such  a  thorough  decision  as  a  pitched  battle. 
So  the  king  retreated  again  to  Osdbrd  without  molestation. 
Clarendon  admits  that,  if  Hampden's  advice  had  been  taken, 
*they  had  put  the  king's  affairs  into  great  confusion.'  It  was 
quite  clear  that  something  was  wanting  in  the  general,  and  it 
appears  that  the  army  was  by  no  means  in  a  commendable 
state,  either  of  discipline  or  habits.  As  early  as  the  7th  of 
September  Hampden  and  others  write  to  Essex,  '  We  are  so 
perplexed  with  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers  already  com- 
mitted, and  with  the  apprehension  of  greater  if  they  be  not 
prevented  forthwith,  that  we  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  desire  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige  to  take  this  journey,  that  he 
might  inform  your  Excellency  of  the  particulars,  which  are 
fitter  to  be  related  by  a  friend  than  to  be  read  by  an  enemy, 
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as  they  may  be  if  they  should  be  committed  to  paper.  My 
lord,  we  have  no  more  but  to  desire  your  Excellency's 
hastening  to  us,  which  we  hope  would  be  a  means  to  appease 
these  disorders,  and  would  be  a  great  satis&ction  to  the  long- 
ing desires  of  your  Excellency's  most  humble  servants,'  &c.* 
We  shall  have  further  evidence  that  these  disorders  in- 
creased rather  than  otherwise  after  the  early  campaigns.  That, 
in  point  of  morals,  the  Royalist  army  was  in  a  still  worse 
state,  we  hare  already  seen  from  Dr.  Symmons'  lament,t 
confirmed  by  Clarendon.  But  the  Royalists  had  gallantry 
enough,  whatever  their  other  faults  may  have  been ;  and  in 
this  they  had  a  decided  advantage  over  the  troops  at  first 
raised  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  With  the  exception  of 
some  regiments  of  tenants  and  yeomen,  and  the  London  forces, 
the  body  of  Essex's  army  was  composed  of  a  class  inferior 
to  the  Royalists  both  in  rank  and  courage.  Oliver  Cromwell 
perceived  this,  and  traced  it  to  its  right  cause.  In  a  speech 
delivered  many  years  afterwards,  he  thus  alludes  to  his  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion ;  '  I  was  a  person,'  he  saya, '  who,  from 
my  first  employment,  was  suddenly  preferred  and  lifted  up 
from  lesser  trusts  to  greater,  &om  my  first  being  a  captain 
of  a  troop  of  horse ;  and  did  labour  as  well  as  I  could  to  dis- 
charge my  tmst,  and  God  blessed  me  as  it  pleased  Him.  And 
I  did  truly  and  plainly,  and  in  a  way  of  foolish  simplicity,  as 
it  was  judged  by  very  great  and  wise  men,  and  good  men 
too,  desire  to  make  me  instruments  to  help  me  in  that  work. 
And  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you.  I  had  a  very  worthy 
friend  then,  and  he  was  a  very  noble  person,  and  I  know  his 
memory  is  very  grateful  to  all — Mr.  John  Hampden.  At 
my  first  going  out  into  this  engagement  I  saw  our  men  were 
beaten  at  every  hand.  I  did  indeed ;  and  desired  him  that 
he  would  make  some  additions  to  my  Lord  Essex's  army  of 
some  new  regiments ;  and  I  told  him  I  would  be  serviceable 
to  him  in  bringing  such  men  in  as  I  thought  had  a  spirit  that 
would  do  something  in  the  work.  This  is  very  true  that  I 
tell  you ;  God  knows  I  lie  not.  '  Your  troops,'  said  I,  '  are 
most  of  them  old  decayed  serving-men,  and  tapsters,  and 
such  kind  of  fellows;  and,*  said  I,   'their  troops  are  gentle- 


HtflL  T    «T1I».     ^"-mzUSSST   «I1I»    MMiL  VBHB*  of  fpditT ;  do  JOB 

'mms.  inur  ixe  <3nz3s>  ic  ma.  ~ibk  ib£  Boa  fdlon  vili  ever 
M  lAiit!  Xi  niTiixiiiif  iSEuaeniBL.  aoc  u^e  him  nil  and  euunp 
loii  ??^Aiin2=i:iL  jL  -n— ■  ''*  Y^T  I  ^li  icpreKBt  to  bim  in 
iiifr  Ttan-iM-  r'snscksiCMiua^.  snt  swr  I  dii  icD  him :  '  Yen 
luisx  m:  3ii£!i  a:  &  mui^il  jni£  aiir  xe  kx  iD  vhai  I  nj— I 
ioi.'w  j:iL  -r-IL  mc — ^it  x  finrx  "asK  s  akeiT  to  ^  oq  m  Cv 
tt-  r^zi:iiaift£!L  ^rJl  ^7.  j^  ;«2se  T*ni  wS.  Ve  VeBCK  ftilL'  I  told 
iJL  ^'  I  iiii  rru7  Er^  V3»  &  wrat  aad  vortkr  pcnoo,  and 
iif  oii  zxzLL  ^iit^  I  ^kfd  &  £wit  ^«M»  Wt  an  impncti- 
."xrii;  nit*.  rrL.7  I  "ziui  tr?w  I  «iiur  if  soBevknt  in  it.  I 
ziiL  -<c  ioiL  zrxL*^  I  smsc  leieu  ssv  «^a(  vi  jm — impale  it  to 
Tiac  Ti:a  7ieK« — I  ri^seiL  mra  ana.  »  kad  the  far  of  God 
~:i;9:r!;  -ni^si.  jel  szhii;  feme  rtuidias&cr  cf  vktt  tliCT  did ;  and 

r-:at  liac  iiT  i.rnrL  I  3cnfC  «it  ta  tkwl  ther  were  ncftr 
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ret:  t2»f!ZL  -■»-itr-n-K«Pir  '  T^  iTocps  tbuft  ruMd  bive 
>Ka  iOB.'^v:!  :3.  iDAaerL  ^tw^  »  -  ^kt  Inmades ;'  but,  aa  fiv 
i^  I  ."^Lx  ^sofrao^  laT^  ««&»  »  kave  been  a  name  giTcn  at 
ir«  re  OiTM^  i^juKsf  T\i»  zs.  a  arvs|H|Mr  of  the  time  we 
TYs  rn-T*  .x'aLar^&zoer.  br  reason  of  hb  resolixtion 
Lirnr  :z.  I25  v"iaref*w  2*  nlLed  br  the  king^a  soldien 
Ir^.-siic^'  S:  Wi-jcxnifT-,  in  ia  ^..^i^^flp.  sajs, '  One  thing 
:iA:  Tfck  ri>  rJTjTSfci?  sc  n^rizjoibie  wis  his  arming  them  so 
Well.  AS  wilier:  -isTT  *5s::;red  lisemselTTK  ther  coald  not  be 
CTerwuie.  ::  Ass^u^-«i  ibsfai  10  OT^rcome  their  enemies.  He 
biaijelr.  is  :iiT  03Lll<\i  him  IpoiMcde.  needed  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  a  iiiokiiiTne  :La:  ^-^  c^en  sat^  his  life.'  Heath  also  calk 
« .  n  bv  tha:  name,  and  so?  his  tioop. 

In  the  besrlnning  of  XoTember.  1542,  the  regiment  had 
reached  the  number  of  a  thousand  picked  men.  Whitelocke, 
in  one  of  the  passages  in  the  M^n^naU,  which  is  dearir 
genuine,  thus  describes  them :  '  He  had  a  brave  regiment  of 
horse  of  his  countnrmen,  m^'tt  :/  them  fr^koUen  and  frtt- 
holdttf^  s(fk*,  and  who  upon  matter  of  conscience  engaged 
in  this  quarrel,  and  under  Cromwell.  And  thus,  being  well 
armed  within  by  the  satisfSaction  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  without  by  good  iron  arms,  they  would  as  one  man 
charge  firmly  and  fight  desperately.'     Baxter^  who  was  by  no 
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means  javourably  disposed  towards  Oliver,  says,  '  at  his  first 
entrance  into  tlie  wan,  being  but  a  captain  of  horse,  he  had 
a  special  care  to  get  religious  men  into  his  troop.  These  men 
were  of  greater  understanding  than  common  soldiers,  and 
therefore  were  more  apprehensiTe  of  the  importance  and  con- 
sequence of  the  war ;  and  making  not  money,  but  that  which 
they  took  for  the  public  felicity,  to  be  their  end,  they  were 
the  more  engaged  to  be  valiant,  '  for  he  that  maketh  money 
his  end,  doth  esteem  hia  life  above  his  pay,'  &c.  These 
things  it's  probable  Cromwell  understood;  and  that  none 
would  be  such  engaged  valiant  men  as  the  religions.  But 
yet  I  conjecture  that,  at  his  first  choosing  such  men  into 
his  troop,  it  was  the  very  esteem  and  love  of  religious  men 
that  principally  moved  him,  and  the  avoiding  of  those  dis- 
orders, mutinies,  plunderings,  and  grievances  of  the  country 
which  debosht  meu  in  armies  are  commonly  guilty  of.  By 
this  means  he  sped  better  than  he  expected.  Aires,  Dea- 
borough.  Berry,  Evaoson,  and  the  rest  of  that  troop  did 
prove  so  valiant,  that,  aa  far  as  I  could  learn,  they  never  once 
ran  away  before  an  enemy.  Herenpon  he  got  a  commission 
to  take  some  care  of  the  Associated  Counties,  ichere  he  broiighi 
Hit  troop  into  a  double  regimeni  of  fourteen  full  troopi ;  and 
kU  these  as  full  of  religious  men  as  he  could  get.  These  having 
more  than  ordinary  wit  and  resolution,  had  more  than 
ordinary  success.'  Some  months  later,  Oliver  himself  writes 
to  the  Suffolk  committee-men,  '  I  beseech  you  be  careful 
what  captuuB  of  horse  you  choose,  what  men  be  mounted ; 
a  few  honest  men  are  better  than  numbers.  Some  time  they 
must  have  for  exercise.  If  you  choose  godly  honest  men  to 
be  captains  of  horse,  honest  men  will  follow  them ;  and  they 
will  be  careful  to  mount  such.  If  you  be  able  to  foil  a  force 
at  the  first  coming  of  it,  you  will  have  reputation ;  and  that 
is  of  great  advantage  in  our  aSairs.  God  hath  given  it  to 
our  handful;  let  us  endeavour  to  keep  it.  I  had  rather  have 
a  plain  russet-coated  captain  that  knows  what  he  fights  for, 
and  loves  what  he  knows,  than  that  which  you  call  a  '  gentle- 
man,' and  is  nothing  else.  I  honour  a  gentleman  that  is  so 
indeed !  I  understand  Mr.  Margery  hath  honest  men  will 
follow  him :  if  so.  be  nleased  to  make  use  of  him.     It  much 
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concerns  your  good  to  have  consdentious  men.*  A  nmnber 
of  Huntingdon  volunteers  being  desirous  of  forming  them- 
selves into  a  foot  company^  Oliver  writes,  '  I  approve  of 
the  business,  only  I  desire  to  advise  you  that  your  *  foot 
company'  may  be  turned  into  a  troop  of  horse,  which 
indeed  will,  by  God's  blessing,  far  more  advantage  the  cause 
than  two  or  three  companies  of  foot;  especially  if  your 
men  be  honest  godly  men,  which  by  all  means  I  desire. 
Pray  raise  honest  godly  men,  and  I  will  have  them  of  my 
regiment.'  In  May,  1643,  a  newspaper  writer  says,  'As  for 
Colonel  Cromwell,  he  hath  aooo  more  brave  men  well  dis- 
ciplined. No  man  swears  but  he  pays  his  twelve-pence ;  if 
he  be  drunk,  he  is  set  in  the  stocks,  or  worse ;  if  one  calls 
the  other  Round-head,  he  is  cashiered ;  insomuch  that  the 
countries  where  they  come  leap  for  joy  of  them,  and  come  in 
and  join  with  them.  How  happy  would  it  be  if  all  the 
forces  were  thus  disciplined.'  With  this  gallant  regiment 
Oliver  performed  a  great  variety  of  important  services  in  the 
eastern  counties. 

Meanwhile,  at  Westminster,  another  attempt  had  been 
made  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king.  Many  petitions 
had  been  presented  in  favour  of  an  accommodation,  as  the 
fortune  of  war  seemed  on  the  whole  rather  against  the  Par- 
liament. A  few  petitions  were  also  presented  for  a  secure 
peace  and  against  treating.  In  the  Lords  the  former  petitions, 
and  in  the  Commons  the  latter,  were  received  with  favour. 
But  in  February  the  ^  peace  party '  obtained  the  upper  hand, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  kept  it  do^vn  to  the  latter  part  of 
March  ;  then  Pym's  party  regained  the  ascendant.  The  prin- 
cipal '  moderates'  were,  besides  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  Edmund 
Waller,  Rudyard,  Maynard,  Grimstone,  Glynne,  Holies, 
Whitelocke,  Pierrepont,  and  Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Surrey.  The 
'  thorough'  men  were  Pym,  Hampden,  St.  John,  Strode,  Vane 
the  younger,  Stapylton,  Walter  Long,  Marten,  Hesilrige, 
Rouse,  Sir  Walter  Erie,  Sir  Robert  Harley,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Rigby.  On  the  i  ith  of  February,  D'Ewes 
speaks  of  '  Pym,  Hampden,  Strode,  Marten,  and  other  fiery 
spirits,  who  accounting  their  own  condition  desperate,  did 
not  care  though  they  hazarded  the  whole  kingdom  to  save 
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themselves.'*  This  lets  out  the  secret  purpose  of  some  of  the 
moderates :  it  was  to  secure  themselves,  and  hand  over  to 
Charles,  or  at  least  not  protect  against  his  vengeance,  those 
men  who  had  made  themselves  most  obnoxious  to  royalty  by 
their  peculiar  services  to  the  popular  cause.     Bearing  this  in 
mind,  and  remembering  the  bias  of  D'Ewes,  we  may  read  with 
interest  the  following  passages  in  his /o7/r«fl/:  'February  17th. 
— An  addition  was  desired  by  Sir  Philip  Stapylton,  to  the 
question  touching  the  treaty  upon  the  propositions,  which 
was,  that  the  article  touching  the  disbanding  of  both  armies, 
attd  the  article  touchijig  the  restoration  of  the  forts^  ships,  and 
magazines  to  his  Majesty,  should  be  first  treated  of  and  agreed 
upon,  before  there  should  be  a  proceeding  to  any  other  pro- 
positions.    This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hampden,  and  some 
other  violent  spirits ;  and  when  they  saw  that  we  agreed  to 
it,  then  did  Mr.  Hampden  stand  up  again,  and,  like  a  subtle 
fox,  would  have  diverted  us  &om  the  question,  after  he  saw 
•that  young  Sir  Henry  Vane  and  Mr.  Rigby  disliked  this 
addition,  fearing  that  it  would  cause  the  whole  question  to 
pass  with  the  less  opposition ;  but  at  last  it  was  put  to  the 
question  whether  this  addition  should  be  made  to  the  former 
question ;  and  the  House  being  divided  upon  it,  the  ayes  who 
went  out  carried  it  but  by  some  three  voices ;  for  all  those 
fiery  spirits  almost  who  had  first  moved  for  the  addition, 
stayed  in  the  House  with  the  negatives,  and  many  gave  their 
noes  against  it  who  were  for  peace,  because  they  suspected 
some  hidden  poison  to  lie  enclosed  in  it.    March  the  6th. — I 
went  out  of  the  House  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, full  of  sadness  and  ill-presages,  because  we  had  lost 
the  opportunities  of  peace  and  of  victory,  and  had  deferred 
our  treating  of  peace  till  a  time  wherein  our  ill-successes  had 
occasioned  those   about  his  Majesty  to  propose  such  con- 
ditions, and   to   stand  upon  such  terms,  as  formerly  they 
would  not  have   done.     March  9th. — Sir  Philip  Stapylton 
informed  the  House,  that  he  was  sent  to  them  &om  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  Lord-general,  of  a  message,  which  was  to  let  them 
know  that  lus  lordship  had  newly  received  letters  from  Sir 
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JUJxn  OsTjke  oat  ot  (Honeatenliiie,  hw  vkkk  lie 
taixkcd  that  tLe  deK^n  of  Prince  Bi^nt  uid  tlie  ^reat  putr 
he  carried  c^xt  whh  him  han^  aboat  6ooc  hone)  was  against 
Brifttot ;  azMl  that  on  Mondar  last  iKing  the  6di  dar  of  this 
instant   seme  part  of  his  £om  vere  come  within  four  miles 
of  the  said  citr ;  and  that  if  the  design  should  racoeed,  he 
wcmld  be  nuuter  of  all  the  western  parts ;  am£  iiai  fr€  taw  if 
UU,  tl^i  tkert  tea*  Vikt  U>  he  UUk  frmii  rf  cmr  irtatjf  of  peace. 
Wherefore  the  Lord-general  was  resolTed  to  moTe  fcnrward 
with  the  greatest  part  of  his  armr,  and  made  no  donbt  bat 
to  gire  a  good  account  of  his  actions  to  this  Hoose,  only  he 
desired  that  this  House  wonld  take  care  that  he  might  in 
time  be  supplied  with  money  and  other  necessaries,  to  follow 
after  him,  and  that,  in  respect  himsdf  was  resolved,  however, 
to  go  forward,  &c.     Sir  Philip  Stapylton  having  finished  his 
report,  it  was  moved  that  we  should  send  into  the  City  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  to  call  a  common-council  this  afternoon ;  and  in 
the  issue,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ashe,  that  the  City  would 
do  nothing  till  they  were  assured  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  was 
moved  forward,  and  that  therefore  we  should  send  to  have 
the  common-council  to-morrow  morning ;  and  so  the  question 
was  put  accordingly.    Then  Mr.  Pym  and  some  other  violent 
spirits   moved,   that  we  might  approve  by  vote  the   Lord- 
gcncral's  resolution  to  march,  being  more  than  he  desired  of 
us,  which,  though  it  were  opposed  by  others,  yet  it  was  at 
length  put  to  the  question,  and  voted ;  by  which  it  might 
scjcm  that  he  would  have  marched  out  sooner  if  we  had  not 
restrained ;  whereas,  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  lain  still  at 
Windsor,  eating  and  drinking,  for  foiu*  or  five  months  last 
])aHt,  and  consumed  a  mass  of  treasure,  without  doing  any- 
thing, lo  the  dislike  of  all  meti ;  and  now  that  Mr.  Hampden, 
and  some  other  fiery  spirits  about  him,  saw  that  there  was 
great  probability  of  peace,  if  once  we  could  but  attain  to  a 
(H^Hsation,  they  did  now  rather  rush  upon  this  attempt  to 
hinder  the  cessation  than  to  let  it  proceed  forward.     March 
the  i8tli. — The  passages  of  this  day  gave  me  the  first  hopes  I 
hud  received  for  divers  months  past,  that  God,  of  his  infinite 
nuTcy,  wonld  be  pleased  to  vouchsafe  a  speedy  peace  to  this 
ulniost  linlf-ruined  kingdom,  that  so  we  ourselves  might  not 
only  avoid  utter  desolation,  but  that  truth  and  peace  might 
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be  preserved  in  Ireland  also.  For  the  articles  propounded 
were  so  full  of  justice  and  equilibrancy,  that  there  was  no 
probability  to  the  contrary  but  that  his  Majesty  would  readily 
accept  of  them,  in  respect  that  we  had  made  them  more 
honourable  and  indifferent  than  the  Lords  had  delivered  them 
to  us  at  the  conference.  I  had  occasion  to  speak  several 
times,  and  to  clear  some  particulars  of  moment ;  for  though 
there  wanted  not  some  who  violently  opposed  almost  every 
article,  yet  divers  who  had  formerly  been  for  war  had  part  of 
their  own  estates  destroyed,  five  or  six  millions  of  money 
spent  with  little  or  no  advantage  to  us,  the  people  intolerably 
oppressed,  and  depellated  on  both  sides,  and  the  sword,  with 
its  brother  femiine,  threatening  speedy  and  sudden  destruction 
to  us,  were  now  of  another  mind :  and  I  probably  guessed 
that  above  three  parts  of  the  House  there  present  were  for 
peace ;  so  as  though  we  almost  differed  upon  every  article, 
yet  the  plurality  of  voices  was  so  evident  and  apparent,  as 
we  never  divided  the  House :  and  this  I  conceive  was  one 
cause  also  that  Sir  Philip  Stapylton,  Sir  Henry  Vane  the 
younger,  Mr.  Hampden  and  others  did  absent  themselves, 
because  they  easily  foresaw  that  it  would  not  lie  in  their 
power  to  stop  the  said  articles,  in  respect  there  was  so  great  a 
change  in  the  face  of  things  in  the  Lords  House  ;  for  those  great 
Earls  of  Northumberland,  Rutland,  Bedford,  and  Pembroke, 
with  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and  some  barons,  who  had  been 
drawn  before  earnestly  to  further  the  business  of  the  war, 
did  now  decline  it  as  the  way  to  utter  and  speedy  ruin.'* 

I  have  given  these  passages  thus  fully,  because  they  open 
to  us  completely  the  relations  in  which  the  leading  men  of 
the  Parliament  stood  to  each  other  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1643.  ^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^T^y  Hampden,  Vane,  and  Strode 
were  all  agreed  on  the  inexpediency  of  seeking  a  treaty 
when  a  cessation  would  only  lead  to  an  entire  discourage- 
ment of  their  firiends  throughout  the  kingdom  and  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  king's  party.  It  was  always  a  great  advantage 
to  the  latter  that  it  was  easy  to  get  up  a  cry  against  the 
ambition  of  particular  members  of  Parliament,  and  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  a  prince  struggling  against  adverse 


*  Karl.  MS8.  164,  pp.  iioo  b,  iioi  a,  1117  a,  b,  1133  ▲. 
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cimnDstanoes.  There  was  at  all  tmies  a  more  tban  sufficient 
desire  in  all  claMcs  of  societr  to  reinstate  the  king  in  his 
royal  power ;  and  the  moment  it  appeared  likelr  that  Wk  peace 
would  be  established  which  woold  place  him  in  a  position  to 
pnnish  hi»  enemies  and  reward  his  friends,  all  the  timid  and 
waTcrers  fell  off  at  once  to  his  side;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  Parliament  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  danger. 
Their  ouIt  chance  of  support  and  eventual  success  lay  in 
showing  a  firm  determination  not  to  shrink  for  an  instant 
from  the  energetic  pursuit  of  the  war  until  they  obtained 
such  conditions  of  peace  as  would  at  once  secure  them 
the  liberties  for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms,  and  pro* 
ride  for  the  $afetjf  of  ihote  who  had  came  forward  to  co- 
operate with  them.  It  has  been  seen  that  Stapylton,  the 
bosom-friend  of  Essex,  and  that  earl  himself,  agreed  with 
Pym  and  Hampden  in  their  line  of  policy,  though  Essex's 
movements  were  so  dilatory  as  to  tax  severely  the  consider- 
ation  of  his  friends.  It  will  have  been  observed,  also,  that 
though  Marten  and  Strode  are  the  heads  of  an  extreme  party 
which  scarcely  conceal  their  dislike  to  monarchy,  Pym  and 
Hampden  are  seen  in  complete  sympathy  with  Vane  and 
St.  John.  The  relations  indeed  of  Marten  with  the  section 
headed  by  Pym  and  Hampden  had  been  for  some  time  of 
ratlicr  an  unfriendly  character.  The  entire  absence  of  reserve 
in  Marten's  character  not  only  exposed  him  to  much  animad- 
version where  more  prudent  men  who  shared  his  opinions 
escaped  notice,  but  caused  him  to  feel  and  constantly  to 
express  the  greatest  aversion  first  to  the  smaller  '  close 
committee/  and  then  to  the  '  Committee  of  Safety,'  which 
had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  July.  Marten  himself 
liad  l)ecn  put  on  this  committee;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  moving  on  every  possible  occasion  for  its  dissolution, 
and  employing  rather  unmeasured  language  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  other  members  of  it.  Anything  approaching 
mavngcment  or  compromise  he  could  not  tolerate;  and  the  pre- 
vious arrangement  of  the  business  to  be  brought  before  the 
House,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Hampden  took  so  im- 
])ortant  a  part,  was  a  restraint  on  his  spirit  of  independent 
and  impulsive  action   against   which   he  internally  fretted. 
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There  was  no  doubt   some   assumption   of  importance  and 
affectation  of  superior  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the 
members  of  the  committee^  which  raised  Marten^s  bile^  and 
proToked  his  inherent  hatred  of  pomposity  and  clap-trap  of 
every  kind.     Some  of  the  orders  of  the  committee  were 
neceassarily  open  to  doubt  and  ca^il;  and  Marten^  without 
looking  to  the  importance  of  their  other  services^  and  the 
necessity  of  having  such  a  secret  and  select  executive  council,* 
laboured  incessantly  to  bring  obloquy  on  their  proceedings 
and  procure  their  dissolution.     With  everybody  in  authority 
Marten  ipso  facto  had  an  inchoate  quarrel.     He  did  not  so 
much  dislike  the  men — for  personally  he  was  far  from  being 
a  great  hater,  and  he  quickly  forgave  personal  injuries — as 
their  olEBcial  position,  which  he  thought  necessarily  brought 
with  it  a  tendency  to  arrogance  and  self-seeking.t     He  could 
not  tolerate  the  delays  of  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  December,  on  news  arriving  that  the  active  Royalist  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  had  advanced  from  Cornwall  into  Devonshire 
with  an  increasing  army,  and  was  doing  what  he  liked,  and 
that  Plymouth  was  in  danger.  Marten  ^  fell  upon  the  Earl 
of  Essex,'  who  was  at  Windsor,  saying  '  that  all  these  miseries 
proceeded  from  his  slowness;   that  we  saw  it  was  summer 
in  Devonshire  and  only  winter  at  Windsor,  and  therefore 
moved  that  they  might  speedily  send  to  the  Lord-general  to 
move  forward.'     Alderman   Hoyle  seconded  him,   but  Sir 
Gilbert  Grerrard   and  others  excused  Essex's  conduct,  and 
said  that  what  he  did  was  by  adviee  of  a  council  of  war. 
'  And  so,'  adds  D'Ewes,  '  the  matter  was  laid  aside  for  the 
present.']:    A  few  months  later  Marten  had  an  altercation  with 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Parliament  who  went  to  Oxford  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1643  ^^  some  abortive  negotiations  with  the 


*  On  one  oocagion  he  iaid  that '  a  pint  pot  could  not  hold  a  pottle  of  liqnor, 
nor  they  be  capable  to  dispatch  so  much  as  was  committed  to  them.' — Marl, 
MS8.  164,  p.  1053  B. 

t  Some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  he  objected  to  as  suspicious  and 
useless  acts  of  courtesy ;  such,  for  instance,  as  granting  a  warrant  for  '  wine,  beer, 
spices,  wax  candles,  and  100  quarters  of  wheat,'  to  be  sent  to  Newcastle  *  for 
the  Queen's  use.' — HtwL  MS8,  164,  p.  926  a,  b. 
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king  for  a  cessation  of  arms  and  an  accommodation.  Northum- 
berland had  lately,  we  have  seen,  joined  the  peace  party. 
During  the  first  half  of  this  year  his  conduct  was  considered 
rather  ambiguous,  though  his  proud  reserve  rendered  it  difS- 
cult  to  ascertain  his  exact  views.  But  Marten  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  Northumberland  was  making  his  private 
peace  with  Charles.  To  sift  this  suspicion,  he,  as  if  to  afford 
grounds  for  the  attacks  which  he  had  himself  made  on  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  opened  a  letter  addressed  by  the  earl 
from  Oxford  to  his  countess,  which  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  committee.  Northumberland,  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, '  meeting  Mr.  Marten  (on  the  i8th  of  April)  at  a  con- 
ference in  the  Painted-chamber,  took  him  aside  and  ques- 
tioned him  upon  it ;  but  Mr.  Marten  justifying  what  he  had 
done,  the  earl  caned  him  in  the  presence  of  several  persons.** 
Marten  complained  to  the  Commons,  who  resented  it  as  a 
breach  of  privilege  on  such  an  occasion;  but  the  earl  de- 
manded prior  consideration  of  the  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Lords  by  Marten  in  opening  his  letter ;  and  this  being 
communicated  to  the  Commons,  the  matter  dropped. 

A  more  serious  matter,  however,  than  these  personal 
disagreements  between  members  of  the  Parliament,  was 
the  secret  treachery  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
which  forms  Marten's  best  excuse  for  his  breach  of  good 
manners.  Acts  of  treason  to  the  Parliament  followed  in  rapid 
succession  through  the  early  months  of  1643,  and  threw  a 
shadow  of  suspicion  over  the  actions  of  even  the  most  decided 
of  the  popular  party.  Some  of  the  discoveries  made  were  of 
a  very  painful  character  in  a  personal  and  family  point  of 
view.  On  the  14th  of  January,  after  a  letter  had  been  read 
from  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  to  Lord  Saye,  complaining  of 
the  misconduct  of  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament,  in  Wiltshire,  an  information  was  given  in  against  Sir 
James  Tliynnc,  who  had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Earl  of  Holland.  On  this  latter  account,  probably,  Pym  and 
others  interfered  in  Sir  James'  behalf,  and  obtained  a  re- 
spite of  the  proceedings  against  him.     But  the  most  painfid 


•  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Histan/,  vol.  iii.  p.  109. 
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discovery  affected  the  character  of  Sir  Robert  Pye,  an  active 
member  of  the  House,  and  closely  connected  by  marriage 
with  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  popuhu*  leaders.  On  the  26th 
of  December  Sir  Robert  had  spoken  with  remarkable  zeal 
against  excepting  too  many  Cavaliers  from  the  indemnity  to 
be  included  in  the  propositions  to  the  king,  and  had  provoked 
the  vehement  indignation  of  Walter  Long,  who  placed  a 
construction  on  Sir  Kobert's  words  which  D'Ewes  thought 
unfair,  but  which  a  few  days  completely  justified.  On  the 
i8th  of  January  following  the  journalist  has  to  mention  a 
treacherous  letter  of  Pye's  which  had  been  intercepted.  In 
this  Sir  Robert  '  desired  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  king,  saying  that,  if  the  war  should  continue 
but  a  few  months,  he  easily  foresaw  that  destruction  and 
famine  must  come  upon  the  kingdom.  He  further  showed 
that  he  had  paid  3700/.,  due  to  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  for  secret 
service  done  for  his  Majesty,  and  would  take  a  course  to 
convey  his  Majesty's  revenue  to  him ;  that  whereas  his  son 
(meaning  young  Sir  Robert  Pye,  a  more  simple  fellow  than 
his  father)  had  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  and  was  in  actual 
service  against  his  Majesty,  it  was  altogether  against  bis 
knowledge,  and  without  his  consent,  neither  should  he  have 
any  supplies  of  money  from  him.  This  letter  being  read,' 
continues  D'Ewes,  '  although  divers  members  of  the  House 
had  been  put  out  of  the  House  for  less  offences  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Parliament,  yet  the  fiery  spirits,  oul  of  their 
respect  to  their  chief  captain  and  ringleader  Mr.  Hampden 
(whose  daughter  the  said  young  Sir  Robert  Pye  had  married), 
did  pass  no  vote  against  the  said  Sir  Bxtbert  Pye  the  father, 
neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  time  afterwards,  and  the 
moderate  honest  part  of  the  House,  who  desired  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace  with  the  continuance  of  the  truce,  were 
always  inclinable  to  mercy  and  pity,  and  so  pressed  no  further 
proceedings  upon  the  said  letter,  finding  the  said  Sir  Robert 
Pye  to  be  a  real  well-wisher  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
also.  But  it  was  demanded  of  him  for  what  secret  senicc  the 
said  sum  of  money  was  paid  to  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe ;  which 
he  earnestly  protesting  himself  to  be  ignorant  of,  the  House 
did  immediately  cause  the  said  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  to  be  sent 
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for^  and  lie  said  it  was  for  money  advanced  to  the  king  when 
he  went  against  the  Scots ;  which  proved  to  be  a  manifest  lie^ 
by  his  uncertain  and  ahnost  confused  answers :  so  all  con- 
cluded that  it  was  lent  since  the  king's  departure  from  London/ 
Tliis  he  denied  ;  '  but  awhile  after  he  slipped  away  from  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons^  and  went  to  his  Majesty  to 
Oxford/*  A  more  striking  proof  than  this  of  the  great 
influence  and  popularity  of  Hampden  with  his  party  could 
scarcely  be  produced. 

In  such  a  state  of  general  suspicion  it  was  difficult  for 
vigilant  officers  to  distinguish  between  guilt  and  inno- 
cence; and  we  find  a  cousin  of  Cromwell's^  who  became 
afterwards  celebrated  as  Colonel  Edward  Whalley,  in  the 
capacity  of  custodian  of  the  king's  person  at  Hampton 
Court;  and  one  of  the  judges  at  his  trials  appearing  at  this 
time  in  the  character  of  an  over-zealous  partisan.  On  March 
the  2 1st,  1643^  Captain  Whalley  was  called  into  the  House 
of  Lords^  '  being  sent  for  to  know  why  he  seized  the  horses 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle^  and  spoke  words  that  his  lordship  was 
a  malignant.  He  said, '  Coming  to  Newmai'ket,  he  was  told 
by  a  constable  that  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  a  malignant, 
and  that  he  had  horses  there.  Upon  this  he  seized  the 
horses  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  which  he  acknowledged  he 
was  too  hasty  in,  and  craved  their  lordships'  pardon  for  the 
same,  and  professed  his  good  affection  to  the  Parliament.' 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle  moved  the  House,  that  what  concerns 
him  their  lordships  would  please  to  remit ;  but  desired  that 
the  constable  that  told  him  his  lordship  was  a  malignant, 
may  be  sent  for,  and  the  witnesses  that  heard  him  say  so. 
\Miich  the  House  ordered  accordingly.  The  said  Captain 
Wlialley  was  called  in,  and  told,  in  regard  of  his  good 
service  done  to  the  Parliament,  and  upon  the  mediation  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  this  House  is  willing  to  pass  by  what  he  hath 
hastily  done ;  but  do  enjoin  him  to  deliver  in  the  name  of 
the  constable  and  the  witnesses  to  this  House. 't 


•  HarL  MSS,  164,  p.  1076  a,  b. 
t  Lord*  Journals.     It  is  some  excuse  for  'N\1ialley  that  Carlisle  had  actually 
pone  to  York ;  but  repenting,  had  returned,  and  been  re-admitted  to  his  seat  on 
Dec  24,  1643,  on  a  promise  not  to  depart  from  the  Hou^e  without  leave. 
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On  the  3rd  of  April  a  letter  to  the  Commons  from  Sir 
John  Hotham  was  read,  intimating  that  Sir  Hugh  Cholmeley, 
governor  of  Scarborough  Castle^  had  deserted  the  Parliament. 
But  treason  was  not  oonfined  to  one  side;  for  in  January 
the  infemous  Lord  Savile,  who  bad  joined  the  king  at  York, 
had  proposed  to  Hotham  to  betray  the  queen  into  his  hands 
on  her  landing  from  the  Continent,  if  be  might  by  bo 
doing  make  his  peace  with  the  Parliament.  Sir  John 
Hotham  was  at  this  rery  time  wavering  in  his  attachment 
to  the  popular  side,  and  had  sent  up  a  petition  to  the  House 
to  come  to  some  terms  with  the  king.  Whether  be  seized 
this  opportunity  to  give  a  pledge  of  his  disposition  we  do 
not  know;  but  by  some  means  Sa\'ile's  proponal  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  commanded  for  the 
king  in  those  parts,  and  he  immediately  seized  the  traitor, 
and  threw  him  into  prison.  A  very  short  time  afterwards, 
in  the  month  of  April,  Hotham  and  his  son  followed 
Cholmeley's  example,  and  entered  into  traitorous  corre- 
spondence with  Newcastle  ;  tbua  paralysing  the  cfibrts  of  the 
Fairfaxes  in  the  north.  To  this  I  shall  presently  refer  more 
in  detail,  but  I  must  first  notice  another  important  subject. 

The  rupture  between  the  king  and  Parliament,  following 
on  the  heels  of  the  protestation  of  Archbishop  'Williams,  bad 
sealed  the  fate  of  Episcopacy.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1 643,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  an  answer  to  the  declaration 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  respecting 
church-govemment,  had  proclaimed  their  opinion  '  that  the 
government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and 
commissaries,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  ofRcers,  is  evil,  and  that  they  were  resolved  that 
the  same  should  be  taken  away.'  The  assent  of  the  king  to 
a  hill,  with  this  purpose,  was  accordingly  made  one  of  the 
propositions  for  peace,  which  originated  in  the  Lords,  and 
passed  through  that  House  in  the  month  of  December.  On  the 
30th  such  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Commons,  and  passed 
the   Upper   House  on  the  a6th   of  January,   1643.*     The 

tulwin'i    CommomcealU,   vol.   i. 
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jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  to  cease  on  the  5th  of  Xovember 
following.  It  is  curious  to  find  that^  in  debate  on  this  bill, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  Maynard  '  spoke  very  earnestly  that 
we  should  not  abolish  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  till  we  had 
replaced  another  government  in  the  church,  which  he  thought 
would  not  be  very  soon  agreed  upon,  some  being  for  a  Pres- 
bytery, some  for  an  Independent  government,  and  others  for 
he  knew  not  what.'* 

A  chance  shot  had,  on  the  and  of  March,  deprived  the  Puritan 
cause  of  one  of  its  stanchest  friends,  the  Lord  Brooke,  who  was 
struck  in  the  eye,  while  superintending  the  assault  of  Lichfield 
Close.  In  the  west  of  England  the  affairs  of  the  Parliament 
had  been  for  the  moment  retrieved  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford, 
Avho  had  compelled  Hopton  to  retreat  into  ComwaU,  and  had 
followed  him  thither.  But  on  the  i6th  of  May  Hopton 
gave  him  a  complete  defeat  at  Stratton,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  Parliament  in  that  quarter  were  again  overclouded. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  north-east,  Perdinando  Lord  Fairfax  and 
his  son  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  had  been  struggling  manfully, 
but  with  very  varying  success,  against  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 
The  Fairfaxes  came  of  a  family  originally  seated  at  Towcester 
in  Northumberland.  As  their  name, '  tlie  fair-haired,'  seems 
to  indicate,  tliey  were  of  a  good  old  Saxon  stock.  At  an 
early  period  they  removed  into  Lincolnshire,  and  thence  into 
Yorkshire,  where  they  finally  settled  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelftli  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  Sir 
William  Fairfax  was  high  sheriff*  of  York  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  by  marriage  obtained  the  manor  of  Denton, 
in  Yorkshire.  Sir  William's  eldest  son  died  in  his  father's 
lifetime  without  issue ;  and  his  second,  Thomas,  was  dis- 
inherited of  his  paternal  property  for  taking  part  in  the 
sacking  of  Rome.  Thomas  Fairfax,  however,  inherited  his 
mother's  estate  of  Denton,  and  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1576.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  last-mentioned 
property  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  knighted  before  Rouen, 
in  Normandy,  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Elizabeth's  favourite. 
This  Sir  Thomas  was  not  above  the  paltry  vanity  of  a  title. 


•  Sari.  MSS.  164,  p.  1078  a,  b. 
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and,  acoordingly,  early  in  the  reig;n  of  Charles,  paid  i^ool. 
for  a  Scotch  barony,  and  became  Lord  Fairfax  of 
Cameron  *  He  died  in  1640,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  title 
and  eetate  by  his  son  Ferdinando,  who  was  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  county  of  York  in  the  Long  Parliament. 
It  was  this  nobleman,  and  his  eldest  son  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
who  were  the  main  props  of  the  Parliament's  cause  in  York- 
shire during  the  first  years  of  the  Civil  War.  The  first 
Lord  Fairfax  had  no  opinion  of  the  talents  of  his  son  Ferdi- 
nando, saying  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  bench  of  justices, 
but  had  no  enterprise  for  greater  things.  Experience, 
however,  proved  that  the  steady  qualities  which  his  father 
depreciated,  were  in  the  second  Lord  Fairfax  combined  with 
DO  little  resolution  and  breadth  of  mind.  He  was  still  more 
distinguished  by  a  strict  sense  of  honour  and  a  peculiarly 
amiable  disposition.  His  son  Thomas — who  was  knighted 
in  1640,  during  the  Scotch  war — was  bom  at  Denton  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1611,  and  was  therefore  between  eleven 
and  twelve  years  younger  than  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  married, 
in  1637,  Anne,  daughter  of  Horace  Lord  Vere  of  Tilbury, 
a  distinguished  military  commander,  under  whom  he  had 
served  in  the  Low  Countries  while  still  a  mere  youth.  These 
Veres  were  zealous  Presbyterians;  and  this  fact  confirmed 
the  bias  which  the  opinions  of  Sir  Thomas  must  have  received 
from  the  influence  of  his  father.     He  only  resembled  him. 


•  There  was  alao  another  Lord  Pair&i  at  tbU  time,  a  kininiBn  of  hard 
Fairfax  of  Cameron,  and  descended  fivm  ■  brancb  of  the  family  which,  in  the 
thirteenth  centnr7,  bad  settled  at  WaltoD  in  Yorkshire.  Tbi*  title  originated 
with  another  Sir  Thomas  Fairfai,  'of  Walton  and  Gilling,*  who,  in  1639,  wag 
raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  ■■  Baron  and  Viscount  Fairtai  of  EtmIii,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperarj.  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfai  of  Cameron  ia  spoken  of  as 
guar^an  to  the  yiiung  Visconnt  Fairfki,  in  a  letter  to  the  latter  from  his 
at«ward,  in  the  year  1645  (Fairfax  Corrftpondnre,  Civil  War^  vol.  L  pp. 
aoi>-i3),  in  which  he  states  that '  aool.  will  not  put  your  hoosea  into  good 
repair  ;  the  leads  of  Qiiling  Castle  are  quite  decayed,  so  tLat  it  runeth  into 
the  bouse  at  above  forty  places,  which  rotteth  tbe  timber.'  The  title  of 
■  Furfu  of  Emetj*  became  extinct  in  1741  ]  hut  in  a  ■  list  of  visitors' in  the 
Starbarough  Gazette  (September,  1854)  1  hare  come  acroaa  the  name  of  a 
*C.  Fair&x,  Eaq.  of  Gilling  Castle;'  so  that  part  of  Viscoont  FHJrfax's  estate 
■ppeara  to  be  atill  in  the  hands  of  some  branch  of  the  liunily.  The  Lonli 
t'airftx  of  Cameron  have  been  br  two  or  three  generations  Mttled  in  NorUi 
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however^  in  a  marked  modesty  of  demeanour  and  a  deep 
sense  of  honour.     Under  a  very  silent  and  reserved  bearings 
in  general  social  intercourse^  Sir  Thomas  concealed  a  reallj 
eager  and  passionate   disposition^   and    an   almost  morbid 
amount  of  pride.     This  last  point  was  detected  by  his  grand- 
father^ who  prophesied  that  it  would  prove  ultimately  the 
ruin  of  the  family.     In  the  council-chamber  the  younger 
Fairfax  was  very  sparing  of  speech — which  was  attributed  by 
some  to  a  natund  stammer — and  expressed  himself  with  great 
diffidence  and  courtesy.      But  when  his  opinion  was  once 
made  up,  it  was  utterly  im]>ossible  for  any  one  to  change  it. 
The  defects  in  his  character  were  fostered  by  the  severe 
illnesi  es  to  which  he  was  from  a  youth  subject,  and  which 
gave  his  countenance    a  somewhat  gloomy  and  saturnine 
expression.     His  person  was  tall  and  commanding,  and  he 
was  an  accomplished  gentleman  as  well  as  a  thorough  soldier. 
Both  his  body  and  mind  seemed  to  find  relief  and  congenial 
employment  in   stirring  and  great  actions.      Grave  to  the 
extent  of  listlcssness  in  ordinary  life,   he  no  sooner  was 
summoned  to  meet  a  sudden  crisis,  or  encounter  a  certain 
danger,  than  he  shook  off  his  gloomy  reserve  and  became 
animated,  and  even  cheerful.    In  battle  he  was  reckless  of  his 
own  life,  and  brave  even  to  fierceness. 

The  two  Fairfaxes  took  an  active  part  from  the  first  on  the 
side  of  the  Parliament.  When  the  king  was  at  York  endea- 
vouring to  gather  adherents  and  popularity,  young  Fairfax 
was  chosen  to  present  a  petition  to  him  from  the  gentry  of 
the  popular  party  in  Yorkshire,  urging  him  to  abandon  his 
warlike  designs.  AMien  the  king  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
reception  of  this  petition.  Sir  Thomas  followed  him  ^on 
horseback  to  Heyworth  Moor,  and  there  presented  the  peti- 
tion on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  in  the  presence  of  nearly 
100,000  i)eople.'  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Lord  Fairfax 
received  a  commission  from  the  Parliament  as  general  of  the 
forces  of  the  north,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed 
under  him  as  general  of  the  horse.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1643  ^^^  Fairfaxes  had  met  with  great  successes,  and 
Leeds,  Doncaster,  and  Wakefield  had  one  after  the  other  fallen 
into  their  hands.     The  last  success  was  on  the  2ist  of  May. 
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On  tlic  otlier  hand,  they  had  been  defeated  just  before  at 
Bramham  Moor  and  Seacroft  Moor.  These  defeats  can  now 
be  explained  in  a  great  degree  by  the  proofs  which  we  possess 
of  the  treachery  of  the  two  Hothams.  The  authority  of  Sir 
John  Hotham  as  governor  of  Hull  necessarily  clashed  in 
some  d^ree  with  the  command  of  Lord  Fairfax  in  the  north ; 
and  the  Hothams^  father  and  son^  lost  no  opportunities  of 
disregarding  the  orders  of  Fairfax,  and  acting  independently 
of  his  authority.  Lord  Fairfax  made  serious  complaints  to 
the  Parliament  on  the  subject ;  but  the  Hothams  had  great 
influence  there,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  supported  them, 
at  the  end  of  January  nominated  a  council  of  war  with 
whom  Fairfax  was  to  consult.  He  also  sent  a  commission  to 
young  Hotham  as  lieutenant-general  under  Lord  Fairfax,  and 
wrote  to  the  former  ^  to  accept  it  from  Fairfax,  and  go  on  with 
him  in  a  hearty  compliance  for  the  future.*  In  his  new  com- 
mand young  Hotham  was  brought  into  relations  with  Crom- 
well, with  whom  he  was  speedily  as  much  at  yariance  as  he 
had  been  with  the  Fairfaxes.  The  following  letters,  which 
are  now  first  published  from  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  show  what  sort  of  associates  the  Hothams  were : — 

i*or  the  Might  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle, 

My  noble  Lord, — Just  as  I  wm  taken  bone  to  attend  yon,  onr  sconts  brought 
in  word  that  the  Newarke  forces  were  upon  march  to  Ga}'n8borongh,  so  that  I 
was  forced  to  stay  my  journey  to  look  npon  the  enemy ;  for  if  I  should  have 
come  to  Welbeck  npon  a  treaty,  and  they  in  view,  all  the  world  woold  exclaim 
of  me.  I  shall  therefore  desire  your  lordship  will  excuse  my  not  coming  upon 
so  just  an  excuse,  and  as  soon  as  this  bunness  is  over  I  shall  then  not  ful  to 
attend  you ;  and  in  the  meantime  remain 

Your  most  humble  affectionate  servant 

Lincoln,  April  20th,  1643.  John  Hotham. 

(Indorsed,  Capt,  Hotham  to  E.  Newcastle.)* 

Ibr  Your  Lordship, 

My  noble  Lord, — T  am  very  glad  yon  send  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  over, 
rathOT  than  that  I  should  have  waited  upon  you  myself;  for,  although  I  little 
regard  what  people  talk,  yet  something  is  to  be  yielded  unto  in  that  respect  in 
these  unhappy  times.  My  lord,  I  make  no  doubt  he  comes  instructed  from 
you  to  treat  in  such  a  way  as  is  fit  for  gentlemen  that  value  their  honour  above 
anything,  for  he  is  a  knave  that  desires  to  outlive  it.  I  make  no  question  but 
tbat  well-stated,  good  firuit  may  come  of  his  journey,  for  his  Maf '*  honour 


*  Tanner  MSS,  (Bodl.)  62,  part  i.  pp.  yi-a* 
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joa  m  aoithiBg  vitLis 

m^wdt,  aad  if  I  do  ml,  let  tUi 

I  hotm  Timmmtamt  mit  to  ym,\mng,l 

I  a^  write  Bj  mnid  the 

kid  adriicd  fab  M^ertf  to 

I  ibiMld,  mtA  mx  fife  and  fbrtoMi^ 

I  dU  flBT  MtiaB  m  BT  fife.     But  1 

I  dn«  tz«t  vitfa  Bj  fife,' that  tins  bit 

■dfitb,  dMMdd  be 
of  FtefioKBt  decbnd  ilkgy,  the  FtefiuBcnt 
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docbe,  bash  more  inilmiti^Hl  fab  cbbm,  at  I  coDonre,  ikaai  any  actkm  done 
odUeiw  I  moit  ijiiiiw  at  aiwthw  tiiDCi»  wfaen  to  jiast  caoaei  of 
nX,  the  felt  fcvr  of  tfaoe  it  were  not  rtmmm  to  denj  him  ;  and  I 
if  pace  were  one  jear  lettkd,  would  be  cfaeerfiiDT  gnmted  lum. 
But  eertainlr,  if  thcr  ibcnld  now  be  9i\  power  might  be  put  into  thow  baods 
that  would  do  their  beit  to  adriw  hb  il^eftj  to  m^ike  wrong  oe  of  it.  Uj 
lord,  be  not  di^kased  with  me  to  teD  voo,  ther  ^a*  I  ooDfCeiTe)  make  not  joa 
nor  anT  f«rsoo  of  fo  mx»di  hocoor  prirT  to  K-me  of  their  secret  designs ;  they 
know  TOO  are  not  for  their  pcrpoie,  aiid  if  too  heard  what  b  in  ererr  man's 
mouth  here  and  at  York,  vou  would  beliere  me.  I  dare  write  no  more.  I  ihall, 
God  willing,  with  thtyverr  fint  op{]«rtunitv,  send  jcur  letten  to  my  mi,  who, 
1  make  no  qocitioB,  will  write  saddenlj  to  yon.  Sooie  of  tout  forces  are  come 
o\er,  tbey  mv,  to  besiege  Wreseel  Castle — I  beliere,  as  formerlv  you  writ  in 
ca«e  of  Pomfret,  to  wash  a  Blackmocr.  But  those  forces,  if  they  remain  in  the 
East  Rid,  most  make  us  here  the  mere  actire,  which  else  we  desire  not. 
3Iy  lord,  I  shaU  e\'er  profess  that  1  earnestly  and  really  de»ire  to  remain 

Your  hon***  most  fidtLful  and  humble  Mmant 
Hull,  30th  of  April,  1643.  JoHy  Hotham. 

(Indorsed,  Sir  John  Hotham  to  E.  Newcastle.)! 

For  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  yetrcastle,  these  present. 

My  noble  Lord, — I  make  no  question  but  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  acquainted 
you  with  what  was  spoken  of  here.  1  have  acquainted  my  fetiier  i^-ith  the 
iMime,  and  tind  him  incliuable  to  ser\'e  lus  Maty,  and  your  lordship  in  any 
just  and  honourable  way ;  for  thb  that  was  propounded  he  likes  it  well,  only 
desiring  to  know  what  limitations  it  must  have  both  iu  respect  of  persons  and 
l^laceH,  and  in  what  measure  of  good  8er\'ices  it  shall  be  reckoned  to  those  that 


•  Tanner  MSS,  62,  part  i.  pp.  83-4. 
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really  perform  it ;  fcjr  upon  your  assurance  herein  order  will  be  taken  to  prepare 
the  business  for  it,  and  to  hinder  Colonel  Croraweirs  marching  hither  that  is 
now  far  on  his  way,  so  that  if  necesidty  force  not,  you  would  be  pleased  not  to 
advance  too  fast  into  the  country,  that  things  may  be  done  in  a  handsomer 
way.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  these  things  run  not  so  fast  as  oould  be 
wished,  being  it  is  to  pass  many  hands,  and  every  man  must  be  pleased  in  his 
Lumour,  and  have  his  word  about  it.  But  a  little  delay  may  be  borne  with, 
when  there  is  hope  of  working  a  real  effect ;  and  violent  hasting  to  a  business 
not  ripe  doth  put  it  into  destruction.  My  lord,  I  hope  you  think  that  his 
Majet^s  affiiirs  may  be  more  advanced  by  drawing  to  his  service  some  number 
of  men  of  quality,  although  it  cost  some  time,  than  by  coming  single.  My 
lord,  your  unwearied  good  opinion  much  emboldens  to  trouble  you 

Your  most  affectionate  real  servant 
Lincoln,  April  31,  [nc]  1643.  John  Hotham. 

(Indorsed,  Capi,  Cromwell  [mistake  for  Hotham]  to  E.  of  Newcastle.}* 

The  eye  of  an  acute  discemer  of  character  was,  however, 
now  upon  the  traitors,  and  the  result  is  recorded  in  the 
following  passage  in  D^Ewes:  ^June  27th,  1643. — There 
was  also  read  another  letter  before  my  coming  in,  sent  from 
Mr.  John  Hotham  to  the  Speaker,  bearing  date  at  Lincoln, 
June  24,  1643,  ^^  which  he  shewed  that  he  was  the  first 
man  whom  the  Parliament  had  entrusted  with  the  matter 
of  the  raising  of  arms ;  and  that  he  had  preserved  the 
town  of  Hull  for  them  when  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  and 
Captain  Legge  were  sent  thither  to  surprise  it ;  that  since 
that  time  he  had  been  continually  in  the  Parliament's  ser- 
vice, and  scarce  ever  slept  but  with  his  sword  by  his  side :  all 
which  senices  he  confessed  that  he  did  owe  to  the  public, 
and  therefore,  though  he  looked  for  no  reward,  yet  he  hoped 
that  he  should  not  have  been  paid  with  ingratitude.  That 
he  was  called  by  his  friends  into  Lincolnshire,  and  from  thence 
came  to  Nottingham,  where  he  was  lately  taken  out  of  his 
bed  violently  at  one  o'clock  at  night  by  an  order  of  the  Close 
Committee,  being  in  the  service  of  the  House ;  and  was  there 
by  musketeers  spoiled  of  his  clothes,  money,  pistols,  and 
sword,  and  carried  prisoner,  like  a  notorious  malefactor,  to 
Nottingham  Castle.  That  Colonel  Cromwell  had  employed 
an  Anabaptist  to  accuse  him  5  and  that  one  Captain  White  had 
been  employed  against  him,  who  was  lately  but  a  yeoman. 
That  so  much  injustice  had  not  been  exercised  upon  any 
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gentleman  in  any  age  or  time,  when  arbitrwy  power  was  at 
the  height.  That  the  valour  of  these  men  had  only  yet 
appeared  in  their  defacing  of  churches.  That  they  had  pre- 
tended authority  firom  the  Lord-general  for  this  their  vio- 
lence towards  him ;  but  shewed  none.  That  he,  understand- 
ing that  those  fellows  intended  to  have  removed  him  like  a 
base  fellow^  without  so  much  as  allowing  him  to  wear  hi^ 
sword^  he  had  escaped  out  of  Nottingham  prison  to  Lincoln, 
where  he  now  was,  being  ready  to  expect  and  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  Lord-general  and  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  so  did  implore  their  justice  against  these  fellows 
who  had  so  wronged  him.  That  they  had  called  the  captains 
and  soldiers  under  his  command  cowards,  and  otherwise 
abused  them :  he  added  also  some  other  particulars  of  less 
moment ;  but  in  all,  like  himself,  being  a  rash,  young,  heady, 
proud  fellow,  expressed  much  virulency  and  passion,  which 
in  the  issue  may  prove  very  disadvantageous  to  him.  The 
House  fell  not  upon  debate  of  the  particulars  in  the  letter, 
but  ordered  that  a  letter  should  be  ¥rritten  to  him  to  require 
his  speedy  coming  up  hither  to  the  Parliament.  He  had  for- 
merly committed  many  insolencies  in  Yorkshire,  in  affront- 
ing and  opposing  the  Lord  Ferdinando  Fairfax,  whom  he 
ought  to  have  obeyed,  being  Lord-general  of  the  Parlia- 
ment's forces ;  and  he  afterwards  both  in  Lincolnshire  took 
away  the  horses  of  such  as  had  contributed  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  otherwise  much  oppressed  them,  by  which  he  lost 
the  Parliament  many  friends  and  well-wishers.  There  had 
been  also  particular  oppositions  and  differences  between  him 
and  the  said  Colonel  Cromwell.'* 

From  Lincoln  young  Hotham  repaired  to  Hull,  and  ar- 
ranged with  his  father  for  the  instant  betrayal  of  the  town 
to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  But  one  Captain  Meyer  sending 
information  to  the  mayor  of  this  intention,t  the  alarm  was 
given,  and,  as  Pym  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Holland,  'the 
townsmen  of  Hull  did  rise  upon  Sir  John  Hotham  and 
his   son.      They   seized  upon   the   young  man.     Sir   John 


♦  Harl,  MSS.  164,  p.  1 033  A,  B. 
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forsook  the  town,  and  fled  towards  Beverley,  where  he  waa 
apprehended  hj  Colonel  Boynton.  They  have  written  np  to 
the  Speaker,  and  desire  direction  from  the  Houee,  and  some 
speedy  assistance.  One  of  the  letters  saith  that  they  inter- 
cepted a  letter  from  the  father  to  his  aon,  wherein  all  this 
design  is  discovered ;  but  what  the  particular  was  is  not  ex- 
pressed. My  Lord  Fair&x  hath  taken  the  field  with  looo 
horse  and  6000  foot.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmeley  set  upon  Bever- 
ley, and  is  beaten  off  with  loae.'*  Among  the  letters  fonnd 
in  Sir  John  Hotham's  trunk  was  one  written  by  him  to  his 
son,  but  not  sent,  in  which,  among  other  passages,  he  begged 
him  to  beware  oi  that  AnabaptUt;  'meaning,  I  believe,'  says 
D'Ewes,  '  Colonel  Cromwell,'  and  to  come  away  to  him  to 
Hull  for  his  better  security. 

Tbe  Hothams  were  brought  up  to  London,  tried  in  the 
ensuing  winter,  and  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  in  January, 
1645. 

I  must  now  turn  again  to  the  Earl  of  Essex's  proceedings. 
He  had  advanced  in  the  beginning  of  April  to  Reading,  and 
laid  ei^e  to  that  town.  On  the  24th  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  siege, 
and  contains  some  eminently  characteristic  expressions.  '  We 
doubt  not,'  said  the  earl, '  but  that  God,  which  hath  showed 
na  so  many  blessings  hitherto,  will  protect  us  out  of  these 
storms  which  threaten  us.  ffe  that  seme  you  are  in  a  hard  con- 
dition, loiing  all  ottr  f</rtune» ;  and  thote  that  are  vtolentett 
againtt  the  Parliament  have  their  e»late*  protected.'^  If  the 
army  be  well  paid,  it  is  no  matter ;  if  not,  it  must  break, 
which  I  think,  for  the  number,  is  the  bravest  army  in  Chris- 
tendom. I  believe  that  the  time  is  thought  long  that  Heading 
holds  yet  out.  I  assure  you  it  is  a  very  strong  fortified  town, 
all  pallisadoed,  and  strong  in  outworks.  I  am  very  loath  to 
venture  the  soldiers  upon  such  work,  it  being  probable  that 
many  may  be  lost  in  storming ;  and  now,  especially,  it  were 
our  great  hasard,  the  enemy  being  so  near,  and  we  must  be 
in  posture  to  fight.      But  I  doubt  not,  by  God's  blessing,  I 
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shall  give  a  good  account  of  this  great  business.  Sir 
William  Waller  dotk  not  come  to  me  according  to  my  expeetaiioft 
and  order,  though  Prince  Maurice  be  conu  from  him,  aiul 
turned  upon  me  ;  $o  that  now  I  have  all  the  king^e  forcee  to  deal 
with,  both  without  and  within  the  town,  without  the  aeeistance 
which  I  had  reason  to  look  for.** 

This  tetter  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  first  notice  of 
those  disagreements  between  Essex  and  Waller^  which  were 
destined  to  produce  such  evil  results  to  the  Parliament's 
cause  in  the  years  1643  and  1644.  Sir  William  Waller 
was  '  of  an  ancient  family  [in  Hampshire]^  and  had  preten- 
sions to  the  fief  of  Winchester  Castle^  and  the  ofSce  of  here- 
ditary chief-butler  of  England.  He  had  devoted  his  early 
years  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  war,  and  had  served  with 
credit  in  the  armies  of  the  Grerman  princes  confederated 
against  the  emperor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  had  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  Parliament  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  first  separate  employment  he 
obtained  had  been  merely  to  lead  a  detachment  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex's  army ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1642  he  took 
Portsmouth/  Goring,  who  had  betrayed  it  to  the  king,  escap- 
ing to  the  Continent,  and  landing  again  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards in  the  north  of  England.  From  Portsmouth  Waller 
^  proceeded  again,  with  unabated  success,  against  Winchester, 
Chichester,  and  Hereford ;  and  ha\dng,  by  a  night  march,  in 
which  he  was  equally  dexterous  and  successful,  reached  the 
Severn,  he  crossed  the  river  in  certain  flat-bottomed  boats 
which  he  had  appointed  to  meet  him,  and  took  prisoners  or 
dispersed  the  whole  of  a  little  army  which  the  Royalists  had 
marched  against  Gloucester.  By  these  exploits  he  gained 
great  reputation,  both  with  the  Parliament  and  the  City,  and 
during  that  period  was  distinguished  among  his  admirers  by 
tlie  nickname  of  William  the  Conqueror. 't  He  soon  after- 
wards joined  Essex  at  Reading,  and  the  town  was  taken  by 
storm  on  the  27th  of  April.     Waller  subsequently  showed 


•  To  these  last  words  in  italics  Essex  draws  attention  by  a  line  in  the  margin 
of  his  letter.  The  orij^inal  is  in  the  Tanner  MS 8,  62.  It  has  been  printed 
more  than  once,  but  without  any  notice  of  these  peculiarities  in  the  original. 

t  Godwin's  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  pp.  105-6. 
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himself  to  be  an  active  partisan  leader,  but  wholly  deficient 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  a  general.  Essex  wasted  his  army 
by  iuactioD — Waller's  slipped  away  from  him  in  his  undisci* 
plined  and  desultory  marches.  For  the  time,  however,  he 
was  the  popular  favourite,  and  proportionably  obnoxious  to 
Essex.  The  latter  was  jealous  of  the  least  slight  to  bis 
authority,  and  "Waller  seems  to  have  thought  insubordination 
to  his  superiors  in  command  the  essential  mark  of  genius. 

After  the  fall  of  Reading,  Essex,  instead  of  advancing  on 
Oxford,  as  Hampden  urged  Mm,  relapsed  into  inacti\'ity ;  and 
his  soldiers  took  to  plundering  the  country,  and  levying  con- 
tributions in  Buckinghamshire.  This  being  complained  of 
by  the  House,  the  earl  wrote  an  answer  on  the  24th  of  May, 
which  D'Ewes  describes  as  '  a  very  insolent  letter.'  White- 
locke  animadverted  on  the  tone  employed,  but  the  House 
found  it  necessary  to  endure  Essex's  conduct  patiently  for 
the  present.  Meanwhile  the  officers  of  his  army  renewed 
their  efibrts  to  rouse  the  earl  to  more  speedy  action,  in  the 
following  remarkable  letter,  which  is  now  printed  for  the 
first  time : — 

To  Am  Exeellenei/  lh«  Earl  of  Eisex. 

May  it  pl«Me  y<mr  Elicellence, — The  soldiers  are  grown  so  ontrageous  t1i»t 
they  plonder  ever;  place.  Even  this  moridng  five  or  six  gentlemen's  bouses 
hmve  been  muacked  b;  them,  of  which  we  conceive  one  great  canae  to  be  the 
mtilignit;  of  the  coanti^  people,  who  iiutigate  and  direct  the  aoldicrv  in  what 
places  they  sbould  eierciae  this  insolency. 

We  <ue  all  means  pcsable  lo  supproa  it,  sending  ant  squadrons  of  horse,  who 
do  thrar  dntj  very  velL  Bnt  the  Imth  is  that,  anleas  we  were  able  to  execute 
some  eiempluy  punishnient  upon  the  principal  malefactors,  we  have  no  hope 
to  rcdren  this  horrid  enormity. 

We  beseech  your  Eiraillence  to  take  this  into  your  present  and  serioiu  con^- 
deration,  for  if  this  go  on  awhile,  the  army  will  grow  as  odious  to  the  ooontiy 
as  the  Cavaliers.  And  althongb  we  take  not  upon  ns  to  advise  the  Parliament, 
yet  we  that  are  eye-witnesses  of  the  state  of  this  army,  do  verily  believe 
that,  without  martial  law  (to  eit«nd  to  the  soldiers  ouly),  it  may  prove  a  rain  ■! 
likely  as  a  remedy  to  this  distracted  kingdom.  My  lord,  we  dispatched  an 
eipreai  upon  Satnrday,  to  give  notice  that  we  had  stayed  my  Lord  of  Newport 
herc^  who  alleged  that  he  was  empluyed  with  my  Lord  Falkland  and  my  Lord 
Spencer  to  carry  his  M^esty's  message  to  ftrliament;  but  finding  no  testimony 
of  this  more  than  his  own  word,  we  held  It  flt  to  stay  him  here  until  the 
pleaiore  of  the  Hooses  were  known.  My  lord  thinks  the  Ume  long  tliat  he  is 
■tayed  here,  but  that  is  no  warrant  for  us  to  dischai^  him.  To-morrow  my 
Lcrd  Hontagoe  and  divers  other  prisoners  ore  upon  thmr  way  tbr  London.  My 
lord,  <M»ce  mora*  let  ns  beseech  your  lordship  to  put  these  onroly  soldiers  ujiori 

*  These  two  words  are  ondencored  in  the  oriiriiwl. 
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premt  letioo,  which  heing  ofrnnmiMiad  hj  jon  Eiodlcnqrp  iImII  with  all  ikt- 
dieses  be  peifunned  br  your  Enyllmnr't  humble  mmnU 

AxT.  Ukuxioi,    Xatk.  Tjxsvn, 
Jo.  Kamtdws,         Jamvs  SHEFFinS^ 
Taa  Bajjlamd,       H.*  CHOucuT.t 

The  attention  of  the  Parliament  was^  however,  at  this  time 
almost  entirely  absorbed  bv  the  discovery  of  the  serions  ooa- 
spiracy  commonly  called  the  ^  Tomkins  and  Challoner  Plot,' 
in  which  Edmund  Waller  was  implicated  as  a  principal. 

A  letter^  D'Ewes  tells  us,  had  been  intercepted  firom  tk 
Earl  of  Dover  to  his  countess,  telling  her  to  leave  Londcm 
with  all  her  family,  except  Lady  Rochfort,  her  daughter  by  a 
former  husband^  who  had  married  the  Earl  of  Dover's  eldest 
son^  one  of  the  peers  who  remained  at  Westminster.  '  This 
letter  being  openly  read  at  a  committee  of  examination,  and 
the  substance  of  it  afterwards  published  in  the  House,  miglit 
have  given  ^Ir.  Waller  some  warning  to  have  desisted,  aa 
might  also  the  late  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  at  Bristol'— 
referring  to  a  recent  plot  to  betray  that  city  to  Prince  Rupert 
— *  being  framed  after  much  the  same  manner  that  this 
was,  and  some  of  the  conspirators  proceeded  against  with  the 
extremest  rigour  of  justice.  And  the  said  ruin  of  this  gen- 
tleman,' continues  D'Ewes,  '  did  the  more  extremelv  affect 
me,  because  he  had  admirable  parts  of  nature,  both  of  wit 
and  elocution,  and  no  small  abilities  in  respect  of  learning 
and  acquisited  knowledge,  having  often  heard  him  speak 
with  great  judgment  and  applause  in  the  House.  He  lived 
also  in  great  plenty  and  esteem  with  men  of  honour  and 
place,  and  was  highly  valued,  especially  in  the  court.  He 
had  near  upon  2000/.  a  year  in  possession,  and  500/.  a  year 
more  in  reversion,  after  the  death  of  his  mother/  Hampden's 
aunt.  '  But  his  miser}'  was  that,  wanting  true  grace  to  season 
and  sanctify  all  those  blessings  to  him,  he  abused  them  to 
luxury  and  to  the  puffing  up  of  his  own  heart,  which  made 
tliis  sudden  and  vast  calamity  even  unsupportable  unto  him. 
There  is   one  particular  very  observable,  that  on  Tuesday 


■> 


*  On  indorsement  Hugh,  hut  thia  must  be  a  mistake  for  Henry. 
t  Tanner  MS S,  (Hodleiau)  C2,\<Mi  i.  pp.  1 15-6.  Indorsed  *  June,  1643/ 
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night.  May  the  30th  last  past,  when  Mr.  Waller  came  late 
home  to  his  house  at  the  lower  end  of  Holbom,  near  Hatton 
House^  he  being  very  cheerly,  and,  it  seems^  confident  to 
accomplish  his  design,  said  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  being  then  in  conference  with  him,  '  By  Gk)d !  if  we 
can  bring  to  pass  this  business,  we  will  have  anything  I'  and 
so  going  to  bed  with  great  security,  was  there  seized  upon, 
and  all  his  papers  searched,  and  himself  imprisoned  and 
drawn,  after  much  tergiversation  and  shuffling,  to  confess  his 
own  guiltiness.  This  design  had  no  other  means  or  step  to 
the  first  discovery  thereof  than  by  the  before-mentioned  letter 
sent  by  the  Earl  of  Dover  to  his  coimtess ;  and  the  expression 
but  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Waller  was  seized  upon,  of  one 
who  had  said  that  the  City  of  London  should  be  fired  in  ten 
days,  and  that  he  had  heard  the  same  from  Mr.  Hasell  (a 
kii^s  messenger),  whose  familiarity  being  known  with  Mr. 
Waller  and  Mr.  Tomkins,  gave  the  first  suspicion  of  their 
being  privy  to  the  design.  Whereupon,  on  Simday  the  a8th 
of  May  last  past,  the  Earl  of  Manchester  [the  former  Lord 
Mandeville],  the  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele,  and  some  others, 
used  such  persuasions  and  promises  on  one  Roe,  who  served 
the  said  Mr.  Tomkins  as  his  clerk,  that  he  did  not  only  con- 
fess unto  them  such  former  passages  as  he  knew  of,  but  had 
discovered  likewise  by  the  Tuesday  night  ensuing  so  many 
important  secrets  as  easily  conduced  to  the  discovery  of  the 
rest  that  remained.  Which  the  said  Mr.  Waller  Uttle  dream- 
ing  of  that  the  time  of  his  ruin  was  so  near  at  hand,  came 
into  the  House  of  Commons  that  very  Tuesday  before  his 
apprehension,  and  spake  there  very  confidently  upon  two  or 
three  occasions.  He  had  also  a  fair  warning  divers  months 
since,  when  his  house  had  been  searched  for  some  great 
saddles  which  he  had  bought,  and  the  saddles  were  seized.' 
D'Ewes  adds,  that  he  should  have  been  warned  by  the  seizure 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Hampden,  another  cousin  of  the  popular 
leader,  who  had  been  to  consult  him  on  the  subject.  He 
had  told  D'Ewes  that  ^  he  never  had  been  or  never  would  be 
an  intelligencer  to  the  court  !'* 


♦  Earl,  MS8.  165,  p.  I3i6  B. 
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The  general  character  of  the  plot  will  have  been  seen  by 
the  foregoing  account.  The  outposts  of  the  City^  and  the 
strongholds  and  magazines  were  to  be  seized ;  the  persons  of 
the  Lords  Saye  and  Wharton^  Sir  Philip  Stapylton^  Hampden^ 
Pym^  and  Strode^  and  the  new  Lord  Mayor^  Isaac  Pennington^ 
were  to  be  secured^  and  a  part  of  the  royal  army  admitted 
into  the  City.  Hampden  and  the  rest  had  divined  rightly  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Lords  who  wished  to  pass  from 
Oxford  to  London^  on  the  alleged  business  of  the  king's 
proposals  to  Parliament ;  for  it  was  with  Lord  Falkland 
that  Waller  and  Tomkins  were  in  regular  communication,  and 
the  ordinary  king's  messenger,  Hasell,  was  the  go-between. 
The  popular  leaders  seized  the  occasion  to  renew  the  pro- 
testation which  had  been  taken  at  the  time  of  the  first  army 
plot,  and  added  to  it  a  declaration  of  not  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  late  conspiracy,  or  any  similar  one.  This  ^  oath 
and  covenant'  was  taken  by  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and,  among  others,  by  some  peers  and 
commoners  whose  names  were  immediately  afterwards 
compromised  in  some  of  the  confessions  of  the  conspirators. 
Among  these  were  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Pembroke, 
and  Portland,  and  Holies,  Pierrepont,  Maynard,  and  Sir  John 
Holland.  These  names  seem  to  indicate  that  the  conspira- 
tors had  reckoned  in  a  vague  though  confident  manner  on  all 
those  who  were  strenuous  on  the  side  of  an  immediate 
pacification.  It  is  most  improbable  that  men  such  as  several 
of  these  really  gave  their  consent  to  such  e  wild  and  desperate 
enterprise.  Northumberland  was  incriminated  by  Waller  him- 
self, on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  with  the  earl  twice,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  plot ;  that  the  first  time  he  answered 
nothing,  and  the  second  time  seemed  to  dislike  the  plot  as 
not  feasible  or  like  to  succeed  j  that  Edward  Viscount 
Conway  and  Sir  Hugh  Pollard  (who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
old  army  plot)  had  told  him  that  Northimiberland  was 
'  right  in  the  business ;'  and  that  Lord  Falkland  wrote  to  the 
same  effect  to  the  Lady  Sophia  Murray,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  That  some  communications  had  taken 
place  with  Northumberland,  would  seem  from  this  to  be  in- 
disputable ;  but  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  information 
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they  gave  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  affair  vas  put 
to  him,  are  important  elements  in  deciding  the  question  of 
his  actual  complicity  in  the  plot.  Sir  Henry  Vane  at  the 
time  thought  him  guilty,  and  wished  to  have  his  person 
secured,  drawing  a  curious  distinction  (which  D'Ewes  could 
not  understand)  between  an  inieard  and  an  oulward  protesta- 
tion }  which  latter  only  he  sdd  the  Lords  had  as  yet  taken. 
But  Pym,  seconded  by  Sir  William  Armyne,  threw  cold 
water  on  the  idea,  and  it  was  referred,  on  his  motion,  to  the 
Lords,  to  talce  means  to  clear  their  own  members  from  the 
imputation.  The  affair  dropped  as  respected  Northumberland ; 
but  another  peer,  Weston,  Earl  of  Portland,  was  more  seriously 
compromised,  and  suffered  imprisonment  for  his  acquiescence 
in  the  plot.  With  a  view  to  procure  bis  confession,  Edmund 
Waller  was  employed ;  and  he  addressed  to  him  the  following 
letter,  which  is  also  among  the  Tanner  MSB. : — 

Tor  the  SigU  Honble.  Ihe  Earl  of  Purlland. 

Uj  Lord, — Hkiriiig  obtained  leave  to  write  to  yonr  lordihip,  and  havii^  but 
■  Tei7  little  time  to  perfonn  it  in,  I  ahaU  not  make  an;  apology  to  satiif;  joq 
(m  I  might  do)  of  tbe  way  I  proceed  in,  wMcb,  if  it  were  to  be  tried  1^  the 
mlei  of  necesally  and  honour  (even  in  Ibe  common  aceeptatioiu  tbereof),  if  yon 
knew  all  circnnnlancee,  I  doubt  not  bat  I  should  be  juitified  tberein.  My 
lord,  I  beaoech  jon  Iedow  that  thia  buaineaa  nai  never  meant  for  yoar  knoir- 
ledge,  eitber  by  tbe  Lord  Conway  or  Sir  High  Pollard.  The  only  reason  J 
imparted  it  to  your  lordabip  was,  that  by  you  (in  wbum  I  bad  so  great  confl. 
dence  both  for  your  judgment  and  friendship  towards  me)  I  might  be  inatruAed 
how  far  that  Lord  Conway  might  be  trnated,  with  whom  Sir  Hugh  bo  often 
urged  me  to  speali :  this  yuu  miglit  perceive  by  aome  straugencas  towardi  yon 
when  we  first  met  at  Pollard'a  chiunber,  and  often  after,  when  that  lord 
whispered  to  me  apart,  which  for  the  moat  part  he  did  when  he  mentioned  the 
Earl  of  Northnmherland ;  so  that  but  fbr  me  I  think  (nay,  I  am  confident),  yoa 
bad  never  known  anything  of  this  buaineea,  which  waa  by  them  prepared  for 
another.  And  thereRire  I  cannot  ima^ne  why  you  should  wed  it  bo  &r  as  to 
contract  your  own  ruin  by  concealing  it,  and  persisting  unreasonably  to  hide 
that  truth  which,  without  yon,  already  ia,  and  will  every  duy  he  made  more 
□lanifeit.  Can  you  imagine  yourself  obliged  in  honour  to  keep  that  secret 
which  It  already  revealed  by  another,  or  possible  it  abonld  still  bo  a  secret  wbidi 
i«  known  to  one  of  the  other  aei  (though  Air  a  time  denied).  No  (my  lord),  be 
most  assured  that,  if  you  still  persist  to  be  cruel  to  yoarself,  for  otben'  aakea 
that  deserve  it  not,  it  will  nevertheless  be  made  appear  ere  long  (I  fear)  to 
yoar  rain.  Sure,  if  I  had  tbe  Lsppinesi  to  wait  on  you,  I  could  move  yon 
to  oompaasionate  both  yonnelf  and  me,  who  (desperate  aa  my  case  is)  am 
desirous  to  die  with  the  honour  of  being  known  to  have  declared  the  troth, 
which  Ood  knoweth  I  have  in  every  circumstance  lo  tbe  uttermost  of  my 
remambiaoee.  And  once  more  I  beseech  you,  for  God's  sake  (the  Fountain  of 
truth)  to  do  tbe  like.     Much  more  1  bave  t«  say  (if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
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fr.  TKkMX^  'si  \ub  vjemAeniAXJt  'i  ar.xr.Qr.  prctfs.  'ir  *">j^Wit),  raailj  to 
vxfijftA  *j*  bvie  wide  »  xsrtAt  r«v«m>d.  aad  dbC  as  li«  b*  »ide  amt 
SMti.i'^K,  :»r>Mwl«nt«'I«  V/  tianw  y.nrmiS  aw^r  fir  iW  sscroC  cf  ocken^  and 
«vi.  v«  «i:^«k  T'w  an  >h  otCjEod  tLac  voc  are  avar«  4^  aad  to  ibm  to  oiake 
a  «MT^&%  *A  T'>cr  Viba*  £i3:i>  asid  a»  aae&  a»  ia  t:«  £«»'  of  tbe  Efe  and 
l>jrtawk  of  b:K  tLad  1mm  ever  fa«n  srjit  ?s£r:^BcdIj  (aad  never  Bort  ih«vcd  it 
UMtt  ifl  t^««  ba»V/;«  txA  iMsrtT  adiiee  he  a.v  ^rci  jcci 

V'  Wi{^.'t  BOK  bia&Ufc  and  nort  fritLfcl  florans  asd  kinfOMB 

Edh.  Walizb. 


Maj  iff  A  m  tinkt  £rect  joor  haul  to  that  which  i*  Bkoat  plf  ■ly  to  Hisi, 
and  tL«  <'in!j  vaj  to  prcMrre  joanelf  favf':ce  i:  he  too  late. 

(Indoned,  June,  164J).* 

Tlic  writer  of  thin  letter^  in  consequence  probably  of  his 
general  popularity  and  his  full  disclosures,  escaped  the  penalty 
of  death  for  his  treachery,  but  was  fined  10,000/.,  and  after 
a  year's  imprisonment,  allowed  to  retire  to  France. 

In  the  middle  of  May  an  important  step  was  taken  by  the 
Commons  tf> wards  the  formal  assumption  by  Parliament  of 
an  indei)eiident  executive  authority.  On  the  i2th  of  May 
Glynne  moved  that  a  'new  broad  seal'  should  be  made 
in  place  of  that  which  Lord-keeper  Littleton  had  carried 
away  to  York.  Maynard  opposed  this  motion ;  but,  on  a 
division  in  the  Lower  House  on  the  15th,  it  was  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  eighty-six  to  seventy -four,  and  reported  to  the 
Lords  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  The  Peers,  how- 
crver,  declined  to  acquiesce,  and  the  matter  was  dropped  tiU 
the  following  July,  M'hen  the  Commons  ordered  a  great  seal 
to  be  made,  which  was  accomplished  by  September.  It  was 
tluMi  ordered  to  be  sealed  up,  and  given  into  the  custody  of 
the  Speaker,  and  not  to  be  made  any  use  of  for  the  present. 
In  ()(!tober  the  Lords  concurred  in  the  step;  and  on  the  9th 
of  November  an  ordinance  of  the  two  Houses  to  that  effect 
was  passi^l,  and  commissioners  appointed  for  keeping  the 
KCMil.  These  were  the  Earls  of  Bolingbroke  and  Kent,  Oliver 
St.  John,  Serjeant  Wylde,  Samuel  Browne,  and  Edmund 
Pri(U»uux.  At  the  same  time  Lenthall,  the  Speaker,  was  ap- 
pointed Master  of  the  Rolls,  Pym  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance, 
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and  Selden  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower.  From  the 
month  of  November,  1643,  therefore,  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament assumed  formally  an  executive  as  well  as  a  legislative 
authority,  and  in  August,  1645,  they  issued  new  writs  for 
the  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  by  virtue  of  it. 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  first  vote  of  the  Commons  for  a 
new  great  seal,  the  breach  between  the  king  and  Parliament 
was  widened  by  another  proceeding.     The  queen,  we  have 
seen,  had  landed  in  the  north  in  the  beginning  of  1643, 
bringing  with  her  supplies  of  arms  and  money,  and  accom- 
panied by  several  soldiers  of  fortune  and  others  who  were 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  opening  afiPorded  by 
the  civil  war.     She  became  immediately  the  centre  of  a  great 
Roman-catholic  movement,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
connived,  by  express  orders  from  the  king.     A  great  '  Papist 
army,^  as  it  was  called  by  the  Puritans,  was  thus  raised,  with 
which  Newcastle,  who  was  now  elevated  a  step  in  the  peerage, 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  small  forces  of  the  Parliament 
under  the  two  Fairfaxes.     This  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
queen  was  deeply  resented  by  the  Parliament ;  and  of  course 
religious  feelings — some  of  them  of  a  rather  narrow  kind — 
increased  their  indignation.      They  resolved  no  longer  to 
regard  Henrietta  Maiia  as  merely  the  consort  of  the  sove- 
reign, but,  since  she  herself  had  thus  openly  made  herself  a 
party  in  the  contest,  to  hold  her  responsible  in  that  relation. 
That  they  would  have  proceeded  to  extremities  against  her 
is  not  at  all  probable ;  their  real  object  was  to  frighten  her 
back  again  into  the  simple  domestic  relations  from  which 
she  had  so  unwisely,  though  very  naturally,  departed.    The 
northern  gentlemen,  of  course,  felt  most  injured  by  the  in- 
road of  the  Catholic  army  on  their  properties ;  and  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Henry  Darley,  of  Yorkshire,  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  the  impeachment  of  the 
queen  for  high  treason.     Votes  to  that  eflFect  were  carried 
without  a  division.     The  impeachment  was  taken  up  to  the 
Lords  by  Pym ;  and  the  next  day,  on  the  motion  of  Marten, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  articles.      The 
king  retorted  on  the  20th  of  June,  by  declaring  the  Houses  at 
Westminster  to  be  not  a  free  Parliament.     Only  three  days 
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rmirxy:  'tLe  H:^^  if  \jink  Lad  t^ooA  fcr  €reA  prapoBtMBf 
of  ;*^->:  V.  ■->?  y^r>*^frrjA  i*:-  Lis  bj-  ifce  Eari  of  Ehcx;  but 
of  «r^i?«r-  *ii»  ^:*lirui:c^  v^>!^  t«»  eqviralflrt  to  m icAml  to 
tract  -riTi  Tber  H  :r2«<»  of  Y^AkCjBA  anr  bor.  pot  an  end 

Tfcrr  £•:«:=.*  cf  war  wa*  t»»  tarmig  ¥«t  dendcdlT  in 
iajrm  if  Ciai^.r^.  aad  ibe  p:>{n!ar  caasc  liad  iccciTcd  its 
•erer^t  '^icrv  L.zherzo  iii  ibe  doth  of  Hampden.  The  Earl 
of  E^>ex  La-i  at  last  CL^red  from  the  nei^lHiufliood  of 
VJaAnz  to  Thame,  tea  inik«  from  Oxford.  Here  he  dia- 
perM&d  Li*  forct*,  with  tctt  little  rei^ard  to  their  commmiica- 
tioM  one  part  viifa  the  other,  and  with  kaa  watchfidneas  orer 
the  moveiDent*  of  the  enemy.  The  enterpriiing  Ptinoe  Rupert 
aTailed  him«elf  of  this  neglect  to  saDr  forth  in  the  night  of 
the  17th  of  June,  with  about  8cx;  horse,  intending,  D'Ewes 
tella  u«,  tfi  capture  a  conTOT,  which  was  carrring  many 
thousand  pound*  from  London  to  Essex's  army.  He  missed 
his  prey,  owing  to  '  the  care  and  diligence  of  a  poor  oountry- 
man^  who  gare  the  convoy  notice  where  the  king's  forces 
lay/  UnwiJlinz  to  return  without  striking  a  blow,  Bnpert, 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  18th,  fell  suddenly  on  two 
of  the  earl's  reariments  quartered  at  Wycombe,  and  before 
a^sistanrx-  c«juUl  be  broutrht,  cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners 
of  them  all.  Essex,  on  learning  what  had  happened,  set  out 
to  intercept  the  prince  on  his  return ;  and  the  ran  of  the 
pursuers,  under  Hampden  and  Colonel  Gunter,  'a  very 
valiant  commander  of  the  Parliament  side,'  encountered 
Rupert  at  Chalgravc.  In  the  conflict  which  ensued,  *  Colonel 
John  Ham|>den  was  shot  in  the  shoulder,  of  which  hurt  he 
dicd|  in  or  near  Thame,  on  the  night  of  Saturday,'  the  24th 
of  June.  Rupert  made  good  his  retreat  to  Oxford,  before 
the  tardy  Essex  arrived  on  the  field.  D'Ewes,  though  no 
admirer  of  Hampden,  gives  vent  to  his  indignation  at  the 
'  fatal  impro\idcnce  of  the  carl.'  The  long  delays  after  the 
surrender  of  Reading  had  given  time,  he  tells  us,  for  the 
king's  forcM^'S  to  recruit  their  spirits  and  obtain  new  supplies 
of  men,  money,  arras,  and  ammunition  from  the  north; 
'  whereas,  it  is  most  certain,  that  immediately  upon  the 
Hurrendcr  of  Reading,  about    14CO  of  the  king's  foot  ran 
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ftway,  ind  the  greater  part  of  his  hone  was  read;  to  mutiny ; 
so  that,  as  some  of  them  have  since  acknovledged,  if  the 
Eaii  of  Essex  had  but  advanced  forwards  at  that  time,  the 
kin^a  army  would  certainly  have  disbanded  before  they 
came  up  to  them.  But  it  is  probable  that  most  of  tJie  com- 
mandos in  the  said  earl's  army  desired  not  an  end  of  the 
war,  but  a  continuance  thereof,  receiving  great  and  continual 
pay  thereby ;  so  as  in  the  issue  the  commonwealth  must  of 
necessity  be  exhausted  and  destroyed  by  exactions,  oppree* 
sions,  and  payments,  besides  the  plundering  and  other  vio- 
lences of  the  armies.'* 

We  have  seen  that  Hampden  was  not  one  of  those  who 
counselled  delay,  and  that  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  dis- 
orderly  omdQCt  of  the  army.  His  aasociates  m  the  House 
of  CcMnmons  were  well  aware  of  this,  and  deeply  resented 
bis  untimely  death,  through  the  carelesBness  of  Essex.  Pym 
appears  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  to  have  lost  sight  of 
his  usnal  motives  of  prudence,  and  penned  a  hasty  letter 
to  the  earl,  which  was  adopted  in  the  House,  and  sent  in 
its  name,  in  which  he  said  that  the  people  began  now  to 
think  it  more  safe  to  be  under  the  command  of  the  king's 
army  than  under  his.  The  earl's  spirit  took  fire  at  this 
reprimand,  and  he  replied  on  the  28th  of  June,  expressing 
great  discontent  at  their  so  ill-interpreting  his  service,  be 
having  hazarded  both  his  life  and  fortune  for  them;  and 
that  therefore  he  should  be  willing  to  give  up  his  cbai^, 
and  see  another  man  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  com- 
mand the  same  in  his  place.  'The  hot  spirits  themselves,' 
says  D'Ewes,  '  were  much  troubled  at  these  expressions,  and 
thereupon  Mr.  Pym  and  Mr.  Strode  were  appointed  to  with- 
draw to  prepare  an  answer,  to  be  sent  by  the  Speaker  to 
the  said  earl,  for  hia  ftdl  satisfaction ;  and  it  might  well 
move  divers  to  smile  that  Mr,  Pym,  who  bad  broken  my 
liord-general's  head  by  his  former  indiscreet  letter,  was  now 
employed  to  prepare  a  plaister  for  it.'t  It  was  necessary 
to  conciliate  Essex,  as  they  could  not  yet  find  another  to  take 
his  place ;  and  his  influence  was  great,  not  only  in  the  House 
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aamj.  Tiyt  vihoie  iecur  va»  vrisfien.  m  DTwo  coBodcRd, 
m  £k7  v»  ivikciuittiTe  a  tuoCy  c^  word  '  ExceDcBcr '  occuniug 
at  ka«c  tvei^e  ozne*  in  ii.  Box  Ptm  knew  kis  man,  ind 
CMk!»i/i«Tefl  h  D^ceMarr  u>  avail  liinwrif  tKns  cf  the  wok 
|^Ar«t  of  hiA  cfaancter — ^jeak>QST  of  anr  appearance  of  di»- 
r^tp^b^ — ar*d  thoo^t  a  liiiie  sacriSce  of  dignhr  vorth  making 
r>r  t?i«  iifcake  of  the  grea&er  interests  as  stake.  In  this  view 
th^  r/ijkjorirv  of  the  Hoa«e  acquiesced,  notwithstanding  the 
opf//%itiori  of  Marten,  who,  of  course,  opposed  any  compio- 
m'lM:,  ^itd  ur^ed  that  they  should  not  refer  again  to  the 
ProU:«tation,  ax  Ksf^n  had  vooch^ed  no  notice  of  their  former 
Tfidfrence  Uf  it.  Of  coarse  Pym  did  not  escape  firom  blame 
for  hiA  former  very  excusable  indiscretion ;  but  *  our  case  being 
at  thij^  time  desperate/  D'Ewes  admits,  '  if  we  should  dis- 
jili^aM;  hiM  lord^^hip  and  the  army,  we  were  fain  to  let  it  [the 
li.-tUn*]  f>aiw  without  altering  one  word.^ 

Ofi  the  3Cth  of  June  Essex  addressed  a  letter  to  die 
K|M;&ker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  spoke  of  '  the 
ijfiw;aii^>nabieneH8  of  the  weather  and  other  accidents  having 
pn;vcntc<l  many  things  which  he  purposed  to  have  attempted, 
hoil  iUnX  Kcen  it  fit ;'  and  therefore  desired  that  some  members 
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F  the  two  Houses  might  be  sent  down, '  that  we  may  debate 
aingB  of  great  iieceasity  to  be  considered  of,'  aad  that  so 
ley  might  '  receive  fidl  satisfaction  of  our  condition.'  The 
]ai\  of  Holland  and  Lord  Grey  of  Werk  were  accordingly 
amed,  and  actually  set  out ;  but  on  reaching  Aylesbury  were 
'amed  by  Essex  that  the  king's  forces  '  were  abroad  that 
'ay,'  and  so  returned  to  [jondon.  On  the  5th  of  July  dis- 
stroua  news  reached  London  from  the  north.  In  the  letter 
f  Pym  to  Lord  Holland,  communicating  the  news  of  the 
sizure  of  the  two  Hothams,  reference  is  made  to  Lord 
'airfax  having  drawn  out  his  forces  into  the  field.  On  the 
oth  of  June  a  battle  took  place  between  him  and  Newcastle, 
n  Atherton  Moor,  near  Bradford,  in  which  the  Fairfiuces 
'eire  entirely  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Hull. 
lOrd  Fairfax  was  immediately  appointed  governor  of  that 
own  by  the  Parliament,  in  a  nobly  written  letter,  condoling 
rith  him  on  hb  recent  disaster,  but  expressing  their  sense  of 
.is  past  services  and  their  confidence  in  bis  continued  fidelity. 
Jverywhere  things  looked  very  desperate  for  the  Parliament 
t  this  time.  Waller  had  been  despatched  into  the  west, 
dth  Hesilrige  as  his  second  in  command,  to  endeavour  to 
heck  the  advance  of  Hopton,  and  retrieve  the  defeat  of  the 
larl  of  Stamford.  On  the  aand  of  June  they  wrote  to  the 
<peaker  from  Bath — the  letter  is  in  Hesilrige's  handwriting 
-stating  that  Hopton  was  at  Wells,  but  that  the  country 
ear  that  town  was  so  unfit  for  horse  that  they  could  not 
ttach  him.  '  It  grieres  our  souls,'  continues  Hesilrige, '  that 
'6  dare  not  attempt  what  we  desire.  We  must  not  hazard 
our  trust  like  fools.  Neither  can  we  stay  here  and  starve. 
Ve  have  long  and  often  supplicated  you  for  money.  Find  us 
ut  a  way  to  live  without  it,  or  else  we  humbly  beg  a  present 
ipply.  If  not,  this  horse  will  certainly  disband,  which 
lought  makes  our  hearts  to  bleed.'*  On  the  5th  of  July 
Caller  fought  a  drawn  battle  near  Bath,  and  on  the  13th  he 
azarded  another  near  Devizes.  In  this  last  engagement  he 
as  as  entirely  defeated  as  the  Fairfaxes  had  been  at  Atherton 
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Moor ;  and,  like  them,  on  his  retom  to  London,  was  mag* 
nanimoiialy  thanked  by  the  House,  tar  his  aerrioes  aad 
fidelity,  on  the  27th  of  Jnly  following. 

Between  the  dates  of  these  two  battles  of  Waller's,  Essex, 
no  longer  nnder  the  wise  gnidance  of  Hampden,  disgosted 
with  his  own  want  of  sucoess,  and  conscious  of  the  ill-&voar 
with  which  he  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, took  it  into  his  head,  on  the  9th  of  Jidy,  to  write  a 
most  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Houses.  In  this,  after  stating 
that,  his  ^army  being  neither  recruited  with  horses  nor 
saddles,  he  could  not  move  but  with  his  whole  force,  which 
must  be  by  slow  marches,  and  with  infinite  injury  to  the 
peaceable  inhabitants,^  he  went  on  to  express  a  desire  that, 
'  if  it  were  thought  fit,  they  would  send  to  his  Majesty  to 
have  peace,  with  the  settling  of  religion,  the  laws,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  bringing  to  just  trial  those  chief 
delinquents  who  have  caused  all  this  mischief  to  the  kingdom; 
and  that,  if  this  do  not  produce  a  treaty.  Mis  Mt^edy  mof  k 
desired  to  absent  himself  from  the  scene  of  contention,  and  both 
armies  may  be  drawn  up  near  the  one  to  the  other,  th^U  tf  peace 
be  not  concluded,  it  might  be  ended  by  the  sword  P  The  House 
of  Lords  did  not  relish  this  strange  proposal;  and  on  the  i  ith 
of  July,  the  same  day  that  Essex's  letter  was  read  to  them, 
resolved,  '  after  a  serious  debate,'  that  the  Parliament  should 
not  oflFer  to  the  king  propositions  or  a  petition,  till  he  recalled 
the  proclamation  in  which  he  declared  them  to  be  no  free 
Parliament.  In  the  Commons,  Essex's  letter  having  been 
read  in  the  House,  ^  after  a  little  silence,  Mr.  Pym  stood  up, 
and  spoke  in  eflFect  following :  '  That  though  the  Earl  of 
Essex  had  done  very  nobly  in  advising  us  to  send  propositions 
of  peace  to  his  Majesty,  yet  we  could  not  safely  entertain  the 
motion,  because  we  had  seen  that  all  our  oflTers  of  peace  had 
been  rejected  by  his  Majesty,  and  our  safety  been  also  endan- 
gered by  them;'  referring  of  course  to  the  Tomkins  and 
Challoner  plot,  which  was  matured  under  cover  of  the  negoti- 
ation with  the  king,  '  and  therefore  that  there  could  be  no 
good  issue  expected  by  going  that  way,  being  a  way  fiill  of 
hazard  and  full  of  danger.'  Sir  Philip  Stapylton,  Essex's 
chief  confidant  in  the  House,  spoke  next,  but '  much  more 
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faintly,  for  the  furtherance  of  a  treaty  of  peace/  says  D'Ewes, 
'  than  was  expected ;  nay,  he  spoke  against  it/  The  day 
before,  D'Ewes  continues,  'he  had  expressed  much  vehemency 
to  that  end  and  purpose  to  some  firiends  in  private ;  but  it 
was  conceived  that  both  himself  and  Colonel  Arthur  Gkx)dwin 
had  been  taken  off  by  the  Lord  Saye,  Mr.  Pym,  and  some 
others/  Vane,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  next  observed  '  that 
seeing  we  had  neglected,  upon  the  several  messages  of  the 
Lords,  to  entertain  the  consideration  of  sending  propositions 
to  his  Majesty,  the  Lord-general  had  done  well  to  stir  us  up 
to  it,  although  our  fatherly  care  of  the  kingdom  should  have 
preceded  his  lordship's  care.  He  also  observed  that  the  pur- 
port of  his  lordship's  letter  was,  that  if  we  would  send  pro- 
positions of  peace  to  his  Majesty,  and  they  did  not  take 
effect,  that  then  he  would  do  his  dutyP  This  roused 
Stapylton,  who  stood  up  again,  'and  questioned  him  for  those 
words,  saying  that  he  had  implied  that  the  Lord-general  would 
not  do  his  duty  but  upon  a  condition,  which  was  a  great 
injury  to  his  lordship,  who  had  so  well  deserved  of  the  public, 
and  hazarded  both  his  life  and  fortune  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.'  On  this  Vane  stood  up  again,  and  said,  '  that  he 
was  very  sorry  to  be  so  interrupted  before  he  had  finished 
what  he  intended  to  say,  for  he  had  no  thought  of  laying  any 
aspersion  upon  my  Lord-general,  or  implying  that  he  would  not 
do  his  duty  but  on  a  condition.'  This  '  parliamentary  expla- 
nation' did  not  satisfy  Arthur  Goodwin,  who  again  took 
exception  to  Yane's  words,  though  he  abstained  from  speaking 
in  favour  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Vane  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  make  a  further  apology ;  and  that  part  of  Essex's 
letter  having  been  read  again  in  the  House,  the  personal 
matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  The  debate  then  continued 
on  the  question  of  a  treaty,  some  speaking  for  and  some 
against  it.  At  last  the  House  was  preparing  to  draw  up  an 
answer  to  the  earl  to  satisfy  him  why  they  could  not  send 
propositions,  when  D'Ewes  made  one  more  effort  to  persuade 
them  to  a  contrary  course.  '  I  wondered,'  he  says,  '  after  I 
had  spoken,  that  neither  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Sir  John  Evelyn, 
Mr.  Holies,  or  any  other  did  second  me,  especially  Mr. 
Pierrepont,  who  had  promised  me  to  speak.     But  I  under- 
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stood  afterwards  that  these  men  expected  that  the  Lords,  ifh 
had  another  letter  from  the  Lord-general  of  the  same  nature, 
would  have  voted  the  sending  propositions  to  the  king,  and  so 
reserved  themselves  to  speak  to  the  whole  matter  when  that 
vote  had  come  down.  But  I,  going  awhile  after  out  of  the 
House,  understood  from  John  Holies,  Earl  of  Clare,  that  the 
Lords  had  voted  it  negatively  (there  being  nine  to  seven) 
that  no  propositions  should  be  sent/* 

A  rough  draft  of  the  answer  to  Essex,  drawn  up  by  Pym, 
by  order  of  the  House,  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  decipher  it,  is  as  follows  :— 

May  it  please  yoar  Excellency, — Tour  letter  of  the  ninth  of  July  hath  been 
read  and  taken  into  serions  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  by 
their  cUrection  I  am  commanded  to  retam  you  this  answer :  That  they  lert 
satisfied  with  the  narrative  of  your  Excellency's  proceedings  at  Buckingham 
[mentioned?]  in  your  letter,  and  enlarged  by  the  relation  of  Sir  Philip 
Stapylton  and  Colonel  Qoodwin. 

They  much  commend  your  tenderness  of  the  miseries  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  which  are  so  great  as  cannot  but  make  strong  impressions  of  sorrow 
and  compassion  in  aU  true  English  hearts.  Such  is  the  nature  of  war,  as  to  be 
full  of  troubles  and  burdens,  even  to  those  for  whose  good  it  is  undertaken. 
For  various  and  peremptory  necessities  of  an  army,  prevailing  against  aU  usosl 
respects  by  consuming  the  provisions  and  spoiling  the  acoommodaUons  of  par- 
ticular  persons  and  plaires,  must  needs  produce  bitter  effects,  not  only  to 
enemies  but  even  to  friends.  And  if  such  effects  be  sharp  and  heavy  when 
they  are  put  on  by  a  gentle  and  compassionate  hand,  how  much  more  grievom 
will  they  be  when  they  proceed  from  the  malice  and  fury  of  an  enemy  that 
delights  in  cruelty,  that  spoils  not  only  for  necessity  or  gain,  but  of  purpose  to 
consume  and  to  destroy !  How  many  persons  have  been  murdered,  and  tor- 
mentcd  after  a  manner  more  cruel  than  murdering,  in  cold  blood,  against  the 
law  of  armies,  yea,  against  all  principles  of  humunity  and  the  law  of  nature ! 
How  many  towns  have  been  fired  without  any  necessity  or  reason  of  war, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  actors  of  it,  but  only  to  satisfy  their  own  bar- 
barous humour  and  the  pleasure  which  they  take  in  doing  mibchief !  TheK 
considerations  do  justly  work  in  your  Excellency  an  earnest  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  these  miseries ;  wherein  the  House  fully  concurs  with  you,  having  nothing 
in  their  affections  more  present,  in  their  counsels  more  serious,  in  their  endea- 
vours  more  constant,  than  that  they  might  see  these  destructive  calamities 
happily  ended  in  such  a  peace  betwixt  the  king  and  his  subjects  as  might 
secure  Qod's  true  rehgion,  the  king's  honour  and  sovereignty,  and  their  own 
liberty  and  properties. 

Hut  that  this  may  be  obtained  by  any  further  propositions  to  his  Majesty  at 
this  time,  seems  very  improbable  in  their  judgment,  considering  the  hopeless 
answer  they  received  from  the  king  in  the  late  treaty ;  the  manifold  scorns  and 
reproaches  put  upon  them  even  during  that  treaty,  and  since,  the  public  dis- 
claiming them  to  be  a  true  Parhament ;  the  inhuman  cruelties  exercised  upon 
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the  people;  the  prerailiofr  pover  with  hii  M^jMt;  of  tlioae  vhoie  kcUoa*  uul 
oOQiueli  foU;  exprun  tfaem  to  be  luten  of  religion  snd  of  the  KngliA  uatiao. 

Mncli  leM  do  thej  hold  it  Bt  to  invite  hii  M^estj  to  a  battle,  thoogh  tliej 
believe  tbey  ■hoold  reeeire  ■  denial  of  that  tt  well  u  tbe  other.  The;  «ee  that 
thoae  that  gorem  the  king*!  affain,  and  manage  thii  car  on  hii  part,  do  ratiier 
taA  to  nndennine  the  Parliaineiit  with  tresaon,  than  to  OTercoole  them  by 
ndoor;  the;  ihew  theaueliea  mora  active  and  forwards  in  plnoderiiig  and 
roUung  of  the  naked  people  tban  in  reaiitjog  and  oppoung  of  armed  men. 
TImj  have  more  hope  by  their  outraget  and  iiyuriea  to  make  Uie  mbjecl  wear; 
of  the  war  than  by  any  gallant  and  magnaniminu  action  to  obtain  a  victory. 

It  ii  not  donbted.  If  Ood  give  yonr  Excellency  a  Ur  oocanon  of  a  battlt^ 
bat  both  you  and  the  army  will,  as  [you  have  always  Fj,  shew  yonnelvea  sacli 
aa  to  prefer  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  iDcceiB  of  (he  canae  before  your  own 
bvas.  In  the  meantime  the  House  will  take  care  so  to  mpply  yon  with  all 
Deoeavries,  especially  of  horse  and  provision  belonging  to  them,  that  yon  may 
be  enabled  to  follow  and  reatroin  the  enemy  in  Ins  predatory  excursions,  as  now 
yon  are  ready  to  join  with  him  in  any  honoorable  enconnter. 

And  I  am  to  desire  your  Excellency  to  believe  they  will  never  deavrt  yon 
with  their  [countenance  ?  j  or  authority,  but  intend  to  observe  a  full  anil  con- 
rtMnt  concurrence  with  you  in  all  those  ways  which  may  moke  the  war  most 
euy  to  the  people,  adrantagenos  to  the  cause,  honoorable  to  the  army,  bene- 
ficial to  the  kingdom,  in  keeping  off  that  [influx  F]  of  popery,  saperstitjon, 
and  slavery  which  are  worse  than  the  worst  miseries  of  war,  thoogh 
i]np[reeaed  ?]*  and  aggravated  by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  never  so  malJciou* 
■nd  insotent  enemiea,  and  for  procuring  such  a  peace  as  may  etown  your 
Imbonrs  and  dangers  with  glory  and  blesungs  to  the  whole  nation. 

Which  shall  ever  be  the  prayers  of,  Ac 
(Indorsed,  Joly  xiii.  1643- — Signed  by  Hr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  a  Letter 
from  his  Excellency  of  the  9th  of  Jnly.')t 

The  Earl  of  Essex  was  not  the  man  to  sit  dovn  quietly 
under  yo»mg  Vaae's  sarcasms;  and  accordingly,  on  the  13th 
of  July,  another  letter  &om  him,  dated  &omBrickhill  (Bucks), 
the  preceding  day,  was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which,  after  some  general  expressions  of  hia  care  and  readi- 
ness to  obey  the  commandB  of  the  House  in  all  particulars, 
he  went  on  to  say :  '  I  shall  advance,  God  willing,  at  iarthest, 
on  Friday.  I  have  often  desired  that  a  committee  of  both 
Houses  might  be  sent  to  be  a  witness  of  our  integrity  to  the 
service  of  the  state,  and  must  acknowledge  the  great  favour 
both  Houses  shewed  this  army  in  appointing  a  committee  to 
some  down ;  but  then  both  armies  being  afoot,  I  thought  it 
dangerous  for  their  passage ;  and  not  knowing  how  the  great 
ifiairs  of  the  kingdom  may  dispense  with  many  &om  the 
lervice  of  the  Houses,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  convenience 
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mailed  triers  ::r  :Le   r-ci:   two  years'.     At  the  same  time 

affairs   a.*s-imed  ar.  'iz.j  app-eararx-e  in  the  eastern   counties. 

Tlie  Man^ui-   of  Nf:»ca>:le,  af:»:T  defeating  the    Fairfaxes, 
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jnuhed  BOuthTards  upon  Gainsborough;  and  after  a  check 
given  to  his  vanguard  hj  Cromwell  on  the  30th  of  July, 
blocked  up  die  town,  Cromwell  being  obliged  to  retire  to 
gather  reinforcements  for  its  relief.  While  be  was  on  his 
march  back  again  with  these,  he  learnt  that  Lord  Willougbby 
of  Parbam  had  already  surrendered  Gainsborotigh  to  the 
enemy,  and  had  retired  upon  Lincoln.  This  latter  town  also 
was  immediately  afterwards  abandoned  by  Lord  Willoughby, 
and  the  only  town  of  importance  in  Lincolnshire  which  was 
lefl  to  the  Parliament  was  Boston. 

This  ill  news  coming  in  rapid  succession,  produced  its  effects 
in  Parliament  and  the  City  of  London.  On  the  2nd  of 
AoguBt  the  House  of  Lords  voted  new  propositions  of  peace, 
and  on  the  fifth  these  were  sent  down  to  the  Commons  for 
their  concurrence.  That  evening  a  hot  debate  ensued  in  the 
Lower  House  on  tbe  question  of  entertaining  them,  which 
was  now  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  minority  of  94  to  65 ; 
and  a  proposition  for  their  being  taken  into  immediate  con- 
sideration was  only  lost  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  next  day, 
being  Sunday,  the  popular  party  had  recourse  to  the  London 
pulpits  to  rouse  the  disheartened  spirits  of  the  citizens,  and 
to  point  out  the  folly  and  danger  of  offering  propositions  to 
the  king,  when  he  was  thus  triumphant  in  the  field,  and 
vhilst  his  proclamation  against  the  free  agency  of  the  Par- 
liament remained  unrecalled.  Tbe  Lord  Mayor,  Isaac  Pen- 
nington, also  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  persuade  the 
citizens  to  present  an  unflinching  firont  to  the  storm ;  and  on 
tbe  following  day  a  numerously -signed  petition  against  moving 
proposals  of  peace  at  this  conjuncture  was  brought  down  to 
Westminster  by  Pennington,  attended  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  excited  partisans.  Tbe  peace  party  in  the  Upper  House 
availed  themselves  of  this  demonstration  to  vote  that  the 
assembling  of  the  crowds  in  this  manner  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  House  was  a  breach  of  privilege;  and  then  adjourned 
to  the  next  day,  with  an  intimation  that  they  would  adjourn 
again  if  necessary.  On  the  same  day  Pym's  party  regained 
their  ascendency  in  the  Lower  House,  and  a  vote  was  passed 
hv  a  maioritv  of  88  to  81  acrainst  ioininir  with  the  T>nnlR  in 
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that  the  Lords  would  not  desert  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
D'Ewes  complains  bitterly  of  these  last  votes,  which  he  attri- 
butes to  intimidation  fix)m  the  crowds  without.  That  this 
may  have  been  the  case  to  some  extent  is  probable ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  alleged  violent  behaviour  of  the  citizens  was 
exaggerated  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  an  armed  demonstration, 
which  had  been  preparing  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  has  been  seen  that  Essex 
not  long  before  had  taken  the  initiative  for  peace ;  but  the 
Lords  had  declined  to  acquiesce.  The  Earl  of  Holland  went 
down  to  him  at  Kingston  a  few  days  before  the  presentation 
of  the  London  petition,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Earls  of 
Clare,  Bedford,  and  Northumberland,  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade him  to  march  his  army  nearer  London,  and  second 
their  applications  to  the  Commons  by  a  demonstration  of 
physical  force.  Pym,  however,  gained  information  of  this 
design,  and  took  immediate  measures  to  defeat  it.  On  the 
2nd  of  August  the  House  of  Commons,  on  his  suggestion, 
passed  votes  in  commendation  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  fidelity 
and  services,  and  for  the  immediate  supply  of  his  army.  On 
the  29th  of  Jidy  Sir  William  Waller  had  been  nominated, 
on  a  report  by  Glynne  from  the  Committee  of  Safety,  as 
general  of  a  new  army  to  be  raised  immediately  for  service 
in  the  west.  Availing  himself  of  this  vote,  Pym  obtained 
another  on  the  3rd  of  August,  appointing  St.  John,  Strode, 
and  Crewe  to  go  down  as  a  committee  from  the  Commons 
to  Kingston,  and  arrange  with  Essex  about  granting  Sir 
William  Waller  a  commission ;  Pym  himself  was  added  to 
the  number,  the  real  object  being,  as  D'Ewes  teUs  us,  '  to 
turn'  the  Earl  *  off  from  the  propositions  of  peace.'*  In 
this  they  completely  succeeded ;  for  when,  immediately  after- 
wards, the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Holland  again  re- 
paired to  him  ^  to  complain  of  the  violency  and  insolency  of 
the  rude  multitude  offered  unto  them  the  last  week,  and 
desired  him  to  draw  up  his  army  nearer  to  them  for  their 
protection,  the  earl  proved  so  dull  and  insensible  of  the 
breach  of  the    privilege  of  Parliament,    as  that  he  proved 
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no  way  inclinable  to  satisfy  their  desires.'*  The  design  of 
Holland  and  Northumberland  was^  Clarendon  tells  us^  ^  for 
as  many  members  of  both  Houses  as  were  of  one  mind  to 
have  gone  to  the  Earl  of  Essex^  and  there^  under  the  security 
of  the  army^  to  have  protested  against  the  violence  which 
was  offered^  and  to  have  declared  their  want  of  freedom^  by 
means  o£  which  they  made  no  doubt  to  have  drawn  both 
Houses  to  consent  to  an  agreement^  or  to  have  entered  upon 
a  treaty  themselves  with  the  king/ 

The  defeat  of  this  attempt  to  renew  negotiations  at  so  un- 
toward a  moment  was  the  turning-point  of  the  war.     The 
'  Peace  party/  as  they  were  called^  abandoned  their  hopes  of 
immediate  success.     On  the  9th  of  August  Denzil  Holies 
obtained  leave  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  go  abroad; 
but  on  the  nth  this  leave  was  revoked  on  the  motion  of 
Pym.    The  Earls  of  Bedford^  Holland^  and  Clare  stole  away 
and  went  to  Oxford;  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  retired 
to  his  seat  at  Petworth.     On  the  i6th  Harry  Marten  was 
expelled  from  the  House  for  some  expressions  respecting  the 
king  and  royal  family.     This  marks  the  depression  in  the 
House  of  the  extreme  party  as  well  as  the  timid  section 
who  shrank  from  encountering  the  crisis.     The  main  body 
of  the  popular  party^  under  the  guidance  of  Pym  and  St. 
John^  proceeded  to  take  active  measures.     The  king's  in- 
tentions after  the  taking  of  Bristol  were  for  some  little  time 
uncertain^  and  it  was  at  first  feared  he  would  move  down  on 
London.     That  city  had  been  accordingly  put  into  a  state  of 
defence.     But  Charles  preferred  laying  siege  first  to  the  im- 
portant city  of  Gloucester^  and  everything  depended  on  the 
fete  of  that  garrison.     Essex's  army  was  rapidly  reorganized 
and  recruited.     Pym  himself  went  down  again  to  the  earl, 
and  on  the  19th  reported  in  the  House  that  Essex  would 
march  to  the  relief  of  Gloucester  on  the  23rd.    The  Royalists 
counted  on  fi'esh  delays,  and  felt  certain  of  capturing  the 
town  long  before  the  arrival  of  relief.     But  Gloucester,  under 
the  firm  direction  of  Colonel  Massey,  held  out  stubbornly ; 
and  Essex,  as  if  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Pym,  moved  west- 
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HUL  miiiBEaciie  narck.  Tk  CaTilien 
lUTctrr-i.  BTiiuiiX:  ijtti,  mc  ai£  mc  'osaczBV'  om.  mn  attack.  On 
ziai  prL  i£ -^fmsmwr  .7^ — &  bit -^  ^^  Bontk  dadned  to 
Ms  ^?sr7  ysnsMCSJkiiuz  jx  ixxnr?  j^skv— dir  wse  of  Gloucester 
^V3ir  3iMe*i  MDiL  ^ziSL  "^^m^  3BaRSDC£  ^Kik  Si  stodik'  as  he 
itti.  ainoir^i.  surJnnDaRit  ^^  ^"^^  '^'^T  ^  Xevbuiyoii 
^  uro.  ic  fCTCfniJiisr  jmi  :QCK3ts«c  a  pirdal  sooces,  which 
sjsMtiu^l  'trn  ij  .-.'oczziii;  ii»  tutA^  At  Reading  he  wis 
3it;r  lyr  fc.  7:iLX  ic  tat*  itf^  :c  a  ^cc^dilaxorr  depatation 
ir.'in  zhti   J-i^suneax:     loii  lar^x  da^i^  afkcrwards  the  eari 

3.  a  x-trr  w-=fLritf*r  S^eiJLsv  ai  ^a^cr  head,  and  again  thanked 

£Is««:witz^  xisc  zhai  zuLs  >e:sxs.  zo  Tzm  again.  Xewcasdei 
wif.*-.  :z£^c^:iii  :c  arnoju'!!!;!  A:ir:^ward»w  had  laid  siege  to  Hull, 
w:w  eELrrv'>  r:irxc  "rr  Lcri  Fair&x  in  a  sallr  made  by  the 
^^iTTcfr  fr:aL  z2az  %:wa  en  ^fie  i  ich  of  October.  On  the  same 
i^T  zht:  C^T^&ben  w«*e  oeflnani  at  HcMncastle  in  Linooh- 
«£Lirv  ?T  CrcoLw^il  aL-dc^  israVr  the  ordeis  of  the  Eari  of 
Mazclies^r.  wrc  oc  ihe  icch  of  A:i^ust  had  been  appointed 
to  the  vxxzLzuuLvi  cf  ihe  Associared  Eastern  Counties. 

A:   ih-e  'r»f^Lr.ziz^  of  Nc^tsiVr  the  Earl  of  Holland,  dis- 
g:tL>tc\i  ^:  tit;  vvlvi  Tvcepr:-*:-  he  me?  with  at  Oxford,  returned, 
and  threw  h::iii<I:   on  the  mercy  of  the  Parliament,  who 
passed  over  his  o  jeuce.     His  example  was  followed  a  month 
or  two  later  bv  the  Earls  of  Bedford  and  Clare ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Xorthumberland.abaiLdomug  his  former  political  connexion, 
reappeared,  in  the  autiimu  of  the  year  1644,  as  one  of  the 
most  decided  of  the  party  which  then  be^n  to  obtain  the 
name  of  '  Independent.'     Several  other  peers  also  seceded 
from    Oxford   during   this  winter;     and   some   commoners, 
among   others.    Sir    Edward   Deering,    and   afterwards   Sir 
Anthony  Ashley-Cooper,  pursued   the  same   course.      The 
avowed  ground  of  this  change  of  sentiment  in  so  many  per- 
sons was  the  Cessation  of  a  vear  concluded  with  the  Irish 
rcjbcls  on  the  15th  of  September,  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  on 
behalf  of  Charles.     The  '  Popish  party  '  was  considered  to  be 
■^^ hopelcHHly  in  the  ascendant  in  the  royal  counsels,  and  the 
^pavcrcn  turned  again  to  Westminster. 
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The  king  lost  another  adherent  during  these  months  in  a 
diSerent  manner.  At  the  battle  of  Newbiuy  Lord  Falkland, 
irhOj  disgusted  with  his  associates  at  Oxford,  and  despairing 
of  peace,  gladly  sought  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field,  found 
the  death  which  he  coveted. 

On  the  other  haud,  aud  more  than  counterbalancing  all  these 
favourable  omens  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Parliament's 
cause,  on  the  8th  of  December  John  Pym  died  at  Derby 
House,  worn  out  by  constant  anxiety  and  toil  for  the  public 
safety.  His  last  great  project  hod  just  been  earned  success- 
fiilly  into  effect.  On  the  3rd  of  May  he  had  made  and 
carried  a  motion,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Marten,  for  an 
application  to  the  Scotch  nation  for  aid  against  their  com- 
mon opponents.  On  the  20th  of  July  young  Vane  left  for 
Edinburgh  with  three  associates,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the 
alliance;  and  on  September  the  25th,  1643,  the  accepted 
pledge  of  union  and  co-operation,  the  Solemn  Lkauug  and 
Covenant,  was  taken  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  On 
the  19th  of  January,  1644,  a  Scotch  army  crossed  the  Tweed 
to  the  assistance  of  their  fellow  Puritans  in  England.  From 
this  time  the  jealousies  and  excessive  self-appreciation  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  (renewed  during  the  autumn*)  were  of  less  im- 
portance; and  when  the  armies  went  into  winter  quarters, 
the  prospects  of  the  Parliament,  though  still  doubtful,  had 
ceased  to  be  nearly  desperate. 


*  On  tbe  jQth  of  Augiut,  Eaaex  writes  to  Anthony  NichoU,  ippaking  of  the 
troopi  who  wiU  join  h'na  on  bia  niarch  to  Gloucester :  '  I  shall  not  luive  Colonel 
Cnnnwell.  .  .  .  There  «  also  ■  troop  helming  to  Sir  Walter  Erie'*  lon-iD-lBw, 
who  had  llkewiie  ooDunatid  to  march  to  thin  annj  ;  bat  the  oomet  bath  mnee 
carried  that  troop  to  Sir  IMUiani  Waller,' — then  Tollows,  in  hi«  lecrefary'a  hand- 
writing, and  croued  through  by  Emei  himself,  but  atill  l^ible, — '  icho  it  in  ruch 
favour,  that  I  forbear  to  ditlarh  him.' — (Tanner  MSS.  6t,  part  i.  pp.  309-10.) 
On  the  7th  of  October  Elssei  desired  leave  of  the  two  Uoowa  to  deliver  up  hii 
commiaaion,  and  to  go  beyond  aeai>,  in  regard  of  tlie  commission  to  Sir  William 
Waller,  which  was  inoomnstent  with  his,  and  of  the  many  diHCOuragementd  he 
bad  received  in  bii  office  of  general.  To  padfy  thia  spoilt  child,  the  Honw* 
voted  the  aame  day  that  Waller  should  on  ell  occaiiona  receive  hii  orders  through 
the  Lord-general,  and  Waller,  wbo  was  present,  declared  his  reudinesi  to  ^ve  up 
'■  " ! --— ^  olgected  to,  and  place  himself  uuder  Essex's  command.     With 


IX. 
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THE  month  of  January^  1^449  ^^  memcNrable  for  three 
important  proceedings :  the  entrance  of  the  Scotch  army 
into  England,  to  assist  the  English  Parliament  at  West- 
minster; the  meeting  of  an  anti-Parliament  at  Oxford,* 
called  by  the  Puritans,  derisively,  the  '  Jii/i^>t-Parliament,' 
and  by  Charles  himself,  ungratefully,  when  he  found  it  would 
not  wholly  countenance  his  arbitrary  notions^  a  '  Mongrel- 
Parliament ;'  and  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
to  the  undivided  command  of  the  army  of  the  Associated 
Eastern  Counties.  The  two  last  proceedings  took  place  on 
the  same  day,  January  the  22nd.  On  that  day,  D'Ewes 
writes  in  his  Journal,  ^  During  my  absence,  Cromwell  stood 
up,  and  desired  that  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  who 
had  commanded  in  Lincolnshire  as  serjeant-major-general 
of  the  forces  there,  might  be  ordered  to  stay  here,  and  to  go 
no  more  thither ;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  might 
be  made  seijeant-major-general  of  that  county,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  associated  counties.  That  the  Lord  Willoughby 
quitted  Gainsborough,  when  he  was  not  far  off,  with  forces 
to  relieve  him.  That  he  quitted  the  city  of  Lincoln,  &c.,  and 
left  powder,  match,  and  arms  there,  and  seven  great  pieces, 
mounted,  with  all  the  carriages,  which  the  enemy  made  use 
of  against  the  Parliament's  forces.  That  he  had  very  loose 
and  profane  commanders  under  him,'  of  the  conduct  of  one 
of  whom  he  gave  an  instance.  '  Sir  Christopher  Wray'  said 
he  had  '  much  ado  to  have  patience  to  hear  this  out  to  the 
end.  To  cast  dirt,'  &c.  on  one '  who  had  so  well  deserved  !'  Sec. 
'  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige'  moved  '  to  have  Wray  explain,'  &c. 


♦  See  Appendix  (A). 
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'  Sir  H.  Vane,'  Wray's  '  son-in-law,'  &c,  would  have  '  all* 
personal  matters  'passed  by,  and  to  save  [the]  commonwealth. 
Awhile  after  I  came  in,  and  the  debate  still  held,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wray  declared  that  the  Lord  Willoughby  was 
resolved  to  go  thither  no  more ;  and  so,  in  the  issue,  the 
House  voted'*  that  'his  Excellency  the  Lord-general  be 
desired  to  grant  a  commission  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  both  Houses  for  the  Seven 
Associated  Counties,  to  be  major-general  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  and  to  commiuid  all  the  forces  there,  as  well  as  of 
the  Six  Associated  Counties.  Mr.  Nicholl  is  to  present  this 
vote.  Sir  ChrUtopker  Wray  and  Sir  Anthony  Irby  have  leave 
from  this  House  to  go  into  the  country,  and  be  absent  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.' 

In  accordance  with  this  vote,  we  find  it  noticed  in  one  of 
the  newspapers,  under  the  date  of  Wednesday,  the  agth  of 
February,  1644,  that  'the  noble  Earl  of  Manchester  is  now  at 
Cambridge,  tendering  the  National  Covenant  to  all  who  are 
so  happy  to  receive  it.  We  cannot  doabt  the  success  of 
those  commanders  who  begin  with  religion.  It  is  his  first 
endeavour  to  pu^e  the  university,'  of  which  he  had  been 
appointed  chancellor,  '  and  afterwards  the  laity ;  that  so 
in  none  of  his  associated  counties  there  may  be  any  found 
who  are  either  too  devout  or  too  averse  against  the  Par- 
liament. Ks  haih  ordained  Colonel  Cromwell  to  be  hit  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  Colonel  Crafford  {a  brave  ffentlenan,  and  near 
in  blood  to  the  Lord  Crafford,  bat  of  another  temper  in  religion) 
to  be  his  major-general.  They  are  now  uniting  all  their  forces 
into  one  body,  which  will  consist  of  10,000  foot  and  3000 
horse  and  2000  dragoons  :  neither  is  his  army  so  formi4able 
in  number  as  exact  in  discipline ;  and  that  they  might  be  all 
of  one  mind  in  religion,  as  of  resolution  in  the  field,  with  a 
severe  eye  he  hath  looked  into  the  manners  of  all  those  who 
are  his  officers,  and  cashiered  those  whom  he  found  to  be  in 
any  way  irregular  in  their  lives  or  disaffected  to  the  cause. 
This  brave  army  is  our  violets  and  primroses,  the  first-fruits 
of  the  spring,  which  the  Parliament  scuds  forth  this  year  for 
the  growth  of  our  religion,  and  the  re-implanting  and  fiourish- 

•  Mart.  XSa.  161;.  p.  380  B. 
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ing  of  tbis  kingdom  in  the  garden  of  peace  and  truth/^ 
The  officer  who  is  here  called  *  CraflFord '  is  well  known  in 
history  as  the  opponent  and  accuser  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
stirrer  up  of  strife  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester. 
I  am  enabled  to  trace  his  antecedents  very  distinctly,  and  I 
find  that  there  has  been  some  confusion  between  him  and 
another  Crawford.  The  following  (unpublished)  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  Parliamentary  Committee  at 
Edinburgh  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
introduces  him  into  the  service  of  the  Parliament  in 
England. 

Sir,— This  noble  g^tleman.  Colonel  Crawford.f  lately  arrived  here  out  of 
Ireland,  from  whence  he  was  constrained  to  withdraw  himself  in  regard  he  was 
unsatisfied  with  the  late  proceedings  in  that  kingdom, — and  more  particolarly 
an  oath  which  is  there  pressed  upon  all  such  as  come  out  of  that  kingdom,  as 
well  as  those  that  stajr  in  the  country,  binding  them  to  oppose  the  forces  raued 
by  the  Parliament,  was  ofi*ered  unto  him;— and  besides  the  testimony  of  his 
own  actions,  which  have  spoken  largely  for  him,  he  is  recommended  unto  us  by 
persons  of  very  eminent  quality  and  worth  in  this  kingdom,  as  a  man  very 
well  deserving,  and  hiith  upon  all  occasions  shewed  himself  forward  for  our 
cause  and  our  religion,  in  which  he  hath  many  times  adventured  bis  life,  and 
now  suffered  the  loss  of  his  goods,  of  which  be  was  robbed  and  despoiled  at 
his  departure. 

We  have  made  bold  to  recommend  him  unto  you  as  one  that  may  be  very 
usefVil  and  serviceable  to  the  Parliament  at  this  time,  nothing  doubting  of  his 
faithfulness  in  whatsoever  he  shall  be  employed  in. 

And  80  we  c^ase  your  further  trouble,  and  rest 

Your  humble  servants, 

W.  Armtne,       Tho.  Hatoitbb, 
Hen.  Dablet,     Rob.  Goodwiw, 

Kdinb.  Decemb.  i8th,  1643.!  Ri.  Baewis,        Rob.  Fenwickb. 

The  newspapers  now  supply  ns  with  a  continuation  of  Craw- 
ford's proceedings.  Under  Saturday,  February  3rd,  1644, 
we  read  that,  '  there  was  one  Colonel  Craford,  lately  come 
from  Ireland,  brought  before  the  Commons,  and  had  thanks 
given  him  for  the  good  service  he  hath  done  in  the  Protestant 
cause  in  Ireland.  The  said  colonel  declaring  at  the  Commons' 
bar   that,  by  reason  of  the  late  horrid  Cessation  with  the 

•  Weehltf  Account,  Feb.  29— March  6,  1644.  On  the  i6th  of  February 
Cromwell  was  appointed  one  of  the  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms,  which 
was  then  constituted  the  executive  authority  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
uffairs  generally. 

t  Ho  himself  spells  his  name  '  Crauford.' 
X  Tanner  M88,  62,  part  ii.  p.  463. 
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rebels,  and  the  bringing  over  of  the  Protestant  forces  into 
this  kingdom^  to  fight  against  the  Parliament,  which  for  his 
part  he  could  no  ways  in  conscience  subscribe  to,  though 
much  urged,  he  was  compelled  to  desert  that  kingdom  and 
fly  hither  for  safety ;  he  further  offering  to  make  some  dis- 
covery to  the  House  of  the  miserable  effects  of  that  horrid 
Cessation,  and  how  active  some  great  ones  are  in  that  king- 
dom that  bear  sway  in  the  managing  of  affairs  for  the  Pro- 
testants, to  bring  that  kingdom  to  desolation  by  discouraging 
the  Protestants  and  encouraging  the  rebels ;  whereupon  the 
Commons,  for  the  more  punctual  discovery  of  this  business, 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  his  fiill  examination/'^ 

The  effect  of  Crawford's  appointment  to  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester's army  was  soon  seen ;  and  is  thus  described  by  his 
fellow-countryman  and  advocate  Principal  Bftillie,  in  a  letter 
to  a  Mr.  David  Dickson  :  '  Manchester  himself,  a  sweet  meek 
man,  permitted  his  lieutenant-general,  Cromwell,  to  guide 
all  the  army  at  his  pleasure.  The  man  is  a  very  wise  and 
active  head,  universally  well-beloved,  as  religious  and  stout. 
Being  a  known  Independent,  the  most  of  the  soldiers  who 
loved  new  ways  put  themselves  under  his  command.  Our 
countryman  Crawford  was  made  major-general  of  that  army. 
This  man  proving  very  stout  and  successful,  got  a  great  head 
with  Manchester,  and  with  all  the  army  that  were  not  for 

sects.'t 

The  name  of  this  Major-general  Crawford  has  been  hitherto 
supposed  by  modem  historians  to  have  been  'Sheldon.^ 
This,  however,  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  a  mistake,  his  name 
being  really  '  Laurence,^  Anthony  h  Wood,  in  his  Athena 
Oxonienses,  gives  a  summary  of  the  life  of  the  major-general, 
which  I  cannot  do  better  than  extract.  '  I  find  one  Laurence 
Crafford,  the  sixth  son  of  Hugh  Crafford  (of  the  same  family, 


•  A  Perfect  Diurnal  of  tome  Paseaget  in  Parliament,  Ac.  Jan.  ap — 
Feb.  5,  1644. 

t  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  aletterofCrawfbrd*8  of  March  loth,  1644,  in 
Sir  Samuel  Luke's  Letter-Book,  yo\.  i.  p.  13  b.  {Egerton  M8S,  Brit.  Mus. 
785),  which  illustrates  well  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  Covenant :  '  Noble  Sir, — I 
do  humbly  thank  yon  for  your  noble  favoiurs  in  putting  of  my  desire  in  execu- 
tion,  which  was  to  know  of  your  prisoners  if  they  would  tiUce  the  Covenant, 
which  hath  much  satisfied  me.' 
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which  is  noble,  of  Kilboume),  to  hare   been  bom  in  hii 
father's  castle  at  Jordan-hill,  near  Gloscow,  in  Scotland,  on 
the  cal.  of  Nov.  i6ii,  and  to  have  received  scmie  educatum 
in  Gloscow.     Afterwards,  it  appears  that  he  went  beyond 
the  seas,  and  served  in  the  wars  finr  eleven  years  under  6ns- 
tavns  and  Christianns,  kings  of  Swedeland,  in  Ctermany ;  and 
afterwards,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  he  was  a  protribune 
of  horse  under  Charles  Lewis,  £lect(v-palatine.     In  1641 
he  was  sent  into  Ireland  by  the  Parliament  of  England  to 
fight  against  the  rebds,  whei:e  he  served  in  the  quality  of  a 
tribune  for  two  years ;  and  in  1643  ^®  ^^  "^^^  ^^^  fnm 
thence  by  the   Parliament  of  England,   and  made  le^aiui 
secundus  under  Edward  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Scotch  expedition.  At  length,  when  the  Scots  besieged 
Hereford,  he  w!ls  killed  by  a  bullet  shot  from  the  worka  on 
the    17th  of  August,  1645,  aged  34  years;  whereupon  his 
body  being  carried  off  to  the  dty  of  Gloucester,  it  was  buried 
there  in  the  large  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  called  our 
Lady^s  chapel,  within  the  cathedral  there ;  and  soon  after  had 
a  very  fair  monument  set  or  fastened  on  the  north  wall  near 
to  his  grave,  containing  the  proportion  of  a  man  to  the  middle 
(or  the  bust  of  a  man)  in  white  marble,  with  a  short  staff  in 
his  right  hand ;  which  monument  continuing  in  its  lustre  till 
after  the  restoration  of  K.  Ch.  a,  it  was  then  ordered  to  be 
plucked  down  by  the  bishop,  dean,  and   prebends.      This 
Laurence  Crafford  seems  to  be  the  same  person  with  Colonel 
Crafford  before-mentioned,  who,  I  think,  was  governor  of 
Aylesbury  in  Bucks  for  a  time.'*    I  give  in  a  note  the  inscrip- 
tion which  existed  on  his  tomb  in  Gloucester  cathedral,  from 
which  Anthony  k  Wood  seems  to  have  drawn  his  account.f 


•  Wood's  Athena  Oxon.  (ed.  by  Blisse),  vol.  i.  pp.  viii.  ix. 
t  [In  Gloucester  Cathedral]. 
*  Lanrentii  Craffordii  Gen.-Mag.  Sooto-Brit.  quod  mortale  fuit  immortali- 
tatcm  redivivam  hie  expectat.  Filius  fuit  Hugonis  Craffordii  Jordanhilli  (ex 
nobili  famiM  Kilbomia),  nascendi  ordine  sextus ;  a  primA  pubertate  causam 
Palatinatam  amplexus  annos  xi.  Gustavo  &  Xtiaiise  Suecorum  Regibus  in  Ger- 
manic militabat.  Caroli  Ludovici  Elect.  Pnlat.  auspiciis,  turmis  aliquot  equitum 
protribunus  triennio  imperavit.  Anno  164 1,  adversus  Eebelles  Hybernenses 
iniHsus  biennio  Tribunus  res  mngnas  gessit  pari  fortitudine  et  fide  commendatus. 
Anno  1643  a  Parliamenti  Anglici  ordinibus  evocatus  primum  in  comitis  Man- 
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Baillie^  in  another  of  his  letters^  speaks  of  the  major- 
general  as  ^  our  countryman  Crawford^  JordatihilPi  brother  / 
and  the  major-igeneral  himself^  in  his  letter  from  which  I  have 
given  a  quotation^  and  some  other  signatures  as  one  of  the 
council  of  war^  subscribes  himself '  L.  Crauford^'  writing  the  C 
over  the  L.  The  mistake  about  his  name  has  arisen  from  a 
passage  in  one  of  Baillie's  letters^  compared  with  another  in 
Denzil  Holies'  Memoin.  In  the  former^  the  Scotch  principal^ 
referring  with  some  bitterness  to  the  accounts  of  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor^  which  ascribed  all  the  success  to  Cromwell^ 
says,  '  SkeUon,  Crawford^  who  had  a  regiment  of  dragoons  in 
that  [the  left]  wing^  upon  his  oath  assured  me/  &c. ;  and 
retails  an  accusation  of  cowardice  against  Cromwell.  In 
Holies'  Memoirs  this  story  is  told  much  more  at  length,  on 
the  authority  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  major-general. 
In  Baillie's  letter,  however,  the  story  is  not  told  as  by  an  eye- 
witness, but  in  a  general  manner.  Major-general  Laurence 
Crawford  commanded  Manchester'sybi?^  in  the  battle ;  but  at 
the  extreme  point  of  the  left  wing  was  a  body  of  Scotch 
dragoons ;  and  in  the  list  of  the  Scotch  army  who  entered 
England,  I  find  among  the  officers  of  dragoons  a '  Lieutenant* 


oestruB  deinde  in  Seotoram  ezercitu  legatoa  adiu  seu  Qenendis  Mi^or»  bicDnio 
fere  rebus  maximig  cum  sommA  fide  et  virtate  gestis  gloriam  ineritus  immortalem. 

17  Aug.  1645*  dum  Herefbrdiam 
acrius  oppugnat  plumbea  tngectus  oocubuit  Bom»  nimiram  deeidemtus.    ^tat. 
Ann.  34.     Natus  est  in  aroe  patema  Jordanhilla  prope  Grascnom  in  SootiA. 
Nov.  oU.  161 1. 

Quos  tibi  matnros  mors  invidisset  honores 

Cui  titolos  tantos  prima  javenta  dedit 
Pelides  sic  ante  diem  nc  occidit  Hector, 

Quamlibet  ignavi  scecnla  lenta  trahant. 

To  vindicate  rights  hwnan  and  divine. 
The  crown  of  Sweden  and  PaUgrave  qf  the  JRkine^ 
And  both  the  British  tenatet  having  terv*d. 
With  honour  gain*d  and  faithfkillnees  preserx^d, 
Thepnblick  interett  pleading  with  hie  sword. 
He  dged  before  the  walls  of  Hereford.' 

[On  a  g^vestone  on  the  floor.] 

'  Here  lyeth  interred  the  Hon.  Miy.-Gten.  Lau.  Crawford,  first  M^jor-general 
to  the  E.  of  Manch.,  next  M^|. -general  to  the  Sootts*  army,  who  dec  16  [17] 
Aug.  at  Hereford,  and  is  now  here  interred  this  5  of  Sept.  1645.' — MS,  Bowles, 
in  Le  Neve's  Monwnenta  Anglicana,  voL  i.  pp.  220-1. 


:iMKsf.     Bur  'w*:  iriMim   x  ssqt  \i  a  jcqs'  of  Ch>m» ill's  lo 
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CAaL'-.r:iir» ;  :iL  lie  ijrc  Ae  Earl  of  Maackestci's 
K?  cfr:  53r  Lcccluoit?.  aad  ok  ik  5tb  of  Mar  took  die 
Zfjwz^  ^A  Lc!«?GCL  br  «&:?rs.  Fiob  tbor  racceaBO  in  thoe 
partA;  L'j*v^eT»r.  'ibey  ■gte  otv  ssmmoQcd  to  a  ^realer  mider- 
tikiaz  ^icA  a  sLore  «er>:ic:»  oo&£ct. 

li  :Lft  we«  *r>r  4«>r:L  c^  England  Waller  had  obtained 
v^mfc  adTai.ta^»  otct  Hop^on  and  the  Royalist*  during  the 
winter,  az^  Lad  taken  and  ziren  np  to  plunder  the  town  of 
Winchester;  to  which  Ia$t  proceeding  he  afterwards  attri- 
buted, aA  a  Divine  jadjrment.  his  ill-fortnne  in  the  succeeding 
v'rar.  In  January  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  entirelv  routed,  and 
iirAfly  destroyed,  at  Xantwich,  a  large  body  of  Irish  troops 
who  ha^l  \jtcn  brought  over  under  cover  of  the  Cessation,  and 
who  under  Lord  Byrr^n,  governor  of  Chester  for  the  king,  were 
jiiJMhing  hard  Sir  William  Brereton,  the  commander  for  the 
Parliament  in  that  quarter.  Meanwhile  the  Marquis  of  New- 
ciiHtUt  hiul  hastened  northwards  to  defend  the  town  of  that 
iittriie  againHt  the  Scots ;  but  the  latter,  leaving  a  force  to 
irtttintain  the  siege,  pushed  on  to  Sunderland,  Newcastle's 
ihrcAtH  hanj^ing  on  their  march.  The  Fairfaxes  took  advan- 
taj(i!  of  the  manpiiH'  alwence  to  attack  Colonel  Bellasis,  whom 
Nnw<?iwtl(5  liml  left  behind  in  command  in  Yorkshire.    On  the 
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iith  of  April  the  Roy&Iists  vere  routed  at  Selhy,  and 
Bellasis  made  prisoner  withoearlj  the  whole  of  Iiia  forces.  On 
hearing  this  disastrous  news,  the  marqais  evacuated  Ihirham, 
and  fell  hack  on  York,  pursued  by  the  Scots.  On  the  20th  of 
April  the  latter  joined  the  army  of  the  F^rfaxes  at  Tadcaater, 
and  the  city  of  York  was  invested  by  them  on  two  sides. 
But  the  marquis  having  a  large  cavalry  force,  and  possession 
of  a  bridge  over  the  river  Ouse,  so  that  he  could  attack  the 
Roundheads  at  advantage,  if  they  divided  their  forces  further, 
they  resolved  to  send  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester  to  assist  in 
the  leaner.  The  earl  obeyed  the  summons  at  once ;  and  leav- 
ing his  cavalry  to  protect  the  country  against  Goring  and 
Lucas,  who  with  some  of  Newcastle's  cavalry  threatened  the 
Assocnation,  he  pushed  on  with  his  foot  from  Lincoln  to 
Gainsborough  ;  and  thence  into  the  Isle  of  Axholm,  and  so 
to  Thorn  and  Selby ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  June  quartered  his 
men  'before  Bowden-bar,  and  that  side  towards  Clifton.'* 
Manchester's  horse  soon  rejoined  him,  and  the  city  of  York 
was  more  closely  invested,  but  the  north  side  still  remained 
open.  After  an  attempt  to  storm  near  St.  Mary's  church, 
which  failed.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  tells  us,  through  the  self-suf- 
ficiency of  Crawford,  the  siege  was  converted  into  a  blockade. 
The  city  had  been  besieged  for  nearly  three  months,  and 
its  provisions  were  getting  very  scaree,  when  on  Friday,  the 
28th  of  June,  news  arrived  of  the  advance  from  the  south- 
west of  Prince  Rupert  with  a  numerous  army.  The  leaders  of 
the  besi^ng  armies  remained  for  a  day  or  two  in  their  old 
positions,  hoping  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  advance  of 
auxiliary  forces  from  the  midland  counties  and  Cheshire, 
under  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  and  Sir  John  Meldrum.  Should 
these  join  them  in  sufiicieut  time,  they  intended  to  continue 
the  si^;e  with  a  part  of  their  forces,  and  with  the  rest  give 
battle  to  the  prince.  But  tetters  now  arrived  from  the  earl 
and  Sir  John  that  they  could  not  he  at  Wakefield,  twenty 
miles  short  of  York,  until  Wednesday  night ;  and  on  Monday, 
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the  ist  of  July,  intelligence  came  that  Rupert,  with  all  his 
troops,  was  marching  from  Knaresborough  towards  the 
leaguer ;  ^  whereupon,  conceiving  themselves  unable  to  keep 
the  siege  and  fight  with  him  also,  and  supposing  it  the  safest 
to  fight  with  their  whole  strength  united,'  the  Parliamentary 
generals  drew  off  all  their  forces  from  before  the  city,  and, 
on  the  same  Monday  morning,  marched  westward,  and  con- 
centrated them  on  the  moor  which  extended  from  the  Ouse 
river  southwards  for  upwards  of  six  miles,  between  Poppleton, 
Redhouse,  Monckton,  and  Long-Marston,  and  was  called,  in 
its  various  parts,  Ouse,  Hessey,  or  Long-Makston  Moo&. 
'  You  will  easily  believe,*  says  Mr.  Simeon  Ash,  chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  '  that  there  was  much  joy  and  many 
manifestations  thereof  in  the  city,  upon  removing  of  the 
forces  which  had  so  long  begirt  it;  and  truly  many  of  our 
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hearts  -were  oppressed  with  heaTineas,  lookup  upon  this  pro- 
vidence as  speaking  divine  displeasure  against  as.  In  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  the  armies  were  set  in  battalion,  and 
the  soldiers  were  again  ftiU  of  joy,  expecting  to  have  a  battle 
with  the  enemy,  being  assured  by  their  scouts  that  the  prince 
with  all  his  forces  would  pass  towards  York  that  way.'  But 
Bupert,  having  heard  of  their  intention  to  force  bim  to  an 
engagement  before  his  junction  with  Newcastle,  disappointed 
them  by  a  masterly  movement  northwards,  and,  while  a  party 
of  his  horse  faced  them  on  the  moor  (having  a  bridge  in  their 
rear  to  secure  their  retreat), marched  to  Boroughbridge,  and 
crossing  over  Thornton  bridge,  placed  the  Ouse  between 
himself  and  his  opponents.  The  Earl  of  Maochester,  fore- 
seeing the  possibility  of  some  such  movement,  had  ordered 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  of  boats  at  Poppleton,  nearer  to 
York,  and  had  left  a  regiment  of  dragoons  to  guard  it,  in- 
tending to  make  use  of  it  to  pass  his  army  over  in  case  of 
the  Royalists  marching  towards  the  city  by  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  But,  owing  probably  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
co-operation  between  the  three  generals,  Manchester's  men 
were  left  unsupported,  and  without  information  of  the 
prince's  near  approach.  Rupert,  therefore,  in  his  march 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ouse,  coming  suddenly  upon 
them,  beat  them  away  and  seized  upon  the  bridge.  The 
generals  were  now  unable  to  prevent  hia  entrance  into  York, 
for  the  bridge  they  had  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  was 
so  weak,  that  they  durst  not  venture  to  transport  their  armies 
upon  it.'*  The  prince  quartered  his  foot  and  ordnance  there- 
abouts, and  in  the  forest  of  Galtre,  about  live  miles  from 
York,  not  suffering  them  to  go  to  that  city,  but  keeping  it  in 
his  power  to  enter  thither  with  his  whole  army  when  it  should 
be  to  his  advantage,  and  to  give  and  receive  suppUes  as  there 
should  be  cause.  He  then  approached  the  city  himself  with 
3000  horse ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  immediately  sent 
some  persons  to  attend  his  Highness  and  invite  him  into 
York,  there  to  consult  together,  and  gain  so  much  time  as  to 
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open  a  poit  for  the  maiquis  to  maidi  fivtli  with  the  fiDOt  and 
cannon  that  were  in  the  city,  to  join  with  the  prince's  forces. 
Vpon  this  sad  and  unexpected  dis^^intment  to  the  Par- 
liamentarr  soldiers,  oar  hearts,  says  Mr.  Aah,  were  filled 
with  sorrow;  and  the  night  drawing  on,  the  foot-aoldien 
marched  into  the  village  of  Long-Marston,*  abont  seven 
miles  finom  York,  where  verr  few  had  the  comfort  of  either 
convenient  lodging  or  food.  The  soldiers  drank  the  wells  dry, 
and  then  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  pnddle-water;  most 
of  the  horse  quartered  on  the  moor,  and  the  generals  and 
field-officers  met  in  earnest  debate.  Thev  were  divided  in 
opinion  what  to  do,  the  English  being  for  fighting,  the  Scots 
for  retreating,  to  gain  (as  they  alleged)  both  time  and  place 
of  more  advantage,  the  prince's  army  being  now  swollen  to 
a  considerable  size.  The  latter  counsel  pre\'ailing,  early  the 
next  morning  (July  2nd)  the  armies  were  set  in  motion.  A 
party  of  the  Royalist  horse  having  again  faced  them  awhile^ 
and  then  wheeled  back  out  of  sight,  it  was  conjectured  that 
Rupert  was  attempting  to  engage  their  attention  while  with 
the  main  body  he  marched  southwards,  cutting  off  their 
pronsions,  and  bursting  into  Lincolnshire  and  the  Associated 
Counties.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  march  five  or  six  miles 
in  a  southerly  direction,  towards  Tadcaster  and  those  parts, 


*  The  Tillage  answers  literallj  to  its  name,  oonfflstmg  of  one  street  of  aboot 
a  mile  in  lengtli.  The  villagers  would  seem,  if  their  own  tradition  b  to  be 
trusted,  to  have  been  previously  in  a  blissfiil  state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  great  conflict  going  on  in  their  native  country.  The  story  at  Marston  is, 
that  a  true  son  of  the  soil,  pacing  peacefully  over  his  familiar  sods,  was  accosted 
by  a  sol(Uer,  who,  in  the  authoritative  tone  so  alarming  to  civilians,  denumded 
*  Whom  he  was  for,  king  or  Parliament  ? ' — *  Whaat !  has  them  two  fallen  out, 
then  ? '  is  said  to  have  been  the  na'ive  reply  of  our  Marstonian.  Further  tradition 
sayeth  not ;  but  my  informant  was  of  opinion  that,  excepting  a  conviction  of  a 
battle  having  taken  place  there,  few  of  the  villagers  of  Marston  in  the  present 
day  had  advanced  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  Civil  War  possessed  by  the  vil- 
lager of  1644.  Although  her  own  ancestor  (of  the  name  of  Acomb)  was  con* 
stable  of  Marston  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  she  herself  had  a  very  accurate 
traditionary  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  struggle,  all  the  special  knowledge 
which  had  descended  to  her  from  that  important  functionary  was  that  his  oxen 
wore  pressed  by  one  side  or  the  other  into  the  service  of  dragging  the  ordnance ; 
that  one  of  the  aUtlo  was  killed  by  a  shot  while  in  the  harness;  and  that,  when 
t  lioy  wishcil  to  stop  to  extricate  the  dying  animal,  the  onler  came  '  Push  for- 
wanl ! '  Such  are  tlie  incidents  which  live  in  memory,  while  the  more  im- 
iwrtont  fiicts  of  history  are  buried  in  hopeless  oblivion. 
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whence  the^  could  not  only  safeguard  the  forces  from 
Cheahire  and  the  midland  counties,  but  prevent  the  appre- 
hended incuTBion  into  the  eastern  counties ;  and  also,  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  near  Cawood,  which  would  re-establish  com- 
munications between  the  two  aides  of  the  river,  atop  the 
prince  from  furnishing  York  with  provisions  out  of  the  East 
or  West  Ridings,  and  so  in  time  necessitate  him  to  draw  out 
and  fight.  The  Scots  were  in  the  van,  followed  by  the 
English  foot  and  all  the  artillery ;  while  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  and  David  Leslie  brought  up  the  rear  with  3000 
horse  and  dragoons.  But  they  bad  again  mistaken  the  in- 
tentions of  Rupert,  for  nothing  was  further  from  his  wishes 
than  to  avoid  a  general  engagement.  That  same  morning 
the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  went  to  wait  upon  the  prince, 
where,  after  some  conferences,  he  declared  bis  mind  to  the 
prince,  desiring  him  not  to  attempt  anything  as  yet  upon  the 
enemy,  for  be  bad  intelligence  that  there  was  some  discontent 
between  them,  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  divide  them- 
selves,  and  so  raise  the  siege  without  fighting ;  besides,  be 
expected,  within  two  days.  Colonel  Clavering  with  about 
3000  men  out  of  the  north,  and  3000  drawn  out  of  several 
garrisons.  But  the  prince  answered,  that  he  had  a  letter 
from  his  Majesty  with  a  positive  and  absolute  command  to 
fight  the  enemy,  which,  in  obedience  and  according  to  bis 
duty,  he  was  bound  to  perform.* 

*  It  bM  been  Dsnsll;  decided  that  Riii>ert  mu  jnstifled  in  bu  conduct  bj  t 
pontive  comnund  from  Cturia  to  fight  the  Parliamentaruiu.  But  thii  i< 
hardly  borne  oat  b;  the  content!  of  the  letter.  It  u  dated  rrom  Hcknell  on  the 
14th  of  Jane,  and  ifter  some  remarka  of  no  moment  proceeds  :  'IfYortbe  loti, 
I  dull  eateem  m;  crown  little  leu,  nnlen  mpported  b;  joor  sudden  march  to 
me,  and  a  miracnloDS  conquest  in  the  aouth,  before  the  eiTecti  of  the  northern 
ponercan  be  fbund  here;  bufif  Torihenlieved.andgou  beat  th*  rtbel  armiei 
of  both  kingdoma  vhich  are  before  it,  then,  bat  otherwiae  not,  I  ms;  potsibly 
make  a  shift  (upon  the  defenaiTe)  to  spin  out  time  until  you  come  to  amiit  me  : 
whereliire,  I  command  and  conjure  ;dd,  by  the  dutj  and  affection  which  I  know 
yoa  bear  me,  that  (all  new  enterptiua  laid  aaide)  you  immediately  march  (ac- 
cording to  your  first  intention)  with  all  your  force  io  tie  relief  of  York ;  bui  if 
tialheeit}ierU»t,or%avefreedl%tmiKl'BeifromHte  beiiegert,  or  that  for  want 
of  potederyati  «iiuKit  midertate  that  vort,  yoa  immediately  march  with  your 
wbtJe  itrength  to  Woreetter,  to  asaist  me  and  my  army ;  without  which,  or 
jonr  baring  Telieved  York  by  beating  the  Scota,  all  the  suoccMea  yon  can  after- 
wards have,  moat  infiillibly,  will  be  useless  to  me.'  Now,  although  there  is  a 
slight  MnUguity  in  the  terioi  of  the  letter,  it  is  qaite  dear  that  the  ol^ect  aimed 
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This  letter  Rupert  took  care  not  to  produce ;  and  its  eiist- 
enoe  was  evidently  not  credited  by  the  nuirquisy  who  reidied^ 
however^  that  he  was  ready  and  willing,  for  his  part,  to  obey 
his  Highness  in  all  things,  no  otherwise  than  if  his  Majesty 
was  there  in  person  himself;  and  although  several  of  his 
friends  advised  him  not  to  engage  in  the  battle,  because  the 
command  was  taken  from  him,  he  replied  that,  happen  what 
would,  he  would  not  shun  to  fight,  for  he  had  no  other 
ambition  but  to  live  and  die  a  loyal  subject  to  his  Majesty. 
Battle  was  therefore  resolved  upon;  and  after  the  recon- 
noissance  made  by  the  body  of  horse  before  mentioned,  the 
prince,  perceiving  that  the  Parliamentary  forces  were  retreat- 
ing from  their  positions,  at  about  9  o^clock  of  the  morning 
drew  over  a  great  part  of  his  troops  by  the  bridge  which  he 
had  surprised  the  night  before,  and  by  a  ford  near  it,  and 
marching  after  his  enemy  with  about  jooo  horse  and  dra- 
goons (his  foot  following  more  leisurely),  entered  on  the 
moor  near  the  village  of  Long-Marston,  and  came  close  up 
to  the  rear  of  their  carriages.  The  Scots  were  already  within 
a  mile  of  Tadcaster,  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  foot  were 
two  or  three  miles  beyond  Marston,  when  there  came  a  very 
hot  alarum  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  that  they  must  hasten 
back  with  all  the  speed  they  possibly  could  make ;  for  the 
prince's  army,  horse  and  foot,  were  upon  their  rear,  and 
likely  to  throw  them  into  some  disorder;  that  he  hoped, 
however,  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground  he  was  on,  to  make 
it  good  till  they  came  back.  It  would  appear  that  Fairfax 
and  the  cavalry  had  quitted  the  moor  and  were  on  some 
fields  of  grain  rising  above  it,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
ditch ;  for  we  meet  with  no  account  of  a  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  moor,  which  would  hardly  have  been  yielded 

at  by  Charles  was  the  relief  of  York,  and  that  beyond  any  engagement  neceaauj 
to  the  aooompliflhment  of  that  object,  no  other  was  enjoined  upon  the  prince ; 
nay,  rather  there  was  the  intimation  of  a  desire  that  he  should,  in  case  of  the 
relief  of  York  being  achieved,  march  southwards  to  join  in  the  movements  of  the 
king  himself.  But  Rupert  caught  eagerly  at  the  mention  in  the  letter  of  an 
engagement,  and  could  not  endure  to  have  this  anticipated  honour  da^ed  from 
his  lips  at  the  moment  of  possession.  He  therefore  passed  over  in  ralence  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  letter,  and  effectually  prevented  any  more  correct 
interpretation  of  its  contents  by  merely  giving  his  own  statement  of  its  sab- 
stance  to  the  marquis,  without  producing  the  letter  itself  for  his  inspection. 
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by  Fairfax  without  such.  The  Parliamentary  foot  instantly 
began  to  return^  their  horse  in  the  meantime  facing  the 
princess  foot,  which  were  drawn  up  '  so  close  to  their  noses ' 
that  they  were  imable  to  re-occupy  any  part  of  the  moor. 
'  Hope  of  a  battle/  says  Mr.  Ash,  '  moved  our  soldiers  to 
return  merrily,  which  also  administered  comfort  unto  all 
who  belonged  to  the  army.'  But  before  the  foot  could  get 
back,  the  prince's  army  had  come  up  in  such  numbers  as  to 
secure  themselves  in  the  entire  possession  of  the  moor,*  so 
that  the  Parliament's  generals  had  abandoned  to  their  oppo- 
nents a  most  advantageous  ground,  and  exposed  themselves 
to  aU  the  risks  of  an  unequal  engagement  while  their  army 
was  in  line  of  march.  As  the  Parliamentary  horse  and  foot 
came  up  they  were  formed  in  battalia  along  the  south  side  of 
the  moor,  on  the  rising  ground  covered  with  fields  of  grain, 
called,  from  the  village  near  them,  '  Marston  fields.'  The 
height  of  the  com,  together  with  some  showers  of  rain  which 
then  fell,  proved  no  small  inconvenience  to  the  soldiers,  as 
did  the  narrowness  of  the  fields ;  though  these  inconveniences 
were  partly  compensated  by  their  having  the  advantage  of 
the  sun  and  wind  and  being  on  the  higher  groimd.  In  the 
meantime  the  prince  and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  con- 
ferred with  several  of  their  officers  about  the  drawing  up  of 
their  forces,  and  there  were  many  disputes  concerning  the 
advantages  their  enemies  had ;  and  discovering  that  near  a 


*  '  Manton  Moor/  says  a  newspaper  of  the  time, '  is  within  four  miles  of 
Bramham  Moor,  where  Mother  Shipton  prophesied  a  g^reat  battle  would  be 
fooght  /— «  very  creditable  approximation  to  true  prophecy  on  the  part  of  that 
ancient  woman.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  visit  the  locality  of  the  battle  should 
■tart  from  York  by  the  railway  from  that  dty  to  Knaresboroogh,  and  get  oat 
at  the  Marston  station.  He  will  then  be  between  two  and  tlu«e  miles  to  the 
north  of  Long-Marston  village,  and  on  a  portion  of  Onse  Moor.  Turning  south- 
wards (to  the  l^  if  he  come  firom  York)  from  the  station,  he  will  enter  on  a  road 
which  will  conduct  him  to  the  village  in  nearly  a  direct  line.  This  lane  is  skirted 
by  patches  of  moorland,  and  runs  between  fields  which  seem  nearly  equally  loth 
to  abandon  their  old  character.  To  the  left  he  will  see  a  road  leading  to  Hessey, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  contiguous  part  of  the  moor ;  on  his  right  he  will, 
after  a  abort  walk,  see  before  him  the  part  called  Martian  Moor.  This  was  en- 
closed in  fields  some  seventy  or  dghty  years  ago,  and  most  of  it  is  now  covered 
with  grain.  A  small  patch,  however,  still  preserves  its  natural  aspect,  and  forms 
the  termination  of  a  lane  called  '  Moor- Lane,'  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak 
presently. 
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rye  hill*  in  front  of  the  moor,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Parliament's  cavalry,  there  was  a  place  of  great  advantage 
where  they  would  have  both  the  sun  and  wind  of  the  latter, 
they  advanced  thither  a  regiment  of  Red-coats  and  a  party  of 
horse ;  but  these  were  repulsed  and  the  place  covered  by  the 
Parliament's  wing.  The  morning  and  afternoon  of  the  2nd 
of  July  were  spent  in  drawing  up  the  two  armies.  A  deep 
ditch  and  hedge  ran  along  in  front  of  the  king's  forces,  aud 
were  lined  with  four  brigades  of  their  musketeers. 

The  Royal  army  spread  themselves  along  the  moor  in  a 
great  many  small  bodies,  extending,  as  it  was  calculated,  for 
about  two  miles  in  length ;  Rupert's  forces  forming  on  the 
right,  and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  on  the  left.  Their 
left  wing,  which  'rested  on  some  broken  ground  covered 
with  gorse,'  consisted  of  4000  horse  (with  reserves),  com- 
manded by  our  old  acquaintance  George  Goring,  general  of 
Newcastle's  cavalry,  and  under  him  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  John  Hurrey,  who  had  already 
changed  sides  twice  during  the  war.  The  right  was  under 
the  command  of  Rupert  himself,t  and  consisted  of  about 


•  *  Xow  marked  by  some  clumps  of  trees.* — (Warbiirton's  Rupert  and  the 
Cavaliers y  vol.  ii.  p.  454.)  One  tree  alone  now  remains  (Sept.  1852)  ;  part  of 
the  hill  is  still  a  *  great  rye-field.' 

t  Tlie  late  Mr.  Warburton,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers, 
places  Rui)ert  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Royalist  army  ;  and  in  a  note  quotes,  as 
hifl  authority  for  so  doing,  Whitelocke,  Fairfax's  Memorials,  *  and  the  event/ 
Throwing  aside  the  last  as  hardly  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  legitimate  argu- 
ment, I  cannot  sec  any  reason  for  departing  from  the  evidence  of  nearly  everj' 
narrative  of  the  battle  except  Whitelocke's ;  for  Fairfax  d«>es  not  say  any  such 
thing,  entering  into  no  such  particulars;  and  elsewhere  in  a  MS.  note  to  the 
account  of  the  battle  in  F'uller's  Worthies  he  says  definitely  that  he  was  opposed 
to  Goring.  Whitelocke's  Memorials  is  no  authority  on  such  a  point.  Scoutmaster 
Watson,  who  was  one  of  Cromwell's  officers  in  the  leil  wing,  distinctly  states, 
in  two  letters  to  friends  (given  in  the  newspapers  and  D'Ewes'  Journal),  that 
Rupert  in  person  was  opposed  to  Cromwell ;  and  his  account  of  the  lialtle  has  been 
adopted  by  Rushworth  in  his  Collections,  thus  receiving  the  sanction  of  one  who 
was  afterwards  Fairfax's  secretary,  and  who  must  have  been  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  Marston  Moor,  and  possestsed  every  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  truth.  Ludlow  states  the  same,  and  Mr.  Warburton  himself  compLiins  of 
a  letter  of  Lord  IMgby  to  Goring  (which  he  inserts),  in  which  the  former 
writes,  *  Noble  general,  as  we  owe  you  all  the  good  of  the  day  in  the  northern 
battle,*  &c. — {Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers,  vol.  ii.  p.  475.)  The  notes  to  Rupert's 
Diary,  by  his  chaplain  (quoted  by  Mr.  Warburton,  vol.  ii.  p.  468),  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  in  her  Memoirs  of  her 
liiisband,  written  under  his  eye,  says  positively,  '  the  l^  wing,  in  the  meantime, 


FLAN   OF  TEE  BATTLE   OF 
LONQ-HABSTON  HOOR. 


t    t    t    t    t    t 


h  root  nador  TUllor  Hid  BdlMta. 


t     t     t 


BIOHT  WINQ  (SOM  HofM),  unu  Pmnum  Bunn.        >  (4000  Harae)| 
Horn  Baginwot  nndar  Lord  QnnditMi.  » 


HawaA  Hone,       IiUi  Home,        Bnpwt'i  Life-Giard^ 


under  SrB.  Cnne. 


CUoMin-iMOL  (Li«u'-Oen>'  Euton.  Comitiei      '    

Cromwell.)  Foot.  '■ 


+   +  4-  +   +  + 


+   4-   + 
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5000  picked  horse,  drawn  up  in  twelve  divisiouB  containing 
a  hundred  troops.  They  were  made  up  by  the  Newaik  horse 
and  Irish  Catholics,  under  Lord  Byron,  and  '  Rupert's  own 
brigade  of  cavalry  (including  his  troop  of  life-guards,  under 
Sir  Richard  Crane,  who  formed  the  van  to  the  prince's  own 
re^fiment  in  every  charge '),  backed  by  a  horse  regiment, 
under  the  Lord  Grandison :  a  body  of  Irish  foot,  led  by 
Major-general  Tillier  and  Colonel  Bella-sis,  acted  &b  a  rescr\'e 
behind  this  wing.  The  centre,  composed  of  foot,  were  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  James  King,  a  Scotch 
commander,  of  very  doubtful  military  reputation,  and  who 
had  been  lately  raised  by  Charles  to  the  title  of  Lord  Eythyu 
or  Itham.  The  right  of  this  body  was  composed  of  Rupert's 
re^ment  of  foot  under  O'Neil ;  the  left,  of  '  the  Jlarquis  of 
Newcastle's  gallant  brigatle  of  }u8  own  tcnantrj','  styled 
*  Whitecoats.'  Between  these  was  a  division  of  infantry, 
commanded  by  Major-general  George  Porter.  The  reserves 
■were  a  body  of  foot,  called  the  Blue  Regiment.  The  army 
waa  supported  by  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery  ranged  along 
the  whole  line,  and  particularly  on  either  wing. 

On  the  Parliament's  side,  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  the  other 
two  generals  hastened  from  place  to  place  to  put  their  forces 
in  battle  array,  their  pioneers  endeavouring  to  get  ground  to 


d  by  thoae  two  Talmot  persona,  tbe  Lord  Ooring  and  Sir  Charlrt 
Z«fffu|liarowQ  brother],  having  the  better  of  the  enemies'  right  wing,  wlilch 
they  be*t  back  moict  vaUantly  three  times,  and  made  tlieir  general  retreut, 
huomnch  that  the;  lOnnded  victory.'  The  royal  newspaper,  Mercuriut  Autini; 
also  (tate*  '  tbe  hotse  on  both  sidea  were  oatdone  by  the  fbot,  excc|>t  bii 
Bigbnea^  left  wing  of  horse,  cotiiniiuuli'd  by  neiieral  Goring,  Sir  Cbsrlua 
Lucai,  and  Mqor-genem)  Porter,  which  nhwlntcly  routed  the  enemies'  rit/hl 
Wing  botli  of  hone  and  foot." — (i'in/»  FamphUti,  small  4I0.  p.  167.)  Tlie  Scoteli 
account  of  tbe  battle,  by  Captain  Stewart  (ibiil.  nniill  4to.  p.  164),  also  makes 
Jjuaa  and  Goring  the  cominanctera  of  the  viclariouB  left  wing,  and  pUcca 
Hapert  oppoaiteto  Cromwell.  So  Mrs.  Hutcliinson,  in  her  life  of  her  hutbaiid, 
■greei  in  this  position  of  Uiipert.  Sir  Henry  Slmgsliy,  also,  a  Royalist  who  was 
present,  lays, '  The  prineu's  horse  had  the  rii/hf  wing,  my  Lord  Goring  the  If/t. 
Cromwell  having  the  Ir/I  wing,  came  to  charge  our  horse,  and  upon  their  tirst 
cboige  rooted  them  ;  yet  oar  Ufl  wing  pressed  aa  hard  npon  their  r^ilt  wing,  and 
pursued  them  acrr  the  hill.' — {lHary,  pp.  1 12-13.)  ''^''  ""nount  of  testimony 
la,  I  think,  overwhclmingj  and  I  abould  hnve  passed  the  matter  over  in  silence, 
were  it  not  thut  Mr.  Warhurtoli's  general  correclnew,  and  the  greut  ability 
-whieb  he  displayed  in  his  interesting  Tolumcs,  rendered  some  notice  of  this 

Q  n  9. 
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extend  the  wings  of  the  army  to  a  convenient  distance^  which 
it  was  very  difficult  to  attain.  The  right  wing  was  placed 
just  by  the  village  of  Long-Marston^  the  village  being  on  their 
right  hand^  and  the  army  fironting  towards  the  east.  The 
utmost  point  of  their  left  wing  extended  to  Tockwith  (a  vil- 
lage to  the  north-west  of  Marston) ;  so  that  the  whole  army 
fronted  Long-Marston  Moor  from  Marston  to  Tockwith,  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  wings  of  the  king^s  forces, 
drawn  up  just  under  them,  extended  rather  further  on  both 
sides  than  the  line  of  their  opponents ;  but  the  flanks  of  the 
latter  were  protected  by  the  hedges  and  a  party  of  Scotch 
dragoons  under  Colonel  Frizeall.  The  Parliament's  troops, 
when  at  length  drawn  up,  spread  themselves  along  the  rising 
ground  in  the  following  order.  Close  to  the  village  of  Long- 
Marston  lay  their  right,  consisting  of  Lord  Fairfax's  army. 
The  extreme  point  on  the  right  was  composed  of  some  5000 
cavalry,  drawn  up  in  eighty  troops,  and  commanded  in  chief 
by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  This  comprised  his  English  horse 
under  Colonel  Lambert,  backed  by  three  regiments  of  Scotch 
horse  under  the  Earls  of  Dalhousie  and  Eglinton  and  the 
Lord  Balgonie  (Leven's  eldest  son).  Next  came  Fairfax's 
English  foot — the  men  of  Yorkshire  and  the  northern  coun- 
ties— Avith  two  brigades  of  Scotch  foot  as  a  resen^e.  The 
middle  centre  was  occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Leven's  Scotch 
foot  under  his  lieutenant-general,  John  Baillie;  the  van 
being  composed  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  and  Lord  Maitland's 
regiments  on  the  right,  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  and 
Douglas  of  Kelhead  on  the  left.  In  the  rear  of  these  was  a 
reserve,  consisting  of  the  regiments  of  the  Earls  of  Dunferm- 
line, Loudon,  and  Buccleuch;  the  Lord  Cowper  and  Sir 
Alexander  Hamilton  (general  of  the  artillery,  and  then  better 
known  by  the  name  of 'Deare  Sandie'),  the  Edinburgh  regi- 
ment, and  a  brigade  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  English 
foot.  On  the  left  was  drawn  up  the  Earl  of  Manchester's 
army,  from  the  Associated  Counties,  under  the  general  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  consisting  of  three 
brigades  of  foot,  commanded  severally  by  Colonels  Montagu, 
Russell,  and  Pickering,  and  under  the  general  command  of 
Major-general  Crawford;  and  to  the  left  of  them  about  5000 
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bone,  dravn  np  in  five  bodiea  and  seventy  troopa,  tuidcr 
Cromwell's  immediate  commandjcomprehending  Manchester's 
caralrj,  backed  by  three  troops  of  Scotch  horse  under  Major- 
general  David  LeaUe.  Beyond  these,  on  the  extreme  left,  and 
dose  upon  Tockwith,  were  Colonel  Frizeall  and  the  dragoons, 
with  whom  was  Colonel  Skeldon  Crawford. 

By  about  two  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  the  two  armies  were 
drawn  up  in  complete  battle  array,  the  Royalists  having  been 
engaged  till  then  in  bringing  over  a  part  of  their  foot  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Ouse.  The  numbers  on  both  sides  were 
nearly  equal,  the  prince  having  some  13,000  or  24,000  men, 
and  the  Parliamentarians  '  somewhat  more.'  The  great  ord- 
nance then  began  to  play,  bat  (as  usual  in  that  century)  with 
but  small  effect.  '  The  first  shot  killed  a  son  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Haoghton,  that  was  a  captain  in  the  prince's  army ;  but  this,' 
says  the  Royalist  Sir  Henry  Sliugsby,  '  was  only  a  shewing 
their  teeth ;  for  after  four  shots  made,  they  gave  over,  and  iu 
Marston  corn-fields  fell  to  singing  psalms.' 

About  five  o'clock  there  was  a  general  silence,  each  expect- 
ing who  should  begin  the  charge,  as  the  ditch  and  hedge- 
bank  must  be  crossed  by  the  Roundheads,  if  they  would 
attack  the  Cavaliers  on  the  moor ;  or  by  the  latter,  if  they 
would  chai^  their  opponents  in  the  great  rye-field  and 
closes ;  so  that  a  great  disadvantage  would  result  to  those 
that  b^;an  the  chaige,  seeing  the  ditch  must  somewhat  dis- 
torb  their  order,  and  the  others  would  be  ready  on  good 
ground  and  in  good  order  to  charge  them  before  they  could 
recover  it.  '  How  goodly  a  sight,'  exclaims  Mr.  Ash,  '  was 
this  to  behold,  when  two  mighty  armies,  each  of  which  con- 
sisted  of  above  ao,ooo  horse  and  foot,  did,  with  flying  colours 
prepared  for  the  battle,  look  each  other  in  the  face.'  '  You 
cannot  imagine,'  says  another  eye-witness,  '  the  courage, 
spirit]  and  resolution  that  was  taken  up  on  both  sides ;  for 
we  looked  and,  no  doubt  they  also,  upon  this  fight  as  the 
losing  or  gaining  the  garland.  And,  sir,  consider  the  height 
of  difierence  of  spirits ;  in  their  army,  the  cream  of  all  the 
Papists  in  England,  and  in  ours,  a  collection  out  of  all  the 
comas  of  England  and  Scotland,  of  such  as  had  the  greatest 
antipathy  to  Popery  and  tyranny ;  these  equally  thirsting  the 
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extirpation  of  each  other.  And  now  the  sword  must  deter- 
mine that  which  a  hundred  years^  policy  and  dispute  could 
not  do/  It  may  have  been  during  this  intenral  of  inaction 
that  Prince  Rupert  himself  examined  a  prisoner  as  to  who 
were  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  army.  The  man  answered, 
*  General  Leven,  my  Lord  Fairfax,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax  '  *  Is  Cromwell  there?'  exclaimed  the  prince,  inter- 
rupting him,  and  being  answered  that  he  was,  '  Will  they 
fight?'  said  he;  ^if  they  will,  they  shall  haye  fighting 
enough ! '  The  soldier  was  then  released,  and,  returning  to 
his  own  army,  told  the  generals  what  had  passed,  and  Crom- 
well, that  the  prince  had  asked  for  him  in  particular,  and  said 
they  should  have  fighting  enough.  '  And,'  exclaimed  Crom- 
well, '  if  it  please  God,  so  shall  he  V 

But  it  seemed  as  if  the  wishes  of  neither  of  these  com- 
manders were  on  this  occasion  to  be  gratified,  for  seven 
o'clock  arrived,  and  the  armies  still  remained  gazing  silently 
on  each  other.  'And  surely,'  says  Scout-master  Watson, 
'  had  two  such  armies,  drawn  up  so  close  one  to  the  other, 
being,  on  both  wings,  within  musket-shot,  departed  without 
fighting,  I  think  it  would  have  been  as  great  a  wonder  as 
hath  been  seen  in  England  ! '  Tliat  this  would  be  the  case, 
at  least  for  that  night,  was  the  opinion  of  both  sides,  and  on 
the  iVIarquis  of  Newcastle  asking  the  prince  what  service  he 
would  be  pleased  to  command  him,  the  latter  answered,  that 
he  would  begin  no  action  upon  the  enemy  till  early  the 
next  morning,  desiring  the  marquis  to  repose  himself  till 
then ;  which  he  did,  and  went  to  rest  in  his  own  coach,  that 
was  close  by  in  the  field,  until  the  time  appointed.*  But  his 
rest  was  destined  to  be  short ;  for  Prince  Rupert  having 
erected  a  battery  on  the  moor,  opposite  to  the  left  wing  of 
the  Parliament's  forces,  Cromwell  ordered  two  field-pieces  to 
be  brought  forward  from  the  hill  on  which  they  had  been 
planted,  appointing  two  regiments  of  foot  to  guard  them. 
These,  marching  for  that  purpose,  were  attacked  by  the 
musketeers  of  the  Royalist  right  wing,  who  fired  thickly 


•  *  A   samtner*8  evoiiing    U  a  winter's  day/  says  old  Fuller,  in  describing 
the  battle. —  Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  535. 
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npon  them  from  the  ditch.  This  ia  a  moment  brought  on  a 
general  engagement,  at  about  half-past  Beven  in  the  eyening. 
The  Boyalist  signal  was  to  be  without  bands  and  scarfe,  and 
their  word,  '<3od  and  the  king .-'  their  opponents'  signal  was 
a  white  paper  or  handkerchief  in  their  hats,  and  their  word, 
'  God  with  ns.'  The  sign  being  given,  the  left  of  Jhe  Round- 
heads marched  down  to  the  charge  ('  Cromwell  with  his  horse 
coming  off  the  coney- warren  by  Bilton-bream'),*  'And 
now  you  might  have  seen  the  bravest  sight  in  the  world,  for 
they  moved  down  the  hill  like  so  many  thick  clouds.'  They 
were  divided  into  brigades  of  foot  of  800,  1000,  1200,  and 
1500  men  each,  and  each  brigade  of  horse  consisting  of 
three  or  four  troops.  '  We  came  down  the  hill,'  says  Watson, 
who  was  with  Cromwell's  horse,  '  in  the  bravest  order,  and 
with  the  greatest  resolution  tliat  was  ever  seen.  The  Earl 
of  Manchester's  foot  began  the  charge  against  some  of  the 
bravest  of  Newcastle  and  Rupert's  foot.  Colonel  Frizeall  and 
his  dragoons  actii^  their  parts  admirably,  and  driving  before 
them  the  musketeers  in  the  ditch ;'  and  the  Royalists,  daunted 
and  amazed  at  this  sudden  attack,  after  a  short  firing  on 
both  sides,  retreated  from  the  ditch,  leaving  four 'drakes' 
behind  them.  Lord  Byron,  unable  at  this  sight  to  restraiu 
himself  till  his  opponents  had  crossed,  dashed  impetuously 
over  the  ditch,  throwing  his  men  into  considerable  disorder, 
and  being  immediately  driven  back.  '  In  a  moment,'  con- 
tinues Watson,  '  we  were  passed  the  ditch  on  to  the  moor, 
upon  equal  terms  with  the  enemy,  our  men  going  in  a 
running  march.  Our  front  divisions  of  horse  charged 
their  front,  Cromwell's  own  division  of  300  horse,  in  which 
himself  was  in  person,  chaining  the  first  division  of  Prince 
Rupert's,  in  which  himself  was  in  person,  and  in  which 
were  all  their  gallant  men,  they  being  resolved,  if  they  could 
scatter  Cromwell,  all  were  their  own.  The  rest  of  our  horse,' 
he  continues,  'backed  by  Leslie's  three  troops,  chained 
other  divisions  of  theirs,  and  with  such  admirable  valour,  as 
to  astonish  all  the  old  soldiers  of  the  army.  Cromwell's  own 
division   had  a  hard   struggle,   for  they  were   charged  by 
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Rupert's  men  both  in  front  and  flank/  The  troopers  on 
both  sides  first  discharged  their  pistols,  then  flinging  them  at 
each  other's  heads,  they  fell  to  it  with  their  swords.  A  shot 
grazed  the  neck  of  Cromwell,  and  caosed  some  fear  in  his 
men,  lest  he  was  severelj  hurt,  but,  cheerfully  exclaiming 
*  A  miss  i%  as  good  as  a  mile,'  he  pressed  onwards.  '  For 
awhile  they  stood  at  the  sword's  point,  hacking  one  another,' 
and  the  result  was  doubtful ;  ^  but  at  last  Cromwell  broke 
through,  scattering  them  before  him  like  a  little  dust.'  At 
the  same  instant  the  rest  of  the  horse  of  that  wing  had 
wholly  broken  all  Prince  Ruperf  s  horse  on  their  right  wing, 
and  '  they  fly  along  by  Wilstrop-wood-side  as  fest  and  as 
thick  as  could  be.'*  Cromwell  and  Leslie  sending  a  party 
in  pursuit,  proceeded  onward  with  the  main  bodies ;  *  Man- 
chester's foot,'  says  Watson,  'charging  by  our  side,  dis- 
persing the  enemies'  foot  almost  as  fest  as  they  chained 
them,  still  going  by  our  side,  cutting  them  down ;  so  that  we 
carried  the  whole  field  before  us,  thinking  the  victory  ours, 
and  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  kill  and  take  prisoners.'  In 
this  struggle  the  brigades  of  Colonels  Montagu,  Russell,  and 
Pickering  especially  distinguished  themselves, '  standing,  when 
charged,  like  a  wall  of  brass,  and  letting  fly  small-shot  like 
hail'  upon  the  Royalists ;  and  yet,  as  an  old  account  assures 
us,  not  a  man  of  their  brigades  was  slain. 

Meanwhile  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  had  not  been  long 
in  his  coach  when  he  heard  '  a  great  noise  and  thunder  of 
shooting,  which  gave  him  notice  of  the  armies  being  en- 
gaged. Whereupon  he  immediately  put  on  his  arms,  and 
was  no  sooner  got  on  horseback  but  he  beheld  a  dismal 
sight,'  all  the  horse  and  foot  of  the  king's  right  wing  in 
full  flight;  and  although  he  made  them  stand  once,  yet 
they  immediately  betook  themselves  to  their  heels  again, 
and  killed  even  those  of  their  own  party  that  endeavoured 
to  stop  them. 

But  in  every  other  part  of  the  field  the  result  was  very 
different.  Between  the  right  wing  of  the  Parliament  and 
the  Royalists  '  there  was  no  passage  across  the  ditch,  except 

•  Slingsby. 
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at  B  narrow  lane,*  where  they  could  not  march  ahore  three 
or  four  in  front,  and  upon  the  one  side  of  the  lane  was  a 
ditch,  and  on  the  other  a  hedge,  both  of  which  were  lined 
■with  Boyalifit  musketeera.'  Before  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  horse 
could  get  to  their  enemy,  they  were  thrown  into  great  dis- 
order by  the  furzes  and  busheB  they  had  to  pass  over.  Fair- 
fax, however,  drew  up  a  body  of  four  thousand  horse,  and 
chained  the  left  wing  of  the  Royalists,  whose  intervals  of 
horse  were  lined  with  musketeere,  who  did  great  execution 
with  their  shot.  Sir  Thomas  chained  with  great  gallantry ; 
and  for  a  long  time  the  struggle  was  most  severe,  the  Boyallats 
keeping  themselves  in  a  body,  and  receiving  his  troops  by 
threes  and  fours  as  they  marched  out  of  the  lane.  In  the 
heat  of  the  fight  Fairfax  was  heard  calling  out  to  his  officers 
and  soldiers  to  be  merciful  to  the  common  men,  for  they, 
alaa  t  were  seduced,  and  knew  not  what  they  did ;  but  to 
spare  neither  Irish  nor  buff- coats  and  feathers,  for  they  were 
the  instruments  of  their  miseries  I  At  last  Sir  Thomas  broke 
through  the  part  of  the  Royalist  wing  which  he  had  chained, 
and  routing  them,  pursued  them  a  good  way  towards  York. 
He  himself  hastened  back  to  lead  on  the  rest  of  his  men ; 
but  before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  the  battle  was 
lost  on  that  side,  for  the  part  of  the  Royalist  wing  which 
remained  on  the  field,  perceiving  the  disorder  of  Furfax's 
men,  charged  them  with  great  spirit,  and  crying  out,  '  They 
run  in  the  rear!'  the  newly-leried  regiments,  which  were  in 


•  Thi*  Une.  cJled  '  Moor-lano,'  rtill  remains,  branching  off  at  riglit-fuif  1m 
from  the  rokd  from  Mantmi  to  Tockwith,  and  leading  directl;  to  the  mcor.  It 
puiM  through  fleldi  of  grain,  and  ii  itill  separated  (ram  them  by  ■  hedge  on  each 
nde.  About  hilf-wm;  down  joa  reach  agmte;  andeitherhcre,  or  still  further  down 
tbe  lane,  taming  to  the  led,  where  fbur  lanea  meet,  and  so  emerging  on  a  lai^ 
field  (till  called,  par  exctlte»et, '  Manton  Hoot,*  Fairfiu's  troopi  entered  on  the 
moor.  There  are  trac«a  of  ditchei  and  old  hedges  in  hot  h  spoti,  and  while  the  btt«r 
correapoads  best  to  the  account  in  other  Tes|iecta,  it  Bcema  much  too  fax  from 
Hanton,  and  too  much  to  the  left.  Some  half-cciitury  ago  ■  djke  near  the 
latter  ipot,  called  the  '  White  Sjke,'  was  cleared  out  and  deepened,  and  then  a 
large  number  of  ald-tashioned  hones'  ihoea,  cannon-balls,  the  blade  of  a  aword 
Ijii^  by  the  side  of  iti  hilt,  and  other  relita  of  the  atmggle  were  dag  ap,  and  dis- 
tribnted  among  the  inhabitants.  The  Moor-lane  itaelf  got  a  bad  name  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bloodshed  of  which  it  was  the  acene,  and  I  am  told  that  in  the  last 
eentur;  the  rostia  were  aiiaid  of  venturing  there  b;  night,  as  the;  encountered 
headless  horsemen. 
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the  van,  wheeled  about,  and  fled  back  on  their  own  foot  in 
inextricable  confusion,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Royalists  *  '  I 
must  ever  remember  with  thankfulness/  says  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  'the  goodness  of  God  to  me  this  day;  for,  on  returning 
back,  I  got  in  among  the  enemy,  who  stood  up  and  down  the 
field  in  several  bodies  of  horse.  So,  taking  the  signal  out  of 
my  hat,  I  passed  through  them  for  one  of  their  own  com- 
manders, and  got  to  my  Lord  of  Manchester's  horse  in  the 
other  wing,  only  with  a  cut  in  my  cheek,  which  was  given  me 
in  the  first  charge,  and  a  shot  which  my  horse  received.  In 
this  charge  many  of  my  officers  and  soldiers  were  hurt  and 
slain,  as  many  as  in  the  whole  army  besides,  and  there  was 
scarce  any  officer  but  received  a  hurt.  Colonel  Lambert, 
who  should  have  seconded  me,  but  could  not  get  up  to  me, 
charged  in  another  place,  and  had  his  horse  killed  imder 
him.  Major  Fairfax  (the  major  of  his  regiment)  received  at 
least  thirty  wounds,  of  which  he  afterwards  died  at  York ; 
and  my  brother  (Sir  Charles  Fairfax),  being  deserted  of  his 
men,  was  sore  wounded,  of  which,  in  three  or  four  days,  he 
also  died,  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
Marston.'  The  two  squadrons  of  Balgonie's  regiment,  being 
divided  each  from  the  other,  one  of  them,  being  lancers, 
charged  a  regiment  of  tlie  Royalist  foot,  and  cutting  a  pas- 
sage through  them,  made  their  way  with  what  remained  of 


•  Tlie  following  is  a  marginal  note  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  on  Fuller's 
account  of  the  battle,  at  the  part  which  relates  the  defeat  of  his  wiug  by 
Goring,  mthout  naming  him :  *  I  envy  none,  yt.  honor  they  deservedly  gott  in 
this  battaile,  nor  am  ambitiously  desirous  of  a  branch  of  their  laurell.  But 
see  no  reason  to  be  excluded  the  lists  in  which  I  underwent  equal  hazards  with 
any  others  that  day.  But  beinge  my  lot  to  bo  cast  u])on  many  disadvantages 
(having  command  of  the  left  wing).'  This  is  a  slip  of  Fairfax's,  following 
Fuller's  error  in  the  text :  *  With  much  diflSculty  1  could  get  but  five  troopes  in 
order  (with  which  1  charged  the  cnemye's  right  winge),  when  the  busyness 
was  hottly  disputed  a  hmge  time  att  sword's  poynt.  We  broke  through,  and 
had  the  chase  of  many  of  them.  But  indeed  the  rest  of  the  horse  1  could 
not  draw  uj)  to  charge  with  me,  were  soon  rooted  with  that  part  of  the 
enemy  were  left  behinde.  But  to  shew  that  some  did  their  parts  (haviugo 
rooted  some  of  the  enemy,  and  talccn  Gowring*8  major-generall  prisoner),  few 
of  us  came  off  without  dangerous  wounds,  and  many  mortall;  which  shews 
the  left  winge  did  not  wholly  leave  the  field,  as  the  author  of  that  booke 
relates.'  'This,'  says  the  gentleman  who  communicated  the  above  to  the 
Antiquarian  Repertory,  *my  Lord  Fairfax  entered  as  a  marginal  note  writ 
by  himself  in  that  part  of  Mr.  Fuller's  book.' — Antiquarian  Bepertory,  by 
Grose  and  Astle  (1808},  vol.  iii.  p  31. 
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their  soldiers  to  the  Parliament's  left  wing ;  the  other  squadron 
in  the  end  managed  to  rally  and  join  them  also.  The  Earl 
of  Eglinton's  it^ment  for  some  time  maintained  their  ground 
(most  of  the  Royalist  horse  going  in  pursuit  of  the  rest  of 
the  wing),  but  with  great  loss,  including  the  earl's  son,  who 
was  mortally  wounded,  until  at  length  they  also  were  swept 
away  in  the  general  flight  of  the  Parliament's  right  wing. 

Nor  had  the  Fairfaxes'  foot  better  success;  for,  after  beating 
off  the  Royalists .  from  the  hedge  before  them,  and  driving 
them  from  their  cannon  (two  drakes  and  a  demi-culvering), 
they  were  met  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  gallant  regi- 
ment of  Whitecoats,  who  furiously  assaulted  them,  and  drove 
them  back  in  complete  disorder.  At  this  moment  the  broken 
troops  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  were  hiurled  back  upon  them 
by  the  victorious  Royalist  cavalry,  breaking  them  wholly,  and 
trampling  most  of  them  and  the  Scotch  reserve  under  foot. 
Fart  of  the  Royalist  horse  charged  through  the  broken  masses 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  carriages  and  ordnance  of  the 
Parliament  were  placed ;  and  the  waggoners  and  carters, 
terrified  at  their  approach,  quitting  their  charge  in  hasty 
retreat,  they  fell  to  plundering,  without  regard  to  the  fate  of 
the  day,  which  they  considered  to  be  already  decided.  General 
Goring  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  with  the  rest  of  tbe  Royal 
horse,  having  dispersed  the  right  wing  of  their  opponents, 
assaulted  the  main  body  of  Scotch  foot  upon  their  flank. 

The  struggle  here  had  been  very  fierce,  and  until  then 
without  any  result.  On  the  Earl  of  Leven  giving  the  signal 
to  advance,  the  middle  centre  was  led  on  by  Hamilton  and 
Baillie,  the  reserve  being  committed  to  the  trust  of  Major- 
general  Lumsdaine.  The  van  assaulted  the  musketeers  in 
the  ditch  with  great  spirit,  and  drove  them  from  their  ground ; 
and  Manchester's  foot,  under  Laurence  Crawford,  having 
in  their  victorious  advance  on  the  left  overwinged  tbe  Eoyalist 
foot  in  the  centre,  set  upon  their  flank,  and  thus  gave  occa- 
sion  to  the  Scotch  foot  to  cross  the  ditch,  '  The  Scotch  gave 
fire  so  expertly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  element  itself  had 
been  on  fire.' 

It  was  while  tbe  struggle  was  undecided  in  this  quarter, 
and  the  confusion  was  at  its  height,  that  the  Marquis  of 
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brother  Sir  Charles  Cavendish  and  three  others^  hastened  to 
see  in  what  posture  his  own  regiment  of  Whitecoats  was. 
On  his  way  he  met  with  a  troop  of  gentlemen  volunteers  who 
formerly  had  chosen  him  for  their  captain ;  to  whom  he  called 
out^ '  Gentlemen^  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  choose  me 
your  captain^  and  now  is  the  fittest  time  that  I  may  do  you 
service ;  wherefore^  if  you'll  follow  me^  I  shall  lead  you  on 
the  best  I  can^  and  shew  you  the  way  to  your  own  honour/ 
They^  being  as  glad  of  this  proffer  as  he  of  their  readiness, 
went  on  with  the  greatest  courage ;  and  passing  through  two 
bodies  of  foot,  engaged  with  each  other  at  less  than  forty 
yards'  distance,  received  not  the  least  hurt  (as  the  marquis 
assures  us),  although  these  bodies  fired  quickly  upon  each 
other.  They  then  marched  towards  a  Scotch  raiment  of 
foot,  which  they  charged  and  routed ;  in  which  encounter,  we 
are  assured,  the  marquis  killed  three  men  with  his  page's 
half-leaden  sword,  ha\ing  no  other  left  him.  After  dashing 
through  this  regiment  of  foot,  the  whole  troop  was  brought 
to  a  stand  by  a  resolute  pikeman,  who,  though  charged  by 
Newcastle  two  or  three  times,  stood  his  ground  until,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  he  was  cut  down  and  despatched.  In 
all  these  encounters  the  marquis  received  no  hurt,  though 
several  of  his  men  fell  around  him. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Royalists  now  came  thimdering  on 
the  flank  of  the  Scotch  centre,  while  Newcastle  and  King 
pressed  upon  their  van.  They  resisted  bravely,  and  having 
interlined  their  musketeers  with  pikemen,  twice  made  their 
enemies  give  ground.  Baillie  and  Lumsdaine,  perceiving 
the  weight  of  the  battle  to  lie  sore  on  the  Earl  of  Lindsay 
and  Lord  Maitland's  regiments  on  the  right  van,  against 
which  Newcastle's  victorious  Whitecoats  and  Goring's  vic- 
torious horse  directed  their  utmost  efforts,  sent  up  a  re- 
serve for  their  assistance ;  but  the  Royalist  horse  charging  a 
third  time,  the  Scotch  broke  in  every  direction,  Lumsdaine, 
the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Pitscottie  (the 
colonel  of  Maitland's  regiment)  alone  standing  their  ground 
with  a  few  men  of  their  regiments.  The  Earl  of  Leven  in 
vain  hastened  from  one  part  of  the  line  to  the  other,  en- 
deavouring by  words  and  blows  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  the 
field,  exclaiming, '  Though  you  run  firom  your  enemies,  yet 
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leave  not  your  general ;  tbotigh  yon  fly  from  tbem,  yet  for- 
sake not  me  1'  The  Earl  of  Mancliester,  who  this  day  exer> 
cised  rather  a  general  control  as  a  field-officer  than  any 
particular  command,  vith  great  exertions  rallied  five  hundred 
of  the  fu^tivcB,  and  brought  them  back  to  the  battle.  But 
these  efforts  to  turn  the  fate  of  the  day  in  this  quarter 
were  fruitless,  and  at  length  the  three  generals  of  the  Par- 
liament were  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Leven  him- 
self,  conceiving  the  battle  utterly  lost,  in  which  he  was 
conBrmed  by  the  opinion  of  others  then  on  the  place  near 
him,  seeing  they  were  fleeing  upon  all  hands  towards 
Tadcaster  and  Cawood,  was  persuaded  by  his  attendants  to 
retire,  and  wait  his  better  fortune.  He  did  so,  and  never 
drew  bridle  till  be  came  to  Leeds,  nearly  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, having  ridden  all  that  night  with  a  cloak  of  drap-de- 
herrie  about  him  belonging  to  the  gentleman  from  whom  we 
derive  the  information,  then  in  his  retinue,  with  many  other 
officers  of  good  quality.*  Manchester  and  Ffurfax,  carried 
away  in  the  flight,  soon  returned  to  the  field,  but  the  centre 
ULd  right  wing  of  their  army  were  utterly  broken.  '  It  was 
a  sad  sight,'  exclaims  Mr.  Ash,  '  to  behold  many  thousands 
posting  away,  amazed  with  panic  fears  1'  Many  fled  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  multitudes  of  people  that  were  spec- 
tators ran  away  in  such  fear  as  daunted  the  soldiers  still 
more,  some  of  the  horse  never  looking  back  till  they  got  as 
far  as  Lincoln,  some  others  towards  Hull,  and  others  to 
Hali&x  and  Wakefield,  pursued  by  the  enemy's  horse  for 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  fidd.  Wherever  they  came  the 
fugitives  carried  the  news  of  the  utter  rout  of  the  Parliament's 
army ;  and  the  intelligence,  spreading  through  Yorkshire, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Royalist  governor  of  Tickhill  Castle 
(about  five  miles  south  of  Doncaster),  by  whom  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  Newark,  and  from  thence  to  Oxford,  by  an  express 
messenger ;  and  on  the  Friday  there  were  ringing  of  bells 


■  Suforjr  of  the  Some  tff  Somenilte.  Sir  Junes  Tamer  (the  original  of 
Scott'i  Dagald  Dalgeilg),  in  hii  Memoirt  (p.  38),  nys :  ■  Leren  fled  flirthest, 
for  he  lUd  not  draw  bridle  till  he  was  at  Wedderlne  [Wellierby],  fonrand. 
twenty  milei  from  the  place  of  b&ttle.  There  tone  reaion  he  ihould  take  fhe 
tiart  of  (A«  olier  boo,  htcmut  he  had  fkrthat  konte  !'  See  alto  Spalding'a 
Bittory  ^  U«  Tronilu  m  Bentlaud  mi  Engla^  vd.  iL  p.  334,  Ik. 
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and  bonfires  at  Oxford  and  Newark  for  the  great  victory 
God  had  given  Prince  Rupert  over  the  forces  of  three 
generals  before  York ;  that  he  had  taken  one  of  them^  slain 
another^  and  utterly  routed  their  armies^  and  taken  all  their 
ordnance  and  ammunition.  At  Banbury  and  other  places 
there  were  like  rejoicings ;  and  the  news  going  westward, 
gladdened  the  heart  of  King  Charles  in  a  campaign  he  was 
undertaking,  and  caused  violent  disputes  between  the 
governor  of  Exeter  (Sir  John  Berkeley)  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex  as  to  its  accuracy. 

The  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  battle-field  at  this 
time  is  graphically  described  by  a  Mr.  Trevor,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Marquis  of  Ormonde :  '  I  could  not,'  he  says,  '  meet  the 
prince  until  after  the  battle  was  joined ;  and  in  fire,  smoke, 
and  confusion  of  the  day  I  knew  not  for  my  soul  whither  to 
incline.  The  runaways  on  both  sides  were  so  many,  so 
breathless,  so  speechless,  so  full  of  fears,  that  I  should  not 
have  taken  them  for  men  but  by  their  motion,  which  still 
served  them  very  well,  not  a  man  of  them  being  able  to  give 
me  the  least  hope  where  the  prince  was  to  be  found,  both 
armies  being  mingled,  both  horse  and  foot,  no  side  keeping 
their  own  posts.  In  this  terrible  distraction  did  I  scour  the 
country;  here  meeting  with  a  shoal  of  Scots  crying  out, 
'  Wae's  us  !  WeVe  a'  undone  !'  and  so  full  of  lamentation  and 
mourning,  as  if  their  day  of  doom  had  overtaken  them,  and 
from  which  they  knew  not  whither  to  fly.  And  anon  I  met 
with  a  ragged  troop,  reduced  to  four  and  the  cornet;  by 
and  bye,  a  little  foot-oflBcer,  without  a  hat,  band,  or  indeed 
anything  but  feet,  and  so  much  tongue  as  would  serve  to 
inquire  the  way  to  the  next  garrisons,  which,  to  say  truth, 
were  well  filled  with  stragglers  on  both  sides  within  a  few 
hours,  though  they  lay  distant  from  the  place  of  fight  twenty 
or  thirty  miles.' 

It  was  at  this  crisis  of  the  fight  that  the  left  of  the 
Parliament's  forces,  under  Cromwell,  ha\nng  cleared  the  field 
on  their  side,  and  taken  all  the  prince's  artillei^  and  ammu- 
nition, came  sweeping  round  to  the  part  of  the  moor  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Royalist  left,  hoping  that  their  own 
right  had  done  as  good  service  as  themselves.  But  the  rem- 
nant under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Lambert  having  informed 
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them  of  the  fate  of  battle  in  the  other  quarters,  neither 
irearied  by  their  former  hot  service,  nor  discouraged  by  the 
sight  of  that  strength  which  the  Itoyaliste  had  still  unshaken 
and  entire,  they  came  on  in  excellent  order  to  a  second 
chai^.  '  And  here,'  says  Watson,  '  came  the  business  of  the 
day  (nay,  almost  of  the  kingdom)  to  be  disputed ;  for  the 
enemy  seeing  us  to  come  in  such  a  gallaut  posture  to  chaige 
them,  left  all  thoughts  of  pursuit,  and  began  to  think  that 
they  must  fight  again  for  that  victory  which  they  thought 
had  been  already  got,  they  marching  down  the  hill  upon  us 
from  our  carriages,  so  that  they  fought  upon  the  same  ground 
and  with  the  same  front  that  our  right  wing  had  before  stood 
to  receive  their  charge,  and  we  stood  upon  the  same  ground 
and  with  the  same  front  which  they  had  when  they  began 
the  charge.  Our  three  brigades  of  foot  of  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester being  on  our  right  hand,  on  we  went,  with  great  reso- 
lution, charging  them  home,  one  while  their  horse,  and  then 
agaiu  their  foot,  and  our  foot  and  horse  seconding  each  other 
with  such  valour,  with  such  sound  charges,  that  away  they 
fled,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  us,  so  that  it  was 
hard  to  say  which  did  the  better,  our  horse  or  foot.  Major- 
general  Leslie,  seeing  us  thus  pluck  a  victory  out  of  the 
enemies'  hands,  could  not  too  much  commend  us,  and  pro- 
fessed Europe  had  no  better  soldiers  !'  Cromwell  and  Leslie 
carried  everything  before  them  till  they  came  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle's  foot  battahon  of  Whitecoats,  who  first 
peppering  them  soundly  with  their  shot,  when  they  came  to 
chaise,  stoutly  drove  them  back  with  their  pikes.  Here  the 
Parliament's  horse  of  that  wing  received  their  greatest  loss, 
and  a  stop  for  some  time  was  put  to  their  hoped-for  victory, 
until  at  length  the  Scotch  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Frizeall,  with  two  others,  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  flank,  and  their  ammunition  being  spent,  an  open- 
ing was  made  in  their  line,  and  thirty  being  made  piisouers, 
the  rest  refusing  quarter,  every  man  of  them  fell  in  the  same 
order  and  rank  in  which  he  had  fought.*  Cromwell  and 
Leslie  then  chaiged  a  brigade  of  Greencoats,  and  cutting 

*  Her  Grace  of  Neweutle  bean  her  tcstimonf  that  '  the  Whitecoats 
■howed  wicb  eitmirdinar;  v&lour  and  courage  in  tbii  action,  that  they  were 
kUled  In  nmk  and  file.' 
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down  a  great  number,  put  the  rest  to  the  rout ;  and  chaining 
the  rest  of  the  Royal  horse  with  like  success  (Sir  Charles 
Lucas  being  unhorsed  and  taken  prisoner),  by  about  nine 
o'clock  had  cleared  the  field  of  all  enemies,  recovered  their  own 
ordnance  and  carriages,  and  taken  all  those  of  the  Royalists. 
'We  followed  the  chase  of  them,^  says  Watson,  'to  within  a 
mile  of  York,  cutting  them  down,  so  that  their  dead  bodies  lay 
three  miles  in  length ;'  '  the  moon  with  her  light,'  according 
to  others,  '  helping  something  the  darkness  of  the  season.' 
An  opening  in  a  hedge  separating   some  fields  which  lie 
between  Marston  village  and  the  rye-hill,  is  still  pointed  out 
as  indicating  the  spot  where  the  vengeful  sword  of  Cromwell's 
soldiers  overtook  the  flying  Royalists.     From  this  tradition 
it  bears  the  name  of  '  Cromwell's  Gap,'  and  the  story  used 
to  be  that  the  grass  would  not  grow  on  the  ground  stained  with 
so  much  loyal  blood.     The  Marquis  of  Newcastle  was  the  last 
in  the  field ;  and  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  every  one 
of  the  king's  party  made  his  escape  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  '  he  being,  moreover,  inquired  after  by  several  of  his 
friends,  who  had  all  a  great  love  and  respect  for  him,'  es- 
caped towards  York,  late  at  night,  accompanied  only  by  his 
brother  and  one  or  two  servants ;  and  coming  near  the  city, 
in  front  of  which  General  King  had  drawn  up  such  of  the  fugi- 
tives as  had  reached  the  shelter  of  its  walls,  met  the  general 
and  Prince  Rupert,  the  latter  of  whom  had  with  great  diffi- 
culty escaped  from  the  moor,  having  lost  his  horse  and  hat, 
and  been  obliged  (as  it  was  said)  to  conceal  himself  for  a  time 
in  a  bean-field.     Rupert  eagerly  inquired  how  the  business 
went  ?  to  whom  the  marquis  answered,  that '  all  was  lost  and 
gone  on  their  side.'  On  this  Rupert  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
'  I  am  sure  my  men  fought  well,  and  know  no  reason  of  our 
rout  but  this,  because  the  devil  did  help  his  servants  !'  What 
followed  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  Rupert's  chaplain. 
Says  General  King, '  What  will  you  do  ?'    Says  the  priace,  'I 
will  rally  my  men.'     Says  General  King,  '  Now  you — what 
will  Lord  Newcastle  do  ?'     Says  Lord  Newcastle,  '  I  will  go 
into  Holland,'  looking  upon  all  as  lost.     The  prince  would 
have  him  endeavour  to  recruit  his  forces ;  ^  No,'  says  he,  '  I 
will  not  endure  the  laughter  of  the  court ;'  and  King  said  he 
would  go  with  him. 
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Meanwhile  the  Parliament'a  Boldiers  were  availing  them- 
Belves  of  the  firuita  of  their  dctory,  '  The  Prince  of  Plunder- 
land,'*  says  an  old  account,  '  he  that  had  by  daylight  plvin- 
dered  others,  had  his  rich  sumptcr  plundered  by  moonlight ; 
for  till  twelve  at  night  our  soldiers  had  the  slaughter  of  the 
enemy  in  woods  and  lanes  and  fields.  This  hamper  or 
eiunpter  was  found  in  the  wood,  with  a  guard  to  defend  it. 
Our  MoldierM  do  not  love  to  tell  jro»  what  wot  in  if ;  only  ^ey 
aay  some  papers  with  C.  R.,  that  he  should  fight,  whatever 
came  of  it.'  Manchester's  army,  we  learn  from  a  Boyalist 
authority,  satisfied  with  having  achieved  the  victory,  left 
to  others  (whose  motives  were  less  lofty,  even  as  their 
courage  was  less  sustained)  the  plunder  of  those  enemies 
who  had  yielded  to  their  arms  alone.  Mr.  Ash  gives  us  a 
peep  into  Manchester's  camp  after  the  day  was  won.  The 
Royalists  being  beaten  out  of  the  field,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, he  tells  us,  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  did  ride 
about  to  the  soldiers,  both  horse  and  foot,  giving  them  many 
thanks  for  the  exceeding  good  service  which  they  had  done 
for  the  kingdom ;  and  be  often  earnestly  exhorted  them  to 
give  the  honour  of  their  victory  to  God  alone.  He  also 
further  told  them  that,  although  he  could  not  possibly  that 
night  make  provisions  for  them  according  to  their  deserts 
and  necessities,  yet  he  would  withont  fail  endeavour  their 
satisfaction  in  that  kind  in  the  morning.  The  soldiers 
unanimouHly  gave  God  the  glory  of  their  great  deliverance 
and  victory,  and  told  his  lordship  with  much  cheerfulness, 
that  though  they  had  long  f&sted  and  were  faint,  yet  they 
would  willingly  want  three  days  longer  rather  than  give  off 
the  service  or  leave  him.  Such  were  the  soldiers  of  Crom- 
well I  And  this  was  no  mere  talk ;  for  having  drained  the 
wells  to  the  mud,  they  were  obliged  to  drink  water  out  of 
ditches  and  places  pnddled  with  the  horses'  feet ;  and  very  few 
of  the  common  soldiers,  Mr.  Ash  assures  us,  eat  above  the 
quantity  of  a  penny  loaf  &om  Tuesdniy  to  Saturday  morning, 
nor  had  they  any  beer  at  all.  That  night  they  kept  the 
field,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  strippfkl.    In  the 

*  Bt^orthad  been  westtd  '  Ihilce  of  C»mb«rUmd,'  Jumar;  34,  1644. 
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mornings  says  the  same  authority,  there  was  a  mortifying 
object  to  behold,  when  the  naked  bodies  of  thousands  lay 
upon  the  ground,  and  many  not  altogether  dead.  The  white 
smooth  skins  of  numbers  gave  reason  to  think  that  they  were 
gentlemen,  and  that  they  might  have  more  honourable  burial 
than  the  rest,  if  their  friends  pleased.  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
was  desired  to  go  along  to  view  the  corpses  and  choose  whom 
he  would ;  which  he  did,  but  would  not  say  he  knew  any  one 
of  them  (not  wishing,  it  would  seem,  that  the  great  loss  the 
king  had  sustained  should  be  known),  except  one  gentleman, 
who  had  a  bracelet  of  hair  about  his  wrist.  Sir  Charles 
desired  the  bracelet  might  be  taken  off,  and  said  that  an 
honourable  lady  should  give  thanks  for  that.  As  he  passed 
along  he  said,  in  the  presence  of  many,  '  Alas  for  King 
Charles!  unhappy  King  Charles!'  And  indeed  the  loss  to 
that  monarch  was  terrible.  His  northern  armies  were  de- 
stroyed, and  his  power  in  that  quarter  paralysed.  The  whole 
of  the  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  baggage  had  been  taken, 
and  about  a  himdred  colours  and  ten  thoiisand  arms.  Fifteen 
hundred  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament; 
amongst  whom  were  above  a  hundred  officers,  including  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  Major-generals  Porter  and  Tillier.  The 
countrymen  (who  were  commanded  to  bury  the  corpses) 
reported  the  number  slain  to  be  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty ;  and,  of  these,  it  was  calculated  that  nearly  three 
thousand  were  of  the  Royal  army,  and  two-thirds  of  gentle 
birth.  Among  the  Royalists  of  station  who  fell  on  this  fatal 
field  were  the  Lord  Evers,  or  Eure  (who  was  succeeded  in 
his  title  by  his  cousin,  a  determined  supporter  of  the  Parlia- 
ment's cause) ;  ^  the  hopeful  Lord  Cary  [Lionel  Lord  Cary], 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth ;'  Sir  Charles  Slingsby, 
and  Colonel  John  Fenwicke,  one  of  the  Cavalier  members 
who  had  deserted  from  Westminster.  Another  name  which 
we  find  in  the  lists  of  the  officers  killed  on  the  king's  side,  is 
'  Master  Towneley  of  Towneley,  a  Lancashire  Papist ;'  and, 
connected  with  this  death,  a  family  tradition  has  been  handed 
down,  seemingly  on  good  authority,  which  deserves  recital. 
^  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Trappes,  married  Charles 
Towneley  of  Towneley  in  Lancashire,  esquire,  who  was  killed 
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at  the  battle  of  Maraton  Moor.  During  the  engagemeot  she 
was  with  her  father  at  Knareshorough,  where  she  heard  of 
her  hnsband's  fate,  and  came  upon  the  field  the  next  morn- 
ing in  order  to  search  for  his  body,  while  the  attendants  of 
the  camp  were  stripping  and  burying  the  dead.  Here  she 
was  accosted  by  a  general  officer,  to  whom  she  told  her 
mehtncholy  story.  He  beard  her  with  great  tenderness,  but 
earnestly  desired  her  to  leave  a  place  where,  besides  the 
distress  of  witnessing  such  a  scene,  she  might  probably  be 
insulted.  She  complied,  and  he  called  a  trooper,  who  took 
her  en-eroup.  On  her  way  to  Euaresborough  she  inquired 
of  the  man  the  name  of  the  officer  to  whose  civility  she  had 
been  indebted,  and  learned  that  it  was  Lieutenant-general 
Cromwell.'* 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  before  news  of  the 
restdt  of  the  battle  reached  the  Earl  of  Leven.  At  length,  says 
the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the 
earl's  flight,  there  arrives  an  express,  sent  by  David  Leslie, 
to  acquaint  the  general  they  had  obtained  a  most  glorious 
victory,  and  that  the  prince  with  his  broken  troops  was  fled 
from  York.  This  intelligence  was  somewhat  amazing  to 
those  gentlemen  that  had  been  eye-witnesses  to  the  disorder 
of  the  army  before  their  retiring,  and  had  accompanied  the 
general  in  his  flight.  The  earl  himself,  being  much  wearied, 
the  evening  of  the  battle,  with  ordering  his  army,  and  now 
quite  spent  with  his  long  journey  in  the  night,  had  cast  him- 
self down  upon  a  bed  to  rest,  when,  our  informant  coming 
quietly  into  his  chamber,  he  awoke,  and  hastily  cries  out, 
'  Lieutenant-colonel,  what  news  ? ' — '  All  is  safe,  may  it  please 
your  Excellence ;  the  Parliament's  army  has  obtained  a  great 
victory  I'  and  then  he  delivers  the  letter.  The  general,  upon 
hearing  this,  knocked  upon  his  breast,  and  says,  '  I  would  to 


*  '  Sba  rarvived  a  vidov  till  1690,  ^ed  a(  Towneley,  ind  wu  int«ned  in  the 
fkmil;  chapel  at  Bomle;,  tged  91.'  Tbia  anecdote  mu  told  Dr.  Wbitaker, 
ttw  editor  of  iSiV  Otorga  RadeUffU't  Correipondfiie*,  '  bj  tlie  then  representa- 
tive at  the  fiunilj,  tged  78,  to  whom  it  wai  related  by  hii  anceftrea*  Unala 
Towneley,  a  Fermor  of  Tiamor^  and  annt  to  Po|m**  Belinda,  who  had  it  from 
the  lady  henelf.' — I4ft  a»d  Cormpondence  of  Sir  Oeoryt  Badetiffi,  by  Dr. 
Whitakcr,  note  p.  165,  quoted  in  <7«Kf.lf(i^.{bri8io. 
RR  2 
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God  I  had  died  upon  the  place !  *  and  then  opens  the  letter, 
which  in  a  few  lines  gave  an  account  of  the  victoiy,  and  in 
the  close  pressed  his  speedy  return  to  the  army ;  and  he 
accordingly  returned  the  next  day.  Leven,  says  Mr.  Spalding, 
'  was  evill  thought  of  be  the  English  for  this  dayis  service ; 
and  sum  thocht  thay  waz  now  begining  to  lichtlie  oure 
Scottis,  tending  to  ane  nationall  querrell.^    We  learn  firom 
Mr.  Ash  that  the  runaway  soldiers  of  both  nations  were  by 
their  ministers  and  others  so  sharply  reproved^  and  their 
fault  in  such  sort  aggravated,  that  there  is  hope  they  will 
regain  their  credit  by  good  service  upon  the  next  occasion. 
The  news  of  the  Parliament's  victory  was  as  unexpected  an 
event  to  others  as  to  the  Earl  of  Leven.    Even  so  late  as 
the  morning  of  the  loth  of  July,  Captain  W.  H.,  one  of 
Manchester's  officers,  '  passing  Hull-ward,  for  relief  of  his 
wearisomeness,  found  all  places  possessed  with  the  noise  of 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Parliament's  forces.     But  nothing 
so,  God  be  thanked!'    The  first  intelligence  of  the  true 
result  of  the  battle  reached  Hull  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd, 
while  the  people  were  assembled  in  the  church  to  keep  a 
day  of  himiiliation  for  the  success  of  their  army ;   and  in 
time  of  humiliation  the   preacher  read  to  them  from   the 
pulpit  a  letter  from  Lord  Fairfax  to  the  Mayor  of  Hull, 
which  ran  in  these  words :  '  Mr.  Mayor ;  after  a  dark  cloud, 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  shew  the  sunshine  of  His  glory  in 
victory  over  his  enemies,  who  are  driven  into  the  walls  of 
York,  many  of  their  chief  officers  slain,  and  all  their  ordnance 
and  ammunition  taken,  with  small  loss  (I  praise  Gt)d)  on  our 
side.     This  is  all  I  can  now  write ;  resting  your  assured  Fer- 
DiNANDO  Fairfax.'     The  letter  bore  the  date  of  the  2nd  of 
July  (a  proof  that  Lord  Fairfax  had  returned  to  the  engage- 
ment the  same  evening),  '  and  it  caused  such  tears  for  joy  as 
is  not  to  be  believed,  if  I  should  express  it.'     The  mayor 
immediately  transmitted  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the   Com- 
mittee  of  both  Kingdoms  at  London,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
following   Friday.      But   the   Royalists    (especially   in    the 
prisons)  swore  it  was  a  forged  thing.    On  Saturday,  however, 
came   a  letter  from  the  Earl   of  Manchester  (dated  from 
Marston   on  the  3rd)   'to    a  great  personage^'  confirming 
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most  of  the  particulan.  Bat  the  Royaliate  still  refused  to 
give  credence  to  the  news.  Meanwhile  at  Aberdeen^  on 
Sunday,  the  7th  of  July,  a  fast  was  kept ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  in  the  indignant  words  of  Spalding,  '  the  king 
and  his  posteritie  proyit  for,  the  qnein  prayit  for;  but  no 
prayer  to  confound  the  armyes  raisit  against  him,  hot  rather 
prayit  for  thair  good  succes.  Strange  to  sie  sic  fastis  and 
prayerisi'  'Upon  the  bak  of  this  humiliation,'  he  con- 
tinues, 'and  about  the  i2tb  of  July,  thair  com  word  to 
Abirdene,  that  upon  Tuysday,  the  a  of  July,  that  day,  bat- 
tell  was  foughten,  as  ye  have.  The  victorie,  with  gryte  blood, 
indynit  to  the  Parliamentia  syde,  and  Pnnce  Hobart  feir- 
follie  rontit,  as  wes  publictlie  declairit,  out  of  our  pulpit,  be 
Mr.  Williame  Strathauchin,  saying,  the  Lord  prevenit  oure 
fasting  by  giving  [that]  oure  army,  the  same  day  of  oure  fast, 
wes  giving  thankis  to  God  for  tbwr  victory.' 

The  Earl  of  Manchester's  letter  states  that,  'divers  we 
have  wounded,  among  whom  it  much  troubleth  me  to  tell 
you  of  my  cousin  Sidney,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
but  yet  he  is  very  hearty.'  This  was  the  celebrated  Algernon 
Sidney,  who  received  several  wounds,  but  none  dangerous; 
'  these  wounds  cured,  will  be  scars  of  honour.'  Oliver 
in  this  engagement  lost  -his  nephew.  Captain  Valentine 
Walton,  whose  leg  was  obliged  to  be  amputated, '  whereof  he 
died.'  'The  poor  wounded  youth  would  have  to  lie  on  the 
field  at  Marston  while  the  battle  was  fought.'  It  was  then 
that  Cromwell  addressed  to  Colonel  Walton  the  letter  from 
which  I  have  already  made  one  quotation.  The  following 
are  the  terms  in  which  Oliver  speaks  of  the  success  of  his 
troops  in  the  battle :  '  Truly  England  and  the  Church  of 
God  hatb  had  a  great  favour  irom  the  Lord,  in  this  great 
victory  given  unto  us,  such  as  the  like  never  was  since  this 
war  began.  It  had  all  the  evidences  of  an  absolute  victory 
obtained  by  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  the  godly  party  prin- 
cipally. We  never  charged  but  we  routed  the  enemy.  The 
left  wing,  wluch  I  commanded,  being  our  own  horse,  saviug 
a  few  Scots  in  our  rear,  beat  all  the  prince's  borse.  God 
made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords.  We  charged  their 
regimenta  of  foot  with  our  horse,  and  routed  all  we  charged. 
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Tlie  particulars  I  cannot  relate  now ;  but  I  believe,  of  twenty 
thousand,  the  prince  hath  not  four  thousand  left.  Give  glory, 
all  the  glory  to  God.'  Of  course  York  surrendered  almost 
immediately  afterwards  to  the  Parliament's  armies,  which 
then  separated  again,  Manchester,  Cromwell,  and  Crawford 
returning  to  Lincolnshire. 

Great  disputes  arose  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
several  armies  in  the  battle ;  and  the  Scots  met  with  an  unfair 
share  of  obloquy  for  the  flight  of  their  centre.  We  have 
seen,  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  real  events  of  the  battle, 
that  the  fault  of  the  misadventure  of  the  Roundheads,  on  the 
right  and  in  the  centre,  lies  with  the  army  of  the  FaLrfiues, 
and  not  with  the  Scots,  who  struggled  most  gallantly  against 
the  odds  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  success  of  the 
Cavaliers  in  this  part  of  the  field  is  attributable,  partly,  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  but  still  more  to  Newcastle's 
brave  Whitecoats,  the  heroes  of  the  day  on  the  Royalist  side. 
David  Leslie,  we  have  seen,  with  his  troops  of  horse  backed 
Cromwell's  charges  with  spirit  and  resolution,  though  his 
numbers  were  too  small  for  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  success  of  the  Roundheads  on  that  side.  Crom- 
well's party  got  tlie  start  in  the  account  of  the  news  in  London, 
'  ilajor  Harrison,'  the  celebrated  major-general  of  later 
years,  coming  up  with  Manchester's  despatc*hes  before  any 
other  tidings  arrived.  The  next  who  came  was  Captain 
Stewart,  who  brouglit  up  some  of  the  captured  colours,  and 
gave  the  version  of  the  Scotch.  I  have  endeavoured  to  weigh 
fairly  each  against  the  other,  giving  credit  to  each  narrator 
as  to  the  locality  of  his  own  division,  and  the  enemy  with 
whom  his  division  was  immediately  engaged ;  but  distrusting 
him,  unless  when  confirmed  by  other  accounts,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  success  or  defeat  of  either  side  in  that  quarter. 
All  accounts  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  battle  agree 
in  praising  Oliver  Cromwell,  though  of  course  in  diflerent 
degrees,  according  to  their  religious  and  political  bearings ; 
it  is  only  the  CraAvfords  who  whispered  "a  story  of  his 
cowardice  in  the  willing  ears  of  Holies,  which  they  dared  not 
repeat  openly  during  all  the  recriminations  between  the 
major-general  and  Cromwell  in  the  ensuing  months.     This 
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alone,  if  any  proof  were  needed  on  sucli  a  point,  would  be 
snificient  to  discredit  the  story. 

On  Thursday,  the  i8th  of  July,  a  solemn  thanksgiving-day 
was  kept,  by  order  of  the  Parliament.  '  The  acknowledg- 
ment, oblation,  and  due  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy  and 
goodness  to  us,'  say  the  old  newspapersj  '  was  in  every  parish 
church  and  chapel  within  the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  the 
Parliament  humbly  offered;  the  minister  of  every  such  parish 
that  day  serving  the  cure  relating  some  certainties  (by  way  of 
encouragement  and  stirring  up  our  devotions)  of  the  undoubted 
victory.'  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  the  celebrated  Scotch 
preacher,  in  particular,  in  his  sermon  before  the  Parliament, 
urged  on  their  attention  the  wonderful  providence  by  which 
that  which  they  had  thought  to  be  the  greatest  misfortune, 
the  relieving  of  York  by  Prince  Rupert's  array,  had  turned 
out  the  greatest  blessing,  by  emptying  that  city  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  enabling  them  to  crush  them  at  one 
blow  in  the  open  field.  '  The  morning  divine  service  being 
past,  from  every  fort  about  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster was  heard  the  big  voice  of  the  cannon  echoing  in  the 
air;  the  bells  kept  their  time  and  tune  as  partners  in  our 
joy ;  and  upon  Paul's  steeple  was  seen  one  of  the  colours  won 
and  brought  from  the  enemy,  bravely  displayed.  The  night 
afforded  us  the  pleasure  of  bonfires  builded  by  the  cost  and 
affection  of  the  lovers  of  religion  and  goodness.  Thus  to  the 
utter  disheartening  (I  hope)  of  all  the  Malignant  crew,  we 
measured  out  our  time  and  joy  with  the  truth,  of  the 
conquest.'* 

'  H;  chisf  anUtoritiea  for  the  fbregtdng  account  of  the  battle  ira, '  Letter  to 
the  Committee  of  the  two  KiIlgdom^'  ligLed  Levea,  Fur&x,  MuicheBter,  Ac, 
from  tbe  leaguer  befiire  York,  July  6,  1644,  inierted  in  Jimmali  of  Lordt, 
Jnly  10  i  tbe '  Lift  of  fh«  thrice  noblt.  Ugh,  and  pnutattt  Prince,  Wiliiam 
Cavmtditi,  Duln,  Marquit,  and  Sari  of  NmecattU,  ^c.  Sfc.,  by  the  thrice 
noble,  Uliutriooi,  and  eicelleat  Princew  Margaret,  Dachea*  of  Newcaatle,  bis 
wife,'  4to.  LoDcL  1673  ;  Diary,  Ac  by  Sir  Henry  Slingsb;  j  FiUrlili's  Shurt 
Mtmoriait,  pnbliihed  in  tbe  Sovitri  TracU ;  Carte's  Iitttert  of  Ormond ;  ■  the 
variooi  letten  and  acooonti  of  eyewitneaaea  in  the  newipapera  and  among  the 
Sing'*  PamphUU  in  tbe  Britiah  Mnaenm;  D'Ewee"  Journal  (for  One  of 
Wataon'a  lettara) ;  and  Warbnrton's  Snperi  and  Iha  Cai>alitrt,  fbr  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  Boyaliat  foroea ;  Carlyle'a  Letten  tjf  Cromwell,  for  the  letter  to 
Walton,  and  the  rderence  to  tbe  paaaage  in  Carte'*  Orvumd  Leileri. 
Modem  aoconnt*  are  worthleai. 


X. 


CAVALIER  AND  ROUNDHEAD  LETTERS : 

A.  D.    1645. 

THE  smrender  of  Essex's  army  to  the  king,  on  the  ist  of 
September,  1644,  threw  nearly  the  whole  of  the  West  of 
England  into  the  hands  of  the  Cavaliers.  Plymouth,  Taunton, 
Weymouth,  and  one  or  two  smaller  places,  alone  stood  out 
for  the  Parliament ;  and  these  were  all  besieged  or  threatened 
by  the  Royalists.  Robert  Blake,  who  had  ^tinguished  him- 
self in  the  preceding  June  by  his  defence  of  Lyme,  was  now 
the  mainstay  of  Taunton ;  but  the  place,  which  was  almost  an 
open  town,  was  in  the  greatest  danger  ."^  In  December  it  had 
been  temporarily  relieved  by  a  force  under  Major-general  John 
Holbome  and  Colonel  Vandruske,  but  was  now  blocked  up 
again ;  first,  by  Colonel  Wyndham,  the  former  governor  for 
the  king  (whose  house  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity),  and 
afterwards  by  George  Goring,  now  known  as  Lord  Goring, 
and  Sir  Richard  Gren\ille.  A  council  of  war  under  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales,  comprising  Culpeper  (now  also  made  a  lord), 
Hyde  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  and  Capel,  sat  at  Bristol, 
and  was.in  constant  communication  with  Goring.  The  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  27th  of  February,  1645,  ordered  Oliver  Crom- 
well to  join  Sir  William  Waller,  and  march  with  him,  as 
second  in  command,  to  the  relief  of  Taunton  and  Melcombe- 
Regis.  The  latter  place  relieved  itself,  and  Taunton  was  saved 
from  immediate  destruction  by  this  expedition ;  but  it  resulted 
in  little  else,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  forces  of  WaUer 
and  Cromwell.     The  following  letters  explain  themselves : — 

[To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commona,'] 

Sir, — ^Tliese  lines  are  to  certify  you  that,  upon  intelligence  that  Colonel  Long 
lay  with  his  regiment  about  the  Lavingtons,  I  marched  from  Andover,  on 
Monday  last,  to  Amesbury,  and  there  refreshing  my  troops  till  midnight,  I 

*  See  Mt.  Hepworth.  Dixon's  Uoheri  Blake. 
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■dvuiMd  frotn  thence  in  three  puiie> :  the  fint,  comiMnded  try  Oenenl  Crom- 
well, fell  in  between  tluMe  qouten  and  the  Devizei ;  the  Mcood.  canunanded 
by  Sir  Hardreas  Waller,  fell  in  tt  Trowbridge,  to  cat  off  their  retreat  Uiwarda 
Bath  and  tluiae  parti  j  with  the  tlurd  I  fell  in  at  LaTington.  It  wu  mj  fortune 
to  Sad  an  emptj  form,  the  enemy  bein^  drawn  off  to  Weatbnry  and  Steeple 
AahUm ;  bat  the  reet  had  better  fortune,  and  in  the  end  1  bad  my  ihare  too. 
Cromwell  lighted  npon  two  troojn  at  Poteme,  Sir  Hardr.  Waller  upon  the  reet 
of  the  regiment  at  Wettbory  and  Steeple  Aihton ;  who  beat  the  enemy  in  npoa 
my  quarter,  where  my  regiment  lighted  npon  them.  Of  400  horee  there  escaped 
not  30.  The  colonel  and  moat  of  the  officers,  with  300  soldiers,  taken  prisoners, 
with  abmit  340  horses  and  good  store  of  arms.  BUaaed  be  the  Lord  fbr  this 
iDcceai,  which  I  hope  will  be  the  earnest  of  a  further  mercy.  I  was  infbrced  to 
relredl  onr  horse  here,  after  this  tinlsome  march  and  service  in  the  worst  ways 
and  haaest  weather  that  ever  1  saw.  t  am  this  day  marching  towards  Hol- 
bome  to  jcMD  with  him,  so  soon  as  pcwibly  I  can.  I  have  no  more  to  add  but 
that  I  am,  4c.,  WojXUf  W*ii«E. 

Wert  Lavington,  13  March,  l644[s].» 

Sir  "William  Waller,  in  his  Recollections,  speaking  of  this 
beating  up  of  Colonel  Long's  quarters,  as  he  terms  it,  in 
which  Cromwell's  horse  did  such  good  service,  says,  '  and  here 
I  cannot  but  mention  the  wonder  which  I  have  oft  times 
had  to  see  this  eagle  in  his  eirey;  he  [Cromwell]  at  this  time 
had  never  shewn  extraordinary  parts  [of  course  this  is  a  simply 
absurd  statement] ;  nor  do  I  think  that  Ae  did  himte(f  believe 
that  he  had  them ;  for,  althottffi  he  wot  blunt,  he  did  not 
bear  Ainuelf  mth  pride  or  disdain.  At  an  officer  he  mat 
obedient,  and  did  never  dispute  my  orders,  nor  argue  upon 
them.^  He  did  indeed  seem  to  have  great  cunning;  and 
whilst  he  was  cautious  of  his  own  words  (not  putting  forth 
too  many,  lest  they  should  betray  his  thoughts),  he  made 
others  talk,  until  he  had,  as  it  were,  sifted  them,  and  known 
their  moat  intimate  designs.  A  notable  instance  was  his 
discovering  in  one  short  conversation  with  one  Captain  Giles 
(a  great  favourite  with  the  Lord-general,  and  whom  he  most 
confided  in)  that,  although  his  words  were  full  of  zeal,  and 
bis  actione  seemingly  brave,  that  his  heart  was  not  with 
the  cause;  and,  in  fine,  this  man  did  shortly  after  join  the 
enemy  at  Oxford,  with  three-and-twenty  stout  fellows.  One 
other  instance  I  will  here  set  down,  being  of  the  same  sort 
as  to  his  cunning. 

'  When  I  took  the  Lord  Kercy  [the  Henry  Percy  of  the 


•  The  Wfekly  Aceomnl,  March  13—19,  "545- 
t  The  reasons  given  by  Waller  for  Cromwell's  nncoosdousnesa  of  his  genius 
tSatd  u  a  cnriona  window  into  hit  own  character. 
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army  plot]  at  Andover  [on  this  westward  march]  ^  having  at 
that  time  an  inconvenient  distemper^  I  desired  Colonel 
Cromwell  to  entertain  him  with  some  civility;  who  did 
afterwards  tell  me^  that  amongst  those  whom  we  took  with 
him  (being  about  thirty)  there  was  a  youth  of  so  fiedr  a 
countenance  that  he  doubted  of  his  condition ;  and^  to  con- 
firm himself^  willed  him  to  sing^  which  he  did  with  such  a 
daintiness^  that  Cromwell  scrupled  not  to  say  to  Lord  Piercy 
that,  being  a  warrior,  he  did  wisely  to  be  accompanied  by 
Amazons.  On  which  that  lord,  in  some  confusion,  did 
acknowledge  that  she  was  a  damsel/^ 

For  my  Hon^-  Friend  William  Lenihall,  JEtquire,  Speaker  of  the  Souse  of 

Commons,  hmnbUf  present  this. 

Sir, — I  have  not  been  wanting  to  advertise  the  CommSS  of  the  two  king- 
doms from  time  to  time  of  my  proceedings ;  and  now,  npon  my  return  hither,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  let  yon  (with  all  humbleness)  know  in  what  condition  I  am. 
Our  duty  and  marches  have  been  extreme,  so  that  we  are  here  a  tired  company, 
and  necessitated  to  make  some  stay  for  our  refreshing.  Lieutenant-genenl 
Cromwell,  I  presume,  is  this  day  joinied  with  Migor-general  Holbome,  for  he  was 
last  night  at  Birport  [Bridport].  I  hope  General  Goring's  drawing  down  after  me 
towards  Mere,  and  leaving  Grmifield  [Grenville]  with  his  and  Barklye's  forces  at 
and  about  Chard,  may  afford  our  forces  some  good  opportunity.  I  have  sent  an  ex- 
press with  all  speed  after  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  to  know  where  and  how  I 
may  join  with  him,  and  I  shall  apprehend  the  first  opportunity  to  do  it.  I  cannot 
but  advertise  you,  that  since  my  coming  hither  I  have  observed  a  great  smoke  of 
discontent  rising  among  the  officers.  I  pray  God  no  fiame  break  out — [Three 
lines  carefully  blotted  out].  The  ground  of  all  is,  the  extremity  of  want  that 
is  among  them,  indeed,  in  an  insupportable  measure.  I  humbly  tender  the 
consoa  hereof  to  you,  and  rest,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser\'ant 

William  Walleb. 

Bingwood,  27  March,  i645.t 

CuLPEPER  writes  to  Goking  from  Bristol  (27th  March, 
i^45i  '  4  after  diner') : — 

This  day  T  received  your  lordship's  from  Shafton  by  Sir  Thos.  Hooper,  of 
the  26th  of  this  month,  wherein  yr.  lordship  expresseth  yr.  resolution  to  join 
with  the  enemy  to  decide  the  business  of  the  West,  if  he  rest  within  a  day  and 


♦  Recollections,  by  General  Sir  William  Waller,  p.  1 24 ;  quoted  m  Seward's 
Anecdotes  of  Distinguished  Persons,  &c.  6th  ed.  1 798,  vol.  i.  pp.  357-8.  The 
editor  speaks  of  these  Recollections  as  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Poetry  of  Anna 
Matilda,  l2mo,  1 788;  but  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  meet  with  the  work, 
and  should  be  very  grateful  to  any  one  who  can  assist  me  in  the  search.  It  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  Waller's  indication,  a  very  dull,  and  not  very 
valuable  book. 

f  Tanner  MSS^  (Bodleian)  60,  part  i.  pp.  15-16. 
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I  half  of  JDD,  wch.  hii  Highnen  fbllj  oooaeBteth  to ;  and  that  yr.  Idahip. 
intendetb  to  go  on  in  the  conne  agreed  opon  conctning  Taunton,  if  the  oppor- 
tDDit;  of  the  foimer  «hd.  not  preient  jou.  ConMrning  the  Sttcat  place  to 
qoarter  the  borae  wch.  are  to  sta;  beUnd,  and  the  fitttat  place  to  flght  in,  tn 
ctue  Waller  ahall  march  towardi  joa,  before  jr.  qnarten  ahidl  be  settled  before 
Taonton,  it  is  wholly  reftrred  to  yr.  lordahip'i  judgment  upon  the  place.  The 
chancellor  [Hyde]  grumbles  that  he  receiveth  no  cgpker,  and  sajMhytni  hav» 
mitch  more  teit%re  than  \e  dla^A— »believe  him  as  you  please.* 
For  the  Lord  Goring  at  Strng^bury  [ShaAeaburj]. 


My  Lord, — Bj  this  encloaed  ertiact  (the  effect  wbof.  we  hope  S''  L.  D. 
bulb  despatched  to  yr.  Idp.  the  last  night)  yr,  Idp.  will  conclude  that  the  bniiuess 
of  the  West  is  like  to  come  to  a  quick  issue,  and,  if  accidents  be  prevented,  we 
cannot  bnt  b(q>e  a  good  one.  The  dangers  wbicb  we  apprehend  by  those  acddents 
are,  that  S*'  Richard  Orenvile  nuy  be  oppreaaed  before  yr.  ldsp.'s  approach  to  hii 
sucoooT,  or  that  he  retiring  tow*'  Eieter,  the  garrisons  at  Lamport  [LangportJ, 
Boroogh  [Bridgwater?],  and  Ilchester  may  be  in  danger  by  the  enemy  on  their 
badis.  The  means  to  prevent  both  is  conceiTed  to  be  yr.  Idshp/a  very  speedy 
march  to  the  Wcet,  with  all  yr.  foroes,  whereby  probably  yon  on  the  one  tdde,  and 
S*-  lUchard  Orenvile  on  the  other,  orbothjoined,  may  take  the  advantage  to  Qnieh 
the  work  with  Cromwell  and  Vandrosse  [Vandniske},  before  Waller's  foot  he 
hopeth  for  can  bejoinedwithhimandadvAnced  to  them.  Tbebunness  of  Taonton 
we  concdve  is  not  to  be  flirther  thought  upon  until  the  decision  of  a  battle  shall 
give  it  you  withont  a  nege ;  only  when  yr.  army  shall  be  about  Ilchester,  if  S'^ 
Ric.  Orenvile  shall  be  salh  in  a  proper  post,  and  Cromwell  and  the  Taunton  force* 
w'^  the  new  landed  men  ooatinue  about  DcaaetaMr^  there  m^y  be  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  surprise  and  bum  tbo  town  in  yr.  way  to  jmu  with  Orenvile 
or  with  a  party.  These  particulars  are  only  named  to  yr.  Idp.,  to  whom  his 
Highness  referreth  the  sole  judgment,  with  great  assurance  iti  yr  Idp.'s  wisdom 
and  conduct.  Tliis  use  will  be  made  of  the  propoaition  fbr  TsimCou,  that  thereby 
the  victuals  provided  by  the  Comti  at  Bridgwater  and  Lamport  will  be  vel^ 
seasonable  for  the  snppty  of  yonr  army  when  yon  sh^  come  near  those  parts, 
■nd  we  shall  moat  earnestly  press  them  to  use  all  possible  diligence  in  increasiag 
the  stores  of  provisions  to  be  sent  &om  the  esst  of  Somerset  to  those  mago- 
lines.  This  is  all  I  have  in  charge  to  offer  to  yr.  Idp.,  to  *rch.  I  shall  only  add 
my  Mai  fbr  yr.  lordship's  glorious  victory  over  these  bold  rebels,  wch.  if  it 
happens,  yr.  Idp.  will  thereby  put  his  Maty.'s  a&irs  in  the  West  into  an  excel- 
lent condition.  Ac.  JoHM  Cvuspkb. 

Bristol,  ]8th  of  March,  1643. 

[P.S.]  My  lord,  if  the  forces  of  Taanton,  Cromwell,  and  the  Weymouth 
men  shall  march  tow**-  Winbome  to  join  with  Waller,  they  will  thereby  pve 
Sir  Ric  Orenvile  liberty  to  bnrn  Taunton  without  rasiitance,  and  afds.  with  all 
the  western  forces  may  march  after  them  tow''-  Evil  [Teovil]  and  Wine  Caonton 
[Wincanton],  where  the  wont  that  can  happen  will  be  a  &ir  field  with  them  in 
SDch  groond  as  yon  will  chuse — the  advantage  of  provisions  in  Somersetshire 
being  yra.,  and  they  having  nothing  but  hard  eaten  quarters  left  them.f 


•  TiHHtar  M8S.  (Bodlman)  60.  part  i.  pp.  19-30. 
t  lb.  re-  37* 
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Sxtraetfrom  a  Letter  qftheilik  Marek,  i6A^Jhm  Sib  Lswn  Drm 
to  the  LoBD  CuLnEFSB^yVofn  Sherbamme, 

My  Lord, — I  came  this  mormng  from  Chard  from  Sir  Ric.  Grenyile,  who  hath 
all  this  night  been  in  amu,  and  is  drawn  away  this  morning  toYrarda  Exeter 
upon  this  occasion.  The  enemy  npon  Tuesday  last  drew  out  idl  theb  horse  and 
foot  to  the  number  of  near  2000  men  out  of  Taunton*  leaving  behind  them 
not  above  two  or  three  hundred  men  at  the  most  in  the  castle,  and  marched  m 
the  night  to  Azminster,  near  Lime,  where  Cromwell  b  joined  with  them  with 
14  or  1500  horse  more,  stealing  down  by  gpreat  marches  by  the  sea-side.  And 
to  these  forces  a  new  recruit  is  added  of  1500  foot  wch.  landed  yesterday  at 
Weymouth,  whereof  I  have  very  oertun  intelligence.  So  that  S*'  Ric.  Grenvile 
is  likely  to  be  in  a  very  hard  condition,  and  the  West  much  endangered,  unless 
some  speedy  assistance  be  given  him  by  my  Lord  Qoring.  The  condition  of  our 
affiurs  is  much  altered  by  the  unexpected  uniting  of  their  forces^  and  it  will 
therefore  neceaaarily  require  a  change  of  the  former  resohitians.* 

For  the  Lord  Goring.     SM,  htut,  poH-kast,  two  in  the  afternoon.     For  his 

Majesti/'s  special  service.    John  Culpeper. 

My  Lord, — Just  as  this  other  letter  was  ready  to  be  closed  yr.  ldp.'8  of  the 
27th  from  Shafton  came  to  us,  w^  the  enclosed  copies  of  the  letters  intercepted 
by  Sir  W"**  Ogle  (by  wch.  we  are  awakened  w****  apprehensions  of  designs  upon  this 
place,  whereof  we  were  not  over  secure  before),  and  the  sad  news  of  yr.  ldp.*8 
indisposition  in  health.  Truly,  my  lord,  we  are  extremely  troubled  at  it,  yet 
hope  this  intelligence  (wch.  wUl  occasion  sudden  action)  wUl  be  the  beat  cordial 
for  yr.  recovery,  and  then  we  are  sure  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  presence  of 
any  from  hence  in  the  army,  &c.  &c  JoHH  Culpbpbb. 

Bristol,  the  28th  of  March,  1645. 

There  is  order  taken  for  a  ton  of  match  to  be  at  Lamport  ready  for  yr.  Idp. 
iiix)n  Sunday  night.  We  made  hard  shift  to  get  it  up,  and  hope  within  a  week 
n  ton  more  will  be  ready,  to  be  sent  firom  hence  as  yr.  Idp.  shall  order.f 

For  the  Bt.  Honhle.  the  Lord  Ooring,  Oenl,  qf  his  Maty*s  Horse.     Maste, 
post-haste.     For  his  Maty's  especial  affairs.     Oeorge  JHgbye. 

Oxf.  March  29,  1645. 

Dear  General, — I  have  often  writ  to  you  since  1  heard  from  3'ou,  and  we  live 
here  in  gt.  ignorance  of  wliat  you  are  doing.  If  you  can  settle  those  coun- 
ties in  any  convenient  time,  so  as  that  the  forces  of  those  parts  may  march 
tow****  the  enemy's  quarters  one  way,  at  the  same  time  that  Pr.  Bupert^s 
army  will  be  ready  to  do  it  another,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  comfortable 
campaign  of  it ;  for  the  king  will  be  ready  within  a  fortnight  at  furthest  to  take 
the  field  with  an  army  of  at  least  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot,  Pr.  Rupert 
writing  the  cheerfuUest,  and  with  the  most  confidence  of  the  goodness  of  his 
men  that  I  have  known  him  do  at  any  time.  The  rebels'  distractions  are 
great,  and  their  levies  for  their  new  army  very  slow.  And  the  king's  affairs  do 
prosper  so  in  Scotlaiid,|  as  we  have  rather  reason  to  hope  for  friends  than  to  fear 
more  enemies  from  thence.  And  from  beyond  sea  w^e  grow  now  pretty  certain 
of  considerable  supports. 

Dear  general,  I  have  nothing  to  add  but  to  conjure  you  to  beware  of  de- 


♦  Tanner  MSS.  (Bodleian)  60,  part  i.  p.  25.  t  lb.  pp.  29-30. 

X  Montrose  was  now  in  full  career  of  success. 
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banehei ;  then  flj  hither  report!  of  the  libert;  joq  give  youraelf,  mach  to  jonr 
diMdTuittge  ;  and  ;oa  hare  unemiee  who  uv  apt  to  nuke  ow  of  it. 

I  uD  joar  aunt  &ithfiil  humble  servant 

OEOBftE  DlOBTI. 

I  bare  unt  fbr  m;  hones  and  Mtrvants  to  Sherborne,  wch.  miut  ipedall;  be 
here  by  nich  a  daj  ai  I  have  appinnt«d  them,  or  I  shall  not  knoir  how  to  wait 
apon  Uie  kbig.     It  tbey  shall  nead  it^  pra;  ijbrd  them  a  convoy.* 

Ibr  ti»  Si.  SoniU.  the  Lord  Ooriitg.     SatU,  Aaile,  pott-loHt. 

For  Am  Mafj/.'i  ttptciat  lenUre. 

Hy  Lord, — We  are  very  glad  of  yr.  Idp.'a  mcceaa  upon  Cromwell'*  borse.t 

bot  not  witbont  trouble  for  the  fulnre  [P]  at  your  rendeivons,  wch.  himlered  yr. 

Idp.  t^  so  fall  and  happy  a  victory  aa  otherwiie  the  deaign  wu  capable  of,  kc. 

JOKB  CULPISSR. 

Bristol,  3i>t  Marrh,  1645,  5  of  the  clock. 

[P.8.]  My  b)rd,  if  yon  give  the  rebels  a  good  bang,  I'll  be  content  to  lose 
■  month'a  pay  to  yon  at  ptqoett.  Yr.  most  horable  servant 

AsTHVK  C*PBL,J 


Hy  Lord, — This  mondng,  immediately  before  the  recapt  of  yr.  Idp.'a  from 
Newton,  we  were  advertised  by  S'-  Charles  BerkBley*(rom  Braton  that  Waller 
wai  qnaitered  the  last  night  at  Shafteabory,  and  Cromwell  at  SUnnister,  and 
some  of  their  hone  at  Wlne-Cannton.  So  that,  comparing  this  intelligence 
with  the  advice  ment'  in  yr.  Idp.'s  two  last  letters  touching  the  Snsaei  foot 
oome  up  to  Waller,  thar  strength  in  Doreheater,  when  yr.  Idp.  was  near  them, 
and  thrir  fi>rce  rince  landed,  we  look  npon  the  enemy  as  joined  in  a  body, 
containing  Waller's  hone  and  dngoons,  Cromwell's  horse,  the  Sussex  and  new 
Ijmded  fbot,  and  the  hone  and  foot  flvm  Taunton.  Thus  jcrioed.  their  desigu 
probably  will  be  together  to  march  tow'*-  tbe  cnst  of  Somersetshire,  and 
there  to  take  their  adyintage  npoo  Bath  or  this  city,  upon  the  hopes  of  a  party 
within  it,  or  to  fall  npon  yr.  Idp.'s.  quarters,  before  9''  Richard  Orenvile  can  be 
joined  to  you  (for  we  believe  they  amnot  long  aatsist  in  the  qaarters  where  they 
are).  In  rither  of  thoae  casea,  we  leave  it  to  yr.  Idp.'s  oonrideration,  whether 
Sir  Richard  Grenvile  may  safely  engage  before  Taunton  by  way  of  approach, 
wch.  is  like  to  take  up  ten  days'  lime  to  finish  the  work ;  whereas,  if  Sir  R.  O. 
only  look  upon  it  in  his  paiMge  towds.  yr.  Idsp.,  and  govern  himself  as  he  shall 
find  cause  near  the  place,  witbont  an;  such  formal  engagement,  we  shall  not 
despair  that  either  by  compaation  or  (brco  he  ma;  be  master  of  the  town ; 
and  shall  be  well  satisiGed  that  he  may  be  so  early  with  or  near  jr.  Idp,  as  may 
prevent  both  the  other  mischieli;  and  yr  Idp.  baring  thus  joined  Orenvile  to 
you,  we  conceive  it  to  be  wished  that  the  enemy  wd,  engage  before  aoy  place 
of  strei^h  in  then  parts,  or  adventnre  amongst  the  fkstnessea  of  Somersetshire 
•0  fiu' flrem  their  retreats,  Ac  Jk. 

JOHlf  CTrLPBPIB.§ 
Bristol,  I  of  April,  1645. 

•  Ibamsr  M3S.  (Bodlinan)  60,  part  i.  pp.  35^. 

f  nw  inference  in  the  letter  is  to  •  surprise  of  Cromwell's  quart«n  at 
'  Chiloitbrd'  in  tbe  night.  Cromwell  had  nily  a  tUrd  of  the  force  of  the 
Boyalista,  bat  offered  battle,  which  was  declined  Cromwell  then  retreated  in 
perfect  order  to  Bingwood. 

J  rarnm-  JfSS.  (Bodlman)  60,  part  i.  pp.  38-9.  g  lb.  pp.  42.3. 
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Ibr  5fr.  LdMp. 

Bristol,  2nd  April.  la  of  the  clock. 
My  Lord, — Tonr  Idp.  will  give  me  leave  to  congratulate  yr.  good  success  near 
Wincaanton,  with  this  opinion  that  this  and  the  fonner  impression  on  the  rebels 
near  Dorchester  will  prove  much  more  advantageous  to  yon  than  the  business 
itself  at  the  first  sight  may  seem  to  import.  My  Id.,  it  will  not  only  give  life 
to  yr.  own  men,  and  discourage  their's,  but  soe  scatter  their  lamely-pieced  up 
body,  that  many  of  them  will  find  an  occanon  (though  yr.  ldp.'s  activity  upon 
them  be  the  true  one)  to  scatter  and  visit  their  friends  in  the  east,  espedally 
when  the  fiitigue  of  the  duty  (wch.  this  example  will  put  them  to)  and  their 
short  commons  shall  be  their  hourly  remembrancers.  Upon  discourse  with  Mr. 
Goring  we  find  that  the  enemy  is  not  by  much  so  strong  in  a  body  as  yr.  former 
intellig^ce  (men**  in  yr.  ld.'s  letters)  gave  him  to  be.  Therefbre  yr.  lordship 
will  think  fit  to  consider  of  the  parlars  offered  to  you  from  thence  yesterday,  as 
superstructures  upon  that  foundation.  All  that  was  thereby  pointed  at  was 
such  an  umted  strength  with  yr.  Idp.  as  might  be  suff*  to  chase  Waller  out  of 
these  parts  (with  the  loss  of  some  of  his  g^y  feathers),  except  his  courage  w<* 
adventure  upon  the  second  part  of  Boundway- Downs.*  If  yr.  Idp.  upon  the 
whole  matter  find  the  forces  sufficiently  strong  for  the  work,  it  w**  be  pity  to 
disorder  yr.  other  design.  But  if  an  addition  w'  make  it  a  sure  game,  perhaps 
yr.  Idp.  will  rather  choose  to  defer  the  storm  (I  mean  by  way  of  approach), 
than  lose  an  happy  opportunity  over  the  only  army  the  rebels  have  on  foot  in 
the  south,  &c.  &C.  •  John  CuLPEPEiut 

[To  the  Bf'  Hon.  the  Lord  Goring.'] 

My  Lord,— The  prince  hath  this  day  written  to  Sir  Bichard  Grenvile  to  use  all 
possible  diligence  in  the  business  of  Taunton  according  to  yr.  ldp.'s  orders  sent 
him,  and  to  give  his  Highness  frequent  advertisements  of  his  progress  in  that 
service,  the  wch.  as  we  shall  receive  them  shall  be  speedily  conveyed  to  yr.  Idp. 
By  this  enclosed  copy  yr.  Idp.  will  see  where  S'*  Bichard  Grenvile  was  upon 
Wedn^  last,  so  that  we  conceive  he  is  now  about  his  work  near  the  town ;  and 
yr.  Idp.  having  taken  so  good  care  for  the  safety  of  his  rear,  we  cannot  but 
hope  for  good  success  in  that  important  business.  Waller's  retreat,  ment**  in 
yr.  Idp.'s  second  letter,  received  the  last  night,  is  not  beyond  our  expectation, 
neither  w**  it  be  strange  to  us  to  hear  that  after  two  such  handsome  brushes 
yr.  Idp.  hath  lately  given  him,  a  great  part  of  his  men  should  scatter  and  struggle 
homewards.  It  is  very  hard  for  us  at  this  distance  to  make  any  useful  con- 
jectures how  Waller  i^Hll  dispose  of  himself,  and  yr.  Idship.  only  can  judge  upon 
the  place,  upon  yr.  intelligence,  how  to  take  yr.  best  advantage  over  his  dis- 
tractions, &c.  John  Culpepeb.J 

Bristol,  4th  April,  1645,  4  of  the  clock. 

To  the  St,  Hon.  the  Lord  Goring,  Sfc.     John  Culpeper, 

My  Lord, — We  now  are  all  confirmed  that  yr.  Idp.  is  a  very  cruel  man. 
What,  to  be  upon  my  poor  countryman's  back§  so  fiercely  every  day  !  How  can 
yr.  Idp.  answer  it  to  yr.  good  nature  ?  Certainly  you  will  break  the  poor  man's 
heart,  and  then  you  will  have  no  more  fine  epistles  from  him.  Seriously  the 
jollity,  upon  the  good  news  from  your  army,  hath  spoiled  our  devotion  here  this 


*  An  allusion  to  Waller's  disastrous  defeat  in  1643. 
t  Tanner  MSS.  (Bodleian)  60,  part,  i.,  pp.  49-50.  J  lb.  p.  57. 

§  t.  e.  Waller's :  referring  to  some  night  surprises,  which  were  much  exag- 
gerated. 
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ds;,  fbr  weh.  uidjr.probiuitiotiof  Qood-Friday,  jonr  Idp.  rnoit  onedaj  uiswor. 
For  the  prewnt  I  am  eommantled  hj  tbe  prince  to  tell  jon  that,  if  yon  nn  flnd 
time  to-morrow  to  itart  hither  from  Weill  (where  we  hear  jou  are),  hiiHighnen 
will  tluuik  yoo  for  jr.  late  night  work.  Prince  Rupert,  likewise,  deured  me 
to  add  a  kind  inritation  from  him.  So  that  I  hope  I  may  conclade  that  we 
■hall  hare  the  hononr  to  see  you  to-morrow  here,  where  jpt.  Idp.  ihall  tind, 
amon^  many  other  of  yr.  ldp.'g  lervuita,  him  that  moat  bithfally  ia 

Yr.  ld»bip.'i  J.  C. 

Apr.  6,  1645,  Briitol,  Easter-day,  5  of  the  clock. 

TIw  former  intendetb  not  by  this  invitation  of  kindnev,  to  ei^oy  yr.  company 
except  yon  find  that  you  may  for  one  night  be  spared  fhun  yr.  army  without 
prqndice  to  it,  or  any  deug;n  yon  may  Lave  hcfbre  yoa  in  view.* 

Fory  H^-  Coll.  Edaard  Wialltii,  at  hit  quaritn,  iatU  lien. 
Sir, — I  demre  yon  to  be  with  all  my  troopea  and  Collonell  TOaet  hit  troopM 
alaoe  at  Wilton  at  a  rendevooi  by  In^ak  of  day  to-morrow  morning,  for  we 
heare  the  enemy  haJ<  a  dengn  npon  our  qnartert  to-morrow  morning. 
S"',  ]  am  y'-  cozen  &  lervant 


After  his  return  &om  his  western  expedition  with  Waller, 
Cromwell  was  appointed  to  several  special  services  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford  and  Abingdon. 

To  Ihs  .Sba^  T>  LenthaU,  Svf;  Bpeaktr  of  the  S.  of  C. 

Sir, — The  bone  that  went  towards  Bedfordshire  are  returned  to  Oxfbrd, 
being  diverted  by  Col.  Cromwell's  advanoo,  who,  with  Col.  Vermuden,  gave 
a  strong  alamm  thii  morning  to  Oxfbrd,  insomoch  as  his  Mty.'i  intended 
mareh  thit  day  was  stayed.  I  hope  within  a  day  or  two  yon  will  hear  more  of 
Col.  Cromwell,  there  being  other  teffM.  advancing  after  them.  If  the  train 
of  artillery  and  wagons  fumiuhed  with  victuals  to  attend  the  army  (without 
which  their  army  cannot  well  move)  be  not  speedily  provided,  the  army  cannot 
well  march.  Theconnties  areeatenup.  P.  Rupertis  still  in  Hereford^iire  and 
Honmooth ;  Col.  Massie  being  asristed  with  300  bone  from  Warwick,  &c.,  took 
2  pieces  of  ordnance  from  Winter,  and  a  place  he  was  fortitying. 

Windsor,  April  33,  13  at  nighty  Jo.  Rusrwobth. 

A  firagment  in  the  newspapers  contains  Cromwell's  report 
of  the  king's  having  left  Oxford  on  the  march  which  ended 
with  the  battle  of  Naseby. 

Saiurdagf  Mag  lolh.    Letleri  t&U  dag  frtim  JAeul.-gtneral  Cromwell  directed 

to  the  Speaker  of  the  Botue  of  Comaunu  to  thit  effect  :— 

^,— Upon  information  that  his  Majesty  waa  marched  ont  of  Oxford,  myself 

■   Tamer  USS.  (Bodleian)  60,  part  i.  pp.  63-3. 

f  Original  at  Helbury,  Dorset.     Printed  in  Neale's  Seatt,  Ac,  >nd  series, 

ToL  iv.     There  ia  a  letter  dated  at  i  o'clock  Ihe  mme  night  from  Cromwell  to 

F^i^tx  in  Carlyle's  Lettert  of  CronueeU  (edit.  1846),  vol.  i.  pp.  330-i. 

t  TaMter  MSS.  (Bodleian)  60,  part  i.  pp.  1 13-4. 
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and  Miyor-general  Browne  drew  iowirds  Hinton»  and  are  resolved  to  fbDow 
them,  for  (it's  tbougfat)  they  will  advance  to  Worocrter,  and  so  for  the  r^ef  of 
Chester.  We  desire  some  money  for  the  better  enoooragement  of  the  soldiers, 
and  a  proportioDable  meafore  of  ammanition  for  our  panning  after  the 
enemy,  Ac  [Subscribed] 

May  the  9th,  1645.  Olitxb  Cboicwxll.* 

For  ike  Lord  Oorinff,  thete  pmeni,  Sfe,  John  Culpeper, 

"Mj  Lord, — I  came  yesterday  from  Bridgwater  to  this  town ;  the  day  before 
from  the  trendies  before  (I  might  say  within)  Ttonton.  The  condition  I  left 
the  king's  forces  in  was  this :  Upon  Thursday  night  (before  I  came  thither) 
they  made  a  general  assault  at  7  of  the  dock,  woo  the  lines  in  one  place  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but,  notwithstanding,  could  not  form  their  barracadoes 
within  the  lines  that  night.  The  next  day  (Friday,  12  of  the  dock)  they  at- 
tempted another  part  of  the  lines,  and  carried  that  likewise ;  but  afterwards  lost 
it  again,  and  reguned  it  again  before  5  of  the  dock.  One-third  part  of  the  town 
is  burnt;  yet  the  enemy  (when  the  Lord  Capd  and  I  came  from  the  army  7  of 
the  clock  at  night)  continued  the  possession  of  the  castle,  Ac  The  i^esolution 
taken  by  the  Lord  Hopton  and  S'*  John  Berkeley  at  our  parting  was  to  bum 
what  they  could  more  that  night,  and  to  draw  off  the  next  morning ;  the  intdli- 
gence  that  morning  frx>m  divers  being  that  Fairlkx  with  1600  horse  and  2000 
foot  (the  rest  of  his  army,  about  2000  foot  and  as  many  horse,  being  sent  by  him 
eastwards)  lay  upon  Thursday  night  at  Piddle  [Piddleslown]  near  Dorchester. 
But  yesterday  they  sent  a  dispatch  to  us  (wch.  came  before  we  came  from  Bridg- 
water) that  upon  new  certain  intelligence  sent  on  Friday  night  from  Sherborne 
that  Fairfax  was  marched  back  eastwards,  they  were  resolved  to  finbh  the 
work  of  the  town  of  Taunton ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  sent  for  their  cannon 
(their  g**  pieces),  wch.  they  sent  the  day  before  to  Bridgwater.  The  horse  in 
the  army  before  Taunton  are  full  2000  (half  whereof  are  good) ;  the  foot,  before 
they  fell  on,  they  accounted  above  4000  (one  hundred  were  killed  and  lost  in 
the  two  assaults).  Fairfax  marched  from  Piddle  upon  Friday  (but  eastwards), 
his  men  being  much  tired  and  lessened.  By  y'*  lordship's  (wch.  I  received 
this  instant)  I  now  understand  the  reason  of  Fairfax  his  recoiling,  y"  1'*p*  being 
so  far  advanced.  As  soon  as  the  prince  shall  be  stirring  I  will  shew  his  High- 
ness y'*  letter  to  me,  Ac. 

Bristol,  in  bed,  Sunday  morning,  5  of  the  clock,  JoHir  Culpepeb.  , 

May  II,  1645. 

Y'*  lord"P'  will  please  to  send  presently  to  S'*  John  Berkeley  advertisement 
and  Ruch  orders  as  you  shall  think  fit,  for  they  know  nothing  of  your  Idp.''  being 
in  these  parts.f 

For  my  noble  Friend  S^-  John  PoHe.     Leave  this  at  the  Oeorge-yard  in 
Lombard-Hrett  with  Mr,  Cory.     To  be  eent  as  above. 

Sir, — I  have  received  yrs.  of  the  28th  instant.  For  that  you  mention  of 
French  forces,  the  king  and  queen's  letters  taken  at  the  last  fight^  are  ftiU  of  it. 
Our  foreign  letters  report  most  earnest  endeavours  in  the  queen  for  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine's  forces,  wch.  are  called  8  or  9000,  and  for  what  other  forces  she 
can  i)r()cure.  Other  partlars  and  where  to  land,  from  what  parts  to  come, 
I  yet  know  not. 

I'he  intercepted  letters  are  to  be  imparted  at  a  common  hall  on  Thursday 


•  The  Weekly  Account ,  May  7—14,  1645. 
t  Tanner  MSS,  (Bodleian)  60,  part  i.  pp.  150-1.  %  Naseby. 
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■ext,  and  are  lo  b«  printed,  wch.  rnkkn  me  omit  thur  fortliar  eontenta,  y« 
bewli  of  them  I  umre  myMlf,  being  alroady  commanioBtfld  to  yon.  We  bear 
Uuujr  wM  at  BUndford  on  Thnnday  lut,  with  3000  hoTM  and  dragooaen ; 
that  ba  will  tliia  night  ba  at  Lyme. 

We  hare  not  heard  from  Taunl«n  of  a  week.  We  have  aent  leteral  peraoDl 
ta  them  to  latitfy  them  ot  mccoun  cominf;.  Sir  Tboa.  Fairfax  ia  with  hi* 
whole  army  marcliiog  thitbar.  We  aappoee  he  will  be  thia  night  about  Salia- 
bury.  The  king  ia  atill  about  Herefind,  preaang  loldiaN,  bnt  the  whole  be 
yet  hath  we  oannot  bear  to  be  above  3000  horae.  Oerard  with  hia  men  ia 
returned  into  Pembrakeshire.  Tbe  Hoasea  ot  Pari'-  and  the  Comia.  of  both 
Kingdoma  have  writ  teveral  lettera  to  the  Earl  of  Leren  for  the  apeedy 
advance   erf  the   Scotch   army  into   Worceatenhire,     We  hourly   expect  an 


30th  June,  1645. 

The  victorious  campaign  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1645  is  well  known.  The  following 
most  remarkable  letter  &om  Cromwell  to  one  of  hia  personal 
and  political  associates  at  Westminster,  describes  his  defeat 
of  Goting's  army  at  Langport.  The  letter  was,  it  appears, 
published  at  the  time,  under  the  title  which  is  here  prefixed 
to  it ;  but  it  has  never  been  reprinted  or  seemingly  known 
in  modem  times. 

The  Copy  of  Lie»te*3id-gt»l.  Crom«tlPt  Lefttr  to  a  worl^  Mmihtr  of 
the  Roiae  of  C 


Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  ■  doable  adrantage  upon  you,  tbrongh  the  goodiieai 
of  Qod,  whoatill  appear*  with  ua;  and  aa  for  na,  we  have  seen  great  thiuga  in 
tins  last  mercy.     It  is  not  inferior  to  any  we  have  had,  as  foUowelh  : — 

We  were  advanced  to  Long  Sutton,  near  a  very  itrong  place  of  tbe  enemie'a, 
called  Lamport,  fkr  from  our  own  garrisons,  without  mach  aammnition,  in  a 
place  extremely  wanting  in  pniviaion!,  the  MaliguaDt  clubmen  interpoaing,  who 
are  ready  to  take  oU  advantages  agiunat  our  partiea,  and  would  undoubtedly  take 
them  Bgainit  our  army,  if  they  had  opportunity.  Goring  atood  upon  the  ad- 
vantage of  Btrong  paisea,  itaying  until  the  rest  of  hia  retreats  came  up  to  hia 
army,  with  a  resolution  not  to  engage  until  Oreeiivill  and  Prince  Chartea  hia 
men  were  come  up  to  him.  We  could  not  well  have  necessitated  him  to  an 
engagement,  nor  have  stayed  one  day  longer  with'-  retreating  to  our  ammu- 
nition and  to  cooveniency  of  victual. 

In  the  Qwcning  word  was  brought  ns  that  tbe  enemy  drew  out.  He  did  so, 
with  a  resolntian  to  aend  moat  of  his  cannon  and  baggage  to  Bridgewater, 
wch.  he  effected ;  but  with  a  reaolution  not  to  fight,  but  trusting  to  hia 
ground,  thinking  he  could  march  away  at  pleasure. 

The  pass  was  strait  between  him  and  ua.  He  brought  two  cannons  to  lecure 
his,  and  laid  his  mosketeera  strongly  in  the  hedges.  We  beat  off  hia  cannon ;  fell 
down  upon  bis  musketeers,  beat  tbem  off  &om  tbcdr  atrength,  and  where  our 
horae  could  scarcely  paaa  two  abreast  I  commanded  M^or   Bethel  to  charge 


•  Tmrner  MSS.  (Bodleian)  60,  part  i.  pp.  1 78-9. 
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them  with  two  troops  of  ahoat  120  horse,  which  he  performed  with  the  greafest 
gaUantry  imagioahle ;  heat  hack  two  hodies  of  the  enemie's  horse,  heing  Qoriiig's 
own  brigade ;  hrake  them  at  sword's  point.  The  enemy  charged  him  with  near 
400  fresh  horse.  He  set  them  all  going  until,  oppressed  with  mnltitades,  he 
brake  through  them  with  the  loss  not  of  above  3  or  4  men.  Mi^or  Desborongh 
seconded  him  with  some  other  of  those  troops,  wluch  were  abont  three.  Bethd 
&ced  about,  and  they  both  routed  at  sword's  point  a  great  body  of  the  ene- 
mie's  horse ;  which  gave  such  an  unexpected  terror  to  the  enemie's  army,  that 
set  them  all  a  running.  Our  foot  in  the  meantime  coming  on  bravely,  and 
beating  the  enemy  from  their  strength,  we  presently  had  the  chase  to  Lamport 
and  Bridgwater.  We  took  and  killed  about  2000 ;  brake  all  his  foot.  We 
have  taken  very  many  horse,  and  considerable  prisoners;  what  were  slain  we 
know  not.  We  have  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance,  CoL  Preston, 
Colonel  Heveningham,  Colonel  Slingsby  we  know  of:  beades  very  many  other 
officers  of  quality.  All  Major-general  Massie's  party  was  with  him,  7  or  8  miles 
from  us,  and  about  1200  of  our  foot  and  3  regts.  of  our  horse;  so  that  we  had 
but  7  regiments  with  us. 

Thus  you  see  what  the  Lord  hath  wrought  for  us.  Can  any  creature 
ascribe  anything  to  itself  ?  Now  can  we  g^ve  all  the  glory  to  God,  and  dedre 
all  may  do  so ;  for  it  is  all  due  unto  Him.  Thus  you  have  Long  Sutton  mercy 
addtnl  to  Nasehy  mercy.  And  to  see  this,  is  it  not  to  see  the  face  of  God  ? 
You  have  heard  of  Naseby ;  it  was  a  happy  victory.  As  in  tins,  so  in  that,  God 
was  pleased  to  use  his  servants ;  and  if  men  will  be  malicious  and  swell  with 
envy,  we  know  who  hath  said,  '  If  they  will  not  see,  yet  they  shall  see  and  be 
ashamed  for  their  envy  at  his  people.'  I  can  say  this  of  Naseby,  that  when 
I  saw  the  enemy  draw  up,  and  march  in  gallant  order  towards  us,  and  we  a 
company  of  poor  ignorant  men,  to  seek  how  to  order  our  battle,  the  general 
having  commanded  me  to  order  all  the  horse,  I  could  not  (riding  alone  about 
my  business)  but  smile  out  to  God  in  praises,  in  assurance  of  victory,  because 
God  would,  by  things  that  are  not,  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  of  which  I 
had  great  assurance,  and  God  did  it.  Oh  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the 
Lord,  and  declare  the  wonders  that  He  doth  for  the  children  of  men ! 

I  cannot  write  more  particulars  now.  I  am  going  to  the  rendeavous  of  all 
our  liorse,  3  miles  fi*om  Bridgewater ;  we  march  that  way.  It  is  a  seasonable 
mercy.  I  cannot  better  tell  you  than  write  that  God  will  go  on.  We  have 
taken  two  guns,  three  carriages  of  ammunition,  in  the  chase.  The  enemy 
quitted  Lamport ;  when  they  ran  out  at  one  end  of  the  town,  we  entered  the 
other.  They  fired  that  at  which  we  should  chase,  which  hindered  our  pursuit, 
but  we  overtook  many  of  them.  I  believe  we  got  near  fifteen  hundred  horse. 
Sir,  I  beg  yoar  prayers.     Believe  and  you  shall  be  established.     I  rest 

Your  servant, 
[Langport,  July  the  loth,  1645].  [Oliteb  Cromwell.] 

Published  by  authority,  in  London,  1 645.* 

The  following  letter  from  a  soldier  engaged  in  the  battle 
may  further  illustrate  the  preceding  : — 

Yesterday  we  advanced  to  Sutton,  drawing  out  that  part  of  our  army  which 
we  had  into  Sutton  field,  the  rest,  being  four  thousand  five  hundred  horse  and 
dragoons  (at  the  least),  under  the  command  of  Miyor-general  Massey,  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  those  8  regiments  of  foot  which  we  had  at 
Naseby  field,  the[y]  were  also  quartered  at  Martock  too.     Massey  advanced 


*  Pamphlets  in  Lincoln  College  Library,  Oxford,  vol.  x.  Battles  and  Sieges. 
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with  U»  hone  A  dngooiu,  baving  foot  to  back  them,  to  Nortlicarry,  bong 
ordered  to  itreighten  the  enemiai'  qoarten,  and  to  hinder  tham  from  any  plun- 
dering exerdae.  It  seems  500  of  them  being  upon  a  deugn  out,  &  haring  no 
intelligemw  of  hia  being  In  motion,  was  aurprised,  being  in  a  careless  poatore, 
[when  Hose;]  fell  on  them ;  [his  booty]  b^ng  (u  I  Uke  it)  9  coloon,  300 
priionera,  t  about  3^0  horse,  [and  he]  ilaw  about  30. 

We  in  tbe  meantime  were  drawn  up  within  a  mile  of  Langport,  with 
thoae  horse  &  foot  the  general  had  with  him,  not  knowing  of  his  engage- 
ment, and  there  b^ng  three  rivers  between  him  and  qb,  and  the  way  almost 
twelve  miles'  mirch.  The  last  night  we  quartered  at  Satton,  and  this  morn- 
ing by  three  of  tbe  clock  drew  out  into  Sutton  field,  having  with  ui  but 
seven  regiments  of  horse,  viz.,  the  general's  (formerly  called  Lieutenant-general 
Cromwell's)  Whallej's,  Vermnyden's,  Graves',  Rich's,  Fleetwood's,  and  Butler's, 
which  were  not  in  all  lOOO  hone:  of  fbot  we  had  all  but  the  mosketeen  of 
three  r^menU,  having  sent  fbr  them  the  last  mght  from  Martock.  Early  in  tbe 
morning  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  field,  and  about  seven  o'clock  they  hod  made 
themselves  masters  t^  a  pass  which  lay  in  the  midst,  between  oar  bod;  and 
theirs;  had  lined  the  hedges  between  ni  and  them  with  at  least  3O00  mns- 
keteers,  so  that  the  passage  Ui  them  was  extreme  dangerous,  being  so  straight 
that  four  horse  could  bardly  pass  abreast,  and  that  up  to  the  belly  in  water, 
they  lying  so  in  flanks  and  fronts  to  receive  ns.  In  that  postore  they  stood  till 
nigh  eleven  of  the  clock,  having  in  tbe  interim  sent  away  most  of  their  trun 
and  baggie,  led  horse  snd  other  Inmber  to  Bridgwater,  bdng  resolved  to 
make  good  their  retreat  thither,  which  they  conceived  they  could,  having  such 
an  Bdvantageous  paas  thither.  We  understanding  their  intentions  by  some 
scoulc  and  other  countrymen,  resolved  to  charge  them;  and  accor^gly  drew 
down  a  commanded  port;  of  musketeers  to  beat  them  from  the  hedges,  which 
was  done  with  gallant  resolution,  advancing  the  same  time  with  two  regi- 
ments of  hcree  into  tbe  lane.  All  that  we  coald  draw  up  in  the  front  was 
but  a  single  troop,  and  that  commanded  by  Bethel,  the  enemy  standing 
ready  with  two  bodies  of  horse,  of  about  looo,  to  charge  him.  He  with  a 
single  troop  charged  and  broke  two  of  their  divisions,  of  about  4OO ;  recrived 
the  charge  of  the  third  lUvision  both  in  frunt  and  Sank;  was  somewhat 
overborne  at  last,  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  general's  regiment,  which  was 
about  100  yards  behind,  Desborongh,  with  the  general's  troop,  sheltered 
him  by  his  flank  to  rally,  and  dialed  up  himself  with  abont  300  horse  of  the 
general's  regiment ;  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  set  them  all  a-mnning;  gained 
freedom  by  it  for  all  our  horse  and  foot  to  draw  into  bodies ;  sent  tbe  enemy 
running,  not  b^ng  able  to  endnre  another  charge.  The  general,  lieulenant-  • 
general,  and  some  other  officers  upon  the  hill,  beholding  the  gallant  charges, 
commended  it  for  tbe  most  excellent  piece  of  service  that  ever  was  in  England. 
We  had  them  in  chase  almost  to  Bridgwater,  having  put  them  to  the  clean  rout 
that  ever  any  enemy  were  put  to.  What  the  number  of  the  slain  bo  I  cannot 
tell  yon,  being  scarce  come  from  the  chase.     The  prisoners  come  in  already  are 

J 00,  and  I  conceive  there  will  come  in  as  many  as  will  make  3000,  and  1  >oo 
orse  at  the  least;  for  colours,  I  am  uncertain — I  dare  s;  at  least  40;  the  arms 
at  least  4000  i  3  [neoes  of  ordnance  I  saw,  and  divers  carriages  of  ammonitlon ; 
and  to  make  it  a  complete  victory,  he  pnnued  the  enemy  throngh  Langport, 
having  gained  the  garrison;  and  though  they  fired  the  town  jost  at  tbe 
bridge,  to  hinder  the  chaae,  yet  we  followed  the  victory  through  the  fire. 
The  success  of  this  victory  must  be  ascribed  (next  unto  God)  to  tbe  good 
eondnct  of  the  general,  and  Cromwell's  following  the  chase  throngh  Langport, 
where  be  himself  passed  through  the  fire  flaming  on  both  sides  of  him.  The 
enemy  cried  out,  they  are  now  utterly  undone,  and  that  the  king  most  now 
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-go  into  Ireland.  This  victory  was  opportiiDe»  in  regard,  had  they  stayed  bat 
three  days  longer,  Qoring  would  have  had  a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand 
horse  and  foot  from  Greenfield  and  the  king,  they  being  transporting  their 
forces  as  ihst  as  can  be  to  Mamhead,  Watchh^id,  and  Uphill,  there  being  T500 
that  landed  at  Uphill,  came  to  Bridgwater  yesterday.  Sir,  tins  is  all  at 
present  from  your  affectionate  aud  homble  servant,  &c. 
Langport,  July  io»  7  at  night.* 

During  the  year  1645,  John  Lilbume,  on  whose  behalf 
Oliver  Cromwell  had  presented  a  petition  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Long  Parliament^  had  involved  himself  in  a 
controversy  on  toleration  with  his  former  master  and  asso- 
ciate William  Prynne,  and  had  suffered  imprisonment  in 
consequence  for  an  alleged  libel^  besides  finding  it  impossible 
to  get  his  petition  for  arrears  of  pay,  &c.,  attended  to  in  the 
House.     What  followed  shall  be  told  in  his  own  words  : — 

'  And  now  of  late  I  have  followed  them  above  these  six 
moneths,  to  the  expense  of  about  100/.  to  get  a  petition  read, 
that  I  might  have  justice,  and  something  of  that  which  is 
mine  owne,  to  pay  my  debts,  and  buy  me  and  mine  bread, 
and  have  made  all  the  finends  I  could  in  the  House ;  but,  as  I 
conceive,  I  have  been  denied  justice  and  right:  and  two 
several  times  have  I  been  with  the  Speaker  himself  at  his 
own  house,  humbly  to  crave  his  assistance.  But  so  lofty  and 
high  was  he,  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  look  upon  me,  or 
speak  with  me,  though  I  waited  upon  him  to  his  very  coach, 
and  within  two  or  three  days  after  I  had  been  with  him, 
finding  no  compassion  at  all,  printed  my  petition,  and  at  the 
House  of  Commons  door  delivered  above  150  copies  thereof 
to  the  members  as  they  went  in ;  and  yet  for  all  that  could 
not  get  it  read  in  the  House.  Whereupon,  as  one  of  my  last 
hopes,  I  went  down  to  the  army  upon  Monday  was  a  month 
(of  purpose  to  my  honoured  friend  Lieutenant-general  Crom- 
well, who  formerly  had  taken  compassion  on  me  in  my 
bonds,  and  under  God  was  the  principal  instrument  to  get  me 
my  liberty  from  my  long  captivity  by  the  bishops) ;  I  say,  I 
went  down  to  him  to  get  his  letter  to  some  of  the  members 
here,  to  desire  them  to  help  forward  my  business ;  which 
I  accordingly  procured,  aud  have  delivered  the  original  and 


*  King**  Pamphlets,  British  Museum. 
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copies  of  it  to  divers  members  ot  the  House,  a  true  copy 
whereof  I  have  sent  you  here  enclosed ;  and  I  profess,  the 
getting  of  this  letter  was  the  end  of  my  going  down  to  the 
army;  and  my  journey,  going,  ataying,  and  continaiDg,  cost 
me  above  lol.,  divers  of  my  friends  of  good  quality  there 
desiring  me  to  stay  till  they  had  some  engagement,  that  so 
I  might  be  the  joyful  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  the  Par- 
liament, they  conceiving  thereby  that  that  would  he  a  prin- 
cipal means  to  help  forward  my  business  that  I  was  n^;o- 
tiating  in  the  House.' 

The  following  is  Cromwell's  letter  in  favour  of  Lilbume, 
who  was  purposely  selected  by  him  to  carry  the  despatches  of 
the  battle.  It  is  a  circular  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
friends  of  Cromwell  among  the  members  at  Westminster : — 

[Langport],  Jul;  tlie  toth,  1645. 

Oentlemen, — Bdng;  at  thU  diitanca  from  L<iii[doD],  I  un  forced  to  troable 
700  in  a  bnsineu  wbich  I  would  have  done  myself,  bad  I  been  there.  It  is  for 
Lieq-Col.  Lilbume  who  batb  done  both  you  and  the  kingdom  good  aerrice, 
otherwiae  I  should  not  have  made  use  of  luch  frienda  u  jou  ue.  He  bath  a 
long  time  atteaded  the  Home  of  Com[iiuHii]  with  a  petition,  that  be  night 
hare  reparation,  according  to  their  Totea,  fbr  hii  former  HiSeringi  and  loaitM, 
and  some  xatiafdction  for  bia  arreari  tor  hii  aerrice  of  the  state,  which  bath  been 
a  long  time  due  unto  him.  To  this  day  he  cmnot  get  his  petitkni  read :  his 
attendance  hath  proved  very  eipenuve,  and  hath  kept  him  from  other  emploj- 
ment ;  and  1  believe  that  hii  former  loaws  aud  late  lervicea  (which  have  been 
very  chargeable)  cooiidered,  he  doth  find  it  a  hard  thing,  in  the«e  times,  fbr 
himself  and  his  family  to  subsist.  Truly,  it  is  a  grief  to  see  men  ruin  them- 
eelvee  through  their  affection  and  bithfyne»  to  the  public,  and  ao  few  lay  it  to 
heart.  It  would  be  an  honour  to  the  Parl[iament],  and  an  encouragement  to 
those  that  fidthfully  serve  them,  if  proviaioni  were  made  for  the  comfortable 
subsistence  of  those  who  have  loat  all  fbr  them.  And,  I  can  aasure  yon,  that 
this  neglect  of  those  that  sincerely  serve  you  bath  made  some  alraady  quit 
their  commands  in  this  army,  who  have  observed  ottentimes  Iheir  wives  and 
cliildren  have  begged,  who  have  lost  their  lives  and  limbs  in  the  kingdom's 
•ervice.     1  wish  it  were  looked  to  betimes. 

That  which  I  have  to  request  of  yon  is,  that  yon  give  him  your  bert 
assistance  to  get  his  petition  read  in  the  House,  and  that  yon  will  do  him  all 
lawful  &vour  aod  justice  in  it.  I  know  he  will  not  be  unthankful,  but  adven- 
ture himself  as  freely  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom  is  hitherto  he  hath  done. 

Hereby  yon  shall  lay  a  special  obligBtion  upon  your  servant 

Oliteb  Cbohwill.* 

Lilbume  ultimately  gained  (not  unjustly)  the  reputation  of 
being  of  so  quarrelsome  a  disposition,  that  it  was  said,  if 

•  Lilbome's  Letter  to  ■  Friend,  Kiag'a  Pampileti,  small  4to.  330  $  5  (Jnly 
35>  l^S)-     P»^  of  tMi  has  been  published  in  Godwin's  CmiflKHHEwalM. 
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there  were  only  '  John  Lilbume*  in  the  world,  *  John^  would 
quarrel  with  'Lilbume/  and  ^Lilbume'  with  ^John/  He 
was,  however,  as  honest  and  well-meaning  as  was  possible 
with  such  a  perverse  disposition.  His  subsequent  relations 
with  Cromwell  present  a  curious  alternation  of  abuse  and 
praise  of  his  benefactor. 


APPENDIX  (A). 


LOBDS  PRESENT  AT  WESTXINSTEIt—JunruT  33,  1644. 

Om  the  day  appointed  by  Charles  for  the  meeting  of  the  anti-Par- 
liament at  Oxford,  there  was  a  'call'  of  both  Houses  at  Westminster, 
and  the  following  names  appear  in  the  Lord£  Journaia  of  that 
day.  They  will  form  a  convenient  aupplemeut  to  the  liet  given 
before  of  the  Puritan  peers  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War,     I  have  added  the  Christian  and  finnUy  names. 


William  Orey,  Lord  Grey  do  Werk, 

Sfeireb. 
AlgernoD  Percy,  Earl  of  Northnmber- 

Und. 
Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Robert  D'^Tereim,  Earl  of  Ebwi. 
Pliilip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 

Montgoioety. 
Jobn  Mnnnen,  Earl  of  Ratland. 
Henry  de  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent. 
TheopbiloB  Fynes,  Earl  of  Lincoln. 
Oliver  St.  John,  Earl  of  Bolingbrake. 
Henry  Grey,  Elarl  of  Stamfbrd. 
Edward  Montaffu,  Earl  of  Manchester. 
William  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 


Williaoi  Cisven,  Lord  Craven,  exira       Frauds  Browne,  Viwowit  Monlagn, 


Charln  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
Haiti  Folding,  Earl  of  Denbigh. 
Jamei  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
Williani  Fietmet,  ViNonnt  Saye  and 

Sele. 
Edward    Howard,    Lord   Howard  of 

Eacricke. 
"niamu  Bruce,  Lord  Brace  [Earl  of 

Elgin]. 
Fnuids  Willonghby,  Lord  Willougliby 

of  I^ham. 
Dudley  Nortb,  Lord  Nortli, 
Philip  Wharton,  Lord  Wharton. 
John  Carey,  Lord  Honadon  Q^^iooiint 

Bochfbrt]. 


John  Robartes,  Lord  Robnrtos. 
Charles  Stanhope,  Lord  Stanhope. 
Francis  Lennard,  Lord  Dacrea. 
John  Villiors,  Viscount  Purbecke. 
Edmund  Sheff^ld,  Earl  of  MiUgniTe 


Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland. 
Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leiceater. 
William  RuMell,  Earl  of  Bedford, 
llioinai  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  extra  regnvm. 


On  the  34th  of  May,  1644,  the  House  was  again  called,  and  I 
fiud  the  additional  name  of  '  George  Berkeley,  Lord  Berkeley,' 
among  those  present.  There  were  several  additions  in  the  follow- 
ing years,  but  these  names  belong  to  the  history  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  on  which  I  do  not 


APPENDIX  (B). 


TAKING  OF   HILSDEN  HOUSE. 

The  followiDg  letter  from  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  the  original  of 
HudihraSy  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  gives  a  full  account  of  this  exploit 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Laurence  Crawford  : — 

For  hU  JExcellency  the  Earl  of  E*»ex,  ikese. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, — The  last  night  after  the  arrival  of  the 
force!  at  Padham,  CoL  Cromwell  sent  out  a  party  to  g^ve  an  alarum  at  Hilsden 
House,  which  was  performed,  &  wrought  the  desired  effect.  This  morning, 
between  5  and  six  of  the  clock,  they  all  arrived  before  Hilsden  House,  and  while 
L'.  Gcn^  Cromwell  and  Migor  Gen^*  Crawford  was  putting  the  forces  in  order, 
the  house  sounded  a  parley,  which  was  g^ranted  to  them ;  and  L*.  Gen**  Crom- 
well sent  to  them  and  promised  to  them  a  safe  conduct  to  any  man  tliat  tliey 
would  send  to  treat.  Thereupon  their  brave  general  Col.  Smith  sent  out  to 
them  his  L^  Col.  Flnber  [?],  a  Dutchman,  who  demanded  of  us  a  safe  conduct 
with  bag  and  baggage  to  Oxford.  The  Qu'*  Master  Gen**  Vcrmuden  was 
ordered  by  L**  Gen**  to  treat  with  him,  who  assured  him  all  they  must  expect 
was  quarter ;  whereupon  the  brave  L**  CoL  returned,  &  in  disdain  prepared  for 
our  coming.  We  also  prepared  for  an  assault :  the  Major  Gen*'  ordered  the 
foot  to  fall  on  in  four  parts,  which  was  done  with  that  brave  resolution  that  I 
never  saw  anything  better  performed.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  works  and  house,  with  the  loss  of  not 
above  6  men,  besides  what  were  hurt  on  our  side,  &  above  30  of  theirs.  In  the 
house  we  took  Sir  Alexander  Denton,  Col,  Smith,  with  many  other  officers  & 
soldiers,  the  number  whereof  is  yet  unknown  to  us;  we  also  took  13  barrels  of 
powder  with  match  &  ball  proportionable — the  cellars  full  of  good  beer,  the 
Rtables  full  of  horses,  and  yards  full  of  oxen  and  beasts.  This  hath  the  Lord 
done  for  us  this  day ;  His  name  for  ever  have  the  honour  &  glcn'y  of  it.  We 
had  no  officer  killed  or  hurt  save  only  Col.  Pickering,  &  that  only  a  little  struck 
under  the  chin  with  a  musket  ball.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  he  was  dressed 
before  I  came  away,  &  was  very  merry  &  cheerful.  The  L**  Gen**  left  200  of 
Newport  foot,  &c  under  Major  Bradbury,  in  the  house,  till  he  shall  have  further 
directions,  and  the  rest  are  all  returned  to  their  old  quarters  this  night  from 
whence  they  came,  to  wit,  Winslow,  Padbury,  &  other  places  thereabouts.  The 
enemies'  horse  being  abroad,  took  some  of  ours  &  we  some  of  theirs,  and  one 
of  Capt"*  Walton's  (as  I  hear)  was  killed,  &c 

Sam.  Lfes. 

Newport,  4  March,  l643[4],  8  at  night. 

Col.  Smith  assured  us  they  expected  relief,  &  therefore  fired  the  houses  this 
morning,  as  if  they  intended  to  make  a  Burgim  [Bergen]  leaguer  of  it.* 
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THE   END. 


